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[I.  AGOEE. 


I.    AGORE. 

THE  POLITIES  OF  THE  HO:\IERIC  AGE 


It  is  complained,  and  perhaps  not  without  foundation, 
tliat  the  study  of  the  ancient  historians  does  not  supply 
tlie  youth  of  England  with  good  political  models :  that, 
if  we  adjust  our  sympathies  and  antipathies  according 
to  the  division  of  parties  and  classes  offered  to  our 
view  in  RomO;  Athens,  or  Sparta,  they  will  not  be  cast 
in  an  English  mould,  but  will  come  out  in  the  cruder 
forms  of  oligarchic  or  democratic  prejudice.  Now  I  do 
not  wait  to  inquire  how  far  these  defects  may  be  sup- 
phed  by  the  political  philosophers,  and  in  particular  by 
the  admirable  treatise  of  Aristotle.  And  it  certainly  is 
true,  that  in  general  they  present  to  us  a  state  of  poli- 
tical ideas  and  morals  greatly  deranged:  the  choice  lies 
between  evil  on  this  side  in  one  form,  and  on  that  side  in 
another  form  :  the  characters,  who  can  be  recommended 
as  examples,  are  commonly  in  a  minority  or  in  exile. 
Nor  do  I  ask  how  far  we  ought  to  be  content,  having  an 
admirable  range,  so  to  speak,  of  anatomical  models  in  our 
hands,  to  lay  aside  the  idea  of  attaching  our  sympathies 
to  what  we  see.     I  would  rather  incite  the  objector  to 
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examine  and  judge  whether  we  may  not  find  an  ad- 
mirable school  of  polity,  and  see  its  fundamental  ideas 
exhibited  under  the  truest  and  largest  forms,  in  a  quarter 
where  perhaps  it  would  be  the  least  expected,  namely, 
in  the  writings  of  Homer. 

As  respects  religion,  arts,  and  manners,  the  Greeks 
of  the  heroic  age  may  be  compared  with  other  societies 
in  the  infancy  of  man.  But  as  respects  political  science 
in  its  essential  rudiments,  and  as  respects  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  by  way  of  art  to  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  we  may  say  with  almost  literal  truth 
that  they  are  the  fathers  of  it;  and  Homer  invites  those 
who  study  him  to  come  and  view  it  in  its  cradle,  where 
the  infant  carries  every  lineament  in  miniature,  that  we 
can  reasonably  desire  to  see  developed  in  manhood. 

I  cannot  but  deprecate  the  association  established, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  by  Grote,  where,  throwing 
Homer  as  he  does  into  hotch-pot,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
'  legendary  age,'  he  expresses  himself  in  his  Preface  % 
as  follows.  '  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sentimental 
attributes  of  the  Greek  mind — its  religious  and  poetical 
vein — here  appear  in  disproportionate  relief,  as  com- 
pared with  its  more  vigorous  and  masculine  capacities 
— with  those  powers  of  acting,  organizing,  judging,  and 
speculating,  which  will  be  revealed  in  the  forthcoming 
volumes.'  If  the  sentimental  attribute  is  to  be  contra- 
distinguished from  the  powers,  I  will  not  say  of  specu- 
lating, but  of  acting,  organizing,  and  judging,  then  I 
know  of  nothing  less  sentimental  in  the  after-history  of 
Greece  than  the  characters  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses, 
than  the  relations  of  the  Greek  chiefs  to  one  another 
and  to  their  people,  than  the  strength  and  simplicity 
which  laid  in  those  early  times  the  foundation-stones  of 

*  Page  xvii. 
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tlie  Greek  national  character  and  institutions,  and 
made  them  in  the  social  order  the  just  counter])arts  of 
the  material  structures  that  are  now  ascribed  to  the 
Pelasgians;  sin}ple  indeed  in  their  elements,  but  so 
durable  and  massive  in  their  combination,  as  to  be  the 
marvel  of  all  time.  The  influences  derived  from  these 
sources  were  of  such  vitality  and  depth,  that  they 
secured  to  an  insignificant  country  a  predominating 
power  for  centuries,  made  one  little  point  of  the  West  an 
effective  bulwark  against  the  East,  and  caused  Greece 
to  throw  out,  to  the  right  and  left,  so  many  branches 
each  greater  than  the  trunk.  Even  vvhen  the  sun  of  her 
glory  had  set,  there  was  yet  left  behind  an  immortal 
spark  of  the  ancient  vitality,  which,  enduring  through 
all  vicissitudes,  kindled  into  a  blaze  after  two  thousand 
years ;  and  we  of  this  day  have  seen  a  Greek  nation, 
founded  anew  by  its  own  energies,  become  a  centre  of 
desire  and  hope  at  least  to  Eastern  Christendom.  The 
English  are  not  ashamed  to  own  their  political  fore- 
fathers in  the  forests  of  the  Northward  European  Con- 
tinent ;  and  the  later  statesmen  with  the  lawgivers  of 
Greece  were  in  their  day  glad,  and  with  reason  glad,  to 
trace  the  bold  outline  and  solid  rudiments  of  their  own 
and  their  country's  greatness  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 
Nothing  in  those  poems  offers  itself,  to  me  at  least,  as 
more  remarkable,  than  the  deep  carving  of  the  political 
characters ;  and  what  is  still  more,  the  intense  political 
spirit  which  pervades  them.  I  will  venture  one  step 
farther,  and  say  that,  of  all  the  countries  of  the  civilized 
world,  there  is  no  one  of  which  the  inhabitants  ought 
to  find  that  spirit  so  intelligible  and  accessible  as  the 
English  :  because  it  is  a  spirit,  that  still  largely  lives  and 
breathes  in  our  own  institutions,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
even  in  the  peculiarities  of  those  institutions.     There 
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we  find  the  great  cardinal  ideas,  which  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  enlightened  government :  and  then  we 
find,  too,  the  men  formed  under  the  influence  of  such 
ideas  ;  as  one  among  ourselves,  who  has  drunk  into 
their  spirit,  tells  us ; 

Sagacious,  men  of  iron,  watchful^  firm, 
Against  sm*prise  and  sudden  panic  proof. 

And  again, 

The  sombre  aspect  of  majestic  care, 
Of  solitary  thought,  unshared  resolve  ^. 

It  was  surely  a  healthful  sign  of  the  working  of 
freedom,  that  in  that  early  age,  despite  the  prevalence 
of  piracy,  even  that  idea  of  political  justice  and  public 
right,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  law  of  nations,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  It  would  appear  that  war 
could  not  be  made  without  an  appropriate  cause,  and 
that  the  offer  of  redress  made  it  the  duty  of  the  injured 
to  come  to  terms.  Hence  the  offer  of  Paris  in  the 
Third  Iliad  is  at  once  readily  accepted :  and  hence, 
even  after  the  breach  of  the  Pact,  arises  Agamemnon's 
fear,  at  the  moment  when  he  anticipates  the  death  of 
Menelaus,  that  by  that  event  the  claim  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Helen  will  be  practically  disposed  of,  and  the 
Greeks  will  have  to  return  home  without  reparation 
for  a  wrong,  of  which  the  corpus,  as  it  were,  will  have 
disap])eared  ^. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  Greek  institutions 
as  they  are  exhibited  in  Homer,  I  will  give  a  sketch 
of  the  interesting  account  of  them  which  is  supplied 
by  Grote.  I  cite  it  more  for  contrast  than  for  con- 
■  currence  ;  but  it  will  assist  materially  in  bringing  out 
into  clear  relief  the  points  which  are  of  the  greatest 
moment. 

b  Merope ;  by  Matthew  Arnold,  pp.  94,  135.  *=  II.  iv.  160-82. 
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The  Greek  States  of  tlie  historic  ages,  says  Grote, 
always  present  to  us  something  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
stitution, as  the  condition  of  popular  respect  towards 
the  government,  and  of  the  sense  of  an  obligation  to 
obey  it'^  The  man  who  broke  down  this  constitution, 
however  wisely  he  might  exercise  his  ill  gotten  power, 
w^as  branded  by  the  name  o^  rvpawo^,  or  despot,  *'as  an 
object  of  mingled  fear  and  dislike."  But  in  the  heroic 
age  there  is  no  system,  still  less  any  responsibility^: 
obedience  depends  on  personal  reverence  tow-ards  the 
king  or  chief.  Into  those  '  great  individual  personali- 
ties, the  race  or  nation  is  absorbed ^'  Publicity  in- 
deed, through  the  means  of  the  council  and  assembly, 
essentially  pervades  the  whole  system^  ;  but  it  is  a 
publicity  without  consequences  ;  for  the  peo])le,  when 
they  have  heard,  simply  obey  the  orders  of  the  king'^ 
Either  resistance  or  criticism  is  generally  exhibited  as 
odious,  and  is  never  heard  of  at  all  except  from  those 
who  are  at  the  least  subaltern  chiefs :  though  the 
council  and  assembly  would  in  practice  come  to  be  re- 
straints upon  the  king,  they  are  not  so  exhibited  in 
Homer',  but  are  simple  media  for  supplying  him  with 
information,  and  for  promulgating  his  resolves'^.  The 
people  may  listen  and  sym])athize,  but  no  more.  In 
the  assembly  of  the  Second  Iliad,  a  'repulsive  picture' 
is  presented  to  us  of  '  the  degradation  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  before  the  chiefs'.'  For  because  the  com- 
mon soldiery,  in  conformity  with  the  '  unaccountable 
fancy'  which  Agamemnon  had  propounded,  made  ready 
to  go  home,  Ulysses  belabours  them  with  blows  and 

d  Grote's  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  g  Ibid.  p.  loi. 
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covers  them  with  scornful  reproofs"' ;  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  a  presumptuous  critic,  even  when  he  is  in  sub- 
stance right,  is  shown,  partly  by  the  strokes  that  Ulysses 
inflicts  upon  Thersites,  but  still  more  by  the  hideous 
deformities  with  which  Homer  has  loaded  him. 

It  is,  I  think,  in  happy  inconsistency  with  these  re- 
presentations, that  the  historian  proceeds  to  say,  that 
by  means  of  the  BouX?/  and  'Ajoph  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  em])loyment  of  jniblic  speaking,  as  the  stand- 
ing engine  of  government  and  the  proximate  cause  of 
obedience,  '  up  to  the  social  infancy  of  the  nation ".' 
But  if,  in  order  to  make  this  sentence  harmonize  with 
what  precedes  and  follows  it,  we  are  to  understand  that 
the  Homeric  poems  present  to  us  no  more  than  the  dry 
fact  that  public  speaking  was  in  use,  and  are  to  infer 
that  it  did  not  acquire  its  practical  meaning  and  power 
until  a  later  date,  then  I  must  include  it  in  the  general 
protest  which  I  beg  leave  to  record  against  the  greater 
part  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  in  their  letter  and  in 
their  spirit,  as  being  neither  warranted  in  the  way  of 
inference  from  Homer,  nor  in  any  manner  consistent 
with  the  undeniable  facts  of  the  poems. 

Personal  reverence  from  the  people  to  the  sovereign, 
associated  with  the  duties  he  discharges,  with  the  high 
attributes  he  does  or  should  possess,  and  with  the  divine 
favour,  or  with  a  reputed  relationship  to  the  gods,  at- 
taching to  him,  constitutes  the  primitive  form  in  which 
the  relation  of  the  prince  and  the  subject  is  very  com- 
monly cast  in  the  early  stages  of  society  elsewhere 
than  among  the  Greeks.  What  is  sentimental,  ro- 
mantic, archaic,  or  patriarchal  in  the  Homeric  polities 
is  common  to   them  with   many  other  patriarchal  or 

"'  Grote's  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  \)\^.  94,  96. 
»  Ibid.  p.  105. 
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highland  governments.  But  that  which  is  beyond  every 
thing  distinctive  not  of  Greece  only,  but  of  Homeric 
Greece,  is,  that  along  with  an  outline  of  sovereignty  and 
public  institutions  highly  patriarchal,  we  find  the  full, 
constant,  and  effective  use,  of  two  great  instruments  of 
government,  since  and  still  so  extensively  in  abeyance 
among  mankind  ;  namely,  publicity  and  persuasion.  I 
name  these  two  great  features  of  the  politics  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  heroic  age,  in  order  to  concentrate  upon 
them  the  marked  attention  which  I  think  they  deserve. 
And  I  venture  to  give  to  this  paper  the  name  of  the 
'Ayoph,  because  it  was  the  Greek  Assembly  of  those 
days,  which  mainly  imparted  to  the  existing  polities 
their  specific  spirit  as  well  as  features.  Amid  unde- 
veloped ideas,  rude  methods,  imperfect  organization, 
and  liability  to  the  frequent  intrusion  of  the  strong- 
hand,  there  lies  in  them  the  essence  of  a  popular  prin- 
ciple of  government,  which  cannot,  I  believe,  plead  on  its 
behalf  any  other  precedent  so  ancient  and  so  venerable. 
As  is  the  boy,  so  is  the  man.  As  is  the  seed,  so  is 
the  plant.  The  dove  neither  begets,  nor  yet  grows  into 
the  eagle.  How  came  it  that  the  prime  philosophers 
of  full-grown  Greece  gave  to  the  science  of  Politics 
the  very  highest  place  in  the  scale  of  human  know- 
ledge ?  That  they,  kings  in  the  region  of  abstract 
thought,  for  the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  came  to  think  they  discerned  in 
the  turbid  eddies  of  state  affairs  the  image  of  the 
noblest  thing  for  man,  the  noblest  that  speculation  as 
well  as  action  could  provide  for  him  ?  Aristotle  says 
that,  of  all  sciences,  WoKiTLKr]  is  rj  KupiooTarr]  Kac  naXia-ra 
apyjiTeKToviKi] ;  and  that  ethical  science  constitutes  but 
"  Ai-.  Eth.  Nic.  i.  2. 
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a  branch  of  it,  TroXirtKf}  r/?  ovaa.  Whence,  I  ask,  did 
this  Greek  idea  come  ?  It  is  not  the  Greece,  but  it  is 
the  Rome  of  history,  which  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  world  has  taken  as  its  great  teacher  in  the 
mere  business  of  law  and  political  organization.  For  so 
lofty  a  theory  (a  theory  without  doubt  exaggerated) 
from  so  practical  a  person  as  Aristotle,  we  must  assume 
a  corresponding  elevation  of  source.  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  source  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
infancy,  than  in  the  maturity,  of  Greek  society.  As 
I  read  Homer,  the  real  first  foundations  of  political 
science  Mere  laid  in  the  heroic  age,  with  a  depth  and 
breadth  exceeding  in  their  proportions  any  fabric,  how- 
ever imposing,  that  the  after-time  of  Greece  was  able 
to  rear  upon  them.  That  after-time  was  in  truth  in- 
fected with  a  spirit  of  political  exaggeration,  from 
which  the  heroic  a^e  was  free. 

We  shall  have  to  examine  the  political  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  heroic  age  with  reference  to  the  various 
classes  into  which  society  was  distinguished  in  its  nor- 
mal state  of  peace  :  to  the  organization  of  the  army  in 
war,  and  its  mixture  of  civil  with  military  relations  : 
to  the  institutions  which  embodied  the  machinery  of 
government,  and  to  the  powers  by  which  that  ma- 
chinery was  kept  in  motion. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  King ;  who  constituted  at 
once  the  highest  class  in  society,  and  the  centre  of  its 
institutions. 

The  political  regimen  of  Greece,  at  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Trojan  war,  appears  to  have  been 
that  described  by  Thucydides,  when  he  says  that  the 
tyrannies,  which  had  come  in  with  the  increase  of 
wealth,  were  preceded  by  hereditary  monarchies  with 
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limited    Jirerogatives''  :    irporepov   Se   t)nrav   eV)   prjroig   y€- 

paa-i    TTHTpiKiu    ftaariXe'iai.      Alul    again    by    AHstotle ; 

(SacTiXeia  .  .  .  i)  irep]  roug  r/poDiKov'?  -y^povovi  .  .  .  ijv  eKovruiv 
IUL€v,  eVJ  Ti<j]  Se  aipicTjULevoi^'  a-TpuTrjyog  yap  i)v  kui  viKaTTt]^ 
o  jQacrtXei'?,  KOi  twv  irep)  tov<;  9eou^  Kvpio^.      The  tlirecfola 

function  of  the  King  was  to  command  the  army,  to 
administer  justice  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  to  conduct  the  I'ites  of 
religion  1. 

Independently  of  sovereignties  purely  local,  we  find 
in  Homer  traces  of  a  maritime  Cretan  empire,  which 
had  recently  j)assed  away  :  and  we  find  a  subsisting 
Peloj)id  empire,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  its  kind,  at  least  on  the  Greek  mainland.  For  the 
Pelopid  sceptre  Mas  not  one  taken  over  from  the  Per- 
seids :  it  was  obtained  through  Mercury,  that  is,  pro- 
bably through  contrivance,  from  Jupiter  :  and  the 
difference  probably  consisted  in  one  or  both  of  these 
two  particulars.  It  comprehended  the  whole  range  of 
continental  Greece,  tt^v  "Apyoq,  to  which  are  added, 
either  at  once  or  in  its  progressive  extension,  the 
TToAXat  vT]croi  (II.  ii.  io8)  of  the  ]Minoan  empire.  Be- 
sides this,  it  consisted  of  a  double  sovereignty :  one,  a 
suzerainty  or  supremacy  over  a  number  of  chiefs,  each 
of  whom  conducted  the  ordinary  government  of  his 
own  dominions  ;  the  other,  a  direct,  though  perhaps 
not  always  an  effective  control,  not  only  over  an  here- 
ditary territory,  but  over  the  unclaimed  residue  of 
minor  settlements  and  principalities  in  the  country. 
This  inference  may,  I  think,  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  we  find  the  force  of  Agamemnon  before  Troy 
drawn  exclusively  from  his  Mycenian  dominions,  while 
he  had  claims  of  tribute  from  towns  in  the  south-west 
P  Thixc.  i.  13.  n  Ar.  Tol.  III.  xiv.  xv.  V.  x. 
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of  Peloponnesus,  wliicli  lay  at  some  distance  from  his 
centre  of  power,  and  which  apparently  furnished  no 
aid  in  the  war  of  Troy. 

The  Pherae  of  Diodes  lay  on  the  way  from  Pylos  to 
Sparta :  and  Pherre  is  one  of  the  towns  which  Aga- 
memnon promised  to  Achilles.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  family  of  names  to  which 
Pherse  belonged  was  one  so  largely  dispersed,  we  must 
not  positively  assume  the  identity  of  the  two  towns. 

Kingship  in  Homer  is  susceptible  of  degree ;  it  is 
one  thing  for  the  local  sovereignties,  such  as  those  of 
Nestor  or  Ulysses,  and  another  for  the  great  supremacy 
of  Agamemnon,  which  overrode  them.  Still  the  Greek 
f^aaiXtjef  in  the  Iliad  constitute  a  class  by  themselves ; 
a  class  that  comprises  the  greater  leaders  and  warriors, 
who  immediately  surround  Agamemnon,  the  head  of 
the  army. 

Of  by  much  the  greater  part  even  of  chiefs  and 
leaders  of  contingents,  it  is  plain  from  the  poem  that 
though  they  were  lords  (avaKres)  of  a  certain  tribe  or 
territory,  they  were  not  ^acriXrjeg  or  kings. 

These  chiefs  and  lords  again  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes :  one  is  composed  of  those  who  had  immediate 
local  heads,  such  as  Phoenix,  lord  of  the  Dolopes,  under 
Peleus  at  Phthia,  probably  Sthenelus  under  Diomed, 
and  perhaps  also  Meriones  under  Idomeneus :  the  other 
is  the  class  of  chieftains,  to  which  order  the  great  ma- 
jority belong,  owning  no  subordination  to  any  prince 
except  to  Agamemnon.  Among  these,  again,  there  is 
probably  a  distinction  between  those  sub-chiefs  who 
owned  him  as  a  local  sovereign,  and  those  who  were 
only  subject  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  great  Greek 
confederation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  subordination  of  the  sub-chief 
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to  liis  local  sovereign  was  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  the 
local  sovereign  to  the  head  of  Greece.  For,  according 
to  the  evidence  sui)plied  by  the  promises  of  Agamem- 
non to  Achilles'",  tribute  was  payable  by  the  lords  of 
towns  to  their  immediate  political  superior :  not  a 
tribute  in  coined  money,  which  did  not  exist,  nor  one 
fixed  in  quantity;  but  a  benevolence  (octirm/),  which  must 
have  consisted  in  commodities.  Metals,  including  the 
j)recious  metals,  would,  however,  very  commonly  be 
the  medium  of  acquittance.  Again,  we  find  these  sub- 
chiefs  invested  with  dominion  by  the  local  sovereign, 
residing  at  his  court,  holding  a  subaltern  command  in 
his  army.  All  these  points  are  combined  in  the  case  of 
Phoenix.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  positive  duty  or 
service,  we  know  of  none  that  a  sovereign  like  Nestor 
owed  to  Agamemnon,  exce})t  it  were  to  take  a  part  in 
enterprises  of  national  concern  under  his  guidance.  But 
the  distinction  of  rank  between  them  is  clear.  Evi- 
dently on  account  of  his  relation  to  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus  is  ^uG-iXevTepo^,  higher  in  mere  kingship,  or 
more  a  king,  than  the  other  chiefs  :  Agamemnon 
boasts*  that  he  is  greatly  the  superior  of  Achilles,  or 
of  any  one  else  in  the  army  ;  and  in  the  Ninth  Book 
Achilles  seems  to  refer  with  stinging,  nay,  rather  with 
slaying  irony,  to  this  claim  of  greater  kingliness  for 
the  Pelopids,  when  he  rejects  the  offer  of  the  hand  of 
any  one  among  Agamemnon's  daughters ;  No  !  let  him 
choose  another  son-in-law,  who  may  be  worthy  of  him, 
and  who  is  more  a  king  than  P  ; 

ocrrts  ol  T*  CTreotKe,  koI  os  (SacrtXevTepos  kcmv. 

But  although  one  (SamXev^  might  thus  be  higher 
than  another,  the  rank  of  the  whole  body  of  BacriXtjes 
is,  on  the  whole,  well  and  clearly  marked  of!',  by  the 

>■  II.  ix.  297.  s  II.  i.  186.  t  II.  ix.  392. 
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consistent  lano^iiaofe  of  the  Iliad,  from  all  inferior 
ranks  :  and  this  combination  may  remind  us  in  some 
degree  of  the  British  peerage,  which  has  its  own  inter- 
nal distinctions  of  grade,  but  which  is  founded  essen- 
tially upon  parity,  and  is  sharply  severed  from  all  the 
other  orders  of  the  community.  We  shall  presently 
see  how  this  proposition  is  made  good. 

It  thus  far  appears,  that  we  find  substantially,  though 
not  very  determinately,  distinguished,  the  following 
forms  of  larger  and  lesser  Greek  sovereignty: 

I.  That  held  by  Agamemnon,  as  the  head  of  Greece. 

II.  The  local  kings,  some  of  them  considerable  enough 
to  have  other  lords  or  princes  {avaKreq)  under  them. 

III.  The  minor  chiefs  of  contingents  ;  who,  though 
not  kings,  were  princes  or  lords  {avaKre^i),  and  governed 
separate  states  of  their  own  :  such  as  Thoas  for  ^],tolia, 
and  Menestheus  for  Athens. 

IV.  The  petty  and  scattered  chiefs,  of  whom  we  can 
hardly  tell  how  far  any  account  is  taken  in  the  Cata- 
logue, but  who  belonged,  in  some  sense,  to  Agamemnon, 
by  belonging  to  no  one  else. 

There  are  signs,  contained  in  the  Iliad  itself,  that 
the  primitive  monarchies,  the  nature  and  sjiirit  of  which 
will  presently  be  examined,  were  beginning  to  give 
way  even  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Troy.  The 
growth  of  the  Pelopid  empire  was  probably  unfavour- 
able to  their  continuance.  In  any  case,  the  notes  of 
commencing  change  will  be  found  clear  enough. 

JNIinos  had  ruled  over  all  Crete  as  king ;  but  Idome- 
neus,  his  grandson,  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  the  king 
of  that  country,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  governed 
a  part  only.  Among  obvious  tokens  of  this  fact  are 
the  following.  The  cities  which  furnish  the  Cretan 
contingent  are  all   contained  in  a  limited  portion  of 
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that  island.  Now,  although  general  words  are  employed 
(II.  ii.  649.)  to  signify  that  the  force  was  not  drawn 
from  these  cities  exclusively,  yet  Homer  would  i)ro- 
bably  have  been  more  ])articular.  had  other  j)laces  made 
any  considerable  contribution,  than  to  omit  the  names 
of  them  all.  Again,  Crete,  though  so  large  and  rich, 
furnishes  a  smaller  contingent  than  Pylos.  And,  once 
more,  if  it  had  been  united  in  itself,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  ruler  of  so  considerable  a  country  would 
have  been  content  that  it  should  stand  only  as  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  of  Agamemnon.  In  the  many 
passages  of  either  poem  which  mention  Idomeneus,  he 
is  never  decorated  with  a  title  implying,  like  that  of 
Minos  (Kp^T)]  €7rcovpo9),  that  he  was  ruler  of  the  whole 
island.  Indeed,  one  passage  at  least  appears  to  bear 
pretty  certain  evidence  to  the  contrary.  For  Ulysses, 
in  his  fabulous  but  of  course  self-consistent  narration 
to  Minerva,  shows  us  that  even  the  Cretan  force  in 
Troy  was  not  thoroughly  united  in  allegiance  to  a 
single  head.  'The  son  of  Idomeneus,'  he  says,  "en- 
deavoured to  deprive  me  of  my  share  of  the  spoil, 
because  I  did  not  obey  his  father  in  Troas,  but  led 
a  band  of  my  own  :' 

ovv€K   ap'  oi/)(  w  TTaTpl  xapiCoixevos  depdirevov 
brjjJLc^  efi  Tpcooov,  aW'  akXcav  i)pxov  halpoiv^. 

So  likewise  in  the  youth  of  Nestor,  two  generations 
back,  Augeias  appears  as  the  sole  king  of  the  Epeans ; 
but,  in  the  Catalogue,  his  grandson  Polyxeinus  only 
commands  one  out  of  the  four  Epean  divisions  of  ten 
ships  each,  without  any  sign  of  superiority  :  of  the  other 
three,  two  are  commanded  by  generals  of  the  Actorid 
family,  which  in  the  earlier  legend  appears  as  part  of 
the  court  or  following  of  Angelas'^.     And  wherever  we 

t  Od.  xiii.  265.  'I  II.  xi.  709,  39,  50. 
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find  in  the  case  of  any  considerable  Greek  contingent 
the  chief  command  divided  among-  persons  other  than 
brothers,  we  may  probably  infer  that  there  had  been 
a  breaking  up  of  the  old  monarchical  and  patriarchal 
system.     This  point  deserves  more  particular  inquiry. 

In  the  Greek  armament,  there  are  twenty-nine  con- 
tingents in  all. 

Of  these,  twenty-three  are  under  a  single  head  ; 
with  or  without  assistants  who,  where  they  appear,  are 
described  as  having  been  secondary. 

1.  Locrians with  40  ships. 

2.  Euboeans 40 

3.  Athenians    50 

4.  Salaminians     12 

5.  Argives   80 

6.  Mycenians  100 

7.  Lacedsemonians  60 

8.  Pylians    90 

9.  Arcadians    60 

10.  Dulichians  &c 40 

11.  Cephallenians 12 

1 2.  ^tolians 40 

13.  Cretans    80 

14.  Rhodians 9 

1 5 .  Symeans 3 

16.  Myrmidons 50 

17.  Phthians  of  Phylace    40 

18.  Phereans,  &c 11 

19.  Phthians  of  Methone  &c 7 

20.  Ormenians  &c 40 

2 1 .  Argissans  &c 40 

22.  Cyphians  &c 22 

23.  Magnesians 40 

966  ships. 
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Under  brothers  united  in  command,  there  were  four 
more  contingents  : 

1.  Of  Aspledon  and  Orchomenus,  with    30  ships. 

2.  Of  Phocians 40 

3.  Of  Nisuros,  Cos  &c 30 

4.  OfTricce&c 30 

130  ships. 

In  all  these  cases,  comprising  the  whole  armament 
except  from  tMO  states,  tlie  old  form  of  government 
seems  to  have  continued.     The  two  exceptions  are : 

1.  Boeotians;  with  50  ships,  under  five  leaders. 

2.  Elians ;  with  40  ships,  under  four  leaders. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  two  divisions  were 
ace})halous.  As  to  the  Elians,  because  the  Catalogue 
expressly  divides  the  40  ships  into  four  squadrons,  and 
places  one  under  each  leader,  two  of  these  being  of 
the  Actorid  house,  and  a  third  descended  from  Augeias. 
As  to  the  Boeotians,  the  Catalogue  indicates  the  equality 
of  the  leaders  by  j)lacing  the  five  names  in  a  series 
under  the  same  category. 

An  indirect  but  rather  strong  confirmation  is  afforded 
by  the  passage  in  the  Thirteenth  Book's  where  five 
Greek  races  or  divisions  are  engaged  in  the  endeavour 
to  repel  Hector  from  the  rampart.     They  are, 

1.  Boeotians. 

2.  Athenians  (or  lonians),  under  Menestheus,  se- 
conded by  Pheidas,  Stichios,  and  Bias. 

3.  Locrians. 

4.  Epeans  (of  Dulichium  &c.)  under  Meges,  son  of 
Phyleus,  with  Amphion,  and  Drakios.  The  addition  of 
the  patronymic  to  Meges  seems  in  this  place  to  mark 

u  II.  xiii.  685-700. 
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his  position  ;  which  is  distinctly  defined  as  the  chief  one 
in  t]]e  Catalogue,  by  his  being  mentioned  there  alone. 

5.  Phthians,  under  Medon  and  Podarces.  These 
supplied  two  contingents,  numbered  17  and  19  respec- 
tively in  the  list  just  given ;  and  they  constituted  sepa- 
rate commands,  though  of  the  same  race. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Poet  enumerates  the 
commanders  of  the  Athenians,  Epeans,  and  Phthians; 
but  not  of  the  Locrians  and  Boeotians.  Obviously,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Locrians,  the  reason  is,  that  Oilean  A jax,  a 
king  and  chief  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  person  familiar 
to  us  in  every  page,  Mas  their  leader.  Such  a  person 
he  never  mixes  on  equal  terms  with  secondary  com- 
manders, or  puts  to  secondary  duties ;  and  the  text  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  tell  us  he  was  with  the  Telamonian 
Ajax''.  But  why  does  it  not  name  the  Boeotian  leader? 
Probably,  we  may  conjecture,  because  that  force  had 
no  one  commander  in  chief,  but  were  an  aggregation 
of  independent  bodies,  whom  ties  of  blood  or  neighbour- 
hood drew  together  in  the  armament  and  in  action. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  mark  the  partial  and 
small  beginnings  of  disorganization  in  the  ancient  form 
of  government,  let  us  now  observe  the  character  of  the 
particular  spots  where  they  are  found.  These  districts 
by  no  means  represent,  in  their  physical  characteristics, 
the  average  character  of  Greece.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  both  on  the  highway  of  the  movement  between 
North  and  South.  In  the  second,  they  both  are  open 
and  fertile  countries  ;  a  distinction  which,  in  certain  local 
positions,  at  certain  stages  of  society,  not  only  does  not 
favour  the  attainment  of  political  power,  but  almost 
precludes  its  possession.    The  Elis  of  Homer  is  marked 

^   II.  xiii.  701-8. 
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by  two  ejiithets  having  a  direct  reference  to  fertility 
of  soil ;  it  is  L-mro^oro^,  liorse-feeding,  antl  it  is  also 
€vpv-)(opo^,  M'ide-spaced  or  open.  Again,  the  twenty-nine 
towns  assio-ned  in  the  Catalon^ue  to  the  Boeotians  far 
exceed  in  number  those  which  are  named  for  any  other 
division  of  Greece.  We  have  other  parallel  indications  ; 
such  as  the  wealth  of  Orchomenos'^;  and  of  Orestius  with 
the  variegated  girdle.  He  dwelt  in  Hyle,  one  of  the 
twenty-nine,  amidst  other  Boeotians  who  held  a  district 
of  extreme  fertility >',  naXa  irlova  Stjfxov  e-)(ovre?.  Now 
when  we  find  signs  like  these  in  Homer,  that  Elis  and 
Boeotia  had  been  first  subjected  to  revolution,  not  in  the 
shape  of  mere  change  of  dynasty,  but  in  the  decom- 
position, so  to  speak,  of  their  ancient  forms  of  monarchy, 
we  must  again  call  to  mind  that  Thucydides'^,  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  best  lands  underwent  the  most  frequent 
social  changes  by  the  successions  of  new  inhabitants, 
names  Boeotia, and  'most  of  Peloponnesus'  as  examples 
of  the  kind  of  district  to  which  his  remark  applied. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  organization  of  the  armament 
forTroy  shows  us  the  ancient  monarcliical  system  intact 
in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Greece.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  Odyssey,  we  find  increasing  signs  of  serious 
changes  ;  which  doubtless  were  then  prei)aring  the  way, 
by  the  overthrow  of  old  dynasties,  for  the  great  Dorian 
invasion.  And  it  is  here  worth  while  to  remark  a 
great  difference.  The  mere  supervention  of  one  race 
upon  another,  the  change  from  a  Pelasgian  to  an  Hel- 
lenic character,  does  not  appear  to  have  entailed  altera- 
tions nearly  so  substantial  in  the  character  and  stability 
of  Hellenic  government,  as  did  the  Trojan  expedition  ; 
which,  by  depriving  societies  of  tlieir  natural  heads,  and 

•^  II.  ix.  381.  y  II.  V.  707-10.  "  Thuc.  i.  2. 
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of  the  fighting  men  of  the  population,  left  an  open 
field  to  the  operation  of  disorganizing  causes. 

Strabo  has  a  remarkable  passage,  though  one  in 
which  he  makes  no  particular  reference  to  Homer,  on 
the  subject  of  the  invasions  and  displacements  of  one 
race  by  another.  These,  he  says%  had  indeed  been 
known  before  the  Trojan  war :  but  it  was  immediately 
upon  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  after  that  period, 

that  they  gained  head  :  fxaXia-ra  fxev  ovv  Kara  ra  TpcoiKu, 
Ka\  ixera  ravra,  rag  ecpoSovg  yeveuOai  /cat  raf  ixeravacrTa- 
(T€i9  arvvi^rj,  tcov  re  ^ap^apcav  cifxa  kui  toov  'EXAj^t-coi'  opfxri 
TLVL   -^prjcraiuLevcov  tt^oo?  t//v  tcov  aXXoTplwi'  KaraKTt](Tiv.      Of 

this  the  Odyssey  affords  some  curious  indications. 

Among  many  alleged  and  some  real  shades  of  dif- 
ference between  the  poems,  we  may  note  two  of  a 
considerable  political  significance  :  the  word  King  in 
the  Odyssey  has  acquired  a  more  lax  signification,  and 
the  word  Queen,  quite  unknown  to  the  Iliad,  has  come 
into  free  use. 

It  will  be  shown  ho\v  strictly,  in  the  Iliad,  the  term 
/3acriXeu9,  with  its  appropriate  epithets,  is  limited  to  the 
very  first  persons  of  the  Greek  armament.  N^ow  in  the 
Odyssey  there  are  but  two  States,  with  the  organization 
of  which  we  have  occasion  to  become  in  any  degree 
acquainted  :  one  of  them  Scheria,  the  other  Ithaca. 
Of  the  first  we  do  not  see  a  great  deal,  and  the  force 
of  the  example  is  diminished  by  the  avowedly  mythical 
or  romantic  character  of  the  delineation :  but  the  fact 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  Scheria  we  find  there  are 
twelve  kings  of  the  country,  with  Alcinous^  the  thir- 
teenth, as  their  superior  and  head.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant and  historically  significant  that,  in  the  limited 

»  B.  xii.  8,4.  p.  572.  ^  Od.  v-iii.  391.  vi.  54. 
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and  comparatively  poor  clominions  of  Ulysses,  there  are 
now  many  kings.     For  Telemaclius  says^ 

dAA.'  yrot  (SatTLKrjes  'A)(at(S/^  elcrl  Kal  aAAot 
-TToAAot  h'  ajxcpidKi^  'lOuKr],  vtoi  ?/8e  iraKaioi. 

His  meaning  must  be  to  refer  to  the  number  of  nobles 
who  were  now  collected,  from  Cephallonia  and  the 
other  dominions  of  Ulysses,  into  that  island.  The  ob- 
servation is  made  by  him  in  reply  to  the  Suitor  Anti- 
nous,  who  had  complained  of  his  bold  language,  and 
hoped  he  never  would  be  king  in  Ithaca  •^i 

IXT]  ae  y  Iv  a/x^jtciAoj  ^XQaKX]  fia<JiKr\a  Kooviojv 
TTOLrjaetev,  6  rot  yevefj  Trarpmov  ecrrtr. 

It  is,  I  think,  clear,  that  in  this  place  Antinous  does 
not  mean  merely,  '  I  hope  you  will  not  become  one  of 
us,'  which  might  be  said  in  reference  merely  to  the 
contingency  of  his  assuming  the  controul  of  his  paternal 
estates,  but  that  he  refers  to  the  sovereignty  properly  so 
called :  for  Telemaclius,  after  having  said  there  are 
many  jSaa-iXtjeg  in  Ithaca,  proceeds  to  say,  '  Let  one  of 
them  be  chosen',  or  '  one  of  these  may  be  chosen,  to 
succeed  Ulysses ;' 

tS)V  Kev  TL<{  Tob^  exyj(TLV,  €7761  ddve  5tos  '08i»o-(rev?. 

'  but  let  me,'  he  continues,  '  be  master  of  my  own  house 
and  property.'  Thus  we  have  (Baa-iXev?  bearing  two 
senses  in  the  very  same  passage.  First,  it  means  the 
noble,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  here  evidently  used  in  an  improper  sense  ;  secondly,  it 
means  the  person  who  rules  the  whole  of  them,  and  it 
is  here  as  evidently  employed  in  its  original  and  proper 
signification.  It  seems  very  doubtful,  however,  whether, 
even  in  the  Odyssey,  the  relaxed  sense  ever  appears  as  a 
simple  title  in  the  singular  number.  The  only  signs  of 
it  are  these;  Antinous  is  told  that  he  is  like  a  king^^  in 

b  Od.  i.  394.  V  Ibid.  386.  d  Od.  xvii.  416. 
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appearance;  and  he  is  also  expressly  called  ^aa-iXev?  in  the 
strongly  and  generally  suspected  veKvta  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Book^.  So  again,  the  kingly  epithet  Aiorpetpr]^ 
is  not  used  in  the  singular  for  any  one  below  the  rank 
of  a  (SacriXeu?  of  the  Iliad,  except  once,  where,  in  ad- 
dressing Agelaus  the  Suitor,  it  is  employed  by  Melan- 
thius,  the  goatherd,  one  of  the  subordinate  adherents 
and  parasites  of  that  party  ^ 

This  relaxation  in  the  sense  of  ^aa-iXeu?,  definite  and 
limited  as  is  its  application  in  the  Iliad,  is  no  incon- 
siderable note  of  change. 

Equally,  or  more  remarkable,  is  the  introduction  in 
the  Odyssey  of  the  words  Secnroim  and  /3ao-/Aem,  and 
the  altered  use  of  avacraa. 

1.  ^ea-TToiva  is  applied,  Od.  iii.  403,  to  the  wife  of 
Pisistratus,  son  of  Nestor;  to  Arete,  queen  of  the 
Phscacians,  Od.  vii.  53,  347  ;  to  Penelope,  Od.  xiv.  9, 
127,451;  XV.  374,  7;  xvii.  83;  xxiii.  2. 

2.  avaa-cra  is  applied  in  the  Iliad,  xiv.  326,  to  Ceres 
only;  but  in  the  Odyssey,  besides  Minerva,  in  Od.  iii. 
380,  Ulysses  applies  it  twice  to  Nausicaa,  in  Od.  vi. 
149,  175  ;  apparently  in  some  doubt  whether  she  is  a 
divinity  or  a  mortal.  I  would  not  however  dwell 
strongly  on  this  distinction  between  the  poems ;  for  we 
seem  to  find  substantially  the  human  use  of  the  word 
avaa-a-a  in  the  name  of  Agamemnon's  daughter,  'Icpid- 
vaa-cra,  which  is  used  in  II.  ix.  145. 

3.  Baa-iXela  is  used  many  times  in  the  Odyssey;  and 
is  applied  to 

a.  Nausicaa,  Od.  vi.  115. 

d.  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  Od.  xi.  258  ;  but 
only  in  the  phrase  /Saa-lXeia  ywaiKwv,  which  seems  to  re- 
semble ^la  yvvaiKwu. 

c  Od.  xxiv.  179.  ^  Od.  xxii.  136. 
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c.  Arete,  queen  of  the  Ph?eacians,  Od.  xiii.  59. 

d.  Penelope,  Od.  xvi.  332,  7  :  and  elsewhere. 
Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  use  of  the  word  is 

forborne  in  the  Iliad  from  the  want  of  fit  persons  to 
bear  it;  for  Hecuba,  as  the  wife  of  Priam,  and  Helen, 
as  the  wife  of  Paris,  possibly  also  Andromache,  (though 
this  is  much  more  doubtful^,)  were  all  of  a  rank  to  have 
received  it :  nor  can  we  account  for  its  absence  by  their 
appearing  only  as  Trojans ;  for  the  title  of  (3acn\evg  is 
frequently  applied  to  Priam,  and  it  is  likewise  assigned 
to  Paris,  though  to  no  other  member  of  the  Trojan 
royal  family. 

We  have  also  two  other  cases  in  the  Iliad  of  women 
who  were  queens  of  some  kind.  One  is  that  of  Ilypsi- 
j)yle,  who  apparently  exercised  supreme  power*^  in 
Lemnos,  but  we  are  left  to  inference  as  to  its  cha- 
racter: the  other  is  the  mother  of  Andromache', 

rj  (3a(T[Kev€V  vtrb  VIXAko)  vXi]i(yar]. 

She  was  what  we  term  a  Queen  consort,  for  her  husband 
Eetion  was  alive  at  the  time.  In  the  Odyssey  we  are 
told  that  Chloris,  whom  Neleus  married,  reigned  at 
Pylos ;  ri  Se  UvXou  ^aa-iXeve,  Od.  xi.  285.  In  this  place 
the  word  ^acriXeveiv  may  perhaps  imply  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  power.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  introduction  of 
the  novel  title  of  Queen  betokens  political  movement. 
There  are  other  signs  of  advancing  change  in  the 
character  of  kingship  discernible  from  the  Odyssey, 
which  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  hereafter. 
In  the  meantime,  the  two  which  are  already  before  us 
are,  it  will  be  observed,  exactly  in  the  direction  we 
might  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
from  the  tradition  of  Strabo.     We  have  before  us  an 

g  See  inf.  '  IHos.'  i'  11.  vii.  469. 

'  II.  vi.  395-7-  425- 
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effort  of  the  country  amounting  to  a  violent,  and  also  an 
unnaturally  continued  strain ;  a  prolonged  absence  of 
its  best  heads,  its  strongest  arms,  its  most   venerated 
authorities:    wives  and  young  children,  infants  of  ne- 
cessity in  many  cases,  remain  at  home.     It  was  usual 
no  doubt  for  a  ruler,  on  leaving  his  country,  to  appoint 
some  guardian  to  remain  behind  him,  as  we  see  from 
the  case  of  Agamemnon,   (Od.  iii.  2,67,)  and  from  the 
language  of  Telemachus,  (Od.xv.  89);  but  no  regent, 
deputy,  or  adviser,  could  be  of  much  use  in  that  stage 
of  society.     Again,  in  every  class  of  every  community, 
there  are  boys  rapidly  passing  into  manhood  ;  they  form 
unawares  a  new  generation,  and  the  heat  of  their  young 
blood,  in  the  absence  of  vigorous  and  established  con- 
troul,  stirs,  pushes  forward,  and  innovates.   Once  more, 
as  extreme  youth,  so  old  age  likewise  was  ordinarily  a 
disqualification  for  war.     And  as  we  find  Laertes  and 
Peleus,  and  ]\Ienoetius,  with  Admetus,  besides  probably 
other  sovereigns  whom  Homer  has  not  named  to  us,  left 
behind  on  this  account,  so  there  must  have  been  many 
elderly  men  of  the  class  of  nobles  {apia-T^eg,  e^o-)(oi  avSpeg) 
who  obtained  exemption  from  actual  service  in  the  war. 
There  is  too  every  appearance  that,  in  some  if  not  all 
the  states  of  Greece,  there  had  been  those  who  escaped 
from  service  on  other  grounds ;  perhaps  either  from  be- 
longing to  the  elder  race,  which  was  more  peculiarly 
akin  to  Troy,  or  from  local  jealousies,  or  from  the  love 
of  ease.     For  in  Ithaca  we  find  old  men,  contempo- 
raries and  seniors  of  Ulysses,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  expedition  ;  and  there  are  various  towns  mentioned 
in  different  parts  of  the  ])oems,  which  do  not  appear 
from  the  Catalogue  to  have  made  any  contribution  to 
the  force.     Such  were  possibly  the  various  places  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Ephyre,  and  with  higher  likelihood 
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the  towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  be  made  over  to 
Achilles^. 

Again,  as  Cinyres'  the  ruler  of  Cyprns,  and  Eche- 
polus"^  the  son  of  Anchises,  obtained  exemption  by 
means  of  gifts  to  Agamemnon,  so  may  others,  both 
rulers  and  private  individuals,  have  done.  But  the  two 
main  causes,  which  would  probably  operate  to  create 
perturbation  in  connection  with  the  absence  of  the 
army,  were,  without  much  doubt,  first,  the  arrival  of 
a  new  race  of  youths  at  a  crude  and  intemperate 
manhood ;  and  secondly,  the  unadjusted  relations  in 
some  places  of  the  old  Pelasgian  and  the  new  Hellenic 
settlers.  Their  differences,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
highest  established  authority  had  been  removed,  would 
naturally  in  many  places  spring  up  afresh.  In  con- 
formity with  the  first  of  these  causes,  the  Suitors  as  a 
body  are  called  very  commonly  veo\  vTrepijvopeoure^", 
'  the  domineering  youths.'  And  the  circumstances 
under  which  Ulysses  finds  himself,  when  he  has  re- 
turned to  Ithaca,  appear  to  connect  themselves  also  with 
the  latter  of  the  above-named  causes.     But,  whatever 

^  There  is  a  nexus  of  ideas  at-  lemus  may  have  been  an  acquit- 
tached  to  these  towns  that  excites  tance  of  a  residue  of  debt  stand- 
suspicion.  It  would  have  been  in  ing  over  fi-om  the  original  offer 
keeping   with   the    character    of  of  Agamemnon,   out    of   which 
Agamemnon   to    offer    them    to  the  seven  towns  appear  to  have 
Achilles,  on  account  of  his  hav-  dropped  by  consent  of  all  par- 
ing already  found  he  could  not  ties. 
control  them  himself.   No  one  of        ^  II.  xi.  20. 
them  appears  in  the  Catalogue.  m  II.  xxiii.  296. 
Nor  do  we  hear  of  them  in  the         "  Od.    ii.   324,  331,   et   alibi. 
Nineteenth  Book,  when  the  gifts  The  epithet  is,  I  think,  exactly 
are  accepted.    It  seems,  however,  rendered  by  another  word  very 
just  possible  that  the  promise  by  difficult  to  translate  into  English, 
!Menelaus    of   the    hand   of   his  the  Italian  prepotenti. 
daughter  Hermione  to  Neopto- 
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the  reasons,  it  is  plain  that  his  position  had  become 
extremely  precarious.  Notwithstanding  his  wealth, 
ability,  and  fame,  he  did  not  venture  to  appeal  to  the 
people  till  he  had  utterly  destroyed  his  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  and  even  then  it  was  only  by  his  promptitude, 
strength  of  hand,  and  indomitable  courage,  that  he 
succeeded  in  quelling  a  most  formidable  sedition. 

Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  natural,  than  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  sovereigns,  often  combined  with  the 
infancy  of  their  children,  the  mother  should  become 
the  depositary  of  an  authority,  from  which,  as  we  see 
by  other  instances,  her  sex  does  not  appear  to  have 
excluded  her:  and  that  if,  as  is  probable,  the  instances 
were  many  and  simultaneous,  this  systematic  character 
eiven  to  female  rule  should  have  its  formal  result  on 
language  in  the  creation  of  the  word  Queen,  and  its 
twin  phrase  SeaTroiva,  or  Mistress.  The  extension  of  the 
word  avaa-aa  from  divinities  to  mortals  might  result 
from  a  subaltern  operation  of  the  same  causes. 

In  the  very  same  manner,  the  diminished  force  of 
authority  at  its  centre  would  increase  the  relative  pro- 
minence of  such  among  the  nobles  as  remained  at 
home.  On  reaching  to  manhood,  they  would  in  some 
cases,  as  in  Ithaca,  find  themselves  practically  inde- 
pendent. The  natural  result  would  be,  that  having, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  that  is  to  say,  so  fiir  probably 
as  their  own  properties  and  neighbourhoods  respectively 
were  concerned,  much  of  the  substance  of  sovereignty 
actually  in  their  hands,  they  should  proceed  to  arrogate 
its  name.  Hence  come  the  l3aa-iXi]eg  of  Ithaca  and  the 
islands  near  it ;  some  of  them  young  men,  who  had 
become  adult  since  the  departure  of  Ulysses,  others  of 
them  old,  who,  remaining  behind  him,  had  found  their 
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position  effectively  changed,  if  not  by  the  fact  of  his  de- 
parture, yet  by  the  prolongation  of  his  absence. 

The  relaxed  use,  then,  of  the  term  ^ua-iXcu^  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  appearance  of  the  term  ftaarlXeia  and 
of  others  in  a  similar  category,  need  not  qualify  the  pro- 
])osition  above  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  ^aa-iXeh^ 
of  the  Iliad.  He,  as  M'e  shall  see  from  the  facts  of  the 
poem,  stands  in  a  different  position,  and  presents  to 
us  a  living  picture  of  the  true  heroic  age°. 

This  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  King  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  idea  of 
the  great  office  which  it  betokened.  It  had  descended 
from  a  more  noble  to  a  less  noble  type.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  it  had  now  first  submitted  to  limitations. 
The  ^ua-iXevg  of  the  Greeks  was  always  and  essentially 
limited  :  and  hence  probably  it  was,  that  the  usurper  of 
sole  and  indefinite  power  in  the  state  was  so  essentially 
and  deeply  odious  to  the  Greeks,  because  it  was  felt 
that  he  had  plundered  the  people  of  a  treasure,  namely, 
free  government,  which  they  and  their  early  forefathers 
had  ]iossessed  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  in  the  Odyssey  that  we  are  first  startled  by 
meeting  not  only  a  wider  diffusion  and  more  lax  use  of 
the  name  of  king,  but  together  with  this  change  another 
one  ;  namely,  a  lower  conception  of  the  kingly  office. 
The  splendour  of  it  in  the  Iliad  is  always  associated 
with   duty.     In   the   simile   M'here   Homer   speaks  of 


o  I  need    hardly   express  my  an  ava^  was  not  a  l^acriKevs.    It  is 

dissent  from  the  account  given  of  true  that  an  ava^  might  be  civa^ 

the  ^acrikevs  and  nua^  in  the  note  either   of  fi-eemeu  or  of  slaves  ; 

on  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  but  so  he  might  of  houses  (Od.  i. 

II.  p.  84.     There  is  no  race  in  397),  of  fishes  (II.  xiii.  28),  or  of 

Troas  called  ^aa-iXfvraTov.    Every  dogs  (Od.  xvii.  318). 
^aaiXfi's  was  an  civa^  ;  but  many 
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corrupt  governors,  that  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  on  a  land  by  crooked  judgments,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  he  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  /3ao-i- 

XeJfP  : 

ore  877  p    avbpecrcn  KOT^a-crdixevos  xc-^^'^V^lli 
ot  fiCr]  eiv  ayopfj  aKoXias  Kpivuicn  Oip-icrras. 

Tlie  worst  thing  that  is  even  hinted  at  as  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  is  slackness  in  the  discharge  of  the 
office :  it  never  degenerates  into  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression to  mankind.  But  in  the  Odyssey,  which  evi- 
dently represents  with  fidelity  the  political  condition  of 
Greece  after  the  great  shock  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  find 
that  kingship  has  come  to  be  viewed  by  some  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  enjoyment  of  great  possessions, 
which  it  implied  or  brought,  and  as  an  object  on  that 
account  of  mere  ambition.  Not  of  what  we  should 
call  absolutely  vicious  ambition :  it  is  not  an  absolute 
perversion,  but  it  is  a  clear  declension  in  the  idea,  that 
I  here  seek  to  note 

rf  ^fis  TOVTO  KaKLfTTOv  kv  avOpca-noicri  TeTv)($aL ; 
ov  ixkv  yap  n  kukov  fia(n\€V€p.€V'  at^d  ri  ol  b(o 
a<pv€ibv  TreAerat^  koL  Tiixr]€aT€pos  avros. 

This  general  view  of  the  office  as  one  to  be  held  for 
the  personal  enjoyment  of  the  incumbent,  is  broadly 
distinguished  from  such  a  case  as  that  in  the  Iliad, 
where  Agamemnon,  offering  seven  cities  to  Achilles^ 
strives  to  tempt  him  individually  by  a  particular  in- 
ducement, drawn  from  his  own  undoubtedly  rather 
sordid  mind  ; 

ot  /ce  I  bu)Tlvr](n  6ebv  ^os  ripycrovcni'. 

The  moral  causes  of  this  change  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree traceable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  and  we 

P  Tl.  xvi.  386.  q  Od.  i.  391-3.  ^  n  ]^_  i^^. 
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soeni  to  see  how  the  conception  above  expressed  was 
engendered  in  the  mind  of  Mentor,  when  he  observes% 
that  it  is  now  useless  for  a  king  to  be  wise  and  benevolent 
like  Uljsses,  who  was  gentle  like  a  father  to  his  people, 
in  order  that,  like  Ulysses,  he  may  be  forgotten  :  so 
that  he  may  just  as  well  be  lawless  in  character,  and 
oppressive  in  action.  The  same  ideas  are  expressed  by 
Minerva^  in  the  very  same  words,  at  the  second  Olym- 
pian meeting  in  the  Odyssey.  It  would  therefore  thus 
appear,  that  this  particular  step  downwards  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  governments  of  the  heroic  age  was  owing 
to  the  cessation,  through  prolonged  absence,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  legitimate  sovereigns,  and  to  consequent 
encroachment  upon  their  moderate  powers. 

And  it  is  surely  well  worthy  of  remark  that  we  find 
in  this  very  same  poem  the  first  exemplification  of  the 
character  of  a  bad  and  tyrannical  monarch,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  certain  king  Echetus  ;  of  whom  all  we  know 
is,  that  he  lived  somewhere  upon  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  that  he  was  the  pest  of  all  mortals  that  he  had  to 
do  with.  With  great  propriety,  it  is  the  lawless  Suitors 
who  are  shown  to  be  in  some  kind  of  relation  with  him  ; 
for  in  the  Eighteenth  Odyssey  they  threaten"  to  send 
Irus,  who  had  annoyed  them  in  his  capacity  of  a  beggar, 
to  king  Echetus,  that  he  might  have  his  nose  and  ears 
cut  ofi",  and  be  otherwise  mutilated.  The  same  threat 
is  repeated  in  the  Twenty-first  Book  against  Ulysses 
himself,  and  the  line  that  conveys  it  reappears  as  one  of 
the  Homeric  fovmulcB^  ; 

ets  "^y^^rov  j3acn.\rja,  fBpoTwv  brjKrujLova  TiavTMV. 
Probably  this  Echetus  was  a  purchaser  of  slaves.     It 

s  Od.  ii.  230-4.  t  Od.  V.  8-12. 

u.  Od.  xviii.  83-6  and  114.  ^  Od.  xxi.  308. 
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is  little  likely  that  the  Suitors  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  sending  Irus  away,  rather  than  dis])ose  of 
him  at  home,  except  with  the  hope  of  a  price ;  as  they 
suggest  to  Telemachus  to  ship  off  Theoclymenus  and 
Ulysses  (still  disguised)  to  the  Sicels,  among  whom 
tliey  will  sell  welU. 

The  kingship,  of  which  the  features  were  so  boldly 
and  fairly  defined  in  the  Homeric  age,  soon  passed 
away;  and  was  hardly  to  be  found  represented  by  any 
thing  but  its  (pdopa,  the  rupawh  or  despotism,  which 
neither  recognised  limit  nor  rested  upon  reverence  or 
upon  usage,  but  had  force  for  its  foundation,  was  essen- 
tially absolute,  and  could  not,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  our  nature,  do  otherwise  than  rapidly  and 
ordinarily  degenerate  into  the  positive  vices,  which 
have  made  the  name  of  tyrant  '  a  curse  and  a  hissing' 
over  the  earth.  In  Hesiod  we  find  what  Homer  no 
where  furnishes;  an  odious  epithet  attached  to  the 
whole  class  of  kings.  The  Oeioi  ^aa-iXije?  of  the  heroic 
age  have  disappeared :  they  are  now  sometimes  the 
aiSoioi  still,  but  sometimes  the  Scopocfyayoi,  the  gift- 
greedy,  instead.  They  desire  that  litigation  should  in- 
crease, for  the  sake  of  the  profits  that  it  brings  them^ ; 

fjjya  Kvhaivu>v  fia(nXr\as 
b(opo(f)dyov9,  oi  T-qvbe  bUrjv  kOikovcn  btKacraai. 

The  people  has  now  to  expiate  the  wickedness  of  these 
corrupted  kings ; 

dcfyp"  aTTOTCa-p 
brjijios  araaOaXtas  ^aaikicnv' 

A  Shield  of  Achilles,  manufactured  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Hesiodic  age,  M'ould  not  have  given  us,  for  the 
pattern  of  a  king,  one  who  stood  smiling  in  his  fields 

y  Od.  XX.  382,  3.  z  Hesiod  "Epy.  i.  39.  258.  cf.  262. 
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behind  his  rea])ors  as  they  felled  the  corii^.  Yet  while 
Ilesiod  makes  it  plain  that  he  had  seen  kin^^ship  de- 
graded by  abuse,  he  has  also  shown  us,  that  his  age 
retained  the  ideas  both  that  justice  was  its  duty,  and  that 
persuasion  was  the  grand  basis  of  its  power.  For,  as  he 
says  in  one  of  his  few  fine  passages^  at  the  birth  of  a 
king,  the  Muses  pour  dew  upon  his  tongue,  that  he 
may  have  the  gift  of  gentle  speech,  and  may  administer 
strict  justice  to  the  people.  He  then,  or  the  ancient 
writer  who  has  interpolated  him,  goes  on  to  describe 
the  work  of  royal  oratory,  in  thoughts  chiefly  borrowed 
from  the  poems  of  Homer.  But  the  increase  of  wx^alth, 
and  the  multiplication  of  its  kinds  through  commerce, 
mocked  the  simple  state  of  the  early  kings,  and  tempted 
them  into  a  rapacity,  before  which  the  barriers  of  ancient 
custom  gave  way :  and  so,  says  Thucydides'',  to.  iroWa 

TvpavvL^e<i  iv  ratif  TroXecri  KaOicTTavTO,  tcou  irpoa-oowv  fxeii^^o- 
vMu  yLjvojULevMv.  The  germ  of  this  evil  is  just  discernible 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  the  Iliad :  and  it  is  marked  by 
the  epithet  of  Achilles,  who,  when  angry,  still  knows 
how  to  strike  at  the  weakest  point  of  his  character,  by 
calling  him  S}]ia.6[3opo9  (3a(Ti\eug^\  a  king  who  eat  up,  or 
impoverished,  those  under  his  command.  Whether  the 
charge  was  in  any  great  degree  deserved  or  not,  we  can 
hardly  say.  Helen  certainly  gives  to  the  Achaean  king 
a  better  character*^.  But  however  that  may  be,  the 
reproach  was  altogether  personal  to  the  man.  The 
reverence  due  and  paid  to  the  office  must  have  been 
immense,  when  Ulysses,  alone,  and  armed  only  with 
the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  could  stem  the  torrent  of 


a  II.  xviii.  556.  ^  Hes.  Theog.  80-97.  ^  Thuc.  i.  13. 

d  II.  i.  231.  c  II.  iii.  179. 
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the  flying  soldiery,  and  turn  them  back  upon  the  place 
of  meeting. 

Even  in  the  Iliad,  indeed,  we  scarcely  find  the  strictly 
patriarchal   king.     The   constitution   of  the   state   has 
ceased  to  be  modelled  in  any  degree  on  the  pattern  of 
the  family.     The  different  classes  are  united  together 
by  relations  which,  though  undefined  and  only  nascent, 
are  yet  purely  political.     Ulysses,  in  his  character  of 
king,  had  been  gentle  as  a  father^ ;  but  the  idea  which 
makes  the  king  even  metaphorically  the  father  of  his 
people  is  nowhere,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  Homer :  it 
was  obsolete.     Ethnical,  local,  and  dynastic  changes, 
often  brought  about  by  war,  had  effaced  the  peculiar 
traits  of  patriarchal  kingship,  with  the  exception  of  the 
old  title   of  ava^  avSpMv;   and   had  substituted  those 
heroic  monarchies  which  retained,  in  a  larger  develop- 
ment, so  much  of  what  was  best  in   the  still  older  sys- 
tem.   As  even  these  monarchies  had  begun,  before  the 
Trojan  war,  to  be  shaken  here  and  there,  and  as  the 
Odyssey  exhibits  to  us  the  state  of  things  when  ai)pa- 
rently  their  final  knell  had  sounded,  so,  in  the  age  of 
Hesiod,  that  iron  age,  when  Commerce  had  fairly  settled 
in  Greece,  and  had  brought  forth  its  eldest-born  child 
Competition?^,  they  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Yet 
they  were  still  remembered,  and  still  understood.    And 
it  might  well  be  that,  long  after  society  had  outgrown 
the  forms  of  patriarchal  life,  men  might  nevertheless 
cling  to  its  associations ;  and  so  long  as  those  associa- 
tions were  represented  by  old  hereditary  sovereignties, 
holding  either  in  full  continuity,  or  by  ties  and  tradi- 
tions not  absolutely  broken,  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  system  might  continue  to  subsist;  political  free- 

f  Od.  ii.  47.  e  Hesiod.  "Epy.  17-24. 
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(lorn  respecting  tlie  tree,  under  the  shadow  of  which  it 
had  itself  grown  nj). 

It  sliould  be  easier  for  the  English,  than  for  the  na- 
tions of  most  other  countries,  to  make  this  picture  real 
to  their  own  minds;  for  it  is  the  very  picture  before  our 
own  eyes  in  our  own  time  and  country,  where  visible 
traces  of  the  patriarchal  mould  still  coexist  in  the  na- 
tional institutions  with  political  liberties  of  more  recent 
fashion,  because  they  retain  their  hold  upon  the  general 
affections. 

And,  indeed,  there  is  a  sign,  long  posterior  to  the 
account  given  by  Hesiod  of  the  heroic  age,  and  distinct 
also  from  the  apparently  favourable  notice  by  Thucydides 
of  the  iraTpiKoi  ^acriXeiai,  which  might  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  old  name  of  king  left  a  good  character 
behind  it.  It  is  the  reverence  which  continued  to  at- 
tend that  name,  notwithstanding  the  evil  association, 
which  events  could  not  fail  to  establish  between  it  and 
the  usurpations  {rupcxvi'iSeg).  For  when  the  office  of  the 
^aa-iXeug  had  either  wholly  disappeared,  as  in  Athens,  or 
had  undergone  essential  changes,  as  in  Sparta,  so  that 
^acrlXeia  no  longer  appears  with  the  philosophical  ana- 
lysts as  one  of  the  regular  kinds  of  government,  but 
ij.ovap-)(j.a  is  substituted,  still  the  name  remained '',  and 
bore  for  long  long  ages  the  traces  of  its  pristine  dignity, 
like  many  another  venerable  symbol,  with  which  we 
are  loath  to  part,  even  after  we  have  ceased  either  to 
respect  the  thing  it  signifies,  or  perhaps  even  to  under- 
stand its  significance. 

Such  is  a  rude  outline  of  the  history  of  the  office. 


^  The  title  is  stated  to  have     Griechische    Staatsverfassungen, 
been  applied   in  Attica  even  to     b.  ii.  p.  70. 
the  decennial  archons.   Tittmann, 
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Let  us  now  emleavour  to  trace  tlie  portrait  of  it  wliioli 
has  been  drawn  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

1.  The  class  of  |8ao-tXJ?e?  has  the  epithet  Oeloi,  which 
is  never  used  by  Homer  except  to  place  tlie  subject  of 
it  in  some  special  relation  with  deity ;  as  for  (a)  kings, 
(/))  bards,  (c)  the  two  protagonists,  Achilles  and  Ulysses, 

(d)  several  of  the   heroes   who   predeceased   the   war, 

(e)  the  herald  in  II.  iv.  192  ;  who,  like  an  ambassador 
in  modern  times,  personally  represents  the  sovereign, 
and  is  therefore  Aio?  ayyeXa  i]Se  ku)  av^pMv,  II.  i.  334. 

2.  This  class  is  marked  by  the  exclusive  api)lication 
to  it  of  the  titular  epithet  AioTpefpij? ;  which,  by  the 
relations  with  Jupiter  which  it  expresses,  denotes  the 
divine  origin  of  sovereign  power.  The  word  Aioyevtj^ 
has  a  bearing  similar  to  that  of  Aiorpecp)]?,  but  appa- 
rently rather  less  exclusive.  Although  at  first  sight 
this  may  seem  singular,  and  we  should  perhaps  expect 
the  order  of  the  two  words  to  be  reversed,  it  is  really 
in  keeping ;  for  the  gods  had  many  reputed  sons  of 
whom  they  took  no  heed,  and  to  be  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  Jupiter  was  therefore  a  far  higher  ascription, 
than  merely  to  be  born  or  descended  from  him. 

3.  To  the  (Saa-iXev?,  and  to  no  one  else,  is  it  said  that 
Jupiter  has  intrusted  the  sceptre,  the  symbol  of  au- 
thority, together  with  the  prerogatives  of  justice'.  The 
sceptre  or  staff  was  the  emblem  of  regal  power  as  a 
whole.  Hence  the  account  of  the  origin  and  successive 
deliveries  of  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon'^.  Hence 
Ulysses  obtained  the  use  of  it  in  order  to  check  the 
Greeks  and  bring  them  back  to  the  assembly,  ii.  186. 
Hence  we  constantly  hear  of  the  sceptre  as  carried  by 
kings :  hence  the  epithet  a-Kijirrouxoi  is  applied  to  them 

'  II.  ii.  205.  1^  11.  ii.  1 01. 
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exclusively  in  ironier,  and  tlie  sceptre  is  carried  by  wo 
other  persons,  except  by  Judges,  and  by  lierald-ser- 
jeants,  as  their  deputies. 

4.  The  (3aa-i\T]e^  are  in  many  places  spoken  of  as  a 
class  or  order  by  themselves  ;  and  in  this  cai»acity  they 
form  the  ^ovX>]  or  council  of  the  army.  Thus  when 
Achilles  describes  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  Aga- 
memnon to  the  principal  ])crsons  of  the  army,  he  says^ 

aXXa  8'  dpioT?;eo-fn  bCduv  ylpa,  koI  ^afnkevoiv. 

In  this  place  the  Poet  seems  manifestly  to  distinguish 
between  the  class  of  kings  and  that  of  chiefs. 

When  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  higher  order 
of  chiefs  who  usually  met  in  council,  he  calls  them  the 
ye'ioovre?"',  or  the  /3ao-<XJ7e?"  :  but  when  he  speaks  of  the 
leaders  more  at  large,  he  calls  them  by  other  names,  as 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Catalogue,  they  are  apx^t* 
i^yefxoveq,  or  Koipavoi  :  and,  again,  ajO«o-T»ye?".  In  two 
places,  indeed,  he  applies  the  phrase  last-named  to  the 
members  of  that  select  class  of  chiefs  who  were  also 
kings:  but  there  the  expression  is  apicrrfje^  Tlava-)^aiwi'^\ 
a  phrase  of  which  the  effect  is  probably  much  the  same 
as  (Baa-iX^eg  'A-)(aiwv :  the  meaning  seems  to  be  those 
who  were  chief  over  all  orders  of  the  Greeks,  that  is 
to  say,  chiefs  even  among  chiefs.  Thus  Agamemnon 
would  have  been  properly  the  only  ^aaiXev?  Hai^a^atwi/. 

The  same  distinction  is  marked  in  the  proceedings 
of  Ulysses,  when  he  rallies  the  dispersed  Assembly : 
for  he  addressed  coaxingly, 

ovTiva  jxev  ^atrtAfja  kol  e^o^ov  avbpa  Ktxet?;, 

whatever  king  or  leading  man  he  chanced  to  overtake ^. 

1  II.  ix.  334.  P  II.  ii.  404,  and  vli.  327.    On 

■1  II.  ii.  53  et  alibi.  the  force  of  UavaxaLoi,  see  Achseis, 

1  II.  xix.  309.  ii.  86.  or  Ethnology,  p.  420. 

0  II.  ii.  487,493.   XX.  303.  1  II.  ii.  188. 
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5.  The  rank  of  the  Greek  (Saa-tXeh  is  marked  in  the 
Catalogue  by  this  trait ;  that  no  other  person  seems 
ever  to  be  associated  with  them  on  an  equal  footing-  in 
the  command  of  the  force,  even  where  it  was  such  as 
to  require  subaltern  commanders.  Agamemnon,  ]\Iene- 
laus,  Nestor,  Ulysses,  the  two  Ajaxes,  Achilles,  are  each 
named  alone.  Idomeneus  is  named  alone  as  leader  in 
opening  the  account  of  the  Cretans,  ii.  645,  though, 
when  he  is  named  again,  Meriones  also  appears  (650,  i), 
which  arrangement  seems  to  point  to  him  as  only  at 
most  a  quasi-colleague,  and  Sirdcov.  Sthenelus  and 
Euryalus  are  named  after  Diomed  (563-6),  but  it  is 
expressly  added, 

(Tvix-navTcav  b''  yjyeiTo  jSoijv  aya$os  ALOjjLrjbrjs. 

Thus  his  higher  rank  is  not  obscured.  Again,  we  know 
that,  in  the  case  of  Achilles,  there  were  five  persons, 
each  commanding  ten  of  his  fifty  ships  (II.  xvi.  171),  of 
whom  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Catalogue  (681-94), 
though  it  begins  with  a  promise  to  enumerate  all  those 
who  were  in  command  of  the  fleet  (493), 

ap)(0V9  av  vqwv  epim  vrjds  re  TTpoTraaas ; 

and  in  the  case  of  the  Elians  he  names  four  leaders 
who  had  exactly  the  same  command,  each  over  ten 
ships  (6 18).  It  thus  appears  natural  to  refer  his  silence 
about  the  five  to  the  rank  held  by  Achilles  as  a  king. 

So  much  for  the  notes  of  this  class  in  the  Iliad. 

Though  we  are  not  bound  to  su])pose,  that  Homer 
had  so  rigid  a  definition  of  the  class  of  kings  before  his 
mind  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the  more  modern  forms 
of  title,  it  is  clear  in  very  nearly  every  individual  case 
of  a  Greek  chieftain  of  the  Iliad,  whether  he  was  a  /3a- 
cr/XeL'9  or  not. 

The  class  clearly  comprehends  : 
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1.  Agamemnon,  11.  i.  9,  and  in  many  places. 

2.  Menelaus 


3.  Nestor 

4.  Ulysses 

5.  Idomeneus 


from  Tl.xix.310,31 1,  where  they  re- 
main \vith  Achilles,  while  the  other 
jSaaiX^e'?,  ver.  309,  are  sent  away. 
Also  for  Ulysses,  see  xiv.  379  ;  and 
various  places  in  the  Odyssey. 

6.  Achilles,  II.  i.  331.  xvi.  211. 

7.  Diomed,  II.  xiv.  27,  compared  with  29  and  379. 

8.  Ajax  Telamonius,  Il.vii.321  connected  with  344. 

9.  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus. 

Amonff  the  indications,  by  which  the  last-named  chief 
is  shown  to  have  been  a  (BacriXev^,  are  those  which  fol- 
low. He  is  summoned  by  Agamemnon  (II.  ii.  404-6) 
among  the  yepovre?  apia-rrje?  Ylava-^aiwu :  where  all  the 
abovenamed  persons  appear  (except  Achilles),  and  no 
others.  Now  the  yepovreg  or  elders  are  summoned  be- 
fore in  ver.  ^^  of  the  same  book,  and  are  called  in  ver. 
86  the  a-KJjTTTovxoi  I3a(ri\>je?.  Another  proof  of  the  rank 
of  Oileah  Ajax  is  the  familiar  manner  in  which  his 
name  is  associated  on  terms  of  equality,  throughout  the 
poem,  with  that  of  Ajax  Telamonius. 

But  the  part  of  the  poem,  which  sui)])lies  the  most 
})ointed  testimony  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  the  com- 
l)osition  of  the  class  of  kings,  is  the  Tenth  Book. 

Here  we  begin  with  the  meeting  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus  (ver.  34).  Next,  Menelaus  goes  to  call 
the  greater  Ajax  and  Idomeneus  {S3)->  and  Agamemnon 
to  call  Nestor  (54,  74).  Nestor  awakens  Ulysses  (137); 
and  then  Diomed  (157),  whom  he  sends  to  call  Oilean 
Ajax,  together  with  Meges  (175).  They  then  con- 
jointly visit  the  cpvXaKe?  or  watch,  commanded  by  Thra- 
symedes,  Meriones,  and  others  (ix.8o.  x.57-9).  Nestor 
gives  the  watch  an  exhortation  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
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then  reenters  within  the  trench,  followed  by  the  Argeian 
kings  (194,5); 

\    5.'     r/     '     tl 

TOL  0   afx  eirovTo 
^Apyeicov  ^a(n\rj€9,  oaot  KeKK-^aro  l3ovkt]V. 

The  force  of  the  term  (Saa-tXtjeg,  as  marking  off  a  certain 
class,  is  enhanced  by  the  lines  which  follow,  and  which 
tell  us  that  with  them,  the  kings  {roig  S'  a/j.a),  went 
Meriones     and    Thrasymedes     by    special     invitation 

(196,7); 

avTol  yap  KdXeov  (rvjxiJLrjTLdaadai. 

Now  in  this  narrative  it  is  not  stated  that  each  of 
the  persons,  who  had  been  called,  joined  the  company 
which  visited  the  watch  :  but  all  who  did  join  it  are 
evidently  (Baa-iXtje^.  But  we  are  certain  that  Oilean 
Ajax  was  among  them,  because  he  is  mentioned  in  ver. 
228  as  one  of  those  in  the  Council,  who  were  anxious 
to  accompany  Diomed  on  his  enterprise. 

Ajax  Oileus  therefore  makes  the  ninth  King  on  the 
Greek  side  in  the  Iliad. 

These  nine  King-Chiefs,  of  course  with  the  exception 
of  Achilles,  appear  in  every  Council,  and  appear  either 
absolutely  or  almost  alone.  * 

The  line  between  them,  and  all  the  other  chiefs,  is  on 
the  whole  preserved  with  great  precision.  There  are, 
however,  a  very  few  persons,  with  regard  to  whom  the 
question  may  possibly  be  raised  whether  they  passed  it. 

I.  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  and  commander  of  the 
Dulichian  Epeans,  was  not  in  the  first  rank  of  warriors; 
for  he  was  not  one  of  the  ten  who,  including  Menelaus, 
were  ready  to  accept  Hector's  challenge'".  Neither  was 
he  a  member  of  the  ordinary  Council ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  of  the  Night-council,  he  is  summoned.  Those 
who  attended  on  this  occasion  are  also,  as  we  have 

>•  Tl.  yii.  167-70. 
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seen,  called  kings'.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  term 
has  no  appearance  of  having  been  loosely  used  :  since, 
after  saying  that  the  kings  followed  Nestor  to  the 
council,  it  adds,  that  with  them  went  Meriones  and 
Antilochus*. 

But  when  Diomed  proceeds  to  ask  for  a  companion 
on  his  exj)edition,  six  j^ersons  are  mentioned  (227-32)  as 
having  been  desirous  to  attend  him.  They  are  the  two 
Ajaxes,  Meriones,  Thrasymedes,  Menelaus,  and  Ulysses. 
Idomeneus  and  Nestor  are  of  course  excepted  on  account 
of  age.  It  seems  plain,  however,  that  Homers  inten- 
tion was  to  include  the  whole  comj)any,  with  those  ex- 
ceptions only.  He  could  not  mean  that  one  and  one 
only  of  the  able-bodied  warriors  present  hung  back. 
Yet  Meges  is  not  mentioned  ;  the  only  one  of  the  per- 
sons summoned,  who  is  not  accounted  for.  I  therefore 
infer  that  Homer  did  not  mean  to  represent  him  as 
having  attended  ;  and  consequently  he  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood not  included  among  the  (iacriK^e^  by  v.  195. 

2.  Phoenix,  the  tutor  and  friend  of  Achilles,  is  caress- 
ingly called  by  him  Atorpecptj^^  in  the  Ninth  Book  ;  but 
the  petting  and  familiar  character  of  the  speech,  and 
of  the  whole  relation  between  them,  Mould  make  it 
hazardous  to  build  any  thing  upon  this  evidence. 

In  the  Ninth  Book  it  may  appear  probable  that  he 
was  among  the  elders  who  took  counsel  with  Agamem- 
non about  the  mission  to  Achilles,  but  it  is  not  posi- 
tively stated ;  and,  even  if  it  were,  his  relation  to  that 
great  chieftain  would  account  for  his  having  appeared 
there  on  this  occasion  only  (II.  ix.  168).  It  is  remark- 
able that,  at  this  single  juncture.  Homer  tells  us  that 
Agamemnon  collected  not  simply  the  yepovreg,  but  the 

*  II.  X.  175,  connected  with  195.  ^   11.  x.  196,  7, 

u  11.  ix.  607. 
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yepopre^  aoWee?,  as  if  there  were  persons  present,  who 
did  not  belong-  to  the  ordinary  Conneil  (II.  ix.  89). 

Again,  in  the  Nineteenth  Book,  we  are  tohl  (v.  303) 
that  the  yepovreg  '' A-)^aiwv  assembled  in  the  encamp- 
ment of  Achilles,  that  they  might  urge  him  to  eat.  He 
refused  ;  and  he  sent  away  the  'other  kings;'  but  there 
remained  behind  the  two  Atreida?,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  and 
Idomeneiis,  'and  the  old  chariot-driving  Phoenix.'  The 
others  are  mentioned  without  epithet,  probably  because 
they  had  just  been  described  as  kings ;  and  Phoenix  is 
in  all  likelihood  described  by  these  epithets,  for  the 
reason  that  the  term  (Sua-iXrjeg  would  not  include  him 
(xix.  303-12). 

On  the  whole  then,  and  taking  into  our  view  that 
Phoenix  was  as  a  lord,  or  aVa^,  subordinate  to  Peleus, 
and  that  he  was  a  sub-commander  in  the  contingent  of 
Achilles,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  was  not  a  (Bacn- 
AeJ9 ;  if  that  word  had,  as  has  I  think  been  sufficiently 
shown,  a  determinate  meaning. 

3.  Though  Patroclus  was  in  the  first  rank  of  warriors 
he  is  nowhere  called  ^aa-iXevg  or  Aiorpeiprjg ;  but  only 
Aioyevi]9,  which  is  a  word  apparently  used  with  rather 
more  latitude.  The  subordinate  position  of  Menoetius, 
the  father  of  Patroclus,  makes  it  improbable  that  he 
should  stand  as  a  king  in  the  Iliad.  He  appears  to 
have  been  lieutenant  to  Achilles  over  the  whole  body 
of  jNIyrmidons. 

4.  Eurypylus  son  of  Euaemon'',  commander  of  a 
contingent  of  forty  ships,  and  one  of  the  ten  acceptors 
of  the  challenge,  is  in  one  place  addressed  as  Aiorpecpt'i?. 
It  is  doul)tful  whether  he  was  meant  to  be  exhibited 
as  a  fiacriXev?,  or  whether  this  is  a  lax  use  of  the  epi- 
thet ;  if  it  is  so,  it  forms  the  only  exception  (apart  from 

^  II.  ii.  736,  7.   vii.  167.   xi,  819. 
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ix.  607)  to  the  rule  established  by  above  thirty  passages 
of  the  Iliad. 

Upon  the  whole,  then  the  evidence  of  the  Iliad  clearly 
tends  to  show  that  the  title  (^aa-tXev?  was  a  definite  one 
in  the  Greek  army,  and  that  it  was  confined  to  nine 
persons  ;  perhaps  with  some  slight  indistinctness  on  the 
question,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  claim  to  that 
rank  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  persons  more. 

Upon  viewing  the  composition  of  the  class  of  kings, 
whether  we  include  in  it  or  not  such  cases  as  those  of 
Meges  or  Eurypylus,  it  seems  to  rest  upon  the  com- 
bined basis  of 

1.  Real  political  sovereignty,  as  distinguished  from 

subaltern  chiefship  ; 

2.  Marked  personal  vigour ;  and 

3.  Either,  a.  Considerable  territorial  possessions,  as 

in  the  case  of  Idomeneus  and  Oilean 
Ajax  ; 
d.  Extraordinary    abilities    though    with 
small  dominions,   as    in   the   case  of 
Ulysses ;  or,  at  the  least, 
€.  Preeminent  personal  strength  and  va- 
lour, accepted   in  like  manner  as  a 
compensation    for  defective   political 
weight,  as  in  the  case  of  Telamonian 
Ajax. 
Although  the  condition  of  commanding  considerable 
forces  is,  as  we  see,  by  no  means  absolute,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  commander  of  as  large  a  force  as  fifty 
ships  is  a  ^aa-iXevg,  except  Menestheus  only,  an  excep- 
tion which  probably  has  a  meaning.     Agapenor  indeed 
has  sixty  ships  ;  but  then  he  is  immediately  dependent 
on  Agamemnon.  The  Boeotians  too  have  fifty ;  but  they 
are  divided  among  five  leaders. 
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Among  the  bodi!y  qualities  of  Homeric  princes,  we 
may  first  note  beauty.  This  attribute  is  not,  I  think, 
pointedly  ascribed  in  the  poems  to  any  person,  except 
those  of  princely  rank.  It  is  needless  to  collect  all  the 
instances  in  which  it  is  thus  assigned.  Of  some  of  them, 
where  the  description  is  marked,  and  the  persons  in- 
significant, like  Euphorbus  and  NireusJ",  we  may  be  the 
more  persuaded,  that  Homer  was  following  an  extant 
tradition.  Of  the  Trojan  royal  family  it  is  the  eminent 
and  peculiar  characteristic  ;  and  it  remains  to  an  observ- 
able degree  even  in  tlie  case  of  the  aged  Priam^. 
Homer  is  careful "^  to  assert  it  of  his  prime  heroes; 
Achilles  surpasses  even  Nireus ;  Ulysses  possesses  it 
abundantly,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree;  it  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  of  Agamemnon  ;  and  of  Ajax,  who,  in 
the  Odyssey,  is  almost  brought  into  competition  with 
Nireus  for  the  second  honours;  the  terms  of  descrip- 
tion are,  however,  distinguishable  one  from  the  other. 

Again,  with  respect  to  personal  vigour  as  a  condi- 
tion of  sovereignty,  it  is  observed  by  Grote^  that  '  an 
old  chief,  such  as  Peleus  and  Laertes,  cannot  retain 
his  position.'  There  appears  to  have  been  some  diversity 
of  practice.  Nestor,  in  very  advanced  age,  and  when 
miable  to  fight,  still  occupies  his  throne.  The  passage 
quoted  by  Grote  to  uphold  his  assertion  with  respect 
to  Peleus  falls  short  of  the  mark  :  for  it  is  simply  an 
inquiry  by  the  spirit  of  Achilles,  whether  his  father  is 
still  on  the  throne,  or  has  been  set  aside  on  account 
of  age,  and  the  question  itself  shows  that,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  life  of  Achilles,  Peleus,  though  old, 
had  not  been  known  to  have  resigned  the  administra- 

y  11.  xvli.  51.   ii.  673.  iii.  224,  169,    226,    and   Ocl.   xi. 

^  11.  xxiv.  631.  469. 

»  11.  ii.  674.    Od.  xvi.  175.    11.  b  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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tion  of  the  government.  Indeed  his  retention  of"  it 
appears  to  be  presumed  in  the  beautiful  speech  of 
Priam  to  Achilles  (II.  xxiv.  486-92). 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  supplied 
by  Homer  to  show,  that  it  was  the  more  usual  custom 
for  the  sovereign,  as  he  grew  old,  either  to  associate  his 
son  with  him  in  his  cares,  or  to  retire.  The  practice 
of  Troy,  where  we  see  Hector  mainly  exercising  the 
active  duties  of  the  o-overnment — for  he  feeds  the 
troopsS  as  well  as  commands  them — appears  to  have 
corresponded  with  that  of  Greece.  Achilles,  in  the 
Ninth  Iliad,  plainly  im])lies  that  he  himself  was  not,  as 
a  general,  the  mere  delegate  of  his  father;  since  he  in- 
vites Phoenix  to  come  and  share  his  kingdom  with  him. 

But  the  duties  of  counsel  continued  after  those  of 
action  had  been  devolved  :  for  Priam  presides  in  the 
Trojan  ajoph,  and  appears  upon  the  walls,  surrounded 
by  the  Stj/uoyepovre^,  who  were,  apparently,  still  its  prin- 
cipal speakers  and  its  guides.  And  Achilles ^  when  in 
command  before  Troy,  still  looked  to  Peleus  to  provide 
him  with  a  wife. 

I  find  a  clear  proof  of  the  general  custom  of  retire- 
ment, probably  a  gradual  one,  in  the  application  to 
sovereigns  of  the  term  a'l^tjoi.  This  word  is  commonly 
construed  in  Homer  as  meaning  youths  :  but  the  real 
meaning  of  it  is  that  which  in  humble  life  we  convey 
by  the  term  able-bodied ;  that  is  to  say,  those  who  are 
neither  in  boyhood  nor  old  age,  but  in  the  entire 
vigour  of  manhood.  The  mistake  as  to  the  sense  of 
the  term  has  created  difficulties  about  its  origin,  and 
has  led  Doderlein  to  derive  it  from  alOcc,  with  refer- 
ence, I  suppose,  to  the  heat  of  youth,  instead  of  the 
more  obvious  derivation  form  a  and  'C^dw,  expressing 

c  II.  xvii.  225.  d  II.  ix.  394. 
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the  height  of  vital  power.  A  single  passage  will,  I 
think,  suffice  to  show  that  the  word  aiX^t^oii  has  this 
meaning:  M'hieh  is  also  represented  in  two  places  by 
the  paraphrastic  expression  ai(J]io<;  avi'jp^.  In  the  Six- 
teenth Iliad,  Apollo  appears  to  Hector  under  the  form 
of  Asius  (716) : 

avepL  el(TQ.jX€Vos  ai(rj(^  re  Kparepi^  re. 

Now  the  Asius  in  question  was  full  brother  to  Hecuba, 
the  mother  of  Hector  and  eighteen  other  children  ;  and 
he  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  youth. 
The  meaning  of  the  Poet  appears  clearly  to  be  to  pre- 
vent the  supposition,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  natural  one  in  regard  to  Hector's  uncle,  that  this 
Asius,  in  whose  likeness  Apollo  the  unshorn  appeared, 
was  past  the  age  of  vigour  and  manly  beauty,  which  is 
designated  by  the  word  al^ijos. 

There  is  not  a  single  passage,  where  this  word  is 
used  with  any  indication  of  meaning  youths  as  contra- 
distinguished from  mature  men.  But  there  is  a  par- 
ticular passage  Mdiich  precisely  illustrates  the  meaning 
that  has  now  been  given  to  al'^tjo?.  In  the  Catalogue 
we  are  told  that  Hercules  carried  off  Astyoche*^ : 

TTepa-as  acxTea  ttoWo.  AiOTpifpicdv  al(rjS>v. 

Pope  renders  this  in  words  which,  whatever  be  their 
intrinsic  merit,  are,  as  a  translation,  at  once  diffuse  and 
defective : 

'  Where  mighty  towns  in  ruins  spread  the  plain, 
And  saw  their  blooming  warriors  early  slain.' 

Cowper  wholly  omits  the  last  half  of  the  line,  and 
says, 

'  After  full  many  a  city  laid  in  dust'  .... 

e  II.  xvii.  520.   Od.  xii.  83.  f  II.  ii.  660. 
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Cliapiiiaii,  riglit  as  to  tlie  epithet,  gives  the  erroneous 
nieaiiing  to  tlie  substantive  : 

'  Wliere  many  towns  of  princely  youths  lie  levelled  with 
the  ground/ 

Voss,  accurate  as  usual,  aj)pears  to  carry  the  full 
meaning : 

'  Viele  Stadt'  austilgend  dor  gottbesehgten  Manner. ' 

This  line,  in  truth,  affords  an  admirable  touchstone  for 
the  meaning  of  two  important  Homeric  words.  The 
vulgar  meaning  takes  AioTpecpecov  a/^r/wi/  as  simply  illus- 
trious youths.  What  could  Homer  mean  by  cities  of 
illustrious  youths  ?  Is  it  their  sovereigns  or  their  fight- 
ing population  ?  Were  their  sovereigns  all  youths  ? 
AVere  their  fighting  population  all  illustrious?  In  no 
other  place  throughout  the  Iliad,  except  one,  where 
the  rival  reading  aprjidowv  is  evidently  to  be  adopted, 
does  the  Poet  apply  Aiorpecpr]';  to  a  mass  of  men?.  If, 
then,  the  sovereigns  be  njeant,  it  is  plain  that  they 
could  not  all  be  youths,  and  therefore  al'^tjo?  does  not 
mean  a  youth.  But  now  let  us  take  AioTpe(pt]9  in  its 
strict  sense  as  a  royal  title  only ;  then  let  us  remember 
that  thrones  were  only  assumed  on  coming  to  man- 
hood, as  is  plain  from  the  case  of  Telemachus,  who, 
though  his  father,  as  it  was  feared,  was  dead,  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power.  '  May  Jupiter,' 
says  Antinous  to  him,  '  never  make  you  the  ^aaiXevg 
in  Ithaca:  which  is  your  right,' or  'which  would  fall  to 
you  by  birth  ^  :' 

o  rot  y€V€ri  iiaTpmov  iartv. 

When  Telemachus  answers,  by  proposing  that  one  of  the 

S    Nor    is    it    applied    in    the     of  Scheria,   Od.  v.  378  ;    and  to 
Odyssey  to  auy  bodies  more  nu-     them  in  the  character  of  kings, 
merous  than  the  thirteen  'kings'  ^  Qd.  i.  386. 
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nobles  should  assume  the  sovereignty.  Lastly,  upon 
declining  into  old  age,  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  either 
as  to  the  more  active  cares,  or  else  entirely,  relinquished. 
Then  the  sense  of  Il.ii.66o  will  come  out  with  Homer's 
usual  accuracy  and  completeness.  It  will  be  that 
Hercules  sacked  many  cities  of  prince-warriors,  or 
vigorous  and  warlike  princes. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  requisite  that  the  Homeric  ^aat- 
\evs  should  be  a  king,  a  konig,  a  man  of  whom  we  could 
say  that  actually,  and  not  conventionally  alone,  he  can, 
both  in  mind  and  person.  Such  was  the  theory  and 
such  the  practice  of  the  Homeric  age.  There  is  not  a 
single  Greek  sovereign,  with  the  honourable  exception 
of  Nestor,  who  does  not  lead  his  subjects  into  battle  ; 
not  one  who  does  not  excel  them  all  in  strength  of 
hand,  scarcely  any  who  does  not  also  give  proofs  of 
superior  intellect,  where  scope  is  allowed  for  it  by  the 
action  of  the  poem.  Over  and  above  the  work  of 
battle,  the  prince  is  likewise  peerless  in  the  Games. 
Of  the  eight  contests  of  the  Twenty-third  Book,  seven 
are  conducted  only  by  the  princes  of  the  armament. 
The  single  exception  is  remarkable  :  it  is  the  boxing 
match,  which  Homer  calls  irvy /ma-^uj  a\€y€n'i]\  an  epi- 
thet that  he  applies  to  no  other  of  the  matches  except 
the  wrestling. 

But  his  low  estimation  of  the  boxing  comes  out  in 
another  form,  the  value  of  the  prizes.  The  first  prize 
is  an  unbroken  mule :  the  second,  a  double-bowled 
cup,  to  which  no  epithet  signifying  value  is  attached. 
But  for  the  wrestlers  (a  contest  less  dangerous,  and  not 
therefore  requiring,  on  this  score,  greater  inducement 
to  be  provided,)  the  first  prize  was  a  tripod,  worth  twelve 
oxen  ;    and  the   second,   a  woman   slave,   worth   four. 

'   11.  xxiii.  653. 
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VVliat,  then,  was  the  relative  value  of  an  ox  and  a 
mule  not  yet  broken  ?  Mules,  like  oxen,  were  em- 
ployed simjily  for  traction.  They  were  better,  becrause 
more  speedy  in  drawing  the  plough*^ ;  but,  then,  oxen 
were  also  available  for  food,  and  we  have  no  indication 
that  the  former  were  of  greater  value.  Without  there- 
fore resting  too  strictly  on  the  number  twelve,  we  may 
say  that  the  prize  of  wrestling  was  several  times  more 
valuable  than  that  of  boxing.  Again,  the  second  prize 
of  the  foot-race  Mas  a  large  and  fat  ox,  equal,  probably, 
to  the  first  prize  of  the  boxing-match'.  Epeus,  who 
wins  the  boxing-match  against  the  prince  Euryalus,  third 
leader  of  the  Argives,  was  evidently  a  person  of  tradi- 
tional fame,  from  the  victory  he  obtains  over  an  adversary 
of  high  rank.  But  Homer  has  taken  care  to  balance 
this  by  introducing  a  confession  from  the  mouth  of 
Epeus  himself,  that  he  was  good  for  nothing  in 
battle'"; 

an  expression  which,  I  think,  the  Poet  has  used,  in 
all  likelihood,  for  the  very  purpose  of  shielding  the 
superiority  of  his  princes,  by  showing  that  this  gift  of 
Epeus  was  a  single,  and  as  it  were  brutal,  accomplish- 
ment. 

As  with  the  games,  so  with  the  more  refined  accom- 
plishments. There  are  but  four  cases  in  which  we 
hear  of  the  use  of  music  and  song  from  Homer,  except 
the  instances  of  the  professional  bards.  One  of  these 
is  the  boy,  who  upon  the  Shield  of  Achilles  plays  and 
sings,  in  conducting  the  youths  and  maidens  as  they 
pass  from  the  vineyard  with  the  grapes.  It  is  the  bard, 
who  plays  to  the  dancers  ;  but  his  dignity,  and  the 
composure  always  assigned  to  him,  probably  would  not 

^   11.  X.  352.  •  Tl.  xxiii.  750.  '"   Tl.  xxiii.  670. 
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allow  of  his  appearing  in  motion  with  such  a  body,  and 
on  this  account  the  Tra^?  may  be  substituted  ;  of  whose 
rank  we  know  nothing.  In  the  other  cases,  the  three 
persons  mentioned  are  all  princes:  Paris  is  the  first, 
who  had  the  lighter  and  external  parts  of  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  and  who  was  of  tlie  highest  rank,  yet 
to  whom  it  may  be  observed  only  the  instrument  is 
assigned,  and  not  the  song.  The  second  is  the  sublime 
Achilles,  whose  powerful  nature,  ranging  like  that  of 
his  Poet  through  every  chord  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  prompts  him  to  beguile  an  uneasy  solitude  by  the 
Muse;  and  who  is  found  in  the  Ninth  Iliad"  by  the 
Envoys,  soothing  his  moody  sjjirit  with  the  lyre,  and 
singing,  to  strains  of  his  own,  the  achievements  of  by- 
gone heroes.  Again,  thirdly,  this  lyre  itself,  like  the 
iron  globe  of  the  Twenty-third  Book,  had  been  among 
the  spoils  of  King  Eetion. 

But  the  royal  and  heroic  character  must  with  Homer, 
at  least  when  exhibited  at  its  climax,  be  all  compre- 
hensive. As  it  soars  to  every  thing  above,  so,  without 
stooping,  must  it  be  master  of  every  thing  beneath  it. 
Accordingly,  the  Poet  has  given  it  the  last  touch  in  the 
accomplishments  of  Ulysses.  As  he  proves  himself  a 
wood-cutter  and  ship-builder  in  the  island  of  Calypso, 
so  he  is  no  stranger  to  the  jdough  and  the  scythe;  and 
he  fairly  challenges^  Eurymachus  the  Suitor  to  try 
which  of  them  would  soonest  clear  the  meadow  of  its 
grass,  which  drive  the  straightest  furrow  down  a  four- 
acre  field. 

So  much  for  the  corporeal  accomplishments  of  the 
Greek  kings  and  princes;  of  their  intellectual  powers 
we  shall  have  to  treat  in  considering  the  character  of 
the  governments  of  the  heroic  age. 

n  II.  ix.  186.  o  Od.  xviii.  2(^6-^,^. 
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But  these  acconiplislimeiits,  mental  and  bodily,  are 
not  vulgarly  heaped  upon  his  characters  by  Homer,  as 
if  they  were  detailed   in  a  boarding-school  catalogue. 
The  Homeric  king  should  have  that  which  incorporates 
and  harmonizes  them  all  :   he  should  be  emphatically  a 
gentleman,  and  that  in  a  sense  not  far  from  the  one 
familiar  to  the  Christian  civilization  of  Europe.    Nestor, 
Diomed,  Menelaus,  are  in  a  marked  manner  gentlemen. 
Agamemnon   is  less   so  ;    but  here   Homer  shows  his 
usual  discrimination,   for  in    Agamemnon    there    is  a 
sordid  vein,  which  most  of  all  mars  this  peculiar  tone  of 
character.    It  is,  however,  in  the  two  superlative  heroes 
of  the  poems,  that  we  see  the  strongest  development  of 
those  habits  of  feeling  and  action,  which  belong  to  the 
gentleman.    It  will  be  admitted  that  one  of  these  traits 
is  the  love  of  that  which  is  straightforward,  truthful, 
and  above-board.     According  to  the  vulgar  conce])tion 
of  the  character  of  Ulysses,  he  has  no  credit  for  this 
quality.     But  whatever   the   Ulysses  of  Virgil    or    of 
Euripides  may  be,  the  Ulysses  of  Homer,  though  full 
of  circums])ection,  reserve,  and  even  stratagem  in  deal- 
ing with  enemies  and  strangers,  has  nothing  about  him 
of  what  is  selfish,  tricky,  or  faithless.    And,  accordingly, 
it  is  into  his  mouth  that  Homer  has  put  the  few  and 
simple  words,  which  rebuke  the  character  of  the  in- 
former and   the   tale-bearer,  with    a    severity   greater 
perhaps  even  than,  under  the  circumstances,  was  neces- 
sary.    When  he  is  recognised  by  Euryclea,  he  strictly 
enjoins  upon  her  the  silence,  on  which  all  their  lives  at 
the  moment  depended.     Hurt  by  the  supposition  that 
she  could  (in  our  homely  phrase)  be  likely  to  blab,  she 
replies  that  she  will  hold  herself  in,  hard  as  stone  or 
as  iron.     She  adds,  that  she  will  point  out  to  him  which 
of  the  women  in  the  palace  are  faithful,  and  which  are 
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guilty.      No,    he    replies ;     I    will    observe    tlieiii    for 
myself;  that  is  not  your  businessP  : 

fxaia,  Tit]  8e  av  ras  nvOrjaeaL ;   ovb^  tl  ere  XPV' 
ev  vv  Ka\  avTos  eyw  (f>pd(ro[xaL  kol  eLaojx   eKd(TTr]t>' 
dkk   e^^e  (Tiyf]  [jlvOov,  iTTLTpexj/ov  be  Oeoicrtv. 

As  Homer  has  thus  sharply  exhibited  Ulysses  in  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  with  respect  to  truth n,  so  he 
has  made  the  same  exhibition  for  Achilles  with  respect 
to  courtesy :  protesting,  as  it  were,  in  this  manner 
by  anticipation  against  the  degenerate  conceptions  of 
those  characters,  which  were  to  reproduce  and  render 
current  through  the  world  Achilles  as  a  brute,  and 
Ulysses  as  a  thorough  knave.  But  let  us  see  the  re- 
sidue of  the  proof. 

In  the  first  Iliad,  when  the  wrath  is  in  the  first  flush 
of  its  heat,  the  heralds  Talthybius  and  Eurybates  are 
sent  to  his  encampment,  with  the  appalling  commission 
to  bring  away  Briseis.  On  entering,  they  remain  awe- 
struck and  silent.  Though,  in  much  later  times,  we 
know  that 

The  messenger  of  evil  tidings 
Hath  but  a  losing  office, 

he  at  once   relieves  them  from  their  embarrassment, 
and  bids  them  personally  welcome ; 

^aipere,  /c?/piiKes,  Aios  ayyeAot,  7/6e  kol  dvbpcov 
acraov  tr'""" 

And  he  desires  Patroclus  to  bring  forth  the  object 
of  their  quest.     More  extraordinary  self-command  and 

•'  Od.  xix.  500-2.  was     proposed,    and    when    the 

1  In  Od.  xxii.  417,  he  applies  Chief  probably  reckoned  on  hav- 

to  Euryclea  for  the  information,  ing  himself  more   time   for  ob- 

which    he    had   before   declined,  servation  than  proved  to  be  the 

This    is    after    the    trial    of   the  case. 

Bow  :    the    other   was    before   it  ""  II.  i.  334. 
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considerateness  tliaii  tliis,  never  1ms  been  ascribed  by 
any  author  to  any  cliaracter. 

Again,  when  in  the  Ninth  Book  he  is  8urj)rised  in 
his  seclusion  by  the  envoys  Phoenix,  Ulysses,  and  Ajax, 
though  he  is  prepared  to  reject  every  offer,  he  hails  them 
all  personally,  without  Maitiiig  to  be  addressed  and  with 
the  utmost  kindness  %  as  of  all  the  Greeks  the  dearest 
to  him  even  in  his  wrath  ;  he  of  course  proceeds  to  order 
an  entertainment  for  them.  But  the  most  refined  of  all 
his  attentions  is  that  shown  to  Agamemnon  in  the 
Twenty-third  Book.  Inferior  to  Ajax,  Diomod,  and 
Ulvsses,  Agamemnon  could  not  enter  into  the  principal 
games,  to  be  beaten  by  any  abler  competitor,  without 
disparagement  to  his  office :  while  there  would  also 
have  been  a  serious  disparagement  of  another  kind  in 
his  contending  with  a  secondary  person.  Accordingly, 
Achilles  at  the  close  makes  a  nominal  match  for  the 
use  of  the  sling — of  which  we  never  hear  elsewhere  in 
the  poems — and,  interposing  after  the  candidates  are 
announced,  but  before  the  actual  contest,  he  presents 
the  chief  prize  to  Agamemnon,  with  this  compliment ; 
that  there  need  be  no  trial,  as  every  one  is  aware 
already  how  much  he  excels  all  others  in  the  exer- 
cise. 

Yet  these  great  chiefs,  so  strong  and  brave  and  wise, 
so  proud  and  stern,  so  equipped  in  arts,  manners,  and 
accomplishments,  can  n})ori  occasion  weep  like  a  woman 
or  a  child.  Ulysses,  in  the  island  of  Calypso  daily  pours 
forth  his  '  waterfloods'  as  he  strains  his  vision  over  the 
sea ;  and  he  covers  up  his  head  in  the  halls  of  Alcinous, 
while  Demodocus  is  singing,  that  his  tears  may  flow 
unobserved.     And   so   Achilles,   fresh   from    his   fierce 

^  11.  ix.  I  97. 
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vengeance  on  the  corpse  of  Hector,  yet,  when  the 
Trojan  king*  has  called  up  before  his  mind  the  image 
of  his  father  Peleus,  at  the  thought  now  of  his  aged 
parent,  and  now  of  his  slaughtered  friend,  sheds  tears 
as  tender  as  those  of  Priam  for  his  son,  and  lets  his 
griefs  overflow  in  a  deep  compassion  for  the  aged  sup- 
pliant before  him.  Nor  is  it  only  in  sorrow  that  we 
may  remark  a  high  susceptibility.  The  Greek  chief- 
tains in  general  are  acutely  sensible  of  praise  and  of 
blame.  Telemachus"  is  delighted  when  ^gyptius  com- 
mends him  as  a  likely  looking  youth:  and  even  Ulys- 
ses, first  among  them  all  in  self-command,  is  deeply 
stung  by  the  remark  of  the  saucy  Phseacian  on  his  ap- 
pearance, and  replies  upon  the  offender  with  excellent 
sense,  but  with  an  extraordinary  pungency'^.  A  similar 
temper  is  shown  in  all  the  answers  of  the  chieftains  to 
Agamemnon  when  he  goes  the  round  of  the  armyJ". 

The  hereditary  character  of  the  royal  office  is  stamped 
upon  almost  every  page  of  the  poems  ;  as  nearly  all  the 
chiefs,  whose  lineage  we  are  able  to  trace,  have  appa-- 
rently  succeeded  their  fathers  in  power.  The  only 
exception  in  the  order,  of  which  we  are  informed,  is  one 
where,  probably  on  account  of  the  infancy  of  the  heir, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  sovereign  assumes  his 
sceptre.  In  this  way  Thyestes,  uncle  to  Agamemnon, 
succeeded  his  father  Atreus,  and  then,  evidently  without 
any  breach  of  regularity,  transmitted  it  to  Agamemnon. 

And  such  is  probably  the  reason  why,  Orestes  being 
a  mere  child  ^,  a  part  of  the  dignity  of  Agamemnon  is 
communicated  to  jVIenelaus.  For  in  the  Iliad  he  has 
a   qualified    supremacy  ;    receives  jointly    with    Aga- 

t  II.  xxiv.  486.         "  Od.  ii.  33,  5.         ^  Od.  v\\\.  159.  and  seqq. 
y  II.  iv.  231  and  seqq.  ^  Od.  i.  40. 
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memnon  the  present  of  Euneus;  is  more  royal,  higher 
in  rank,  than  the  other  chieftains:  we  are  also  tohl  of 

h'lm^,  /uLeya  iravroov'' Apye'ioyv  "ivaa-a-e  \  and  he  came  to  the 

second  meeting-  of  yejooi/re?  in  the  Second  Book  avro- 
/uLarog,  without  the  formality  of  a  summons. 

In  a  case  like  that  of  Thyestes,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  actually  ha]>i)ened,  the  uncle  would  perhaps 
succeed  instead  of  the  minor,  whose  hereditary  right 
would  in  such  case  be  j)ostj)oncd  until  the  next  turn. 

The  case  of  Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey  is  inter- 
esting in  many  ways,  as  unfolding  to  us  the  relations  of 
the  family  life  of  the  period.  Among  other  jioints 
which  it  illustrates,  is  that  of  the  succession  to  sove- 
reignty. It  was  admitted  by  the  Suitors,  that  it  de- 
scended to  him  from  his  father''.  Yet  there  evidently 
was  some  s})ecial,  if  not  formal  act  to  be  done,  without 
which  he  could  not  be  king.  For  Antinous  expresses 
his  hope  that  .Tujiiter  will  never  make  Telemachus 
king  of  Ithaca.  Not  because  the  throne  was  full,  for, 
on  the  contrary,  the  death  of  Ulysses  was  admitted  or 
assumed  to  have  occurred*^;  but  apparently  because 
this  act,  whatever  it  was,  had  not  been  performed  in  his 
case. 

Perhaps  the  expressions  of  Antinous  imply  that  such 
a  proceeding  was  much  more  than  formal,  and  that  the 
accession  of  Telemachus  to  the  supreme  dignity  might 
be  arrested  by  the  dissent  of  the  nobles.  The  answer 
too  of  the  young  prince'*  {r(7)i'  Kev  tl?  roS'  'iyjjmv)  seems 
to  be  at  least  in  harmony  with  the  idea  that  a  ])ractice, 
either  approaching  to  election,  or  in  some  way  involving 
a  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  or  of  a 

^   11.  X.  32.  ^  o  rot  yevfi]  -rraTpatiov  eariv,  Od.  i.  387- 

c  Od.  i.  396.  ii.  182.  d  Od.  i.  396. 
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portion  of  them,  had  to  be  gone  through.  But  the 
personal  dignity  of  the  son  of  Ulysses  was  unquestioned. 
Even  the  Suitors  pay  a  certain  regard  to  it  in  the  midst 
of  their  insolence :  and  when  the  young  prince  goes 
into  the  place  of  assembly*^,  he  takes  his  place  upon  his 
father's  seat,  the  elders  spontaneously  making  way  for 
him  to  assume  it. 

Tt  may,  however,  be  said  with  truth,  that  Telemachus 
was  an  only  son,  and  that  accordingly  we  cannot  judge 
from  his  case  whether  it  was  the  right  of  the  eldest  to 
succeed.  Whether  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were 
acknowledged  among  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age,  is  a 
question  of  much  interest  to  our  own.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  disposition  to  canvass  and  to  dispute 
those  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  we  live  in  a  state  of 
society,  to  which  they  probably  have  contributed  more 
largely  than  any  other  specific  cause,  after  the  Christian 
religion,  to  give  its  specific  form.  Homer  has  supplied 
us  with  but  few  cases  of  brotherhood  among  his  greater 
characters.  We  see,  however,  that  Agamemnon  every- 
where bears  the  character  of  the  elder,  and  he  appears 
to  have  succeeded  in  that  cajmcity  to  the  throne  of 
Atreus,  while  Menelaus,  the  younger,  takes  his  inhe- 
ritance in  virtue  of  his  wife.  Tyro,  in  the  Eleventh 
Odyssey,  is  said  to  have  borne,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Enipeus,  the  twins  Pelias  and  Neleus.  In  this  passage 
the  order  in  which  the  children  are  named  is  most  pro- 
bably that  of  age^  We  find  Pelias  reigning  in  laol- 
cus,  a  part  of  the  original  country  of  the  TEolids : 
while  Neleus  emigrates,  and,  either  by  or  before 
marrying  Chloris,  becomes  king  of  Pylos  in  the  south 
of  Greece s.  Of  the  two  brothers  Protesilaus  and 
Podarces,  the  former,  who  is  also  the  elder,  com- 
e  Od.  ii.  82.  f  Od.  xi.  254,  6.  8'  Od.  xi.  281. 
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matuls  the  force  from  Phylace.  He  was,  however, 
braver,  as  well  as  older.  This  statement  of  the  merits, 
ages,  and  positions  of  the  two  brothers  raises  a  question 
applicable  to  other  cases  where  two  brothers  arc  joined 
without  ostensible  discrimination  in  command.  Of  these 
there  are  four  in  the  Catalogue.  The  first  is  that  of 
Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus,  whom  their  mother  Astyoche 
bore  clandestinely  to  Mars,  virepwiov  eia-ava/Saa-a.  The 
expression  seems  to  in]])ly,  that  it  was  at  a  single 
birth.  But  even  by  this  supposition  we  do  not  get  rid 
of  the  idea  of  seniority  in  this  case;  nor  can  we  sup- 
pose all  the  pairs  to  have  been  twins.  We  naturally 
therefore  ask,  whether  this  conjunction  implied  equality 
in  command?  We  may  j)robably  venture  to  answer, 
without  much  doubt,  in  the  negative.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  supposition  that 
the  first  named  of  two  brothers  was  the  eldest,  and  had 
the  chief  command.  While  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
certain,  that  there  is  no  case  of  two  coequal  commanders 
except  it  be  among  these  four,  which  are  all  cases  of  bro- 
thers ;  and  which,  under  the  interpretation  which  seems 
the  most  natural  one  they  can  receive,  would  bear  fresh 
testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  primo- 
geniture. Again,  among  the  sons  of  Nestor,  who  are 
exhibited  to  us  as  surrounding  him  in  the  Third  Odyssey, 
we  may  perhaps  find,  from  the  offices  assigned  to  them 
at  the  solemn  sacrifice  and  otherwise,  decisive  signs 
of  primogeniture.  Pisistratus  steps  forward  to  greet 
Telemachus  on  his  arrival,  and  leads  him  to  his  seat '', 
sleeps  near  him  under  the  portico,  and  accompanies 
him  on  his  journey.  But  these  functions  appertain  to 
him  because  he  was  the  bachelor  {tjiOeoi)  of  the  family, 

''  Oa.  iii.  36. 
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as  we  are  appropriately  told  in  reference  to  his  taking 
a  couch  near  the  guest,  while  the  married  persons  al- 
ways slept  in  some  separate  and  more  private  part  of  the 
palace'.  Pisistratus,  therefore,  was  probably  the  youngest 
son.  But  it  is  also  pretty  clear  that  Thrasymedes  was 
the  eldest.  For  in  the  sacrifice  he  strikes  the  fatal  blow 
at  the  ox  :  while  Stratius  and  Echephron  bring  it  up, 
Aretus  holds  the  ewer  and  basin,  Perseus  holds  the 
lamb,  Pisistratus  cuts  up  the  animal  and  Nestor  per- 
forms the  religious  rites  of  j)rayer  and  sacrifice ''. 

And  again,  when  Pisistratus  brings  up  Telemachus 
and  the  disguised  Minerva,  he  places  them,  evidently  as 
in  the  seat  of  honour,  '  beside  his  brother  Thrasymedes 
and  his  father.' 

This  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  our  finding  Thrasy- 
medes only,  together  with  Antilochus  who  fell,  selected 
for  service  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Upon  this  question,  again,  an  important  collateral 
light  is  cast  by  Homer's  mythological  arrangements. 
They  are,  in  fact,  quite  conclusive  on  the  subject  of 
primogeniture  among  the  Hellenes.  The  Olynjpian 
order  is  founded  upon  it.  It  is  as  the  eldest  of  the 
three  Kronid  brothers,  and  by  no  other  title,  that 
Jupiter  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Olympian  community. 
With  respect  to  the  lottery,  he  is  but  one  of  three. 
His  being  the  King  of  Air  invests  him  with  no  right 
to  command  the  King  of  Sea.  In  the  Fifteenth  Book, 
as  he  is  of  nearly  equal  force,  Neptune  declines  to 
obey  his  orders  until  reminded  by  Iris  of  his  seniority. 
The  Erinues,  says  the  Messenger  Goddess,  attend  upon 
the  elder.  That  is  to  say,  his  rights  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  moral  order.     Upon    this  suggestion,  the 

'  Od.  iii.  402.   II.  vi.  242-50.  '^    Od.  iii.  439   46  and  454. 
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refractory  deity  at  once  succumbs'.  And,  reciprocally, 
Jupiter  in  the  Thirteenth  Odyssey  recognises  the  claim 
of  Neptune  to  respect  as  the  oldest  and  best  (of  course 
after  himself)  of  the  gods™. — 

Thus  exalted  and  severed  in  rank,  thus  beautiful 
in  person,  thus  powerful  in  hand  and  mind,  thus  asso- 
ciatc^d  with  the  divine  fountain  of  all  human  honours, 
the  Greek  Bao-AeJ?  of  the  Iliad  has  other  claims,  too, 
to  be  regarded  as  representing,  more  nearly  perhaps 
than  it  has  ever  been  represented  by  any  other  class  of 
monarchs,  a  benignant  and  almost  ideal  kingship.  The 
light  of  these  great  stars  of  heroic  society  was  no  less 
mild  than  it  was  bright ;  and  they  might  well  have 
supplied  the  basis  of  that  idea  of  the  royal  character, 
which  has  given  it  so  extraordinary  a  hold  over  the 
mind  of  Shakspeare,  and  led  him  to  adorn  it  by  such 
noble  effusions  of  his  muse. 

The  Homeric  King  appears  before  us  in  the  four- 
fold character  of  Priest,  Judge,  General,  and  Pro- 
prietor. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  no  priest  appears 
among  the  Greeks  of  the  Troic  age  ;  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  view,  we  find  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad,  and 
Nestor  in  the  Odyssey,  charged  with  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  rite  of  sacrifice ;  nor  is  it  apparently 
committed  to  any  other  person  than  the  head  of  the 
society,  assisted  by  his  KrjpvKe^,  oflBcers  who  acted,  as 
heralds  and  as  Serjeants,  or  by  his  sons. 

But  while  this  was  the  case  in  regard  to  what  may 
be  called  state  sacrifices,  which  were  also  commonly 
banquets,  we  likewise  learn,  as  to  those  of  a  more 
private  character,  that  they  must  have  been  performed 

1  Tl.  XV.  204-7.  "'  ^^''-  ^"''  ^4'^' 
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by  the  head  of  the  household.  To  slay  an  animal 
for  food  is  in  every  case  to  sacrifice  him  (lepeveiv) 
Avhether  in  the  camp,  the  palace  of  Nestor,  the  unruly 
company  of  the  Suitors,  or  the  peaceful  cottaoe  of 
Eumelus  ;  and  every  animal  ready  for  the  knife  was 
called  an  lept'fiov^^. 

The  judicial  office  of  the  king  is  made  known  to  us, 
first,  by  the  character  of  Minos.  While  on  earth,  he 
Lad  direct  commnnications  from  Jupiter,  which  pro- 
bably referred  to  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and,  in 
the  Shades  beneath,  we  find  him  actually  exercising-  the 
office  of  the  judge.  Nothing  with  which  we  become 
acquainted  in  Homer  has  the  semblance  of  criminal 
justice,  except  the  fines  for  homicide  ;  and  even  these 
have  no  more  than  the  semblance  only.  The  punish- 
ment was  inflicted,  like  other  fines,  as  an  adjustment  or 
compensation"  between  man  and  man,  and  not  in  satis- 
faction of  the  offence  against  public  morality,  peace,  or 
order. 

In  the  Second  Iliad,  the  remonstrance  of  Ulysses 
with  the  commonalty  declares  that  it  is  the  king,  and 
to  the  king  alone,  to  whom  Jupiter  has  connnitted  the 
sceptre  and  the  administration  of  justice,  that  by  these 
he  may  fulfil  his  regal  office f  : 

els  KOLpavos  e^ro), 
eh  ^aaiXevf,  w  eoa)K6  Kpoi'ov  ttols  ayKVhop.r]Te(s> 
(TKfj~Tp6p  r'  ?;8e  ^e/^tora^,  tva  (KpLcrii'  ip-^aaLXevii. 

Now  the  sceptre  is  properly  the  symbol  of  the  judicial 
authority,  as  we  know  from  the  oath  of  Achilles'!  : 

vvv  avre  jutf  vies  'A)(fii&;y 
ev  TiaAdju,?;?  cf)op€ov(n  St/cacr-oAot,  oire  6ip.i(TTas 
~pos  '^ios  elpvaTai.. 

"  Od.  xiv.  74.   94.  "   11.  xviii.  498. 

P  II.  ii.  204.  '1   11.  i.  237. 
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From  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  j);issages  it 
is  clear  that  the  duties  of  the  judicature,  the  determina- 
tion of  relative  rights  between  the  members  of  the 
community,  constituted,  at  least  in  great  part,  the 
primary  function  of  sovereignty.  Still  the  larger  con- 
ception of  it,  which  includes  the  deliberative  office,  is 
that  presented  to  us  in  the  speech  of  Nestor  to  Aga- 
memnon, on  the  occasion  of  the  Council  which  fol- 
lowed the  Night-assembly"". 

/cat  Tot  Zei/s  eyyvuki^ei^ 
aKr/TTTpov  T ,  7/Oe  OijxcaTas,  Iva  (j(/)ttn  fiovK(.vr](Tda. 

The  judicial  function  might,  however,  even  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  be  exercised  by  delegation.  For  in 
the  Assembly  graven  on  the  Shield,  while  the  parties 
contend,  and  the  people  sympathize  some  with  one  and 
some  with  the  other,  it  is  the  'y€povre<;,  or  elders,  who 
deliver  judgments  Of  these  persons  each  holds  the 
sceptre  in  his  hands.  The  passage,  II.  i.  237,  seems  to 
speak  of  one  sceptre  held  by  many  persons :  this  scene 
on  the  Shield  exhibits  to  us  several  sceptres.  In  the 
simile  of  the  crooked  judgments,  a  plurality  of  judges* 
are  referred  to.  But  as  we  never  hear  of  an  ori<Tinal  and 
independent  authority,  like  that  of  II.  ii.  204,  in  the 
senators  or  nobles,  it  seems  most  likely  that  they  acted 
judicially  by  an  actual  or  virtual  delegation  from  the 
king. 

The  duty  of  the  king  to  command  his  troops  is 
inscribed  on  every  page  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  the  only 
limit  to  it  seems  to  have  been,  that  upon  the  approach 
of  old  age  it  was  delegated  to  the  heir,  or  to  more  than 
one  of  the  family,  even  before  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
the  sire  from  public  cares.     The  martial  character  of 

«•  11.  ix.  98.  s  II.  xviii.  506.  t  XI,  xvi.  386. 
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the  sovereign  was  indeed  ideally  distinguishable  from 
his  regal  one  ;  for  Agamemnon  was" 

aiJi(f)6T€pov,  l3a(TLKev9  t  ayaOb^,  Kparepos  r  aixfJ-V''"'']^' 

Still,  martial  excellence  was  expected  of  him.  When 
Hippolochus  despatched  his  son  Glaucus  to  Troy,  he 
enjoined  him  always  to  be  valiant,  and  always  to  excel 
his  comrades  in  arms^. 

Lastly,  the  king  was  a  proprietor.  Ulysses  had  very 
large  landed  property,  and  as  many  herds  and  flocks, 
says  Eumgeus  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  exaggeration,  as 
any  twenty  chiefs  alivey.  And  Homer,  who  always 
reserves  his  best  for  the  Lycians,  has  made  Sarpedon 
declare,  in  an  incomparable  speech,  the  virtual  condition 
on  which  estates  like  these  were  held.  He  desires 
Glaucus  to  recollect,  why  it  is  that  they  are  honoured 
in  Lycia  with  precedence  at  banquets,  and  with  greater 
portions  than  the  rest,  why  looked  upon  as  deities,  why 
endowed  with  great  estates  of  pasture  and  corn  land  by 
the  banks  of  Xanthus ;  it  is  that  they  may  the  more 
boldly  face  the  burning  battle,  and  be  great  in  the  eyes 
and  in  the  minds  of  their  companions.  So  entirely 
is  the  idea  of  dignity  and  privilege  in  the  Homeric 
king  founded  upon  the  sure  ground  of  duty,  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  of  toil^. 

What  Hippolochus  taught,  and  Sarpedon  stated,  is 
in  exact  correspondence  with  the  practical  part  of  the 
narrative  of  Glaucus  in  the  Sixth  Book.  When  Belle- 
rophon  had  fully  approved  himself  in  Lycia  by  his 
prowess,  the  king  of  the  country  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  together  with  one  half  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  the  Lycians  presented  him  with  a  great  and  fertile 
demesne. 

"  II.  iii.  179.  -'•  II.  vi.  207. 

y  Od.  xiv.  98.  z  11.  xii.  310-28. 
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This  estate  is  called  refxevo^ ;   a  name  never  applied 
in  Homer  but  to  the  ])roi)erties  of  deities  and  of  rulers. 
He  uses  the  word  with  reference  to  the  glebe-lands  of 
Spercheius,  II.  xxiii.  148. 
Venus,  Od.  viii.  362. 
Ceres,  II.  ii.  696. 
Jupiter,  II.  viii.  48. 
And  to  the  domains  of 
Bellerophon,  II.  vi.  194, 
iEneas  (promised  by  the  Trojan   community  if  he 

should  slay  Achilles),  II.  xx.  184. 
Meleager,  II.  ix.  574. 
Sarpedon  and  Glaucus,  II.  xii.  313. 
The  ^aa-iXevs  on  the  Shield,  II.  xviii.  550. 

Iphition  {-TToXecov  rjy/jTcop  XacJov),  II.  XX.  39 1. 

Alcinous,  Od.  vi.  293. 
Ulysses,  Od.  xi.  184,  and  xvii.  299. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  merely  rich  man  (II.  xi.  68) 
has  an  apovpa,  not  a  ri/j-Gvo^ ;  and  the  farm  of  Laertes  is 
called  aypo9,  not  re/xe^o?.  And  why  ?  Because  it  was  a 
})rivate  ])ossession,  acquired  by  him  ap])arently  out  of 
savings  (Od.  xxiv.  206) ; 

OV  pa  TTOT     aVTOS 

Aaepr?;?  KreaTiacrev,  iirel  fxdXa  tto'AX'  ejjLoyqaev. 

The  word  re/uevog  is  probably  from  re/mvo),  or  from 
the  same  root  with  that  verb,  and  signifies  land  which, 
having  been  cut  off  from  the  original  common  stock, 
available  for  the  uses  of  private  persons,  has  been  set 
apart  for  one  of  the  two  great  public  purposes,  of 
government  or  of  religion. 

Besides  their  great  estates,  the  kings  appear  to  have 
had  at  least  two  other  sources  of  revenue.  One  of 
these  was  not  without  resemblance  in  form  to  what  we 
now  call  customs'-duties,  and  may  have  contained  their 
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historical  germ.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  the 
sons  of  Jacob  go  down  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt,  they 
carry  witli  them  a  present  for  the  ruler;  and  doubtless 
the  object  of  this  practice  was  to  conciliate  the  protec- 
tion to  which,  as  foreigners,  and  perhaps  as  suspected 
persons,  avowedly  seeking  their  own  gain,  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  had  a  claim.  'Take  of  the  best 
fruits  of  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the 
man  a  present ;  a  little  balm,  and  a  litth?  honey,  spices, 
and  myrrh,  nuts,  and  almonds^.'  In  conformity  with 
the  practice  thus  exemplified,  when  Euneus  in  the 
Seventh  Iliad  despatches  his  ships  from  Lemnos  to 
sell  wine  to  the  Greek  army,  in  return  for  which  they 
obtain  slaves,  hides,  and  other  commodities,  he  sends 
a  separate  supply,  xiXia  /ueTpa,  as  a  present  to  the 
two  sons  of  Atreus".  Agamemnon  indeed  is,  in  the 
Ninth  Book,  slily  twitted  by  Nestor  with  the  largeness 
of  the  stores  of  wine,  that  he  had  contrived  to  accu- 
mulate. 

So  likewise  we  find  that  certain  traders,  sailing  to 
Scheria,  made  a  present  to  Alcinous,  as  the  sovereign, 
of  the  ca])tive  Eurymedusa.  When  we  compare  this 
with  the  case  of  Euneus,  the  gift  obviously  appears  to 
have  been  a  consideration  for  permissdon  to  trade ^•. 

The  other  source  of  revenue  traceable  in  the  Iliad 
was  one  sure  to  lead  to  the  extensive  corruptions,  which 
must  already  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Hesiod.  It 
consisted  in  fees  upon  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  the  suit  described  upon  the  shield,  the  matter  at 
issue  is  a  fine  for  homicide.  But  quite  apart,  as  it 
would  seem,  from  this  fine,  there  lie  in  the  midst,  duly 
'  paid  into  court,'  two  talents  of  gold,  to  be  given  at 
the  close  to  him,  of  all  the  judges,  who  should  deliver 

^  Gen.  xliii.  i  i.  ^  II.  vii.  467-75.  ^  Od.  vii.  B-i  t. 
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the  most  uprig-lit,  that  is  the  most  approved,  judg- 
ment^: 

rw  hofxev  o?  />iera  roiTi  h'lKiiv  lOvvrara  ei77ot. 

However  righteous  the  original  intention  of  a  payment 
in  this  form,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  its  practical  tendencies, 
and  curious  to  remark  how  early  in  the  course  of  time 
they  M'ere  realized. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  possessions  of  the  king 
were  not  given  him  for  his  own  use  alone.  Over  and 
above  the  general  obligation  of  hospitality  to  strangers, 
it  was  his  duty  to  entertain  liberally  the  jM'incipal  persons 
among  his  subjects.  Doubtless  this  provided  the  ex- 
cuse, which  enabled  the  Suitors  to  feast  upon  the  stores 
of  Ulysses,  without  the  shame,  in  the  very  outset,  of 
absolute  rapine.  And  it  would  appear  from  the  Odyssey 
that  Alitherses'^  and  other  friends  of  the  royal  house, 
frequented  the  table  there  as  well  as  its  enemies, 
though  not  perhaps  so  constantly. 

In  the  Seventh  Iliad,  after  his  fight  with  Hector, 
Ajax''  re])airs,  not  invited,  but  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  course,  to  share  the  hospitality  of  Agamemnon.  In 
the  Ninth  Book,  Nestor  urges  Agamemnon  to  give  a 
feast  to  the  elders,  as  a  duty  of  his  office  : 

eotKe  TOi,  ovToi  cietKes*'' 

adding, 

TToAe'errcrt  8'  ai'atTcrc ts^, 

and  then  to  take  their  counsel.  But  perhaps  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  this  duty  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  Alcinous,  who  is  discovered  by  Ulysses  on  his 
arrival  entertaining  his  brother  kings  in  his  palace^. 

I  have  not  here  taken  specific  notice  of  the  Swnvat, 
or  tributes,  which,  as  Agamemnon  promised,  Achilles 

''   II.  xviii.  508.  c  0(1.  x\\\.  68.  d  H.  vni.  313. 

e    II.  ix.  70.  '■  Ibid.  73.  ?   0(1.  vii.  49,  T08. 
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was  to  receive,  from  the  seven  cities,  that  it  was  j^ro- 
posed  to  place  under  his  dominion.  The  expression  is'', 

Kai  61  VTTO  cr/cr/TTTpo)  AtTiapas  re\eoiicrt  deixLaras. 

The  connection  of  the  ideas  in  the  two  lines  respect- 
ively would  appear  to  show,  that  the  Scorcvai  may  be  no 
more  than  the  fees  payable  to  the  sovereign  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Thus  then  the  king  might  draw  his  ordinary  revenues 
mainly  from  the  following  sources : 

First  and  principally,  the  public  rejuLevo?,  orflemesne 
land. 

Next,  his  own  private  acquisitions,  such  as  the  aypo<i 
of  Laertes. 

Thirdly,  the  fees  on  the  administration  of  justice. 

Fourthly,  the  presents  paid  for  licenses  to  trade. 

The  position  of  Agamemnon,  the  greatest  king  of 
the  heroic  age,  constitutes  in  itself  too  considerable  a 
feature  of  Greek  polity  at  that  period  to  be  dismissed 
without  especial  notice. 

He  appears  to  have  united  in  himself  almost  every 
advantage  which  could  tend  to  raise  regal  power  to  its 
acme.  He  was  of  a  house  moving  onward  in  its  as  yet 
iHibroken  career  of  accumulating  greatness  :  he  was 
the  head  of  that  house,  supported  in  Lacednemon  by  his 
affectionate  brother  JNIenelaus ;  and  the  double  title  of 
the  two  was  fortified  with  twin  supports,  by  their  mar- 
riages with  Clytemnestra  and  Helen  respectively.  This 
family  was  at  the  head  of  the  energetic  race  which 
ruled,  and  deserved  to  rule,  in  the  Greek  peninsula;  and 
which  apparently  produced  such  large  and  full  develoj)- 
ments  of  personal   character,  as  the  Morld  has  never 

•'  II.  ix.  155. 
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seen,  either  before  or  since,  at  so  infantine  a  stage  of 
civilization,  'iliere  were  various  kings  in  the  army  be- 
fore Troy,  but  among  them  all  the  race  of  Pelopids  \vas 
the  most  kingly".  Agamemnon  possessed  the  courage, 
strength,  and  skill  of  a  warrior,  in  a  degree  surpassed 
only  by  the  very  greatest  heroes  of  his  nation ;  and 
(according  to  Homer)  evidently  exceeding  that  of 
Hector,  the  chief  Trojan  warrior  opposed  to  him.  He 
must  have  been  still  in  the  floM-er  of  his  age ;  and 
though  neither  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents,  nor 
with  the  most  popular  or  attractive  turn  of  character, 
yet  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  political  spirit,  the 
sense  of  public  responsibility,  the  faculty  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  general  mind  and  will.  Avarice  and 
irresolution  appear  to  have  been  the  two  most  foulty 
points  in  his  composition. 

His  dominions  wei'e  the  largest  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  known  in  that  portion  of  the  world  :  in- 
cluding Greece,  from  INIount  Olympus  to  the  Malean 
Cape,  reaching  across  to  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  capable  of  being  held  to  include  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Before  Troy,  his  troops  were  ttoXu 
TrXeicTTOi  Koi  apicrroi  (11.  ii.  577),  which  must  imply,  as 
his  ships  were  not  greatly  more  numerous  than  those 
of  some  other  contingents,  that  they  were  of  large  size  ; 
and  he  also  supplied  the  Arcadians,  who  had  none  of 
their  own,  (v.  612.)  Lastly,  he  bore  upon  him  the 
mellow  brightness  of  the  patriarchal  age,  signified  by 

the  title  civa^  avSpcov. 

Thucydides  was  not  an  antiquarian,  or  he  would  have 
left  on  his  history  more  marks  of  his  researches  in  that 
department.     But  he  seems  to  have  formed  with  care 

>  II.  X.  239. 
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the  opinions  which  he  expresses  on  archaic  Greece,  in 
the  admirable  introduction  to  his  great  work.  Among 
them  he  says  that,  as  he  conceives,  the  fear  of  Aga-^ 
memnon  operated  more  powerfully  than  the  oath  given 
to  Tyndareus^,  or  than  good  will,  in  the  formation  of 
the  confederacy  which  undertook  the  war  of  Troy. 

It  seems  clear  from  Homer,  that  the  name  and  fame 
of  Agamemnon  were  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Greece,  and  that  the  reputation  of  being  connected 
with  him  was  thought  to  be  of  value.  For  Menelaus, 
on  his  return  from  Pharos  to  Egypt,  erected  there  a 
funeral  mound  in  his  honour',  "tv  acr^ecrrov  /cXeo?  e'/>; ; 
which  he  would  not  have  done  in  a  country,  to  whose 
inhabitants  that  monarch  was  unknown.  And  again, 
when  Ulysses  is  challenged  by  the  Cyclops  to  declare, 
to  what  and  to  whom  he  and  his  crew  belong,  he  makes 
the  reply,  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus'"  : 

Xaoi  8'  'ArpetSeo)  ^AyajxeiJLVovos  evxoiJL^O'  elvai, 
Tov  by]  vvv  ye  y.eyi(jTov  vnovpainov  kAcos  kaTiv. 

Ulysses  evidently  conceives  the  fame  of  the  great  mo- 
narch, thus  enhanced  by  success,  to  have  been  likely  to 
supply  any  one  who  belonged  to  him  with  a  defence 
against  the  formidable  monster,  before  whom  he  stood. 
The  statements  of  Homer  respecting  the  ]wsition  of 
Agamemnon  and  the  motives  of  the  war,  fall  short  of, 
but  are  not  wholly  at  variance  with,  the  opinion  which 
has  been  exj^ressed  by  Thucydides.  Of  the  oath  to 
Tyndareus  Homer  knows  nothing  :  but  he  tells  us  of  the 
oath,  by  which  the  Greek  chieftains  had  bound  them- 
selves to  prosecute  the  expedition.  Before  setting  out, 
they  had  a  solemn  ceremonial  at  Aulis;    they  offered 

k   Time.  i.  9.  '  Od.  iv.  584.  ■"  Od.  ix.  263. 
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sacrifices,  they  made  libations,  they  swore,  they  pledged 
hands",  they  saw  a  portent,  and  had  it  interpreted  by 
Calchas".  But  all  this  only  shows  that  the  Atreida3  were 
conscious  how  formidable  an  enterprise  they  were  about, 
and  how  they  desired  accordingly  that  their  companion 
kings  should,  after  having  once  embarked,  be  as  deeply 
])ledged  as  possible  to  go  forward.  It  does  not  tell  us 
what  was  the  oriofinal  inducement  to  enter  into  the 
undertaking.  Again,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks 
in  general  cared  much  about  the  abduction  or  even  the 
restoration  of  Helen.  The  only  passage  directly  touching 
the  point  is  the  one  in  which  Agamemnon i'  expresses 
his  opinion  that,  if  Menelaus  should  die  of  his  wound, 
the  army  would  probably  return  home.  It  seems  as 
if  Agamemnon  thought,  that  without  doubt  they 
would  then  be  in  honour  released  from  their  engage- 
ment, and  that  they  would  at  once  avail  themselves 
of  their  freedom.  The  hope  of  booty,  however,  would 
do  much  ;  and  the  members  of  a  conquering  race 
unite  together  with  great  facility  for  purposes  of  war, 
through  a  mixture  of  old  fellow-feeling  and  the  love 
of  adventure,  as  well  as  through  anticipation  of  spoil. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evidently  no  small  matter 
to  organize  the  expedition:  much  time  was  consumed; 
a  friendly  embassy  to  Troy  had  been  tried  without 
success ;  the  ablest  princes,  Nestor  and  Ulysses,  were 
employed  in  obtaining  cooperation.  The  general  con- 
clusion, I  think,  is,  that  a  combination  of  hope,  sym- 
pathy, respect,  and  fear,  but  certainly  a  very  strong 
personal  feeling,  whatever  its  precise  ingredients  may 
have  been,  towards  the  Pelopid  house,  must  have  ope- 
rated largely  in  the  matter.  And  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that   we  should   construe   the   various  declarations   of 

"  Tl.  ii.  303-7.  339-41.        o  Il)id.  308,  322.        P  II.  iv.  169-72. 
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Homer  respecting  those  who  came  to  the  war,  as 
courting  the  AtreicUie,  and  as  acting  for  their  honour ; 
namely  these, 

Xapiv  ^Arpeibija-i.  (^ipovres-  Od.  v.  307. 
^ Ayafxifivovi  ^pa  <pepovT€^.  II.  xiv.  132. 
TipJriv  apvvpievoL  Mez^eAao)  crot  re,  KwOi-na.  II.  i.  159- 

Before  Troy,  Agamemnon  is  always  regarded  by 
others  as  responsible  for  the  exjjedition,  and  it  is  plain 
that  he  so  regards  himself.  The  use  of  his  sceptre  by 
Ulysses  in  the  great  effort  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the 
retiring  multitude,  is  highly  significant  of  the  influence 
belonging  to  his  station  ;  and  when  Ulysses  argues  with 
the  leaders,  he  rests  his  case  on  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  whole  mind  of  Agamemnon,  while  he 
strongly  dwells  on  his  royal  authority,  and  on  the 
higher  authority  of  heaven  as  its  foundation. 

His  position,  however,  did  not  place  him  above  the 
influence  of  jealousy  and  fear  :  for  he  was  gratified 
when  he  saw  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  the  first  of  his  chief- 
tains, at  variance^.  And  his  weight  and  authority  de- 
pended for  their  efficacy  on  reason,  and  on  the  free  will 
of  the  Greeks.  Ao-amemnon  takes  Briseis  from  Achilles 
by  an  act  of  force ;  but  he  nowhere  seeks  to  move  the 
army,  or  the  individuals  composing  it,  upon  that  princi- 
ple ;  nor  does  the  prolongation  of  the  service  appear  to 
have  been  placed  beyond  the  judgment  of  the  particular 
chiefs  and  of  the  troops.  Achilles  not  only  declares  that 
he  will  go,  but  says  he  will  advise  others  to  go  with 
him*",  and  asks  Phoenix  to  remain  in  his  tent  for  the 
purpose.  The  deference  paid  to  the  Head  is  a  defer- 
ence according  to  measure  ;  and  the  measure  is  that  of 
his  greater  responsibility,  his  heavier  stake  in  the  war^ 

q  Od.  vii.  77.  »•  II.  ix.  356-63,  417-20.  '  II.  iv.  415-8. 
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His  functions  in  regard  to  the  host  are,  to  think  fV»r 
and  advise  it  in  council,  and  to  stimulate  it  by  exhor- 
tation and  example  in  the  field.  Tf  we  may  I'cly  on 
Homer,  it  was  essentially,  so  far  as  regarded  the  rela- 
tion between  the  general  in  chief  and  the  rest  of  the 
body,  a  free  military  organization. 

The  Agamemnon  of  Homer  does  not  appear  to  be 
intended  by  the  Poet  for  a  man  of  genius.  But  on 
this  very  account,  the  dominance  of  political  ideas  in 
his  mind  is  more  remarkable.  On  political  grounds  he 
is  ready  to  give  up  Chryseis*.  On  political  grounds  he 
quells  his  own  avarice,  and  slays  Trojans  instead  of 
taking  ransom  for  them".  He  deej)ly  feels  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  station,  and  care  banishes  his  sleep.  The 
amiable  trait  in  his  character  is  his  affection  for  Mene- 
laus,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  he  recalls 
the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  whose  selfishness  is  nowhere  re- 
lieved, exce))t  by  paternal  affection. 

Further,  Agamemnon,  though  without  genius,  is  a 
practitioner  in  finesse.  Tn  his  love  of  this  art,  I  fear, 
he  resembles  the  tribe  of  later  politicians.  He  resem- 
bles them,  too,  in  outwitting  himself  by  means  of  it : 
he  is  '  hoist  upon  his  own  j)etard.'  This  seems  to  be, 
in  part  at  least,  the  explanation  of  his  unhappy  device  in 
the  Second  Iliad,  to  prepare  the  people  for  an  attack  on 
Troy,  by  counselling  them  to  go  home  forthwith.  The 
breakdown  of  his  scheme  is,  as  it  were,  the  first-fruits 
of  retribution  for  his  art]  in  the  First  Book. 

As,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  idea  of  selfishness 
involved  in  the  j)rerogatives  of  the  Homeric  king,  so  is 
it  clear  that,  except  as  against  mere  criminals,  there  is 
no  general  idea  of  coercion.  The  Homeric  king  reigns 
with  the  free  assent  of  his  subjects — an  assent  inde- 
t  II.  i.  117.  "  II.  vi.  45-62. 
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terminate,  but  real,  and  in  both  points  alike  resembling 
his  kingly  power.  The  relation  betM^een  ruler  and  ruled 
is  founded  in  the  laws  and  condition  of  our  nature. 
Born  in  a  state  of  dependence,  man,  when  he  attains 
to  freedom  and  capacity  for  action,  finds  himself  the 
debtor  both  of  his  parents  and  of  society  at  large ;  and 
is  justly  liable  to  discharge  his  debt  by  rendering  ser- 
vice in  return.  Of  this  we  have  various  indications  in 
Homer,  with  respect  to  parents  in  particular.  Those 
who  die  young,  like  Simoeisius  by  the  hand  of  Ajax*, 
die  before  they  have  repaid  to  their  parents  the  cost, 
that  is  the  care,  of  their  education  {dpeirrpa).  In  a  most 
remarkable  and  characteristic  passage.  Phoenix  describes 
how,  when  he  was  young,  some  deity  restrained  his 
MTath  against  his  father,  and  shows  the  infamy  that 
would  attend  the  taking  away  of  that  life,  in  a  coun- 
try where  voluntary  homicide,  in  general,  was  regarded 
more  as  a  misfortune  than  a  crime"  : 

OS  p     €Vt  dvjXiZ 

by]ixov  6rjKe  (jxxTiv,  koL  oveibea  ttoAA.'  avOpcoTTcav, 
0)9  [XT]  TTaTpocjyovos  ju,er'  ' Axaiolcnv  KaKeoiixrjv. 

The  reciprocal  obligations  of  father  and  son  are 
beautifully  shown  by  Andromache  in  her  lament  over 
Hector,  when  she  speaks  of  her  child'' : 

OVT€   (TV   r0VT(O 

icraeai,  "KKTop,  oveiap,  cTjet  Oaves,  ovre  aol  ovtos. 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  sove- 
reign authority,  it  seems  everywhere  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  In  the  Twenty-fourth  Odyssey,  the  object  of 
those  who  march  against  Ulysses  is  not  to  put  down 
authority,  but  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  their  sons  and 
brothers.     But  there  appears  nowhere  in  Homer  the 

t  Tl.  iv.  473-9-  ;'  II-  ix.  459. 

X  II.  xxii.  485.     Od.  xxiv.  434. 
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idea  that  in  this  relation  could  be  involved  a  difterence 
of  interest,  or  even  of  opinion,  between  class  and  class, 
between  governors  and  governed.  The  king  or  chief 
was  uplifted  to  set  a  high  example,  to  lead  the  common 
counsels  to  common  ends,  to  conduct  the  public  and 
common  intercourse  with  heaven,  to  decide  the  strifes 
of  individuals,  to  defend  the  borders  of  the  territory 
from  invasion.  That  the  community  at  home,  or  any 
regularly  subsisting  class  of  it,  could  require  repression 
or  restraint  from  the  government,  was  an  idea  happily 
unknown  to  the  Homeric  times. 

Those  classes,  indeed,  were  few  and  simple.  There 
was,  first  of  all,  the  king  ;  and  round  him  his  family 
and  his  Kr/puKe?,  the  Serjeants  or  heralds,  who  were  his 
immediate,  and  apparently  his  only  immediate,  agents. 
They  conveyed  his  orders  ;  they  assisted  him  in  the 
Assembly,  in  sacrifice,  and  in  banquets.  They  appear 
to  be  the  only  executive  officers  that  are  found  in  Ho- 
mer. With  these  was  the  Bard,  apparently  also  an  in- 
dispensable member  of  royal  households.  Both  were 
recognised  among  the  established  professions. 

Next  to  the  kings  and  other  sovereigns,  we  must 
place  the  chief  proprietgrs  of  the  country.  In  the 
Odyssey,  we  find  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  hav- 
ing their  own  estates  and  functions,  and  sustaining  the 
part  of  yepoi/reg,  or  leaders  in  the  Assembly.  The  judi- 
cial office,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  Shield  and  other- 
wise, was  in  their  hands,  probably  by  delegation.  But 
it  would  appear,  that  the  distinction  between  them  and 
the  sovereign  family  was  rather  a  broad  one ;  since,  in 
almost  every  case,  we  seem  to  find  the  prince  contract- 
ing a  marriage  beyond  his  own  borders.  Laertes  brings 
Anticleay  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus  ;  The- 
y  Otl.  xi.  Sk. 
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sens  marries  Ariadne  from  Crete;  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus,  belonging  to  Mycenre,  are  united  to  the 
daughters  of  the  king  of  Sparta;  of  the  two  daughters 
of  Icarius, Ulysses  in  Ithaca  married  Penelope,  and  Eu- 
melus  in  Pheraj  married  Iphthime  (Od.iv.  797) ;  one  of 
the  two,  at  least,  and  perhaps  both,  must  have  married 
from  a  considerable  distance;  Menelaus  sends  his  beau- 
tiful daughter  Hermione  to  be  the  wife  of  Neoptolemus 
in  Thessaly  :  and  the  only  instance,  even  apparently  in 
the  opposite  sense,  seems  to  be  that  of  his  son  Mega- 
penthes,  who  married  a  Spartan  damsel,  the  daughter 
of  Alector.  But  then  Megapenthes  was  not  legitimate; 
he  was  born  of  a  slave-mother,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  a  prince^.  All  these  facts  seem  to  show  us  that 
the  royal  houses  formed  a  network  among  themselves, 
spread  over  Greece,  and  keei)ing  pretty  distinct  from 
the  aristocracy  :  a  circumstance  which  may,  in  some 
degree,  help  to  explain  the  wonderful  patience  and 
constancy  of  Penelope. 

Next  to  the  nobles,  and  in  the  third  place,  we 
may  class  what  we  should  now  call  trades  and  profes- 
sions :  observing,  however,  that,  in  Homer's  time,  both 
the  useful  arts  and  the  fine  «arts  had  a  social  dignity, 
as  comjmred  with  that  of  wealth  and  station,  which 
the  former  have  long  ago  lost,  and  which  the  later 
have  not  retained  in  as  full  manner  as  perhaps  might 
be  desired,  not  for  their  own  advantage  merely,  but  to 
secure  due  honour  for  labour,  and  the  humanizing  effect 
of  this  kind  of  labour  in  particular  for  society  at  large. 
I  draw  the  proof  of  their  estimation  in  the  heroic  age, 
first,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  combined 
under  the  common  designation  of  ^r^noepyoi,  and  ar- 

^  Od.  iv.  10-12. 
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ranged  in  a  mixed  order,  the  preference  being  only  given 
by  a  more  em])liatic  description  to  the  bard^ : 

rGiV,  dl  hrjixLoepyol  earriv, 
fxdvTiv,  7)  IrjTTJpa  KaKCov,  ?*/  TSKTOva  oovpu>v. 

Here  I  take  reKTova  Sovpcop  to  represent  the  entire 
class  of  artificers,  of  whom  many  are  named  in  Homer ; 
in  a  poor  country  like  Ithaca,  depending  very  much  on 
the  use  of  boats  for  fishjng  and  for  its  communications, 
the  carpenters  might  naturally  represent  the  whole. 

And  next,  from  the  manner  in  which  these  arts 
were  practised  by  princes,  it  seems  plain  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  pursuit  of  them  inconsistent  with  high 
rank.  The  physicians,  or  surgeons  rather,  of  the  Greek 
army,  Podaleirius  and  Machaon,  were  themselves  princes 
and  commanders  of  a  contingent :  and  even  Paris,  who 
was  not  the  man  to  demean  himself  by  employments 
beneath  his  station,  seems  to  have  taken  the  chief  share 
in  the  erection  of  his  own  palace"^ : 

TO.  p  avTos  erevfe  avv  ai'bpdaLv,  0%  tot  dpiaToi 
^aav  ivl  Tpoir]  iptj3(a\aKL  T^KToves  avbpes. 

Again,  the  bard  of  Agamemnon  was  appointed  quasi- 
guardian^  to  Clytemnestra  in  her  husband's  absence: 
and  Phemius,  the  bard  of  Ulysses'',  proceeded  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Twenty- fourth  Odyssey  in  order  to 
prevent  any  tnmult,  together  with  Medon  the  herald^ 
who  addressed  the  people  accordingly.  The  heralds,  or 
Serjeants,  are  also  recognised  as  Stjiuioepyoi^.  Again,  Ali- 
therses,  being  the  fxavn?  or  seer  of  the  island,  and  ap- 
parently the  only  one,  takes  part  in  the  debates  both 
of  the  Second  and  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Books. 

a  Od.  xvii.  383.  ^  II.  vi.  314.  «  Od.  iii.  267. 

^  Od.  xvii.  263.   xxiv.  439.  ^  Od.  xix.  135. 
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The  professions,  then,  thus  far  are  five : 

1.  Seers.  4.  Bards. 

2.  Surgeons.  5.  Heralds. 

3.  Artificers. 

We  may  remark  the  absence  of  priests  and  mer- 
chants. Not  that  merchants  were  unknown  :  we  find 
them  mentioned  by  Euryalus  the  Phaeacian,  as  TrptjKrt]- 
joe?,  but  their  business  M'as  esteemed  sordid ;  it  too 
much  resembled  that  of  the  kidnap])er  or  swindler, 
and  it  is  the  reproach  of  seeming  to  belong  to  this  class 
that  smartly  stings  Ulysses^.  And  even  the  merchant 
JMentes,  Avhose  form  was  assumed  by  Pallas,  belonged  to 
the  Taphians,  a  tribe  of  pirates^.  As  yet,  neither  the 
order  of  priests  would  seem  to  have  been  completely 
taken  over  from  the  Pelasgians,  nor  the  class  of  mer- 
chants formed  in  imitation  of  the  Phoenicians. 

After  the  classes  we  have  named,  come  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  who  till  the  ground  and  tend  the  live 
stock  for  themselves  or  their  employers,  if  free,  and  for 
their  lords  if  slaves.  The  fisherman,  too,  is  distinctly 
noticed''  in  Ithaca.  Mr.  Grote  classes  with  the  free 
husbandmen  the  artisans',  and  separates  both  of  them 
from  the  Otjreg,  or  hired  labourers,  and  the  slaves.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  we  ought  to  distinguish 
the  artisans  from  the  mere  husbandmen,  as  having  been 
in  a  higher  station.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  passage 
in  Homer  Avhich  clearly  gives  to  the  husbandmen  as  a 
class  a  condition  superior  to  that  of  the  hired  servants, 
or  even,  perhaps,  the  slaves.  The  evidence  of  the 
poems  is  not  clear  as  to  the  existence  or  extent  of  a 
peasant  proprietary.  We  must  beware  of  confound- 
ing those  conceptions  of  a  slavery  maintained  whole- 

f  Od.  viii.  161.  fe'  Od.  i.  183. 

^  Ofl.  xxiv.  •  Hist.  Greece  ii.  p.  84. 
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sale  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  vvhicli  our  ex- 
perience supplies,  with  its  earliest  form,  in  which  the 
number  of  slaves  would  seem  to  have  been  small,  and 
their  ranks  to  have  been  recruited  principally  by  war, 
with  slight  and  casual  aid  from  kidna])ping.  In  those 
times,  the  liability  to  captivity  would  seem  to  have 
affected  all  men  alike,  independently  of  all  distinctions 
whether  in  rank  or  in  blood.  The  sons  of  Priam  were 
sold  into  slavery  like  any  one  else :  the  only  difference 
w^as,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  parents, 
there  was  a  better  chance  of  ransom.  It  would  appear 
that  the  slaves  of  Homer  were  properly,  even  when 
not  indoor,  yet  domestic.  The  women  discharged  the 
indoor  and  household  offices  :  except  that  a  few  men 
performed  strictly  personal  services  about  their  masters, 

as   Sprjo-Trjpe?  and  as    carvers'^  {OepaTrovre  ^u^'jixove  SaiTpo- 

awdm').  But  the  men-slaves  were  more  largely  em- 
ployed out  of  doors  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds, 
fields  and  vineyards.  Thus,  the  slaves  were  in  a  differ- 
ent position  apparently  from  the  freemen,  for  they  seem 
to  have  been  gathered  as  servants  and  attendants  round 
the  rich.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  case  of 
Eumasus,  who  had  a  slave  of  his  own,  ]\Iesaulios',  that 
they  might  hold  property  for  themselves.  Again,  not 
Eumaeus  only,  but  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Odyssey  Dolius 
and  his  six  sons,  sit  dow'n  to  table  together  with  Ulysses, 
and  fondly  clasp  his  hands.  They  bear  arms  too ;  and  this 
could  not  have  been  very  strange,  for  Homer  describes 
the  arming  of  the  sons  without  remark,  while  he  calls 
both  the  father  and  Laertes,  on  account  of  their  old  age™, 

•^  Od.xvi.  248, 253, also  Sairpos,  and     may    fairly    be     rendered 

Od.  i.  141.     There  were  likewise  'masters  of  the  ceremonies.'  (Od. 

in    Scheria  nine  ala-vfiu^Tai,  who  viii.  258.) 
made  ari-angements  for  the  dance.  '  Od.  xiv.  449-52. 

These  were  public  officers  (8fifiioi)         '"  Od.  xxiv.  498. 
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avayKuioL  TroXefiiarai.  The  moral  deterioration  of  slaves 
is  noticed  very  strongly  by  Eumreus  himself  "^  though 
not  with  reference  to  himself.  We  have,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  outward  condition  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  free  labouring  population  in  any 
thing,  except  that  we  must  presume  they  did  not  take 
part  in  the  assemblies  or  in  war.  When  Achilles"  in 
the  infernal  regions  compares  the  highest  condition 
there  with  the  lowest  on  earth,  he  does  not  choose  the 
slave,  but  the  labourer  for  hire  (Oi^Tevefxev  is  his  expres- 
sion), as  the  type  of  a  depressed  condition  upon  earth. 
The  state  of  the  hired  servant  probably  resembled  that 
of  the  slave  in  being  dependent  upon  others,  and  fell 
beneath  it  in  the  point  of  security.  This  is  the  more 
likely,  because  the  point  of  the  passage  turns  on  the 
poverty  of  the  employer, 

avbpl  Trap'  UKX^qpta,  <a  jxr}  jStoTos  iroXvs  etn, 

as  constituting  the  misery  of  the  servant. 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  matter  a  little  further,  we 
shall  perhaps  see  the  greater  reason  to  think,  that  the 
expression  Qrireveixev  has  been  chosen  otherwise  than  at 
random.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  hired  servant,  at  a 
period  in  the  movement  of  society  when  money  did  not 
exist?  We  can  only  mean  one  who  was  paid  by  food, 
clothes,  and  lodging,  like  a  slave,  but  who  was  not,  like 
a  slave,  permanently  attached  to  his  master  or  his  mas- 
ter's estate.  The  difference  between  the  two  w^ould 
thus  lie  in  the  absence  of  the  permanent  tie  :  a  differ- 
ence much  more  against  the  Qh^,  than  in  his  favour. 

The  position,  then,  of  the  slaves  was  probably  analo- 
gous to  that  of  domestic  servants  among  ourselves,  who 
practically  forfeit  the  active  exercise  of  political  privi- 
leges, but  are  in    many  respects  better  off"  than  the 

™  Od.  xvii.  320-3.  "  0(1.  xi.  489-91. 
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mass  of  those  who  depend  on  bodily  labour.  It  doubt- 
less grew  out  of  the  state  of  things  in  which  slaves 
were  ])ractically  servants,  and  servants  of  the  rich,  that 
masters,  or  avuKre^",  were  regarded  as  constituting  the 
wealthy  class  of  the  community. 

I  stoj)  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that  the  view  here 
taken  of  the  com])aratively  restricted  numbers  and 
sphere  of  the  slaves  in  heroic  Greece  may  serve  in  some 
degree  to  answer  the  question,  why  do  we  not  hear  of 
them  in  the  army  of  the  Iliad?  As  men  of  equal  blood 
with  the  Greeks  themselves,  they  would  perhaps  be 
dangerous  comrades  in  arms.  As  persons  established 
in  charge  of  the  projierty  of  the  lord,  there  would  be  a 
strong  motive  to  leave  them  behind  for  its  care.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  state  of  heroic 
Greece  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  feudal  system  of 
the  later  middle  ages,  and  whether  it  did  not  present  a 
more  substantial  correspondence  with  the  allodial  sys- 
tem of  the  earlier.  AVe  have  before  us  a  large  number 
of  independent  proprietors,  each  bound  by  usage  pro- 
bably to  render  personal  service,  but  we  have  nothing 
that  resembles  the  obligation  to  bring  so  many  re- 
tainers into  the  field  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
estate.  And  accordingly,  in  the  Iliad  we  do  not  find 
many  merely  personal  retainers.  The  menial  services  in 
the  tent  of  Achilles  are  performed  by  the  women-cap- 
tives, or  by  Patroclus  in  person.  After  Patroclus  was 
dead,  his  tent  was  attended  only  by  Automedon,  his 
charioteer,  and  by  one  other  warrior.  Agamemnon  had 
no  other  male  attendants  that  we  hear  of,  except  his 
two  herald-serjeants,  Talthybius  and  Eurybates,  who 
discharo-ed  a  double  function"': 

Tw  OL  eaav  Ki]pvKt  KaX  drpripo)  OepairovTe. 
n  Od.  xiii.  223.  "  II.  i.  321. 
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We  may  infer  from  the  poems,  that  each  independent 
family  furnished  one  or  more  of  its  members,  drawn  by 
lot,  to  serve  in  the  expedition i'.  Such  is  the  declara- 
tion of  the  pseudo-Myrmidon  to  Priam  :  and  again,  in 
the  Odyssey  we  find  iEgyptius^  of  Ithaca  had  sent  one 
son  to  Troy,  while  he  kept  three  at  home.  The  infer- 
ence is  strengthened  •■  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Odyssey.  There ^  Dolius  the  slave  ap- 
pears with  no  less  than  six  sons:  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  member  of  his  family  as  having  attended 
Ulysses  to  Troy,  although,  if  there  had  been  such  a 
person,  some  reference  to  him  here,  in  the  presence  of 
Ulysses  just  returned,  would  have  been  most  appro- 
priate. Indeed,  the  six  are  introduced  as  'the  sons'  of 
Dolius,  which  of  itself  almost  excludes  the  idea  of  his 
having  sent  any  son  to  the  war. 

Again,  we  see  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  soldiery 
attended  the  assemblies,  and  were  there  addressed  by 
kings  and  chiefs  in  terms  which  seemed  to  imply  a 
brotherhood.  They  are  '  friends,  Danaan  heroes,  satel- 
lites 6f  MarsV  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  such  words 
could  be  addressed  to  persons  held  in  slavery,  however 
mild,  familiar,  or  favourable.  The  employment  of  these 
terms  may  suggest  a  comparison  with  our  own  modes 
of  public  address,  according  to  which  the  word  '  Gen- 
tlemen' would  be  commonly  used,  though  the  audience 
should  be  composed  in  great  part  of  the  humbler  class. 
But  all  these  words  are  so  many  ])roofs  of  that  political 
freedom,  pervading  the  community  and  the  spirit  of  its 
institutions  as  a  whole,  which  exacts  this  kind  of  hom- 
age from  the  great  and  wealthy  on  public  occasions. 

P  11.  xxiv.  396-400.  q  0(1.  ii.  17.  '"  IbiJ.  474. 

*  Od.  xxiv.  387.  497.  ^   11.  ii.  1  lo. 
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It  was  a  natural  and  healthful  sign  of  the  state  of 
political  society,  that  slavery  was  held  to  he  odious. 
But  it  was  odious  on  account  of  its  effects  on  the 
mind,  and  not  hecause  it  entailed  cruelty  or  o[)|)res- 
sion.  There  is  not,  I  think,  a  single  passage  in  the 
poems  which  in  any  degree  conveys  the  impression 
either  of  hardship  endured,  or  of  resentment  felt,  by 
any  slave  of  the  period. 

Neither,  as  has  been  said,  is  there  any  thing  in  Homer, 
which  clearly  exhibits  to  us  a  peasant-proprietary ;  or 
entitles  us  positively  to  assert  that  the  land  was  culti- 
vated to  a  great  extent  by  small  proprietors,  each 
acting  independently  for  himself.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  has  been  remarked,  we  do  not  find  large  numbers  of 
personal  retainers  and  servants  about  the  great  men :  but, 
on  the  other  hand.  Homer  does  not  paint  for  us  a  single 
picture  of  the  independent  peasant.  In  the  similes,  in 
the  legends,  on  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  in  Ithaca,  we  hear 
much  of  large  flocks  and  herds,  of  great  proprietors,  of 
their  harvest-fields  and  their  vineyards,  but  nothing  of 
the  small  freeman,  with  property  in  land  sufficient  for 
his  family,  and  no  more.  The  rural  labour,  which  he 
shows  us  in  action,  is  organized  on  a  large  scale. 

The  question,  what  after  all  was  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Greek  jieople  in  the  age  of  the  Troica,  is  thus 
left  in  great  obscurity.  It  is  indeed  at  once  the  capital 
point,  and  the  one  of  which  history,  chronicle,  and 
poem  commonly  take  the  least  notice.  Ui)on  the 
\Vhole  it  would  appear  most  reasonable,  while  abstain- 
ing from  too  confident  assertion,  to  suppose, 

1.  That,  as  respected  primogeniture  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  landed  property,  society  was  aristocratically 
organized. 

2.  That  this  aristocratic  organization,  being  founded 
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on  military  occupation,  embraced  a  rather  wide  range 
of  greater  and  of  smaller  proprietors. 

3.  That  these  proprietors,  by  superior  wealth,  energy, 
and  influence,  led  the  remainder  of  the  population. 

4.  That  there  may  have  existed  a  peasant-proprietary 
class  in  considerable  numbers,  neither  excluded  from 
political  privilege  nor  exempt  from  military  service, 
but  yet  not  combined,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
by  any  community  of  interest  or  of  hardship  ;  led,  not 
unwillingly,  by  the  dominant  Achaean  race ;  and  by  no 
means  forming  a  social  element  of  such  interest  or  at- 
tractiveness, in  the  view  of  the  Poet,  as  to  claim  a 
marked  place  or  vivid  delineation,  which  it  certainly 
has  not  received,  on  his  canvass. 

5.  That  the  cultivation  of  the  greater  estates  was 
carried  on  by  hired  labourers  and  by  slaves,  between 
wlwch  two  classes,  for  that  period,  no  very  broad  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn. 

It  is  not  within  the  scoj)e  of  this  work  to  enter 
largely  upon  the  'political  economy'  of  the  Homeric 
age.  But,  as  being  itself  an  important  feature  of 
polity,  it  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  place  for  referring  to  it. 

There  has  been,  of  late  years,  debate  and  research 
respecting  the  name  given  to  the  important  science, 
which  treats  of  the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  phrase  '  political  economy,'  which  has  been  esta- 
blished by  long  usage,  cannot  be  defended  on  its 
merits.  The  name  Chrematistic  has  been  devised  in  its 
stead  ;  an  accurate,  but  perhaps  rather  dry  definition, 
which  does  not,  like  the  names  lloXi-iKt]  and  'HOik?;, 
and  like  the  exceptionable  title  it  is  meant  to  displace, 
take  the  human  being,  who  is  the  real  subject  of  the 
science,  into  view.     Homer  has  provided  us  beforehand 
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with  a  word  wliicli,  as  it  appears  to  me,  retrenches  the 
phrase  '  economy'  })reclsely  in  the  point  where  retrencli- 
ment  is  required.  Tiie  Ulysses  of  the  Fourteenth 
Odyssey,  in  one  of  his  fabuk)us  accounts  of  himself  as 
a  Cretan,  states", 

epyov  di  fJLOi  ov  (f)ikov  kirK€V 
ovb^  oiKoxpeXLT],  iJT€  Tpecfxi  uy\aa  TiKva. 

And  I  believe  that,  were  it  not  too  late  to  chann^e  a 
name,  '  political  oecophely'  precisely  expresses  the  idea 
of  the  science,  which,  having  its  fountain-head  in  good 
housekeeping,  treats,  when  it  has  reached  its  expansion 
and  maturity,  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.' 

It  was  not  surprising,  that  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
age  should  have  a  name  for  the  business  of  growing 
wealthy ;  for  it  was  one  to  which  Hellenes,  as  well  as 
Pelasgians,  appear  to  have  taken  kindly.  Of  this  we  find 
various  tokens.  Though  the  spirit  of  acquisition  had  not 
yet  reached  the  point,  at  which  it  becomes  injurious  to 
the  general  development  of  man,  we  appear  to  have  in 
the  distinguished  house  of  the  Pelopids  at  least  one 
isolated  example  of  its  excess.  We  have  the  friendly 
testimony  of  Nestor,  as  well  as  the  fierce  invective  of 
Achilles"',  to  show  that  in  Agamemnon  it  constituted  a 
weakness  :  and  he  is  distinofuished  in  war  from  the  other 
great  chieftains^,  by  his  habit  of  forthwith  stripping 
those  whom  he  had  slain.  But  Ulysses  also,  to  whom  we 
may  be  certain  that  Homer  did  not  mean  in  this  matter 
to  impute  a  fault,  was,  according  to  Euma}us>',  richer 
than  any  twenty;  and  after  making  every  allowance 
for  friendly  exaggeration,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Homer 
meant  us  to  understand  that,  in  the  wealth  of  those 

"    Od.  Xiv.  2  2  2.  w    II.  ix.  70-73,  330-3.    i.   121. 

^  II.  xi.  100,  no.  y  Od.  xiv.  96-104. 
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days,  he  was  very  opulent.  The  settlement  from  time 
to  time  of  Phoenicians  in  Greece,  and  the  ready  docility 
of  the  Hellenes  in  the  art  of  navigation,  are  signs  to  the 
same  effect.  The  idea  of  wealth  again  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  name  of  oX^a,  which  appears  to  mean  a 
god-given  felicity:  and  ixuKap  is  the  epithet  in  common 
of  the  gods,  the  rich  man,  and  the  happy  man'.  Not 
that  the  Greeks  of  those  times  were,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  ourselves,  the  slaves  of  wealth,  but  that 
they  spoke  out  in  their  simplicity,  here,  as  also  with 
other  matters,  what  we  keep  in  the  shade;  and  thus 
they  made  a  greater  show  of  particular  propensities, 
even  while  they  had  less  of  them  in  reality. 

But,  even  more  than  from  particular  signs,  I  estimate 
the  capacity  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  for  acquisition 
from  the  state  of  fiicts  in  the  poems.  Here  we  observe 
a  remarkable  temperance,  and  even  a  detestation  of 
excess,  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  senses,  combined 
with  the  possession,  not  only  of  a  rude  abundance  in 
meat,  corn,  and  wine,  but  with  the  principle  of  orna- 
ment, largely,  though  inartificially,  established  in  their 
greater  houses  and  gardens ;  with  considerable  stores  of 
the  precious  as  well  as  the  useful  metals,  and  of  fine 
raiment;  and  with  the  possession  of  somewhat  rich  works 
of  art,  both  in  metal  and  embroidery.  This  picture 
seems  to  belong  to  a  stage,  although  a  very  early  one, 
in  a  process  of  ra])id  advance  to  material  wealth  and 
prosperity.  The  w^ealth  and  the  simplicity  of  manners, 
taken  together,  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  be  corrupted  by  it,  and  consequently 
that,  by  their  energy  and  prudence,  they  had  gathered 
it  promptly  and  with  ease. 

'•  The  gods,  II.  i.  599  et  alibi.  The  rich  man,  II.  xi.  68.  Od.  i.  217. 
The  happy  man,  Od.  vi.  158.   xi.  482.   II.  iii.  182.   xxiv.  377. 
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The  coiriniercial  intercourse  of  the  age,  however,  was 
still  an  intercourse  of  barter.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
stronger  sign  of  the  rudeness  of  trading  relations,  than 
the  Homeric  use  of  the  word  y^pe'io?.  It  signifies  both 
the  obligation  to  pay  a  debt  regularly  contracted  for 
value  received  (Od.  iii.  2>^'^"j),  and  the  liability  to  sustain 
retaliation  after  an  act  of  rapine  (II.  xi.  686,  8).  The 
l)ossession  of  the  precious  metals  was  probably  confined 
to  a  very  few.  Both  these,  and  iron,  which  apparently 
stood  next  to  them  in  value,  formed  prizes  at  the 
Games ;  in  which,  speaking  generally,  only  kings  and 
chiefs  took  part.  A  certain  approximation  had  been 
made  towards  the  use  of  them  as  money,  that  is,  as  the 
measure  of  value  for  other  commodities.  For,  as  they 
were  divided  into  fixed  quantities,  those  quantities 
were  in  all  likelihood  certified  by  some  mark  or  stamp 
upon  them.  Nor  do  we  ever  find  mere  unwrought 
gold  and  silver  estimated  or  priced  in  any  other  com- 
modity. The  arms  of  Glaucus  are  indeed  cKarofx- 
^oia^,  and  they  are  ;)((oJa-ea.  But  this  means  gilded  or 
adorned  with  gold ;  an  object  made  of  gold  would 
with  Homer  be  Tra-yp^ioJcreo?.  Such  are  the  6ucrai-oi,  the 
gold  drops  or  tassels  of  Minerva's  Mgis ;  each  of  Mhich 
is  worth  an  hundred  oxen.  Thus  gold,  when  manufac- 
tured, even  if  not  when  in  mass,  had  its  value  expressed 
in  oxen^. 

It  is  possible  that  gold  and  silver  may,  to  a  limited 
extent,  have  been  used  as  a  standard,  or  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  The  payment  of  the  judge's  fee  in  the 
Eighteenth  Iliad  suggests,  though  it  does  not  abso- 
lutely require,  this  supposition.  Like  writing  in  the 
Homeric  age,  like  printing  when  it  was  executed  from 
a  mould  among  the  Ancients,  the  practice  may  have 

a  II.  vi.  236.  1'  11.  ii.  448,  9. 
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existed  essentially,  but  in  a  form  and  on  a  scale  that 
deprived  it  of  importance,  by  limiting  its  extent. 

The  arms  of  Glaucns  and  Diomed,  and  the  drops  of 
Minerva's  ^'Egis,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  valued  or  priced 
in  oxen.  The  tripod,  which  was  the  first  prize  for  the 
wrestlers  of  the  Twenty-third  Book,  was  valued  at 
twelve  oxen :  the  captive  woman,  who  was  the  se- 
cond, accomplished  in  works  of  industry,  was  worth 
four^. 

But  Laertes  gave  for  Euryclea  no  less  than  twenty 
oxen,  or  rather  the  value  of  twenty  oxen  {eeiKocrd^oia  S" 
eSwKev,  Od.  i.  431).  We  need  not  ascribe  the  differ- 
ence in  costliness  to  the  superior  merit  of  Euryclea; 
but  we  may  presume  the  explanation  to  be,  that  La- 
ertes, in  time  of  peace,  paid  for  Euryclea  the  high 
price  of  an  importing  market ;  whereas  the  Greeks,  in 
a  state  of  war  before  Troy,  had  probably  more  captives 
than  they  knew  how  to  feed.  They  were,  at  any  rate, 
in  the  country  of  production :  and  the  price  was  low 
accordingly. 

Wlien  we  find  it  said  that  a  woman  slave  was  esti- 
mated at  four  oxen,  we  are  not  enabled  at  once  to  judge 
from  such  a  statement  whether  oxen  were  a  measure  of 
Talue,  or  whether  the  meaning  simply  was,  that  a  man, 
who  wanted  such  a  slave,  would  give  four  oxen  for 
her.  But  the  case  of  Euryclea  clears  up  this  point. 
For  what  Laertes  gave  was  not  the  twenty  oxen,  but 
something  equal  to  them,  something  in  return  for 
which  they  could  ordinarily  be  had.  Again,  Lycaon 
brought  Achilles  the  value  of  a  hundred  oxen,  a  hun- 
dred oxen's  worth''.  In  this  case,  then,  oxen  are  used 
as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  value. 

In  a  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  we  find  that  the  Suitors, 

<^  II.  xxiii,  702-5.  ''  11.  xxi.  79. 
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when  they  try  to  make  terms  with  Ulysses  in  liis  wrath, 
promise  as  follows  by  the  mouth  of  Eurymachus*^ ; 

TLfJLTjv  ajXKpls  ayovres  keiKoaafioLov  €KaaTos, 
Xa\K6v  re  xpvuov  t   aTTobcoaoixev,  eiaoKe  crbv  KTjp 
lavOfj. 

This  has  been  rendered  as  a  double  engagement  to 
pay  the  oxen  and  the  metals.  It  seems  to  me,  from 
the  construction  of  the  ])assage,  as  if  it  would  be  more 
properly  understood  to  be  a  declaration,  that  they 
would  each  of  them  bring  him  a  compensation  of  the 
value  of  twenty  oxen  in  gold,  and  in  copper.  If  Eury- 
maclnis  had  meant  to  express  the  restoration  of  the  live 
stock  of  Ulysses,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
spoken  of  oxen  only,  especially  in  the  goat-feeding  and 
swine-feeding  Ithaca. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  poems,  which  seems 
to  carry  a  similar  testimony  one  point  further.  When 
Euneus  sends  ships  with  wine  to  the  Greek  camp,  the 
Greeks  pay  him  for  his  Mine,  some  with  copper,  some 
with  iron,  some  with  hides,  some  with  slaves,  and  some 
with  oxen.  Slaves,  as  we  have  seen,  would  probably 
be  redundant  in  the  camp.  The  same  would  be  emi- 
nently the  case  with  respect  to  hides ;  since  they  would 
be  redundantly  supplied  by  the  animals  continually 
slaughtered  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  Even  as 
to  the  metals,  we  need  not  feel  surprise  at  the  passage; 
ibr  they  were  acquired  largely  by  spoil,  and  not  greatly 
needed  by  the  force,  since  wear  and  tear  scarcely  con- 
stitute an  element  in  the  question  of  supply  for  those 
times.  But  it  is  certainly  more  startling  that  any  of 
the  Greeks  should  have  sold  oxen  to  the  crews  of 
Euneus.  Neither  in  that  age  nor  in  this  would  any 
merchants  carry  away  oxen  from  a  vast  and  crowded 
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camp,  where  they  would  be  certain  to  be  in  the  highest 
demand.  I  therefore  presume  the  meaning  to  be  as 
follows  ;  that  those  particular  Greeks,  who  happened 
to  have  more  oxen  than  they  wanted  at  the  moment, 
sold  them  to  the  people  of  the  ships;  and  that  the 
people  of  the  ships  took  these  oxen,  in  exchange  for 
wine,  not  intending  to  carry  them  away,  but  to  sell 
them  again,  perhaps  against  hides  or  slaves  on  the 
spot,  as  the  live  cattle  would  be  certain  to  find  a 
ready  and  advantageous  market  among  other  Greeks 
of  the  army. 

Oxen  therefore,  in  that  age,  seem  to  have  come 
nearer,  than  any  other  commodity,  to  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  now  performed  by  the  precious  metals : 
for  they  were  both  used  to  express  value,  and  probably 
purchased  not  for  use  only,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
re-sale.  Thus  the  Homeric  evidence,  with  respect  to 
them,  is  in  conformity  with  the  testimony  of  jEschylus 
in  the  Agamemnon,  who  seems  to  represent  the  ox  as 
the  first  sign  imprinted  upon  moneys. 

The  precious  metals  themselves  w-ere  much  employed 
for  both  personal  ornament  and  for  art.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  their  proper  and  established  application  ;  and 
when  they  are  stored,  they  are  stored  in  common  with 
other  metals  not  of  the  same  class,  and  with  a  view,  in 
all  likelihood,  to  manufacture. 

It  ap[)ears  clear,  from  the  Homeric  poems,  that  silver 
was  more  rare  than  gold.  It  is  used,  when  used  at  all, 
in  smaller  quantities  :  and  it  much  more  rarely  appears 
in  the  accounts  of  stored-up  wealth.  A  like  inference 
may  be  drawn,  perhaps,  from  the  books  of  INIoses ;  and 
it  corres])onds  with  the  anticipations  we  should  reason- 
ably form  from  the  fact  that  gold  is  found  in  a  native 
e  Agam.  37. 
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state,  and,  even  ^hen  mixed  with  other  material,  is 
more  readily  fitted  for  use.  The  extensive  employment 
of  silver  only  arrives,  when  society  is  more  advanced, 
and  when  the  use  of  money  is  more  familiar  and  mi- 
nute. Payments  in  the  precious  metals  on  a  somewhat 
large  scale  precede  those  for  smaller  transactions.  We 
are  not  however  to  infer,  from  the  greater  rarity  of 
silver,  that  it  was  more  valuable  than  gold  :  the  value 
depending,  not  on  the  comparative  quantities  only,  but 
upon  the  compound  ratio  of  the  quantities  as  compared 
with  the  demand.  It  would  ho\vever  appear  from  a 
passage  in  the  account  of  the  funeral  games,  that  gold, 
if  not  silver,  was  then  much  less  esteemed  than  it  now 
is.  For,  while  a  silver  bowl  was  the  first  prize  of  the 
foot-race,  a  large  and  fat  ox  (perhaps  worth  three  ordi- 
nary ones)  was  the  second,  and  a  half  talent  of  gold 
was  only  the  thirds. 

The  position  of  iron,  however,  relatively  to  the  other 
metals,  was  very  different  in  the  heroic  age  from  what 
it  now  is :  and  probably  its  great  rarity  was  due,  like 
that  of  silver,  to  the  diflficulty  of  bringing  the  metal 
into  a  state  fit  for  use  ;  which  could  more  readily  be 
effected  with  copper,  with  tin,  or  with  Kvavo<s,  in  what- 
ever sense  it  is  to  be  interpreted.  Iron,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  been  more  valuable  than  these  metals  ; 
greatly  more  valuable,  in  particular,  than  copper,  which  is 
now  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  iron. 
A  mass  of  crude  iron  is  produced  at  the  funeral  games 
as  a  prize ;  and  iron  made  into  axe-heads  forms  another. 
No  other  metal,  below  the  rank  of  gold  and  silver,  is  ever 
similarly  employed  in  an  unmanufactured  state. — 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  brief  view  of  the  polity  and 
organization  of  the  army. 

f  II.  xxiii.  740-51. 
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We  perceive  tlie  organization  of  the  Greek  commu- 
nities in  a  double  form  :  both  as  a  community,  properly 
so  called,  in  time  of  peace,  a  picture  supplied  by  the 
Odyssey  ;  and  likewise  as  an  army,  according  to  the  de- 
lineations of  the  Iliad. 

The  differences  are  worth  noting  :  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  touch  fundamental  principles.  Agamemnon 
governed  the  army  by  the  ordinary  political  instru- 
ments, not  by  the  rules  of  military  discipline.  Ari- 
stotle^ quotes  from  the  Iliad  of  his  own  day  and  place, 
and  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Agamemnon, 
the  words, 

Trap  yap  eixol  ddvaros' 

and  Grote  founds  upon  this  citation  the  remark,  that 
*  the  Alexandrian  critics  effaced  many  traces  of  the  old 
manners.'  But  was  this  really  a  trace  of  the  old  man- 
ners? Is  there  a  single  passage  now  remaining  of  the 
Iliad,  a  single  thought,  a  single  word,  which  at  all  cor- 
responds with  the  idea  that  Agamemnon  had  in  his 
own  hands,  in  the  shape  of  a  defined  prerogative,  the 
power  of  capital  punishment  ?  Aristotle  certainly  ac- 
cepts the  passage,  and  contrasts  this  military  power  of 
Agamemnon  with  the  restraints  upon  him  in  the 
peaceful  s])here  of  the  ayopi^ ;  but  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  English  institutions  do  not  afford  us  the 
aid  of  far  more  powerful  analogies  for  appreciating  the 
real  political  spirit  of  the  Homeric  poems,  than  any 
that  even  Aristotle  could  draw  in  his  own  day  from 
the  orientalizing  government  of  Alexander.  I  do  not, 
however,  so  much  question  the  passage,  as  the  con- 
struction ])ut  upon  it.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Greek 
kings  were  founded  in  general  duty  and  feeling,  not  in 
law.  AVhen  Ulysses  belaboured  Thersites,  it  was  not 
g  Pol.  iii.  14.  5. 
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in  the  exercise  of  a  determinate  right,  but  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  general  prudence,  "svliicb,  u])on  a  high 
emergency,  the  general  sense  approved.  Doubtless, 
if  Agamemnon  had  caught  a  runaway  from  the  ranks, 
he  might  have  slain  him;  but  is  it  suj)posed  that 
Ulysses  might  not?  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
advice  of  Nestor,  to  put  the  poltroons  in  the  middle  of 
the  ranks,  but  that  their  comrades  about  them  should 
spear  them  if  they  should  try  to  run  ?  There  is  no 
criminal  justice,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  though 
there  is  civil  justice,  in  either  of  the  Homeric  poems  ; 
the  wrongs  of  man  to  man  are  adjusted  or  requited  by 
the  latter  form  of  remedy,  but  the  ideas  on  which  the 
former  rests  were  unkno\An  :  there  is  no  king's  peace, 
more  than  there  is  a  king's  highway  :  the  sanctions  of 
force  are  added  upon  occasion  to  the  general  authority 
of  office  by  those  who  bear  it,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  common  sense.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
Ulysses  would  never  have  put  the  wretched  M'omen  in 
his  household,  who  could  not,  like  the  Suitors  their 
paramours,  be  politically  formidable,  to  a  death,  which 
fully  entitled  him  to  say  with  the  Agamemnon  of  the 
citation,  Tra^o  yap  efxa]  Odmro?.  The  general  reverence 
for  rank  and  station,  the  safeguard  of  publicity,  and  the 
influence  of  persuasion,  are  the  usual  and  sufficient  in- 
struments for  governing  the  army,  even  as  they  governed 
the  civil  societies  of  Greece.  In  the  Assembly  of  the 
army,  the  quarrel  with  Achilles  takes  place  :  in  the  As- 
sembly arises  the  tumultuary  impulse  to  return  home  : 
in  the  Assembly,  that  impulse  having  been  checked,  it 
is  deliberately  resolved  to  see  what  they  can  do  by 
fighting :  in  the  Assembly  it  is  determined  to  ask  a 
truce  for  burials,  and  to  erect  the  rampart :  in  the  noc- 
turnal Assembly  that  Council  is  appointed  to  sit,  which 
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sends  the  abortive  mission  to  Achilles.  Every  great 
measure  affecting  the  whole  body  is,  as  we  shall  find, 
adopted  in  the  Assembly:  and,  finally,  it  is  here  that 
Agamemnon  explicitly  confesses  and  laments  his  fault, 
and  that  the  reconciliation  w^ith  Achilles  is  ratified. 

We  may  therefore  take  the  polity,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Greek  army  into  a  common  view  with  that  of  the 
Ithacan  ajopr]',  but  first  it  will  be  well  to  sketch  its 
military  organization. 

Next  to  the  jSaaiXTje?  came  the  €^o-)(ol  auSpe^  (II.  ii. 
1 88),  or  upicrrTje?,  of  the  Greek  army.  They  are  pretty 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  kings  in  the  speech  of 
Achilles  (ix.  334) ;  when,  after  describing  the  niggard- 
liness of  Agamemnon  with  respect  to  booty,  he  goes 
on  to  say, 

aXXa  8   api(TTi]^a(TL  8t8ou  yepa  koi  ^aa-iK^vaiv' 

which  I  understand  to  mean,  he  gave  to  these  two 
classes  prizes  different,  i.  e.  proportioned  to  their  re- 
spective stations. 

The  language  of  the  Catalogue  pointedly  marks  the 
same  distinction  in  other  words.  At  the  beoinnins",  the 
Poet  invites  the  Muses  to  tell  him  (ver.  487), 

o'lTiv^^  ijyejjLoi'ei  Aavacov  koI  Koipavoi  riaav, 

and  at  the  close  he  says  (ver.  760), 

QVTOi.  ap'  i)yepi.6v(s  AavaQv  /cat  KOipavoi  r]<Mv. 

These  two  verses  appear  to  be  in  evident  correspond- 
ence with  each  other :  and  if  so,  we  may  the  more  con- 
fidently rely  on  the  language  as  carefully  chosen  to  de- 
scribe the  two  classes,  first  the  kings  as  Kolpavoi  (cf.  II. 
ii.  204,  207),  and,  secondly,  the  apicnTje^  as  ^yejucoveg. 

This  class,  it  is  probable,  consisted. 

First,  of  the  leaders  of  the  minor  and  less  significant 

o 

contingents. 
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Sccoiully,  of  lieutenants,  or  those  who  arc  named  in 
the  Catalogue  as  holding  inferior  commands  under  the 
great  leaders  (such  as  Meriones,  Sthenelus,  and  Eury- 
alus). 

But,  below  the  ^yejaoveg  of  the  Catalogue,  there 
would  appear  to  have  been  several  grades  of  minor 
officers,  in  command  of  smaller  subdivisions  of  the 
army.  These  would  seem  to  have  been  described  by  a 
general  name,  ^/ye^ioVe?.  When  Nestor  (ii.  362)  advises 
the  distribution  of  the  army  according  to  ^i^Xa  and 
(ppi'irpat,  it  will,  he  says,  have  the  advantage  of  showing 
not  only  which  of  the  soldiers,  but  which  of  the  officers 
were  good,  and  which  bad.  Probably  therefore  there 
were  officers  of  each  cpvXov,  if  not  even,  under  these, 
of  each  (ppi^rp}]. 

Of  the  Greeks  nine  are  named  in  II.  xi.  301-3,  who 
were  slain  by  Hector  at  once,  before  he  went  among 
the  privates  (-TrXtjOv?).  Of  these  nine  no  one  is  men- 
tioned in  any  other  part  of  the  poem  ;  and  since  at  the 
same  time  they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  ^yejmove?, 
we  may  safely  look  upon  them  as  examples  of  the  class 
of  minor  or  secondary  officers.  From  their  names, 
which  have  a  strong  Hellenic  colour*',  we  may  ven- 
ture at  least  to  conjecture,  that  this  class  was  chiefly 
Achaean,  or  of  Achaean  rank,  and  that  the  Pelasgian 
blood  of  the  army  was  principally  among  the  common 
soldiers. 

The  maritime  order  of  the  armament,  which  re- 
quired a  commander  for  each  vessel,  necessarily  in- 
volved the  existence  of  a  class  of  what  we  may  call 
subaltern  officers. 

When  Helen  describes  the  chieftains  to  Priam  from 

^  Vid.  Achans  or  Ethnology,  p.  574. 
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the  tower,  of  whom  Idomeneiis  is  one,  slie  proceeds 
(II.  iii.  231); 

a/,t0t  8e  jXLV  KprjTcov  ayol  ■>)■/€ piOovTai. 

Again,  Avlien  Achilles  went  with  fifty  ships  to  Troy, 
he  divided  his  2500  men  under  five  ^ye/xoveg,  whom 
he  appointed  to  give  the  word  of  command  {a-i^jaali^eiv) 
under  him.  The  force  thus  arranged  formed  five  o-Ti-)^e<s 
or  ranks,  II.  xvi.  168-72  :  and  here  the  private  persons 
are  expressly  called  eraipoi  (ver.  1 70).  Most  probably 
these  ayol  of  the  Cretans,  and  these  five  Myrmidon 
leaders,  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  class 
below  the  apio-Trje^^  yet  above  the  subalterns. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  privates,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Greek  army,  who  are  called  by  the  several 
names  of  Xaos  (II.  ii.  191.  i.  54),  Stjimog  (ii.  198),  and  -n-Xt]- 
6vs  (ii.  278). 

In  their  military  character  they  are  indeed  a  mass  of 
atoms,  undistinguishable  from  one  another,  but  yet  dis- 
tinguished by  their  silence  and  order,  which  was  founded 
l)robably  on  confidence  in  their  leaders. 

No  private  or  nameless  ^  person  of  the  Greek  army, 
however,  on  any  occasion  performs  any  feat,  either  great 
or  small :  these  are  always  achieved  by  the  men  of 
birth  and  station :  and  the  three  designations  we  have 
mentioned,  the  only  ones  which  are  used  to  designate 
the  whole  mass  of  the  soldiery,  represent  them  to  us  as 
a  community  bearing  arms,  rather  than  as  an  army  in 
any  sense  that  is  technical  or  professional. 

All  these  were  entitled  to  attend  the  ayopn,  or  As- 
sembly, if  they  pleased.  And  accordingly,  on  the  first 
Assembly  that  Achilles  attended  after  renouncing  his 

1  Even  the  instance,  in  II.  xiii.  211,  of  a  nameless  person  who  had 
siinj)ly  been  wounded  is  a  rare,  if  not  indeed  the  single,  exception. 
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wrath,  M'e  find  that,  from  the  great  interest  of  tlio  oc- 
casion, even  those  persons  were  present  who  tlid  not 
usually  appear :  namely,  the  pilots  of  the  ships,  and 
others  who  probably  had  charge  of  them  while  ashore, 
together  with  those  who  managed  the  provisioning  of 
the  force  {rafxlai),  or,  in  our  language,  the  commissariat 
(II.  xix.42-5). 

Tn  their  strictly  military  capacity  they  were,  however, 
divided  into 

1.  /-TTTTj/e?,  who  fought  in  chariots,  commonly  (II. 
xxiii.  334-40)  with  two  horses.  When  there  were 
three  (xvi.  467-75),  the  outrunner  was  called  iraprjopoq. 
The  chariot  of  Hector  was  drawn  by  four  horses  (viii. 
185),  but  we  have  no  such  case  among  the  Greeks. 
Two  persons  went  in  each  chariot ;  of  whom  the  infe- 
rior {rivloyo<s)  drove,  and  the  superior  {irape^aa-Ke)  stood 
by  him  free  to  fight.  But  probably  none  of  these  /x- 
TT^e?  were  of  the  mere  ttXijOu?  of  the  army,  or  common 
soldiery. 

2.  aa-TTiarTai,   the   heavy-armed,    of  the  a-raSa]   vcr/j.iv}j. 

These  use  the  longer  spear,  the  axe,  the  sword,  or  the 
stone. 

3.  aKovTiarai,  using  the  lighter  spear  (II.  xv.  709. 
xxiii.  622.  Od.  xviii.  261). 

4.  To^orai  (II.  ii.  720.  iii.  79). 

Again,  the  men  are  distinguished  by  epithets  accord- 
ing to  merit ;  each  being  e^ox^^,  tJ-ea-tjei^,  or  y^epeiorepog 
(II.  xii.  269),  or  even  kuko?  ;  and  with  the  last-named 
the  precaution  is  taken  to  place  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  comrades. 

The  policy  of  Nestor,  which  recommended  the  mus- 
ter of  the  whole  army,  with  a  view  to  stronger  mutual 
support  among  those  who  had  peculiar  ties,  was  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  what  we  meet  elsewhere  in  the 
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poems.  For  instance,  in  the  defence  of  the  rampart 
in  the  Thirteenth  Book,  we  find  Boeotians,  Athenians, 
and  Locrians^,  who  were  neighbours,  all  mentioned  as 
fighting  side  by  side. 

All  ranks  apparently  went  to  the  Assemblies  as  free- 
men, and  were  treated  there  by  their  superiors  with 
respect.  It  was  not  those  of  the  common  sort  in  ge- 
neral, but  only  such  as  were  clamorous  for  the  tumul- 
tuary breaking  up  of  the  Assembly,  that  Ulysses  went 
so  far  as  to  hit  (eXaVacr/ce)  with  the  staff  he  bore,  the 
supreme  sceptre  of  Agamemnon.  In  addressing  them 
he  used  the  word  Saijuopie,  the  same  word  which  he 
employed  to  their  superiors,  the  kings  and  chiefs  (II.  ii. 
190,  200).  When  they  heard  a  speech  that  they  ap- 
proved of,  they  habitually  and  immediately  shouted  in 
applause  \ 

'Apyeiot  be  jxe-y   la)(ov 

[xvOov  eiracvi'iaarTes  ^Obva-arjos  Oeioio' 

and  they  commented  freely  among  themselves  on  what 
occurred  (II.  ii.  271  and  elsewhere). 

The  modes  of  warfare  in  the  heroic  age  were  very 
simple :  the  open  battle  was  a  battle  of  main  force,  as  re- 
garded both  the  chieftains  and  the  men,  relieved  from 
time  to  time  by  a  sprinkling  of  panics.  But  besides 
the  battle,  there  was  another  and  a  more  distinguished 
mode  of  fighting:  that  of  the  Xoyo^  or  ambuscade. 
And  the  different  estimate  of  the  two,  which  reverses 
the  popular  view,  is  eminently  illustrative  of  the  Greek 
character. 

In  that  epitome  of  human  life,  which  Homer  has 
presented  to  us  on  the  Shield  of  iVchilles,  martial  ope- 
rations are  of  course  included.  The  collective  life  of 
man  is  represented  by  two  cities,  one  for  peace  and  the 

k    11.   Xiii.  685.  1    II.   ii.  333. 
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otlicr  for  war.  Two  armies  a])i)ear  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  latter ;  and  one  of  these  takes  its  post  in  an 
ambush™.  Whenever  persons  were  to  be  appointed  out 
of  an  army  for  this  duty,  the  noblest  and  bravest  More 
chosen.  Hence  Achilles  launches  the  double  reproach 
against  Agamemnon,  that  he  has  never  had  spirit  enough 
to  arm  either  with  the  soldiery  at  large  for  battle,  or 
with  the  chiefs  and  prime  warriors  for  ambuscade". 
And  the  reason  why  the  ambuscade  stood  thus  high 
as  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  best,  is  explained 
in  an  admirable  speech  of  Idomeneus.  It  is  simply 
because  it  involves  a  higher  trial,  through  the  patience 
it  requires,  of  moral  as  opposed  to  animal  courage. 

The  Cretan  leader  supjioses  the  case  to  have  oc- 
curred, when  all  the  flower  of  the  army  are  picked  for 
an  ambush.  '  There,'  he  says,  '  is  the  true  criterion  of 
valour ; 

ivQa  /xaAtcrr'  aperij  biaeiberai  avbpQv 
and  there  it  soon  appears  who  is  the  hero,  and  who  the 
coward ;  for  the  flesh  of  the  poltroon  turns  to  one 
colour  and  another,  nor  can  he  settle  his  mind  so  as  to 
sit  quiet,  for  his  knees  yield  under  him,  and  he  shifts 
from  resting  on  one  foot  to  resting  on  the  other;  his 
heart  is  fluttering  in  his  breast,  and  his  teeth  chatter, 
as  he  gives  himself  up  for  lost:  but  the  brave  man, 
from  the  moment  when  he  takes  his  place  in  the  am- 
bush, neither  changes  colour,  nor  is  over  nervous;  but 
only  prays  that  the  time  may  soon  come  for  him  to 
mingle  in  the  fearful  fight".'  Then  he  goes  on  to  com- 
mend Meriones  as  one  suited  for  such  a  trial. 

In  exact  conformity  with  what  we  should  expect 
from  these  descriptions,  it  appears  that  Ulysses   was 

Jn  II.  xviii.  509,  13,  20.  "  II.  i.  226. 
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the  warrior  who  was  preeminent  in  the  \6x09,  while 
Achilles  towered  so  immeasurably  above  all  others  in 
the  field.  When  the  Greeks  were  concealed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  Horse,  and  Helen  came  down  from  the 
city  imitating  the  voices  of  their  wives,  Menelaus  and 
Diomed  were  on  the  point  of  either  going  forth,  or 
answering;  but  Ulysses  restrained  them.  One  Anticlos 
was  still  unwilling  to  be  silent ;  and  Ulysses,  resolutely 
gagging  him  with  his  hand,  '  saved  the  lives  of  all  the 
Acha^ansP.'  In  all  this  we  again  see  how  the  poems 
of  Homer  are,  like  the  Shield,  an  epitome  of  life.  All 
the  points  of  capital  and  paramount  excellence,  for 
which  he  could  find  no  place  in  the  hero  of  the  one 
poem,  he  has  fully  represented  in  the  hero  of  the  other ; 
and  he  has  so  exhausted,  between  the  two,  the  re- 
sources of  our  nature,  and  likewise  its  appliances  as 
they  were  then  understood,  that,  had  he  produced  yet 
a  third  Epic,  not  even  he  could  have  furnished  a 
third  protagonist  to  form  its  centre,  who  should  have 
been  worthy  to  count  with  Achilles  and  Ulysses  among 
the  undvinf):  ideals  of  human  o-reatness. 

We  have  now  considered  the  Greek  community  of 
the  heroic  age,  as  it  was  divided  in  time  of  peace  into 
classes,  and  as  in  time  of  war  it  resolved  all  its  more 
potent  and  energetic  elements  into  the  form  of  a  mili- 
tary order. 

We  have  also  examined  the  position  and  functions 
of  the  king ;  who  was  at  once  a  person,  a  class,  and  a 
great  pohtical  institution.  It  remains  to  consider  two 
other  political  institutions  of  heroic  Greece,  which  not 
only,  with  the  king,  made  up  the  whole  machinery  both 
of  civil  and  military  administration  for  that  period,  but 
likewise  supplied  the  essential  germ,  at  least,  of  that 
P  Od.  iv.  277-88. 
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form  of  constitution,  on  wliicli  the  best  governments  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  have,  two  of  tliem  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  been  modelleil,  with  such 
deviations  as  experience  has  recommended,  or  the 
change  of  times  has  required.  I  mean  the  form  of 
government  by  a  threefold  legislative  body,  having  for 
one  of  its  members,  and  for  its  head,  a  single  person, 
in  ^vhose  hands  the  executive  poM^er  of  the  state  is 
lodged.  This  form  has  been  eminently  favoured  in 
Cln-istendom,  in  Europe,  and  in  England ;  and  it  has 
even  survived  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  trans- 
ition, in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  institutions 
which  are  not  only  republican,  but  highly  democratic. 

Of  these  two  Greek  institutions,  we  will  examine 
first  the  /SouXJ/,  or  Council. 

It  was  the  usage  of  the  Greeks  to  consider,  in  a  small 
preliminary  meeting  of  principal  persons,  which  was 
called  the  ^ovXi],  of  tlie  measures  to  be  taken  in  manag- 
ing the  Assembly,  or  ayopi]. 

To  the  persons,  who  Mere  summoned  thither,  the  name 
ofyepovTcs  appears  to  have  been  officially  applied.  It  had 
thus  become  dissociated  from  the  idea  of  age,  its  original 
signification :  for  Nestor  was  the  only  old  man  among 
the  Greek  senators.  Idomeneus,  indeed,  was  near  upon 
old  age  :  Ulysses  was  elderly  {oo/xoyepcov'^),  apparently 
not  under  fifty.  The  majority  would  seem  to  have  been 
rather  under  middle  life  ;  so  that  yepcov  was,  when  thus 
employed,  a  title,  not  a  description.  The  ^ovXij  was 
composed  of  the  men  of  greatest  rank  and  weight ;  and 
no  more  required  an  advanced  age  among  the  qualifica- 
tions for  it,  than  does  the  presbyterate  of  the  Christian 
Church,  though  it  too  signifies  eldership. 

Before  the  great  assembly  of  the  Second  Book,  we 

q  II.  xxiii.  791. 
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are  told,  not  that  Agamemnon  tliougbt  it  would  be  well, 
as  it  were  for  the  nonce,  to  consult  the  kings  or  seniors 
of  tlie  expedition ;  but,  in  language  which  indicates  a 
fixed  practice,  that  the  choice  of  the  place  for  the 
meeting  was  on  this  occasion  by  the  ship  of  Nestor, 
whose  great  age  possibly  either  made  nearness  conve- 
nient, or  entitled  him  to  this  mark  of  honour: 
jSovXi]  be  7TpS)Tov  jJicyaOvixoiv  I^e  yepovTcav 
'Nea-Toper]  irapa  mil  UvXaLyeveos  j3acnK?}0^.  II.  ii.  ^^. 

These  yepovreg  were  summoned '■  again  by  xlgamemnon 
before  the  sacrifice  of  the  Second  Book,  which  pre- 
ceded the  enumeration.  On  this  occasion  they  are  not 
called  a  ^ovXi] ;  probably  because  they  were  not  called 
for  consultation. 

The  Council  meets  again  in  the  Ninth  Book^  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Assembly,  and  sends  the  mission  to 
Achilles ^  In  the  same  night,  and  perhaps  under  the 
same  authority,  the  expedition  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed 
is  arranged. 

There  is  no  /3ot'Xj;  indeed  in  the  First  Book,  and  none 
in  the  great  Assembly  of  the  Nineteenth  :  but  then 
both  of  these  were  summoned  by  Achilles,  not  by  Aga- 
memnon, and  neither  of  them  Mere  called  for  properly 
deliberative  purposes^. 

Again,  Ulysses,  in  urging  the  Greeks  not  to  quit  the 
assembly  of  the  Second  Book  prematurely,  reminds  them 
that  they  ought  to  know  fully  the  views  of  Agamem- 
non, and  that  they  have  not  all  had  the  advantage  of 
learning  those  views  in  the  ^ovXt]. 

In  the  Seventh  Book,  the  Council  held  under  the 
roof  of  Agamemnon  forms  the  plan  for  a  pause  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  erect  the  rampart.     Accordingly,  when 

r  II.  ii.  408-8.  s  II.  ix.  10.  89.  t  II.  X.  195. 
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just  afterwards  a  herald  arrives  with  a  ])roj)osa]  from 
Troy,  he  finds  the  Greeks  in  their  Assembly,  doubtless  au 
Assembly  held  to  sanction  the  project  of  the  kinn^s. 
That  this  amounted  to  an  institution  of  the  Greeks, 
we  may  further  judge  from  the  familiar  manner,  in 
Avhich  Nestor  mentions  it  in  the  Odyssey  to  Telema- 
chus,  on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  (Od.  iii.  127). 
'  Ulysses  and  I,'  he  says,  '  never  diflfered  :'  ovre  ttot   eiv 

ay oprj  Sl-^  e^a^ojuei/,  out   ei)  l3ov\tj^. 

Among  other  causes,  which  might  tend  to  ])romote 
the  establishment  of  the  Greek  (3ovXri  or  Council,  we 
may  perhajis  reckon  with  propriety  the  inability  of  the 
old  to  discharge  the  full  duties  of  sovereignty  in  the 
heroic  age.  Bodily  force  usually  undergoes  a  certain 
amount  of  decay,  before  the  mind  has  passed  out  of  its 
ripeness ;  and  both  kings  and  subordinate  lords,  who 
had  ceased  to  possess  the  strength  that  was  requisite 
for  bearing  the  principal  burdens  of  government,  might 
still  make  their  experience  available  for  the  public  good 
in  the  Council ;  even  as  we  find  that  in  Troas  the  bro- 
thers of  Priam,  with  others  advanced  in  life,  were  the 
principal  advisers  of  the  Assembly >'. 

I  admit  that  we  have  no  example  to  give  of  the  use 
of  the  ^ou\>]  by  the  Greeks  during  peace,  so  precise  as 
those  which  the  Iliad  supplies  for  time  of  war.  But 
even  in  war  we  do  not  find  it  except  before  Assemblies, 
which  had  deliberative  business  to  transact.  Now  the 
only  deliberative  Greek  ayoptj  which  we  meet  with  in 
time  of  peace  is  that  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Odyssey. 
The  absence  of  a  sovereign  and  a  government  in  Ithaca 
at  that  time,  and  the  utter  discord  of  the  principal  per- 
sons, made  a  Council  quite  impossible,  and  left  no  mea- 
sure open  except  a  direct  a])peal  to  the  people. 
•'^  II.  vii.  344,  382.  >  V.  iii.  146-53. 
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It  a})pears  however  clear,  that  the  action  of  the  ^ovkh 
was  not  confined  to  war.  For  we  not  only  find  the 
yepovre<i  on  the  Shield^  who  sit  in  the  ayoph,  exercising 
exclusively  the  office  of  judges,  but  they  are  also  dis- 
tinctly noticed  as  a  class  or  order^  in  the  Ithacan  Assem- 
bly, who  had  a  place  in  it  set  apart  for  themselves.  Nor 
are  we  without  a  proof  which,  though  conveyed  in  few 
words,  is  complete,  of  the  conjunction  of  the  Council 
with  the  sovereign  in  acts  of  government.  For  when 
Ulysses  in  his  youth  undertook  the  mission  to  Messene, 
in  the  matter  of  the  sheep  that  had  been  carried  off 
from  Ithaca,  he  did  it  under  the  orders  of  Laertes,  to- 
gether with  his  council  ^  : 

irpo  yap  yKe  TTaTi]p  ctAAot  re  yepopres- 

And  Nausicaa  meets  her  father  Alcinous,  on  his  way 
to  the  j3ov\}]  of  the  Phiracians. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  (3ov\>]  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  important  auxiliary  instrument  of  government; 
sometimes  as  preparing  materials  for  the  more  public 
deliberations  of  the  Assembly,  sometimes  intrusted,  as  a 
kind  of  executive  committee,  with  its  confidence;  always 
as  sui)plying  the  Assemblies  with  an  intellectual  and  au- 
thoritative element,  in  a  concentrated  form,  which  might 
give  steadiness  to  its  tone,  and  advise  its  course  with  a 
weight  adequate  to  so  important  a  function. 

The  individuals  who  composed  this  Council  were 
of  such  a  station  that,  when  they  acted  separately, 
King  Agamemnon  himself  might  have  to  encounter 
resistance  and  reproof  from  them  in  various  instances. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  occasion  when  Agamemnon 
made  a  survey  of  the  army,  and  when  he  thought  fit 
to  rebuke  Ulysses  for  slackness,  that  chieftain  remon- 

^  II.  xviii.  506.  'I  Od.  ii.  14.  ''  Otl.  xxi.  21. 
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strated  witli  him  something  more  tlian  ircely  {uiro^pu 
iSwv)  both  in  voice  and  manner.  So  far  from  trustinn- 
to  his  authority,  Agamemnon  made  a  soothing  and 
even  an  apologetic  reply^.  Again,  when  on  the  same 
occasion  he  reproved  Diomed'^,  Sthenelus  defended  his 
immediate  Chief  in  vainglorious  terms.  These  the  more 
refined  nature  of  Diomed  himself  induced  him  at  once 
to  disclaim,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  involving  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  an 
offence  against  the  station  of  Agamemnon.  Again, 
though  Diomed  on  this  occasion  restrained  his  lieute- 
uant,  yet,  when  he  meets  Agamemnon  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  Ninth  Book,  he  frankly  tells  him  that  Jupiter, 
who  has  given  him  the  honours  of  the  sceptre,  has  not 
endowed  him  with  the  superior  j)o\ver  that  springs 
from  determined  courage^;  and  even  the  passionate  in- 
vectives of  Achilles  in  the  First  Book  bear  a  similar 
testimony,  because  they  do  not  ajipear  to  have  been 
treated  as  constituting  any  infringement  of  his  duty. 

In  the  /3oiA?y,  Nestor  takes  the  lead  more  than  Aga- 
memnon. As  to  the  x\ssembly,  the  whole  ])lan  in  the 
Second  Iliad  is  expressly  founded  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  army  was  accustomed  to  hear  the  chiefs 
argue  against,  and  even  overthrow,  the  jH'oposals  of 
Agamemnon.  His  advice  that  they  should  return 
home,  which  Grote?  considers  only  an  unaccountable 
fancy  and  a  childish  freak,  is  however  capable  of  being 
regarded  in  this  view,  that,  before  renewing  active 
operations  without  Achilles,  it  was  thought  wise  to 
test  the  feeling  of  the  army,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
more  effectually  tried  than  by  a  recommendation  from 
the  commander-in-chief  that  they  should  re-embark  for 

c  II.  iv.  329-63.  <•  Ibid.  385-418.  e  II.  ix.  37. 

*"  Cf.  Od.  xi.  512.  8   Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  95,  97. 
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Greece.  The  plan  was  over-refined  ;  and  it  may  even 
seem  ridiculous,  because  it  failed,  and  simply  kindled  an 
ungovernable  passion,  which  would  not  listen  to  debate. 
But  the  proposal  does  not  bear  that  character  in  the 
Ninth  Book,  where  the  same  suggestion  is  renewed, 
without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  chiefs,  in  the 
same  words,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  in  far 
worse  condition. 

When  Agamemnon  made  it  in  order  to  be  over- 
ruled, it  took  effect :  wdien  he  made  it  in  good  earnest, 
it  failed.  If  then  the  Greeks  could  be  retained  con- 
trary to  his  wish  in  the  Ninth  Book,  it  might  be  mis- 
judged, but  could  hardly  be  absurd,  to  expect  a  similar 
result  in  the  Second,  when  they  had  less  cause  for  dis- 
couragement. 

And  why  did  it  take  effect  ?  Simply  because  the  As- 
sembly, instead  of  being  the  simple  medium^  through 
which  the  king  acted,  was  the  arena  on  which  either 
the  will  of  the  people  might  find  a  rude  and  tumultuary 
vent,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  his  royal  companions  in 
arms  could  say,  as  Diomed  says,  '  I  will  use  my  right 
and  resist  your  foolish  project  in  debate ;  which  you 
ought  not  to  resent.' 

'Arp^Lbri,  aol  irpGna  /xax^T^o-o/xat  a<ppdbiovTi, 

i]  9eiJ.L9  itrrlv,  ava^,  ayoprj'   crv  be  fxr]  tl  xoAcd^^s. 

The  proposal  of  Agamemnon  had  been  heard  in 
silence^\  the  mode  by  which  the  army  indicated  its 
disinclination  or  its  doubt.  But  the  counter  proposal 
of  Diomed,  to  fight  to  the  last,  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mation ' ; 

ot  8'  apa  TTatres  kiriayov  me?  '' kyaiS>v, 
iivdov  ayaaa-dixivoi  Ato/^n/Seo?  lTnToba.fj.OLO' 

^  Gvote  ii.  104.  ^  II.  ix.  30.  '  Ibid.  50. 
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SO  that  the  Assembly  was  then  ripe  for  the  plan  of 
Nestor,  which  at  once  received  its  approval' : 

&)S  i(^a& '  ol  h''  upa  Tov  fxdKa  fxkv  kKvov,  ?/8  eTridovTo, 

Subsequently,  in  the  ^ovXrj  of  the  same  Book,  Nestor 
tells  Agamemnon  that  it  is  his  duty  to  listen  as  well  as 
to  speak,  and  to  adopt  the  })lans  of  others  when  they  are 
good  (100-2),  At  the  same  time,  the  aged  chieftain 
appears  to  submit  liimself  to  the  judgment  of  Agamem- 
non in  the  Council k.  His  ex])ressions  are  perhaps  matter 
more  of  compliment  than  of  business ;  and  at  any  rate 
we  do  not  find  any  like  terms  used  in  the  Assembly. 

It  was  a  happy  characteristic  of  heroic  Greece,  that 
while  she  abounded  in  true  shame,  she  had  no  false 
shame.  It  was  not  thought  that  a  king,  who  had  done 
wrong,  compromised  his  dignity  by  atonement ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  recovered  it.  80  says  Ulysses,  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteenth  Iliad ^; 

ov  fxiv  yap  rt  veixeaat-jTov  PaatXrja 
avbp^  aTrapia-aaaOai,  ore  Tts  TTpoT^pos  \a\iT!rivr\. 

This  passage  at  once  establishes  in  the  most  pointed 
manner  both  the  right  to  chide  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  the  obligation  incumbent  on  him,  as  on  others,  where 
he  had  given  offence  to  make  amends. 

Thus  then  a  large  liberty  of  speech  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  kings  or  chiefs,  when  they  differed  from 
Agamemnon,  would  appear  to  be  established  beyond 
dispute,  a  liberty  which  in  certain  cases  resulted  in  his 
being  summarily  overruled.  I  cannot  therefore  here 
subscribe  even  to  the  measured  statement  of  Mure,  who, 
admits  the  liberty  of  remonstrance,  but  asserts  also  the 
sovereignty  of  the  will  of  Agamemnon.  Much  less  to 
the  very  broad  assertions  of  Grote,  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  Agamemnon  appear  uniformly  to  prevail  in  the 

J  II.  ix.  79.  k  Ibid.  97.  '  II.  xix.  182. 
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Council,  and  that   the   nullity  of  positive   function   is 
still  more  striking  in  the  Agore"'. 

To  that  institution  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  turn. 

The  trait  which  is  truly  most  worthy  of  note  in 
the  polities  of  Homeric  Greece,  is  also  that  w^hich  is  so 
peculiar  to  them  ;  namely,  the  substantive  weight  and 
influence  which  belonged  to  speech  as  an  instrument 
of  government ;  and  of  this  power  by  much  the  most 
remarkable  development  is  in  its  less  confined  and 
more  popular  api)lication  to  the  Assembly. 

This  power  of  speech  was  essentially  a  power  to 
be  exercised  over  numbers,  and  with  the  safeguards  of 
publicity,  by  man  among  his  fellow-men.  It  was  also 
essentially  an  instrument  addressing  itself  to  reason 
and  free  will,  and  acknowledging  their  authority. 
No  government  which  souglit  its  power  in  force,  as 
opposed  to  reason,  has  at  any  time  used  this  form  of 
deception.  The  world  has  seen  absolutism  deck  itself 
with  the  titles  and  mere  forms  of  freedom,  or  seek  shelter 
under  its  naked  abstractions  :  but  from  the  exercise  of 
free  speech  as  an  instrument  of  state,  it  has  always 
shrunk  with  an  instinctive  horror. 

One  mode  of  ])roving  the  power  of  speech  in  the 
heroic  age  is,  by  showing  what  place  it  occupied  in  the 
thoughts  of  men,  as  they  are  to  be  gathered  from  their 
language.  Another  mode  is,  by  pointing  to  its  connec- 
tion, in  practical  examples,  with  this  or  that  course 
of  action,  adopted  or  shunned.  A  third  is,  by  giving 
evidence  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  art  was 
prosecuted,  and  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  conceptions  from  which  it  derived  its  form. 

We  shall  i)resently  trace  the  course  of  public  affiiirs, 
as  they  were  managed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age 

"^  Grotc's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  \)\i.  90,  2. 
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in  their  public  assemblies.  For  the  j)reseiit,  let  us 
endeavour  to  collect  the  true  sense  of  Homer  respect- 
ing oratory  from  his  language  concerning  it,  from  the 
characters  with  whom  he  has  particularly  connected  it, 
and  from  the  knowledge  which  he  may  be  found  to 
have  possessed  of  its  resources. 

Although  it  is  common  to  regard  the  Iliad  as  a  poem 
having  battle  for  its  theme,  yet  it  is  in  truth  not  less  a 
monument  of  policy  than  of  war;  and  in  this  respect  it 
is  even  more  broadly  distinguished,  than  in  most  others, 
from  later  epics. 

The  adjectives  in  Homer  are  in  very  many  cases  the 
key  to  his  inner  mind:  and  among  them  all  there  is 
none  of  which  this  is  more  true,  than  the  grand  ej)ithet 
KvSidveipa.  He  confines  it  strictly  to  two  subjects, 
battle  and  debate,  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  wrestling 
of  minds.  Of  Achilles,  he  says  in  the  First  Book",  (490) 

ovTe  TTOT   eis  ayoprjV  TicuXecrKeTo  Kvhiav^ipav, 
oyre  hot   es  TTokeixov. 

In  every  other  passage  where  he  employs  the  word,  it 
is  attached  to  the  substantive  i^ax^.  Thus  with  him 
it  M'as  in  two  fields,  that  man  was  to  seek  for  glory ; 
partly  in  the  fight,  and  partly  in  the  Assembly. 

The  intellectual  function  was  no  less  essential  to  the 
warrior-king  of  Homer,  than  was  the  martial  ;  and  the 
culture  of  the  art  of  persuasion  entered  no  less  deeply 
into  his  early  training.  How,  says  Phoenix  to  Achilles, 
shall  I  leave  you,  I,  whom  your  father  attached  to  you 
when  you  were  a  mere  child,  without  knowledge  of  the 
evenhanded  battle,  or  of  the  assemblies,  in  which  men 
attain  to  fame, 

ovTTti)  (IboO^  Sfjiodov  iroKiiioLo 
oiiT  ayop^oiv,  iva  t  avbpis  apLTTpiiTees  nk^Oovcnv. 

"  He  uses  the  epithet  lor  battle  in  11.  iv.  225,  6.  124,  7.  113,  8. 
448,  12.  325,  13.  270,  14.  155,  and  24,  391. 
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So  he  sent  me  to  teach  you  the  arts  both  of  speech 
and  fight", 

jxvQ(3)V  re  pr]Tr]p''  eixevat,  Trp-qKrripd  re  'ipyiav. 

Even  so  Ulysses,  in  the  under-world,  relates  to 
Achilles  the  greatness  of  Neoptolemus  in  speech,  not 
less  than  in  battle,  (Od.  xi.  510-16.) 

Nay,  the  ayopi]  of  little  Ithaca,  where  there  had  been 
no  Assembly  for  twenty  years,  is  with  Homer  the 
ayopt]  'n-oXvcpt]fjLog\\  In  a  description,  if  possible  yet 
more  striking  than  that  of  Phoenix,  Homer  places  be- 
fore ns  the  orator  at  his  work.  '  His  hearers  behold 
hiui  with  delight;  he  speaks  with  tempered  modesty, 
yet  with  confidence  in  himself  {aaipaXecog) ;  he  stands 
preeminent  among  the  assembled  people,  and  while  he 
passes  through  the  city,  they  gaze  on  him  as  on  a  god^. 
From  a  passage  like  this  we  may  form  some  idea,  what  a 
real  power  in  human  society  was  the  orator  of  the  he- 
roic age;  and  we  may  also  learn  iiow  and  why  it  was, 
that  the  great  Bard  of  that  time  has  also  j)laced  him- 
self in  the  foremost  rank  of  oratory  for  all  time. 

It  is  in  the  very  same  spirit  that  Ulysses,  in  the  same 
most  remarkable  sjieech  given  in  the  Odyssey "",  sets 
forth  the  different  accomplishments  by  which  human 
nature  is  adorned.  The  three  great  gifts  of  the  gods  to 
man  are,  first,  corporeal  beauty,  strength  and  bearing, 
all  included  in  the  word  <pi'>] ;  secondly,  judgment  or 
good  sense  {(ppeveg),  and  thirdly,  the  pow  er  of  discourse, 
or  ayopijTo?.  To  one  man,  the  great  gift  last  named  is 
the  compensation  for  the  want  of  corporeal  excellence. 
To  another  is  given  beauty  like  that  of  the  lmmc)rtals ; 
but  then  his  comeliness  is  not  crowned  by  eloquence: 
a\\  ou  01  Xjiipis  afxcpnrepKTreCpeTui  eTreecra-iv.  For  y('ipi'> 
in  Od.  xi.  367  we  have  luopcpr]  iirecoi'. 

"  II.  ix.  438-43.  P  Oa  ii.  150.  q  Od.  viii.  170-3. 

>■  Od.  viii.  1(^6-85. 
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In  full  coiifbriiiity  with  tliis  strongly  developed  idea, 
the  Poet  j)lMces  before  us  the  descri|)tions  of  a  variety  (»f 
speakers.  There  is  Thersites*,  cojnous  and  offensive,  to 
whom  we  must  return.  There  is  Teleniachus,  full  of 
the  gracious  diffidence  of  youth ^  but  commended  by 
Nestor  for  a  ])ower  and  a  tact  of  expression  beyond  his 
years.  There  is  Menelaus,  who  speaks  with  a  laconic 
ease".  There  are  the  Trojan  elders,  or  StjiuoyepovTe?, 
who  from  their  experience  and  age  chiefly  guide  the  As- 
sembly, and  whose  volubility  and  shrill  small  thread  of 
voice^  Homer  compares  to  the  chirpiug  of  grasshojv 
pers.  Then  we  have  Nestor  the  soft  and  silvery,  whose 
tones  of  happy  and  benevolent  egotism  flowed  sweeter 
than  a  stream  of  honey^.  In  the  hands  of  an  inferior 
artist,  Phoenix  mnst  have  reproduced  him;  but  an  ab- 
sorbing affection  for  Achilles  is  the  key-note  to  all  he 
says ;  even  the  account  in  his  s))eech  of  his  own  earlv 
adventures  is  evidently  meant  as  a  warning  on  the  ef- 
fects of  rage:  this  intense  earnestness  completely  pre- 
vents any  thing  like  sameness,  and  thus  the  two  garru- 
lities stand  perfectly  distinct  from  one  another,  because 
they  have  (so  to  speak)  different  centres  of  gravity. 
Lastly,  we  have  Ulysses,  who,  wont  to  rise  with  his 
energies  concentrated  within  him,  gives  no  i)romise  of 
display :  but  wdien  his  deep  voice  issues  from  his  chest, 
and  his  mighty  words  drive  like  the  flakes  of  snow  in 
winter^,  then  indeed  he  soars  away  far  above  all  com- 
petitors. 

It  is  very  unusual  for  Homer  to  indulge  thus  largely 
in  careful  and  detailed  description.  And  even  here  he 
has  left  the  one  superlative,  as  well  as  other  considerable, 
orators,  undescribcd.     The  eloquence  of  Achilles  is  left 

i'   Jl.  ii.  212.  *  Od.  iii.  23,  124.  "    II.  iii.  213. 

^  II.  iii.  150.  y  II.  i.  248.  '  11.  iii.  216,  23. 
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to  descrfbe  itself;  and  to  challenge  comparison  with 
all  the  choicest  patterns  both  of  power  and  beauty  in 
this  kind,  that  three  thousand  yeare  since  Homer,  and 
all  their  ebbing  and  flowing  tides,  have  brought  within 
the  knowledge  of  man.  Although  he  modestly  describes 
himself  as  beneath  Ulysses  in  this  accomplishment,  yet 
in  truth  no  speeches  come  near  to  his.  But  Homer's 
resources  are  not  even  now  exhausted.  The  decision  of 
Diomed,  the  irresolution  of  Agamemnon,  the  bluntness 
of  Ajax,  are  all  admirably  marked  in  the  series  of 
speeches  allotted  to  each.  Indeed  Homer  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Idomeneus,  whom  he  nowhere  describes  as 
an  orator  at  all,  a  speech  which  is  quite  enough  to  esta- 
blish his  reputation  in  that  capacity.   (II.  xiii.  275-94.) 

In  reviewing  the  arrangements  Homer  has  made,  we 
shall  find  one  feature  alike  unequivocal  and  decisive. 
The  two  persons,  to  whom  he  has  given  supremacy  in 
oratory,  are  his  two,  his  only  two  godlike  heroes  (Oeloi), 
the  Achilles  and  the  Ulysses,  each  of  whom  bears  up, 
like  the  Atlas  of  tradition,  the  weight  of  the  epic  to 
which  he  principally  belongs. 

How  could  Homer  have  conceived  thoughts  like  these, 
if  government  in  his  eyes  had  rested  upon  either  force  or 
fraud  ?  Moreover,  when  he  speaks  of  persuasion  and  of 
strength  or  valour,  of  the  action  of  the  tongue  and  that 
of  the  hand,  he  clearly  does  not  mean  that  these  ele- 
ments are  mixed  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  a  sovereign 
to  his  subjects :  he  means  the  first  for  peace,  the  latter 
for  war ;  the  first  to  be  his  sole  instrument  for  governing 
his  own  people,  the  latter  for  their  enemies  alone. 

If,  again,  we  endeavour  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  Speech  in  the  heroic  age  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
faculty  was  actually  cultivated,  we  must  take  the 
achievements  of  the  Poet  as  the  best  indicators  of  the 
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capacities  of  the  age.  Tlie  speeches  which  Homer  has 
put  into  the  mouths  of  his  leading  orators  should  be 
tolerably  fair  re])resentatives  of  the  best  performances 
of  the  time.  Nor  is  it  ])ossibIe  that  in  any  age  there 
should  be  in  a  few  a  capacity  for  making  such  speeches, 
without  a  capacity  in  many  for  receiving,  feehng,  and 
comprehending  them.  Poets  of  modern  times  have 
composed  great  w'orks,  in  ages  that  stopped  their  ears 
against  them.  'Paradise  Lost'  does  not  represent  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second,  nor  the  'Excursion'  the  first 
decades  of  the  present  century.  The  case  of  the  orator 
is  entirely  different.  His  work,  from  its  very  inception, 
is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  practice.  It  is  cast  in  the 
mould  offered  to  him  by  the  mind  of  his  hearers.  It  is 
an  influence  principally  received  from  his  audience  (so  to 
speak)  in  vapour,  which  he  pours  back  ujion  them  in 
a  flood.  The  sympathy  and  concurrence  of  his  time  is 
with  his  own  mind  joint  parent  of  his  work.  He  cannot 
follow  nor  frame  ideals  ;  his  choice  is,  to  be  M'hat  his 
age  will  have  him,  what  it  requires  in  order  to  be 
moved  by  him,  or  else  not  to  be  at  all.  And  as  when 
we  find  the  speeches  in  Homer,  we  know  that  there 
must  have  been  men  who  could  speak  them,  so,  from 
the  existence  of  units  who  could  speak  them,  we  know 
that  there  must  have  been  crowds  who  could  feel  them. 
Now  if  we  examine  those  orations,  we  shall,  I  think, 
find  not  only  that  they  contain  specimens  of  tran- 
scendent eloquence  which  have  never  been  surpassed, 
but  likewise  that  they  evince  the  most  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  the  most  varied  and  elastic  use,  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  art.  If  we  seek  a  specimen  of  in- 
vective, let  us  take  the  speeches  of  Achilles  in  the 
debate  of  the  First  Iliad.  If  it  is  the  loftiest  tone  of 
terrible  declamation  that  we  desire,  I  know  not  where 
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(to  sj)eak  with  moderation)  we  can  find  any  thing  that 
in  grandeur  can  surpass  the  passage  (11.  xvi.  74-9) 
beginning, 

oi)  yap  Tv8et§e'(o  Atoju,?/8eos  ev  TraXdixijcnv 
ixaiverat  €yx.^'T>  '^'  '^'  '^• 

But  if  it  is  solemnity  that  is  songht,  nothing  can,  I  think, 
excel  the  vai  /ulo.  ToSe  o-KynrTpov.  (II.  i.  233—44.) 

What  more  admirable  example  of  comprehensive 
statement,  which  exhausts  the  case,  and  absolutely 
shnts  up  the  mouth  of  the  adversary,  than  in  the  speech 
of  Ulysses  to  Euryalus,  who  has  reproached  him  with 
looking  like  a  sharper?  That  speech  consists  of  twenty 
lines :  and  I  think  any  one  who  attempts  to  give  a 
really  accurate  summary  of  it  will  be  apt  to  find  that 
his  epitome,  if  it  be  at  all  complete,  has  become  un- 
awares a  paraphrase.  Nor  is  Homer  less  successful  in 
showing  us,  how  be  has  sounded  the  depths  of  pathos. 
For  though  the  speeches  of  Priam  to  Achilles  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Iliad  are  spoken  privately,  and  from 
man  to  man  only,  and  are  therefore  not  in  the  nature 
of  oratory  pro|)erly  so  called,  they  are  conclusive,  a 
fortiori,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  instruments  by 
which  the  human  affections  might  be  moved  so  much 
more  easily,  when  the  s])eaker  would  be  assisted  at 
once  by  the  friendliness  and  by  the  electric  sympathies 
of  a  multitude. 

All  these  are  direct  instruments  of  influence  on  the 
mind  and  actions  of  man.  But  of  assaults  in  flank 
Homer  is  quite  as  great  a  master.  He  shows  a  pecu- 
liar genius  for  that  which  is  properly  called  repartee ; 
for  that  form  of  speech,  which  flings  back  upon  the  oppo- 
nent the  stroke  of  his  own  weapon,  or  on  the  supplicant 
the  plea  of  his  own  prayer.  There  was  one  Antimachus, 
a  Trojan,  who  had  grown  wealthy,  probably  by  the  bribes 
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M'hich  he  received  froTii  Paris  in  consideration  of  In's 
always  op])osino;,  in  the  Trojan  Agore,  the  restoration  of 
Helen  to  the  Greeks.  His  sons  are  mastered  by  Aaa- 
memnon  in  the  field.  Aware  that  he  had  a  thirst  for 
money,  they  cry,  '  Quarter,  Agamemnon  !  we  are  the 
sons  of  rich  Antimachus :  he  will  ])ay  well  for  our 
lives.'  '  If,'  replies  the  king,  '  you  are  the  sons  of  that 
Antimachus,  who,  when  Menelaus  came  as  envoy  to 
Troy,  advised  to  take  and  slay  him,  here  and  now  shall 
ye  expiate  your  fathers  infamy^.'  Comjmre  with  this 
the  yet  sharper  turn  of  Ulysses  on  Leiodes  in  the 
Odyssey  :  '  Spare  me,  Ulysses  !  I  have  done  no  ill  in 
your  halls  ;  I  stopped  what  ill  I  could ;  I  was  but 
Augur  to  the  Suitors.'  Then  follows  the  stern  reply. 
'  If  thou  dost  avow  that  thou  art  Augur  to  the  Suitors, 
then  often  in  prayer  must  thou  have  augured  my  de- 
struction, and  desired  my  wife  for  thine  own  ;  where- 
fore thou  shalt  not  escape  the  painsome  bed  of  death '\' 

But  the  weapons  of  sarcasm,  from  the  lightest  to  the 
weightiest,  are  wielded  by  Homer  with  almost  greater 
effect  than  any  others.  As  a  sample  of  the  former, 
I  take  the  speech  of  Phoenix  when  he  introduces,  by 
way  of  parable,  the  Legend  of  INleleager.  'As  long  as 
Meleager  fought,  all  was  well ;  but  when  rage  took 
possession  of  him — which  (I  would  just  observe)  now 
and  then  bewilders  other  great  minds  also — then,'  and 
so  onward. 

But  for  the  great  master  of  this  art,  Homer  has  chosen 
Achilles.  As  with  his  invectives  he  grinds  to  powder, 
so  with  the  razor  edge  of  the  most  refined  irony  he 
cuts  his  way  in  a  moment  to  the  quick.  "When  Greece, 
in  the  person  of  the  envoy-kings,  is  at  his  feet,  and  he 
has  spurned  them  away,  he  says, '  No  :  I  will  go  home : 

a   11.  xi.  T  22-42.  ^  Od.  xxii.  310-25. 
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you  can  come  and  see  me  depart — if  you  think  it  worth 
your  while.' 

6\j/eai,  ?)y  idekijaOa,  koI  at  k€V  toi  to.  )0t6/x7jA?j. 

Of  this  passage,  II.  ix.  356-64,  the  following  translation 
may  give  a  very  imperfect  idea*^ : 

Of  fight  with  Hector  will  I  none ; 
Tomorrow,  with  the  rising  sun, 
Each  holy  rite  and  office  done, 
I  load  and  launch  my  Phthian  fleet ; 

Come,  if  thou  thinkest  meet, 
See,  if  thou  carest  for  the  sight. 
My  ships  shall  bound  in  the  morning's  light, 
My  rowers  row  with  eager  might, 

O'er  Hellers  teeming  main. 
And,  if  Poseidon  give  his  grace, 
Then,  with  but  three  revolving  days, 

I  see  my  home  again ; 
My  home  of  plenty,  that  I  left 
To  fight  with  Troy  ;  of  sense  bereft ! 

The  plenty  of  his  house  (eVri  Se  /uoi  imaXa.  TroXXa)  is  the 
finishing  stroke  of  reply  on  Agamemnon,  who  had 
thought  that  his  resentment,  unsatisfied  in  feeling, 
could  be  appeased  with  gifts. 

In  the  same  speech  occurs  the  piercing  sarcasm'^: 

rj  jxovvoL  (/)t\e'ova'  aAo'x^ous"  [Xipoircap  avdpcazcov 
'Arpetoat ; 

c  The  version  of  Voss  is  very  point  not  satisfactory  :  be  weak- 
accurate,  but,  I  think,  bfeless.  ens,  by  exaggerating,  the  deUcate 
The  version  of  Co-sv|)er  is  at  this     expression  /^e^^^^??  ■ 

■Look  thou  forth  at  early  dawn, 
And,  if  such  spectacle  delight  thee  aught, 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  cleaving  with  my  prows,  (fee. 
The  versiou  of  Pope  simply  omits  the  line  ! 

TomoiTow  we  the  favouring  gods  implore  : 
Then  shall  you  see  our  painting  vessels  crowned. 
And  hear  with  oars  the  Hellespont  resotmd. 
'1   11.  ix.  340. 
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The  Greeks  had  conic  to  Troy  to  recover  the  wife  of 
Menelaiis  :  and  while  they  were  there,  Agamemnon 
took  for  a  concubine  the  intended  wife  of  Achilles, 
Was  it,  he  asks,  the  i)rivilege  of  the  sons  of  Atreus 
alone  among  mankind  to  love  their  wives?  Agamem- 
non, too,  being  the  chief  of  the  two  ;  who  had  laid  hold 
on  Briseis,  as  he  had  meant  to  keep  Chryseis,  in  dis- 
paragement of  his  own  marriage  bed.  Nor  can  the 
reader  of  this  passage  fail,  I  think,  to  be  struck  with 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  it  combines  a  stately 
dignity,  and  an  nnimj)eachable  solidity  of  argument, 
with  the  fierceness  of  its  personal  onslaught. 

If  the  power  of  oratory  is  remarkable  in  Homer,  so 
likewise  is  the  faculty  of  what  in  England  is  called  debate. 
Here  the  orator  is  a  wrestler,  holding  his  ground  from 
moment  to  moment ;  adjusting  his  poise,  and  deliver- 
ing his  force,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  varying  ]3res- 
sure  of  his  antagonist.  In  Homer's  debates,  every 
speech  after  the  first  is  commonly  a  reply.  It  belongs 
not  only  to  the  subject,  but  to  the  speech  that  went 
before  :  it  exhibits,  given  the  question  and  the  aims  of 
the  speaker,  the  exact  degree  of  ascent  or  descent,  of 
expansion  or  contraction,  of  relaxation  or  enhancement, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  the  state  uj)  to 
which  they  were  brought  by  the  preceding  address,  may 
require.  In  the  Assembly  of  the  First  Book,  five,  nay, 
six,  successive  speeches  of  Achilles  and  Agamenmon'' 
bring  their  great  contention  to  its  climax.  But  the 
discussion  with  the  Envoys  deserves  very  particular  no- 
tice. Ulysses  begins  a  skilled  harangue  to  the  offended 
hero  with  a  most  artful  and  well-masked  exaggeration 
of  the  martial  fury  of  Hector.  He  takes  care  only  to 
present  it  as  part  of  a  general  picture,  which  in  other 

^  II.  i.  106-244. 
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parts  is  true  enough  ;  but  he  obviously  relies  upon  it  as 
a  mode  of  getting  within  the  guard  of  Achilles.  He  next 
touches  him  upon  the  point,  to  which  Priam  afterwards 
made  a  yet  higher  appeal ;  the  tender  recollection  of  his 
father  Peleus,  who  had  warned  him  how  much  more 
arduous  M-as  the  acquisition  of  self-command,  than  that 
of  daring.  He  then  recites  the  gifts  of  Agamemnon  : 
and,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  kind  greeting  that, 
with  his  companions,  he  had  received,  he  closes  by  urging 
that,  however  hateful  Agamemnon  may  be,  yet,  in  i)ity 
for  the  other  Greeks,  both  high  and  low,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  their  gratitude,  he  ought  to  arm.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  analyse  the  wonderful  speech  of  Achilles 
which  follows,  and  to  which  some  references  have 
already  been  made.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  com- 
mences with  an  intimation  to  Ulysses  that  it  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  be  best  for  all  parties  if  he 
tells  out  his  mind  plainly  :  an  indirect  and  courteous 
reproof  to  Ulysses  for  having  thought  to  act  upon  him 
by  tact  and  by  the  processes  of  a  rhetorician.  After  this 
follows  such  a  combination  of  argujnent,  declamation, 
invective,  and  sarcasm  as,  within  the  same  compass,  1 
do  not  believe  all  the  records  of  the  world  can  match. 
But  the  general  result  of  the  whole  is  the  announce- 
ment that  he  will  return  to  Phthia  the  very  next 
morning;  together  with  an  absolute,  unconditional  re- 
jection of  all  gifts  and  proffers,  until  the  outrage  of 
Agamemnon  is  entirely  wiped  away^: 

'npiv  y   aiTo  Tracrav  e//ol  bo^evai  OvfJiaXyia  \a>j3riv. 

When  he  has  concluded,  all  his  hearers,  abashed  by  his 
masculine  wrath,  are  silent  for  a  while.  Then  Phoenix,  in 
the  longest  speech  of  tlie  poem,  pours  forth  his  unselfish 

'•  Tl.  ix.  387. 
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and  warm,  but  prolix  and  digressive  airectif)n.  Tliis 
speech  disjdays  far  less  of  rhetorical  resource,  than  tliat 
of  Ulysses.  Ulysses  had  conceded,  as  it  were,  the 
right  of  Achilles  to  an  unbounded  resentment  against 
Agamemnon  (300)  :  Phoenix,  on  the  contrary,  by 
parable,  menaces  him  with  retribution  from  the  Erinus, 
unless  he  shall  subdue  the  mighty  soul  within  him. 
But  Achilles,  touched  in  his  better  nature,  gives  way  a 
little  to  the  more  ethical  appeal,  where  he  had  been 
inflexible  and  invulnerable  before  the  intellectual  and 
rhetorical  address.  He  now  bids  Phoenix  come  himself, 
and  sleep  in  his  encampment :  there  they  can  consider 
together,  in  the  morning,  whether  to  go  or  to  stay  (618). 
Still  he  announces,  that  nothing  will  induce  him  to 
quit  the  ships  for  the  field  (609).  Next  comes  blunt 
Ajax  into  the  palcestra ;  deprecates  the  wasting  of 
time ;  is  for  taking  back  the  answer,  bad  as  it  may  be  : 
Achilles  has  evidently  made  up  his  mind  ;  and  cares 
not  a  rush  for  all  or  any  of  them.  '  What,'  says  the 
simple  man-mountain,  'the  homicide  of  a  brother  or 
child  is  atoned  for  by  a  fine,  and  yet  here  is  all  this 
to-do  about  a  girl.  Aye,  and  a  single  girl ;  when  we 
offer  seven  of  the  very  best,  and  ever  so  much  besides.' 
Having  thus  readied  the  acme  of  his  arts,  he  now  aims 
at  the  friendly  feeling  of  Achilles,  and  in  a  single  word 
bids  him  be  placable  to  men  whom  he  has  admitted 
beneath  his  roof,  and  mIioui  he  owns  for  as  loyal  friends 
as  the  whole  army  could  find  him. 

The  leverage  of  this  straightforward  speech,  which  is 
only  saved  by  kindliness  from  falling  into  rudeness, 
again  produces  an  initial  movement  towards  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  great  hero.  He  replies  in  eflect  to 
Ajax, '  You  have  sj)oken  well :  I  like  your  way  of  going 
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to  work :  but  my  heart  swells  and  boils  with  the  shame 
inflicted  on  me  before  the  Greeks  by  Agamemnon. 
Tell  them  then' — there  is  now  no  announcement  of 
setting  sail ;  nay,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  de- 
bate in  the  morning  whether  to  set  sail  or  not — '  tell 
them  that  I  fight  no  more,  till  Hector,  carrying 
slaughter  and  fire,  shall  reach  this  camp,  these  ships. 
Keen  as  he  may  be,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for 
ME  to  stay  his  onward  path.' 

Such  is  the  remarkable  course  of  this  debate.  But 
Ulysses,  when  they  return  to  Agamemnon — meaning 
probably  to  bring  him  and  all  the  Greeks  fairly  to  bay 
— takes  no  notice  of  the  partial  relaxations  of  the  iron 
will  of  Achilles,  but  simply  reports  that  he  has  threat- 
ened to  set  sail.  Then  comes  the  turn  of  Diomed. 
'  You  were  wrong  to  cringe  to  him.  Of  himself,  he  is 
arrogant  enough  :  you  have  made  him  worse.  Let 
him  alone ;  he  will  come  when  he  thinks  proper,  or 
when  Providence  wills  it;  and  no  sooner.  My  advice 
is  that  we  sleep  and  eat  now,  and  fight  at  dawn.  T, 
at  any  rate,  will  be  there,  in  the  foremost  of  the 
battle.' 

We  will  now  jjroceed  to  consider  the  nature  and 
place  of  the  ayoprj  or  Assembly,  in  the  heroic  age: 
and  a  view  of  the  proceedings  on  several  occasions  will 
further  illustrate  the  great  and  diversified  oratorical  re- 
sources of  the  Poet. 

A  people  cannot  live  in  its  corporate  capacity  with- 
out intermission,  and  the  king  is  the  standing  repre- 
sentative of  the  community.  But  yet  the  ayoph,  or 
Assembly,  is  the  true  centre  of  its  life  and  its  vital  mo- 
tion, as  the  monarch  is  of  its  functional  or  administra- 
tive activity ;  and  the  greatest  ultimate  power,  which 
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the  king  possesses,  is  tliat  of  influence  upon  liis  subjects 
collected  there,  through  the  combined  medium  of  their 
reverence  for  his  person,  and  of  his  own  powers  of  persua- 
sion. In  the  case  of  the  army  before  Troy,  to  the  strengtii 
of  these  ordinary  motives  is  added,  along  with  a  certain 
spirit  of  resentment  for  injury  received  in  the  person 
of  Helen,  the  hope  of  a  rich  booty  on  the  cai)ture  of  the 
city,  and  the  principle  of  pure  military  honour ;  never 
perhaps  more  powerfully  drawn  than  in  the  Iliad,  nor 
with  greater  freedom  from  extravagances,  by  which  it 
is  sometimes  made  to  ride  over  the  heads  of  duty  and 
justice,  its  only  lawful  superiors. 

First,  it  would  ap])ear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Assem- 
bly, not  indeed  to  distribute  the  spoil,  but  to  consent 
to  its  distribution  by  the  chief  commander,  and  his 
brother-leaders.  To  the  former  it  is  imputed  in  the 
Ninth  Book.  But  in  the  First  Book  Achilles  says  to 
him  in  the  Assembly,  We  the  Greeks  {' A-)(^aio'i)  will  re- 
quite you  three  and  four-fold,  when  Troy  is  taken §■.  It 
is  probable  that  he  here  means-  to  speak  of  the  chiefs 
alone,  (but  only  so  far  as  the  act  of  distribution  is  con- 
cerned,) because  Tliersites  uses  the  very  same  expres- 
sion (a?  Toi  'A-)(aio\  Trpwriarrw  SiSofxev^^)  in  the  Second 
Book.  Therefore  the  division  of  booty  was  probably 
made  on  the  king's  proposal,  with  the  aid  of  the  chiefs, 
but  with  the  general  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
army,  and  in  right  of  that  consent  on  their  part. 

It  must  be  remembered  all  along,  that  the  state  of 
political  society,  which  Homer  represents  to  us,  is  that 
in  which  the  different  elements  of  power  wear  their 
original  and  natural  forms ;  neither  much  altered  as 
yet  by  the  elaborate  contrivances  of  man,  nor  driven 

?   II.  i.  127.  '»  ii.  227. 
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into  their  several  extremes  by  the  consequences  of 
long  strife,  greedy  appetite,  and  furious  passions,  ex- 
cited by  the  temptations  which  the  accumulation  of 
property  presents. 

In  those  simple  times,  when  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment were  few,  and  its  acts,  except  perhaps  the  trial 
of  private  causes,  far  between,  there  was  no  formal  dis- 
tribution of  political  rights,  as  if  they  could  be  made 
the  object  of  ambitious  or  contentious  cupidity  :  but 
the  grand  social  power  that  moved  the  machine  was  in 
the  determinations  of  the  ayoptj,  however  informally 
declared. 

Grote  has  observed,  that  in  the  Homeric  ayop>]  no 
division  of  affirmative  and  negative  voices  ever  takes 
place.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  discuss  all  that 
this  remark  involves  and  indicates.  I  will  however 
observe  that  the  principle  surely  cannot  be  made  good 
from  history  or  in  philosophy,  that  numbers  prevail  by 
an  inherent  right.  Decision  by  majorities  is  as  much 
an  expedient,  as  lighting  by  gas.  In  adopting  it  as  a 
rule,  we  are  not  realizing  perfection,  but  bowing  to 
imperfection.  We  follow  it  as  best  for  us,  not  as  best 
in  itself.  The  only  ri(^/(t  to  command,  as  Burke  has 
said,  resides  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  In  their  applica- 
tion to  human  affairs,  these  great  powers  have  com- 
monly been  qualified,  on  the  one  hand  by  tradition  and 
prepossession,  on  the  other  hand  by  force.  Decision  by 
majorities  has  the  great  merit  of  avoiding,  and  that  by 
a  test  perfectly  definite,  the  last  resort  to  violence  ;  and 
of  making  force  itself  the  servant  instead  of  the  master 
of  authority.  But  our  country  still  rejoices  in  the  be- 
lief, that  she  does  not  decide  all  things  by  majorities. 
The  first  Greeks  neither  knew  the  use  of  this  nume- 
rical dogma,  nor  the  abuse  of  it.    They  did  not  employ 
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it  as  an  instrument,  and  in  that  they  lost :  but  they 
(lid  not  worship  it  as  an  idol,  and  in  that  they  greatly 
gained.  Votes  were  not  polled  in  the  01ymi)us  of 
Homer;  yet  a  minority  of  influential  gods  carry  the 
day  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  against  the  majority,  and 
against  their  Head.  There  surely  could  not  be  a  grosser 
error  than  to  deny  every  power  to  be  a  real  one,  unless 
we  are  able  both  to  measure  its  results  in  a  table  of 
statistics,  and  to  trace  at  every  step,  with  our  weak  and 
partial  vision,  the  precise  mode  by  which  it  works  to- 
wards its  end. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  great 
decisions  of  the  War  were  taken  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  Greeks.  And  here  the  first  reflection  that  arises 
is,  how  deeply  this  method  of  political  action  must 
have  been  engrained  in  their  habits  and  ideas,  when  it 
could  survive  the  transition  from  peace  to  war,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  palpable  inconveniences  in  a  camp, 
form  the  practical  rule  of  its  proceedings  under  the  eye 
of  the  enemy. 

The  force  of  this  consideration  is  raised  to  the  utmost 
height  by  the  case  of  the  Night  Assembly  in  the  Ninth 
Book.  The  Trojans,  no  longer  confined  to  their  walls, 
are  lying  beside  a  thousand  watch-fires,  just  outside 
the  rampart.  Some  important  measure  is  absolutely 
demanded  on  the  instant  by  the  downcast  condition  of 
the  less  than  half-beaten,  but  still  thoroughly  discou- 
raged army.  Yet  not  even  under  these  circumstances 
would  Agamemnon  act  individually,  or  with  the  kings 
alone.  He  sends  his  heralds  round  the  camp  (II.  ix.  1 1), 

Kkrjbrjv  ets  ayopijv  /cuX^crKety  avhpa  eKaaroif, 

to  summon  an  Assembly  noiselessly,  and  man  by  man. 
Can  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  vigour, 
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with  which  the  ])opnlar  principle  entered  into  the  idea 
of  the  Homeric  polities  ?  If  it  he  said  that  such  an 
operation  could  hardly  be  effected  at  night  without 
stir,  I  reply  that  if  it  be  so,  the  argument  for  the 
power  and  vitality  of  the  Assembly  is  but  strength- 
ened :  for  Homer  was  evidently  far  more  careful  to 
speak  in  harmony  with  tlie  j)olltical  tone  of  his  coun- 
try than  to  measure  out  time  by  the  hour  and  minute, 
or  j)lace  by  the  yard,  foot,  and  inch  ;  as  valuing  not  the 
latter  methods  less,  but  the  former  more. 

The  Greek  army,  in  fact,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than,  so  to  speak,  the  State  in  uniform.  As  the  soldier 
of  those  days  was  simply  the  citizen  armed,  so  the 
armament  was  the  aggregate  of  armed  citizens,  who,  in 
all  except  their  arms  and  the  handling  of  them,  con- 
tinued to  be  what  thev  had  been  before.  But  when 
we  find  that  in  such  great  emergencies  political  ideas 
did  not  give  way  to  military  expediency,  we  cannot,  I 
think,  but  conclude  that  those  ideas  rested  on  broad 
and  deep  foundations. 

It  further  tends  to  show  the  free  nature  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  Assembly  and  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  that  it  might  be  summoned  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  him.  We  are  told  explicitly  in  the  First  Book,  that 
Achilles  called  it  together,  as  he  did  again  in  the 
Nineteenth  for  the  Reconciliation.  On  the  second  of 
these  occasions,  it  may  have  been  his  purpose  that  the 
reparation  should  be  as  public  as  had  been  the  insult : 
at  any  rate  there  was  a  determination  to  make  the  re- 
conciliation final,  absolute,  and  thorough.  But,  at  the 
former  time,  the  act  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  moral 
appeal  from  Agamemnon  to  the  army.  It  illustrated, 
in  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  publicity  so  prevalent 
in  the  Greek  polities.     That  which  Calchas  had  to  de- 
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clare,  he  must  declare  not  in  a  '  hole  and  corner,'  but 
on  his  responsibility,  liable  to  challenge,  subject  to  the 
Sjjijlov  (pdri^  if  he  told  less  than  the  truth,  as  well  as  to 
the  resentment  of  the  sovereign  if  he  should  venture 
on  divulging  it  entire.  But  secondly,  it  shows  that 
Achilles  held  the  Greeks  at  large  entitled  and  bound 
to  be  parties  to  the  transaction.  He  meant  that  the 
Greeks  should  see  his  wrong.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that 
they  would  intercept  its  infliction.  This  at  any  rate  is 
clear:  he  commenced  the  debate  with  measured  re- 
proofs of  Agamemnon ' ;  but  afterwards  he  rose,  with 
a  wider  scope,  to  a  more  intense  and  a  bitterer  strain '^. 

When  he  found  that  the  monarch  was  determined, 
and  when  he  had  repressed  the  access  of  rage  which 
tempted  him  to  summary  revenge,  he  began  to  use 
language  not  now  of  mere  invective  against  xVgamem- 
non,  but  of  such  invective  as  tended  to  set  him  at 
odds  with  the  people.  Then  further  on,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  did  not  echo  back  his  sentiments,  and  be- 
come active  parties  to  the  terrible  fray,  he  both  taunts 
and  threatens  them.  For  he  begins^,  '  Coward  that 
that  thou  art !  Never  hast  thou  dared  to  arm  with 
the  people  for  the  fight,  or  with  the  leaders  for  the 
ambush.'  And  then™.  '  Devourer  of  the  people!  over 
what  nobodies  thou  rulest  I  or  surely  this  would  be  the 
last  of  your  misdeeds.'  Again,  in  the  peroration",  '  By 
this  mighty  oath,  every  man  among  you  shall  lament 
the  absence  of  Achilles.' 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  principle  of 
popular  ojiposition  in  debate  is  only  represented  by 
Thersites.  But  let  us  proceed  step  by  step.  It  is  at 
any  rate  clear   enough    that  opposition    by  the    con- 

«  II.  i.  1 2 1-9.  k  Ibid.  J  49-7  I.  '   ll>i<l.  225. 
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federate  kings  is  at  once  sufficiently  represented  in 
Achilles ;  and  that  it  is  not  represented  by  him  alone, 
since  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Ninth  Book,  Diomed 
both  strongly  reprehended  Agamemnon,  and  ])roposes 
a  course  diametrically  the  reverse  of  his  ;  which 
course  was  forthwith  adopted  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  army. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  Thorsites.  There  is  no  more 
singular  picture  in  the  Iliad,  than  that  which  he  pre- 
sents to  us.     It  well  deserves  examination  in  detail. 

Homer  has  evidently  been  at  pains  to  concentrate 
upon  this  personage  all  that  could  make  him  odious  to 
the  hearers  of  his  song,  while  nevertheless  he  puts  into 
liis  mouth  not  only  the  cant  of  patriotism,  but  also  a 
case  that  would  perhaps  have  been  popular,  had  he  not 
averted  the  favour  of  the  army  by  his  insolent  vulgarity. 

Upon  its  merits,  too,  it  was  a  tolerable  case,  but  not 
a  good  one;  for  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  Achilles 
placable  ;  and  again  wrong  in  advising  that  the  Greeks, 
now  without  Achilles,  should  give  way  before  the  Tro- 
jans, to  whom  they  were  still  superior  in  war. 

He  is  in  all  things  the  reverse  of  the  great  human 
ideals  of  Homer.  As,  in  the  pattern  kings  and  heroes, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal  excellences,  each  in 
the  highest  degree,  must  be  combined,  so  Thersites 
presents  a  corresponding  complication  of  deformities  to 
view.  As  to  the  first,  he  is  the  most  infamous  person 
(a'/cr;^icrT09)  in  the  army  ;  and  he  relies  for  his  influence, 
not  on  the  sense  and  honour  of  the  soldiers,  but  on  a 
vein  of  gross  buffoonery ;  which  he  displays  in  the  only 
coarse  alkision  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  speeches 
of  the  poems.  As  to  the  second  head,  his  voluble 
speech  is  as  void  of  order  as  of  decency".     As  to  the 

'■•   11.  ii.  213. 
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third,  lie  is  lame,  bandy-legged p,  hump-backed,  round- 
shouldered,  peak-headed,  and  lastly,  (among  the  Kapt]- 
KOfiooivre^,)  he  is  bald,  or  indeed  worse,  for  on  his 
head  a  hair  is  planted  here  and  there*!.  Lastly,  hate- 
ful to  all"",  he  is  most  of  all  hateful  to,  as  well  as 
spiteful  against,  the  two  ])aramount  heroes  of  the 
poems,  Achilles  and  Ulysses  :  an  observation  inserted 
with  equal  ingenuity  and  significance,  because  Homer, 
by  inserting  it,  effectually  cuts  off"  any  favour  which 
Thersites  might  otherwise  have  gained  with  his  hearers 
from  seeming  to  take  the  side  of  the  wronged  Achilles. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  indicating  how  Homer  felt  the 
strength  of  that  bond  which  unites  together  all  great 
excellences  of  whatever  kind.  Upon  a  slight  and  ex- 
terior view,  the  two  great  characters  of  Achilles  and 
Ulysses  appear  antagonistic,  and  we  might  ex])ect 
to  find  their  likes  and  dislikes  running  in  opposite 
directions.  But  as,  in  the  Ninth  Book,  Ulysses  is 
declared  by  Achilles  to  be  one  of  those  whom  he  loves 
best  among  the  Greeks*,  so  here  they  are  united  in 
carrying  to  the  highest  degree  a  common  antipathy  to 
Thersites. 

While  depriving  the  wretch  of  all  qualities  that  could 
attract  towards  him  the  slighest  share  of  sympathy. 
Homer  has  taken  care  to  leave  Thersites  in  full  pos- 
session of  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  his  trade ; 
an  am))le  flow  of  speech  (213),  and  no  small  power  of 
vulgar  invective  (2,15). 

Again,  the  quality  of  mere  scurrility  assigned  to  Ther- 
sites, and  well  exemplified  in  his  speech,  stands  alike 
distinguished  in  Homer  from  the  vein  of  fun,  which  he 

P  ^oXxo'r.    See  Biittmann,  Lid-  'i  II.  ii.  214-19. 
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can  open  in  the  grave  Ulysses  of  the  Odyssey,  even 
while  he  is  under  terror  of  the  Cyclops  ;  and  from 
that  tremendous  and  perhaps  still  unrivalled  power 
of  sarcasm,  of  which  we  have  found  the  climax  in 
Achilles. 

In  the  short  speech  of  Thersites,  Homer  has  contrived 
to  exhibit  striking  examples  of  malice  (vv.  226,  234), 
coarseness  (232),  vanity  (vv.  228,  231,  238),  coward- 
ice (236) ;  while  it  is  a  tissue  of  consummate  impudence 
throughout.  Of  this  we  find  the  finest  stroke  at  the 
end  of  it,  where  he  says*, 

aXXa  /xaA'  ovk  ""AxLhrfC  ^oXos  4)pealv,  aWa  \ii6rj\XQiV 
Tj  yap  ai\  ''ATpet.brj,  vvv  va-Tara  Aco^S 7;o-ato". 

For  here  the  wretch  apes  Achilles,  whom  (for  tlie  sake 
of  damaging  Agamemnon)  he  affects  to  patronize,  and, 
over  and  above  the  pretension  to  speak  of  his  feelings  as 
if  he  had  been  taken  into  his  confidence  on  the  occasion, 
he  actually  closes  with  the  very  line  which  Achilles, 
at  the  moment  of  high  passion,  had  used  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  First  Book  (i,  232). 

If  we  consider  the  selection  of  topics  each  by  them- 
selves, with  reference  to  effect,  the  speech  is  not  with- 
out a  certain  eva-To-^ia :  he  hits  the  avarice  of  Aga- 
memnon hard  (226) ;  and  his  res})onsibility  as  a  ruler 
(234) :  while  pretending  to  incite  the  courage  of  the 
Greeks  (235),  he  flatters  their  home-sickness  and  faint- 
heartedness by  counselling  the  return  (236);  and,  in 
supporting  Achilles,  he  plausibly  reckons  on  being 
found  to  have  taken  the  popular  side.  But  if  we 
regard  it,  as  every  speech  should  be  regarded,  with 
reference  to  some  paramount  purpose,  it  is  really  sense- 
less and  inconsequent.     Dwelling  as  he  does  upon  the 

t  In  237  he  appears  to  follow  what  Achilles  had  said  i.  170. 
"  II.  ii.  241,  2. 
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wrong-  done  to  Achilles,  and  asserting  the  placability  of 
that  chieftain,  he  ought  to  have  ended  with  recommend- 
ing an  attempt  to  compensate  and  appease  him ; 
instead  of  which  he  reconmiends  the  Return,  which  had 
been  just  abandoned.  But  the  real  extravagance  of 
the  speech  comes  out  only  in  connection  with  his  self- 
love  ;  when,  like  many  better  men,  he  wholly  loses 
whatever  sense  of  the  ridiculous  he  might  possess.  It 
is  not  only 'the  women  whom  we  give  you'  (227); 
'the  service  which  we  render  you"  (238),  but  it  is  also 
'  the  gold^  that  some  Trojan  may  bring*  to  ransom  his 
son,  whom  I,  or  else  some  other  Greek,  may  have  led 
captive.'  I,  Thersites,  or  some  other  Greek!  The 
only  Greek,  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  Iliad  as  having 
made  and  sold  on  ransom  captives  during  the  war,  is 
Achilles^ ;  and  it  is  with  him  that  Thersites  thus 
couples  himself.  Upon  this,  Ulysses,  perceiving  that 
he  stands  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  Assembly,  silences  him  by  a  judicious  application 
of  the  sceptre  to  his  back  and  shoulders  :  yet  not  even 
Thersites  does  he  silence  by  force,  until  he  has  first 
rebuked  him  by  reasoning  2. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case  of  Thersites.  Are  we 
to  infer  from  it,  with  Grote,  that  Homer  has  made  him 
ugly  and  execrable  because  he  was  a  presumptuous 
critic,  though  his  virulent  reproaches  were  substantially 
well  founded,  and  that  his  fate,  and  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  this  Assembly,  show  '  the  degradation  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  before  the  chiefs''?' 

In  rallying  the  Greeks,  says  the  distinguished  histo- 
rian b,  Ulysses  flatters  and  soothes  the  chiefs,  but  drives 

X  II,  ii.  229-31.  a  Grote's  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
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the  people  with  harsh  reprimand  and  blows.  Now 
surely,  as  to  the  mere  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  quite 
so.  It  is  not  the  people,  but  those  whom  he  caught 
carrying  the  matter  by  shouts,  instead  of  returning  to 
hear  reason  in  the  Assembly,  that  he  struck  with  the 
sceptre '^ : 

ov  h   av  hi]ixov  T  avhpa  Ihoi,  [Soooivrd  r  ((pevpof 

and  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  addresses  all  classes 
alike  by  the  word  Sai/ixovie^^ ;  which,  though  a  term  of 
expostulation,  is  not  one  of  disrespect. 

If  Thersites  represented  the  principle  of  reasoning  in 
the  public  Assembly,  we  might  well  see  in  the  treat- 
ment of  him  the  degradation  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
railing,  and  not  reasoning,  that  he  represents ;  and 
Homer  has  separated  widely  between  this  individual 
and  the  mass  of  the  army,  by  informing  us  that  in  the 
general  opinion  Ulysses  had  rendered  a  service,  even 
greater  than  any  of  his  former  ones,  by  putting  down 
Thersites.  '  Ulysses  has  done  a  thousand  good  things 
in  council  and  in  war :  but  this  is  the  best  of  all,  that 
he  has  stopped  the  scoundrel  in  his  ribaldry*'.' 

Thersites  spoke  not  against  Agamemnon  only,  but 
against  the  sense  of  the  whole  army  (212);  and  the 
ground  of  the  proceeding  of  Ulysses  is  not  laid  in  the 
fact  of  his  having  resisted  Agamemnon,  or  Agamemnon 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  kings ;  but  in  the  manner  of 
his  speech,  and  in  his  having  acted  alone  and  against  the 
general  sentiment.  Above  all,  we  must  recollect  the 
circumstances,  under  which  Ulysses  ventured  to  chastise 
even  this  rancorous  and  foul-mouthed  railer.  It  was  at 
a  moment  of  crisis,  nay,  of  agony.  The  rush  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  ships  did  not  follow  upon  an  orderly 

<^   II.  ii.  198.  fl   Ibid.  190,  200.  p  vv.  271-8. 
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assent  to  a  proposal,  such  as  was  generally  given  ;  but 
it  resulted  from  a  tumultuous  impulse,  like  that  of 
blasts  tossing  the  sea,  or  sweeping  down  upon  the  corn- 
field (II.  ii.  144-54).  If  therefore  Ulysses  employs  the 
sceptre  of  Agamemnon  to  smite  those  who  were  shout- 
ing in  aid  of  this  ruinous  tumult  (ii.  198),  we  need  not 
take  this  for  a  sample  of  what  would  be  done  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  more  than  the  fate  of  Wat  Tyler  for 
a  type  of  British  freedom  under  the  Plantagenets. 
Odious  too  as  was  Thersites,  yet  the  army,  amidst  a 
preponderating  sentiment  of  approval,  still  appear  to 
have  felt  some  regret  at  his  mishap '^; 

ot  8c,  Kol  axyvix^voi  Trep,  eir   avT(2  j)bv  yeXarrcrav' 

for  the  first  words  ■would  suggest,  that  they  knew  how 
to  value  the  liberty  of  thought,  which  had  been  abused, 
disgraced,  and  consequently  restrained,  in  his  person. 
Surely  it  would  be  most  precipitate  to  conclude,  from  a 
case  like  this,  that  the  debates  of  the  Assemblies  were 
formal,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen 
to  a  sham  discussion,  and  to  register  or  follow  decrees 
which  were  substantially  those  of  Agamemnon  only. 

I  believe  that  the  mistake  involved  in  thejudgment  we 
have  been  canvassing  is  a  double  one  :  a  mistake  of  the 
relation  of  Agamemnon  to  the  other  kings  and  chiefs ; 
and  a  mistake  of  the  relation  of  the  sovereigns  generally 
to  their  subjects.  Agamemnon  was  strong  in  influence 
and  authority,  but  he  had,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
nothing  like  a  despotic  control  over  the  other  kings. 
The  kings  were  strong  in  personal  ability,  in  high 
descent,  in  the  sanction  of  Jupiter,  in  possession,  and 
in  tradition  :  but  all  their  strength,  great  as  it  was,  lay 
as  a  general  rule  in  the  direction  of  influence,  and 
not  in  that  of  violence. 

f  11.  ii.  270. 
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I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  oiiglit  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  merely  negative  mode  of  treatment 
for  the  case  of  Thersites.  I  cannot  but  conceive  that, 
upon  an  impartial  review,  it  may  teach  more,  than  is 
drawn  from  it  by  merely  saying  that  it  does  not  prove 
the  Assembly  to  have  been  an  illusion.  We  must 
assume  that  Homer's  picture,  if  not  historical,  at  least 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  probability.  Now,  what  is  the 
picture?  That  the  buffoon  of  the  army,  wholly  without 
influence,  capable  of  attracting  no  respect,  when  the 
mass  of  the  people  had  overcome  their  homeward 
impulse,  had  returned  to  the  Assembly,  and  were  await- 
ing the  proposition  of  the  kings,  first  continues  to  rail 
(e/coAwa)  while  every  one  else  is  silent,  and  then  takes 
upon  himself  the  initiative  in  recommending  the  re- 
sumption of  the  project,  which  they  had  that  moment 
abandoned.  If  such  conduct  could  be  ascribed  by 
the  Poet  to  a  creature  sharp-witted  enough,  and  as 
careful  as  others  of  his  OAvn  back,  does  not  the  very 
fact  presuppose  that  freedom  of  debate  was  a  thing  in 
principle  at  least  known  and  familiar  ? 

In  the  scene  depicted  on  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  new 
evidence  is  afforded  us  that  the  people  took  a  real  part 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  people  are  in 
Assembly.  A  suit  is  in  progress.  The  matter  is  one 
of  homicide;  and  the  guilty  person  declares  that  he  has 
paid  the  proper  fine,  while  his  antagonist  avers  that  he 
has  not  received  it.  Each  presses  for  a  judicial  decision. 
The  people  sym])athizing,  some  with  one,  and  some 
Mith  the  other,  cheer  them  on. 

Aaot  8'  afX(f)OT€poia-LV  eTT-q~voi',  ajxcfiU  apwyot" 
Ki]pvKe9  8'  apa  \aov  €pi]Tvoi>S. 

I  understand  the  latter  words  as  declaring,  not  that 

S   II.  xviii.  '^02. 
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the  heralds  forbade  and  put  a  stop  to  the  cheering  of  the 
people,  but  either  that  they  kept  it  within  bounds,  or 
rather  that,  when  the  proper  time  came  for  the  judges  to 
speak,  these,  the  heralds,  procured  silence.  According 
to  the  meaning  of  eprjTvw  in  II.  ii.  211, 

aAAot  fxiv  p  ((ovto,  iprirvdev  8e  Kad'  ebpas. 

Now  of  the  cheering  of  tlie  peojde  I  venture  to  say, 
not  that  it  raises  a  presumption  of,  but  that  it  actually 
constitutes,  their  interference.  The  rule  of  every 
tolerably  regulated  assembly,  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  im])ortant  matters,  is  to  permit  no  expressions  of 
approval  or  otherwise  during  the  proceedings,  except 
from  the  parties  immediately  belonging  to  the  body. 
The  total  exclusion  of  applause  in  judicial  cases  belongs 
to  a  state  of  mind  and  manners  different  from  that  of 
the  heroic  age.  But  the  exclusion  of  all  applause  by 
mere  strangers  to  the  business  rests  upon  a  truth  com- 
mon to  every  age;  namely,  that  such  applause  constitutes 
a  share  in  the  business,  and  contributes  to  the  decision. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  the  cries  of  the  Galleries 
became  one  of  the  grievous  scandals  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  how  largely  they  affected  the  deter- 
minations of  the  National  Assembly.  The  irregular 
use  of  such  a  power  is  a  formidable  invasion  of  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  freedom:  the  allowed  possession  of  the 
privilege  amounts  to  participation  in  the  office  of  the 
statesman  or  the  judge,  and  demonstrates  the  substan- 
tive position  of  the  X«o?,  or  people,  in  the  Assemblies 
of  the  heroic  age. 

But  apparently  their  function  was  not  completed  by 
merely  encouraging  the  litigant,  with  whom  each  man 
might  chance  to  sympathize.  For  we  are  told  not  only 
that  the  Judges,  that  is  to  say,  the  yepovre^,  delivered 
their  opinions  consecutively,  but  likewise  that  there  lay 
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in  the  sight  of  all  two  golden  talents,  to  be  given  to  him 
who  should  pronounce  the  fairest  judgment  (xviii.508); 

tQ>  hofji^v,  OS  jx^Ta  toIti  biKrjV  lOvvTara  eiTTOt. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  judge  who  might  do  best  was 
to  get  the  two  talents :  but  who  was  to  give  them  ? 
Not  the  yepovra  or  elders  themselves,  surely;  for 
among  them  the  competition  lay.  There  could  be  but 
one  way  in  which  the  disposal  of  this  fee  could  be  set- 
tled :  namely,  by  the  general  acclamation  of  the  people, 
to  be  expressed,  after  hearing  the  respective  parties,  in 
favour  of  him  whose  sentiments  they  most  approved. 
And  those,  to  whom  it  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of 
vote  by  acclamation,  should  remember,  that  down  to 
this  day,  in  all  deliberative  assemblies,  an  overpowering 
])roportion  of  the  votes  are  votes  by  acclamation,  or  by 
the  still  less  definite  test  of  silence.  The  small  mi- 
nority of  instances,  when  a  difference  of  o])inion  is 
seriously  ])ressed,  are  now  settled  by  arithmetic  ;  they 
would  then  have  been  adjusted  by  some  prudent  ap- 
peal to  the  general  will,  proceeding  from  a  person  of 
ability  and  weight.  Indeed  even  now,  in  cases  when 
the  numbers  approximate  to  those  of  the  Greek  army, 
there  can  be  no  bond  fide  decision  by  arithmetic. 
The  demand,  hoMever,  that  dissension  shall  be  the  only 
allowed  criterion  of  liberty,  is  one  which  really  \vorsens 
the  condition  of  human  nature  beyond  what  the  truth 
of  experience  requires. 

And  finally,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  direct 
evidence  of  Agamemnon  himself^  Id8eus*\  the  Trojan 
herald,  arrives  with  the  offer  to  restore  the  stolen 
l)roperty,  but  not  Helen.  He  is  received  in  dead  si- 
lence. After  a  pause,  Diomed  gives  utterance  to  the 
general  feeling.  '  Neither  will  Me  have  the  goods 
h  11.  vii.  iSi. 
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without  Helen,  nor  yet  Helen  with  the  goods.  Troy 
is  doomed.'  The  Assembly  shouts  its  approbation. 
Agamemnon  immediately  addresses  himself  to  the  mes- 
senger ;  '  Ida}us,  you  hear  the  sense  of  the  Acha^ans, 
how  they  answer  you ;  and  I  think  with  them.'  At 
the  least  this  is  a  declaration  as  express  as  words  can 
make  it,  and  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  rival 
authority,  to  the  effect  that  the  acclamation  of  the  As- 
sembly was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  its  vote,  and  that 
it  required  only  concurrence  from  the  king,  to  invent  it 
with  the  fullest  authority.  In  the  Ninth  Iliad,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  vote  held  good  even  without  that  con- 
currence'. 

We  may  now,  I  hope,  proceed  upon  the  ground  that 
we  are  not  to  take  the  ill  success  of  a  foulmouthed 
scoundrel,  detested  by  the  whole  army,  as  a  sample  of 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  people,  or  even  a 
part  of  them,  when  differing  in  judgment  from  their 
king.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  argument,  that  no 
case  is  found  where  a  person  of  humble  condition  takes 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  Assemblies?  No  doubt  the 
conduct  of  debates  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  birth,  wealth,  station,  and  habits  of  life  gave 
them  capacity  for  j)ublic  affairs.  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  a  working  man 
takes  part  in  the  ju'oceedings  of  a  county  meeting :  but 
no  one  would  on  that  account  suppose  that  such  an 
assembly  can  be  used  as  the  mere  tool  of  the  class  who 
conduct  the  debate,  far  less  of  any  individual  prominent 
in  that  class.  If  we  cannot  conceive  freedom  without 
perpetual  discord,  the  faithful  })erformance  of  the  duty 
of  information  and  advice  without  coercion  aiul  oppres- 
sion, it  is  a  sign  either  of  our  narrow-mindedness,  or  of 

'   Sup.  p.  lOO. 
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our  political  degeneracy;  but  a  feeble  eye  does  not  im- 
pair the  reality  of  the  object  on  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  fixed. 

Still  we  may  admit  that  among  the  numerous  as- 
semblies of  the  Iliad,  there  is  no  instance  where  as- 
sent is  given  by  one  part  of  the  Assembly,  and  with- 
held by  the  other.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  clear 
and  strong  case  where  the  opinion  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  is  rejected,  and  that  of  an  inferior  commander 
adopted  in  its  stead.  This  in  my  opinion  goes  far  to 
prove  all  that  is  necessary.  We  have  from  the  Odys- 
sey, however,  the  means  of  going  further  still. 

Only,  before  leaving  the  Iliad,  let  us  observe  the 
terms  in  which  the  Greek  Assemblies  are  addressed  by 
the  kings :  they  are  denominated  friends  and  heroes ; 
names  which  at  least  appear  to  imply  their  title  to 
judge,  or  freely  to  concur,  at  least  as  much  as  such  a 
title  was  recognised  in  the  ancient  councils  and  as- 
semblies of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Was  this  appearance  a 
mockery?  I  do  not  say  we  should  compare  it  with  the 
organized,  secure  and  regular  privileges  of  a  few  nations 
in  modern  days.  But  it  would  be  a  far  greater  mistake  to 
treat  it  as  an  idle  form,  or  as  otherwise  than  a  weighty 
reality. 

From  what  is  related  in  that  poem  to  have  occurred 
after  the  capture  of  Troy,  it  becomes  abundantly  clear 
that  the  function  of  the  Greek  Assembly  was  not  con- 
fined to  listening.  The  army  met  in  what,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  we  may  call  the  Drunken  Assembly^.  Now, 
the  influence  of  wine  upon  its  proceedings  is  amply 
sufficient  to  show  that  its  acts  were  the  acts  of  the 
people  :  for  Homer  never  allows  his  chiefs  to  be  moved 
from  their  self-possession  by  the  power  of  liquor. 

J  Od.  iii.  1  39. 
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There  was  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  on  tliat 
occasion  :  the  people  took  their  sides*,  ^lya  Se  a-(pi<Tiv 
rjvSave  jSovXt]  (Od.iii.  150).  One  half  embarked  ;  the  resi- 
due staid  behind  with  Agamemnon  ( 155-7).  ^^^^  moiety, 
which  had  sailed  away,  split  again  (162);  and  a  portion 
of  them  went  back  to  Agamemnon.  We  see,  indeed, 
throughout  the  Odyssey,  how  freely  the  crews  of  Ulysses 
spoke  or  acted,  when  they  thought  fit,  in  opj)osition  to 
his  views.  If  it  be  said,  we  must  not  argue  from  the  un- 
ruly speeches  of  men  in  great  straits  at  sea,  the  answer 
is,  first,  that  their  necessities  might  rather  tend  to  induce 
their  acquiescence  in  a  stricter  discipline  ;  and  secondly, 
that  their  liberty,  and  even  license,  are  not  out  of 
keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  the  relations  between 
freemen  of  different  classes,  as  exhibited  to  us  elsewhere 
in  the  Homeric  j)oems. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  divisions  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  final  proceedings  at  Troy  were  divisions, 
not  of  the  men,  but  of  the  chiefs.  This,  however,  upon 
the  face  of  the  text,  is  very  doubtful.  We  see  from  the 
tale  of  the  Pseudo-Ulysses,  in  the  Thirteenth  Odyssey 
(265,  6),  that  there  were  parties  and  separate  action  in 
the  Greek  contingents  :  and  it  is  probably  to  these  that 
Nestor  may  allude,  when  he  recommends  the  Review 
in  order  that  the  responsibility  of  the  officers  may  be 
brought  home  to  them  individually.  Now,  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  first  division  is  thus  described.  Menelaus 
exhorted  all  the  Greeks  (Trai/ra?  'A^^aioi-?)  to  go  home : 
Agamemnon  disagreed  (141,  3):  while  they  were  con- 
testing the  point,  the  Assembly  rose  in  two  parties 
(vv.  149,  50); 

ol  8'  avopovcrav  evKW/jutSe?  ' h)(aLo\ 
1]^  deaiTiaij]'   8i)(a  be  a(f)L(nv  rjvbave  ^ov\i]. 

There  is  no  intimation  here  that  the  people  in  di- 
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viding  simply  followed  their  chiefs.  Nay,  the  tone  of  the 
description  is  su*ch  as  obliges  us  to  understand  that  the 
movement  was  a  poj)ular  one,  and  took  its  rise  from  the 
debate :  so  that,  even  if  the  chiefs  and  their  men  kept 
together  respectively,  as  they  may  have  done,  still  the 
chiefs  may  probably  have  followed  quite  as  much  as  they 
led.  Again,  when  the  second  separation  takes  place,  it 
is  thus  described,  'One  j)ortion  returned,  under  Ulysses, 
to  Agamemnon.  Prognosticating  evil,  I  made  sail  home- 
wards with  the  whole  body  of  my  ships,  which  followed 
me.  Diomed  did  the  same,  and  {wpcre  S'  eraipovi)  invited 
his  men  (to  do  it).  And  after  us  at  last  came  Menelaus.' 
(vv.  162-8).  Now  here  instruction  is  given  us  on  three 
points : 

1.  Diomed  urged  his  men;  therefore  it  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  course  that  they  should  go. 

2.  Nestor  mentions  especially  that  his  division  all 
kept  together  (a-uu  vtjva-^v  aoXXeanv) ;  therefore  this  did 
not  always  happen. 

3.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  jmrt,  which  is  first 
named  as  having  returned  with  Ulysses,  should  have 
been  confined  to  his  own  petty  contingent. 

Thus  it  is  left  in  great  doubt,  whether  the  chiefs  and 
men  did  uniformly  keep  together  :  and  the  tenour  of 
the  narrative  favours  the  supposition,  that  the  men  at 
least  contributed  materially  to  any  joint  conclusions. 

As,  in  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  acts 
his  personal  quarrel  in  the  public  eye,  and  lodges  a 
sort  of  tacit  appeal  against  Agamemnon,  so,  in  that  of 
the  Odyssey,  Telemachus  does  the  like  with  reference  to 
the  Suitors.  It  is  there  that  he  protests  against  their 
continued  consumption  of  his  substance;  that  he  re- 
jects their  counter-proposal  for  the  dismissal  of  his 
mother  on  their  behalf,  and  that  he  himself  finally  pro- 
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pounds  the  voyage  to  the  mainland'^.  There  too  we 
find  a  most  distinct  recognition  by  jNIentor,  his  guard- 
ian, of  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  people ;  for  he 
loudly  coDiplains  of  their  sitting  silent,  numerous  as 
they  are',  instead  of  interposing  to  rebuke  the  handful 
of  Suitors  that  were  the  wrongdoers.  But  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  genius  and  usages  of  the  heroic  age,  the 
people  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  and  obey  their 
betters,  the  expectation  that  they  should  have  risen  to 
defend  a  minor  against  the  associated  aristocracy  of  the 
country  would  have  been  absurd,  and  could  not  have 
been  expressed,  as  we  find  it  expressed,  by  Mentor. 

It  is  true  indeed,  as  has  been  observed  by  Titt- 
mann"^,  that  this  Assembly  makes  no  effective  response 
to  the  appeal  of  Telemachus ;  and  that  the  Suitor  Anti- 
nous  is  allowed  to  declare  in  it  his  own  intention,  and 
that  of  his  companions,  to  continue  their  lawless  proceed- 
ings. But  what  we  see  in  the  Odyssey  is  not  the  normal 
state  of  the  heroic  polities :  it  is  one  of  those  polities 
disorganized  by  the  absence  of  its  head,  with  a  peoi)le, 
as  the  issue  proves,  deeply  tainted  by  disloyalty.  Yet 
let  us  see  what,  even  in  this  state  of  things,  was  still 
the  weight  of  the  Agore.  First,  when  Telemachus  de- 
sires to  make  an  initial  protest  against  the  acts  of  the 
Suitors,  he  calls  it  to  his  aid.  Secondly,  though  at  the 
outset  of  the  discussion  no  concession  is  made  to  him, 
yet  he  gains  ground  as  it  proceeds.  The  speech  of  An- 
tinous,  the  first  Suitor  who  addresses  the  Assembly 
(Od.  ii.  85-128),  is  in  a  tone  of  sheer  defiance,  and 
treats  his  attempt  as  a  jest  and  as  an  insult(v.86).  The 
next  is  that  of  Eurymachus ;  who,  while  deriding  the 
omens,  yet  makes  an  advance  by  appealing  to  Telema- 
chus to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  induce 
•*  Od.  ii.  212.      1  Od.  ii.  239-41.      ^  Griecb.  Staatsv.  b.ii.  p.  57. 
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his  mother  to  marry  one  among  them  (178-207).  The 
third,  that  of  Leiocritus,  contains  a  further  sh'ght  ap- 
proximation ;  for  it  conveys  an  assent  to  his  ])roposed 
voyage,  and  recommends  that  Mentor  and  Alitherses 
shall  assist  him  in  making  provision  for  it  (242-56). 
Thus  even  here  we  see  that  progression,  which  may 
always  be  noticed  in  the  Homeric  debates ;  and  the 
influence  under  which  it  was  effected  must  surely  have 
been  an  apprehension  of  the  Assembly,  to  which  both 
Telemachus,  and  still  more  directly  Mentor,  had  ap- 
pealed. 

Thirdly,  however,  we  perceive  in  this  very  account 
the  signs  of  the  disordered  and  distracted  state  of  the 
public  mind.  For,  beyond  a  sentiment  of  pity  for 
Telemachns  when  he  bursts  into  tears  (v.  81),  they 
make  no  sign  of  approval  or  disap])roval.  We  miss 
in  Ithaca  the  well-known  cheers  of  the  Iliad,  the 

ol  t)  apa  Tiavres  emayov  vhs  ''A\aiG>v. 

They  are  dismissed  without  having  made  a  sign  ;  just  as 
it  is  in  the  Assembly  of  the  First  Iliad  (an  exception  in 
that  poem);  where  the  mind  of  the  masses,  puzzled  and 
bewildered,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  enable  them  to  in- 
terfere by  the  distinct  expression  of  their  sympathies". 

There  are,  however,  two  other  instances  of  Assem- 
blies in  the  Odyssey. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Assembly  of  the  Phseacians 
in  the  Eighth  Book  ;  which  we  may  safely  assume  to  be 
modelled  generally  according  to  the  prevailing  manners. 

The  petition*^  of  Ulysses  to  Alcinous  is,  that  he  may 
be  sent  onwards  to  his  home.  The  king  replies,  that 
he  will  make  arrangements  about  it  on  the  following 
day  P.      Accordingly,  the    Assembly  of   the  Phasacian 

"  Od.  ii.  257,     II.  i.  305.  0  Od.  vii.  151. 

P  Od.  vii.  189-94,  317. 
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people  is  called  :  Minerva  herself,  under  the  form  of 
the  herald,  takes  the  pains  to  summon  the  principal 
persons^i.  Alcinous  then  proposes  tliat  a  yhij)  shall  he 
got  ready,  with  a  crew  of  fifty-two  picked  men''. ;  For 
his  part  he  will  give  to  this  crew,  together  with  the 
kings,  an  entertainment  at  the  palace  before  they  set 
out*.  This  is  all  done  without  debate.  Then  comes 
the  banquet,  and  the  first  song  of  Demodocus.  The 
company  next  return  to  the  ])Iace  of  assembly,  for  the 
games.  It  is  here  that  Ulysses  is  taunte<l  by  Eurya- 
lus^  In  his  reply  he  appeals  to  his  character  as  a 
suppliant ;  but  he  is  the  suj)pliant  of  the  king  and  all 
the  people,  not  of  the  king,  nor  even  of  the  king  and 
his  brother  kings,  alone"; 

T][xaL,  \Lcra6ix€i,'os  /SacrtArJa  re,  TTavra  re  8?]//oy. 

We  must  therefore  assume  that  Alcinous,  in  his  pro- 
posal, felt  that  he  was  acting  according  both  to  prece- 
dent and  the  general  opinion.  He  does  not  order  any 
measure  to  be  taken,  but  simply  gives  his  opinion  in 
the  Assembly  about  providing  a  passage,  which  is 
silently  accepted  (ver.  46).  Yet  I  cannot  but  take  it 
for  a  sign  of  the  strong  poinilar  infusion  in  the  political 

1  Od.  viii.  7-15.  with   so   large  a   number  is   re- 
>■  The    number    deserves    re-  markable,  and  may  be  best  ex- 
mark.     Fifty,  as  we  know  from  ph\ined    by    supposing    that    it 
the    Catalogue,    was    a    regular  refers  to  the  8v<o,  who  were  the 
ship's    crew    of    rowers.     What  principal  men  of  the   crew,  and 
were  the  tAvo  1     Probably  a  com-  that  the  fifty  are  not  regarded  as 
mander,  and  a  steersman.     The  forming  part   of  the    subject   of 
dual  is  used  iu  both  the  places  the  verb.     If  this  be  so,  the  pas- 
where    the    numbers    are    men-  sage  shojvs  us  in  a  very  simple 
tioned    (Kpipdadcov,  ver.  36,    Kpiv-  form    the    rudimentary  nautical 
6evT€,  48,  ^r}TT)i>,  49).     There  are  order  of  the  Greek  ships, 
other   passages  where    the    dual         «  Qj_  viii.  38. 
extends  beyond  the  number  two,         '  Od.  viii.  158-64. 
to  three  and  four.     See  Nitzsch,  ^  Od.  viii.  157. 
in  loc.     But  the  use  of  it  here 
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ideas  of  the  age,  when  we  find  that  even  so  slight  a 
measure,  as  the  dispatch  of  Ulysses,  was  thought  fit  to 
be  proposed  and  settled  there. 

But  we  have  weightier  matter  disposed  of  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Odyssey,  which  affords  us  an  eighth 
and  last  example  of  the  Greek  Assembly,  its  powers, 
and  usages. 

The  havock  made  of  the  Suitors  by  Ulysses  is  at 
last  discovered  after  the  bodies  haA^e  been  disposed  of; 
and  upon  the  discovery,  the  chiefs  and  peo[)le  repair  in 
a  mass  to  the  open  space  where  Assemblies  were  held, 
and  which  bears  the  same  name  with  them''.  Here 
the  people  are  addressed  on  the  one  side  by  Eupeithes, 
father  of  the  leading  Suitor  Antinous,  on  the  other,  by 
Medon  the  herald,  and  Alitherses,  son  of  IMastor  the 
Seer.  And  here  we  are  supplied  with  further  proofs, 
that  the  xVssemblies  were  not  wholly  unaccustomed  to 
act  according  to  their  feelings  and  opinions.  Tliere  is  no 
sign  of  perplexity  or  confusion ;  but  there  is  difference 
of  sentiment,  and  each  party  acts  upon  its  own.  More 
than  half  the  meeting  loudly  applaud  Alitherses,  and 
break  u]%  determined  not  to  meddle  in  the  affair-^.  The 
other  party  kee])  their  places,  holding  with  Eupeithes  ; 
they  then  go  to  arm,  and  undertake  the  expedition 
against  Ulysses.  Having  lost  their  leader  by  a  spear's 
throw  of  Laertes,  for  Avhich  Minerva  had  supplied  him 
Mith  strength,  they  fall  like  sheep  before  the  weapons 
of  their  great  chief  and  his  son.  Yet,  though  routed, 
they  are  not  treated  as  criminals  for  their  resistance  ; 
but  the  poem  closes  by  informing  us  that  Minerva,  in 

"  Probably  the  strictly  proper  iii.  131),  but  the  name  common 

name  of  the  Asseml)ly,  as  distin-  to  the  two  prevails, 
ffuished  from  the  place  of  meet-  >'  Od.  xxiv.  463. 

ing,  IS  ayvpis  or  navrjyvpis  (as  Od. 
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the  form  of  Mentor',  negotiated  a  peace  between  the 
parties  =». 

Since  the  Assemblies  of  01ymi)us  grow  out  of  the  poly- 
theistic form  of  the  Greek  religion,  we  must  treat  them 
as  part  of  its  human  element,  and  as  a  reflection  of  the 
heroic  life.  There  will  tjierefore  be  an  analog}'  per- 
ceptible between  the  relation  of  Jupiter  to  the  other 
Immortals  in  the  01ymi)ian  Assembly,  and  that  of  the 
Greek  Sovereign  to  all  or  some  of  those  around  him. 
But  as  the  deities  meet  in  the  capacity  of  rulers,  we 
should  seek  this  analogy  rather  in  the  relation  between 
Agamemnon  and  the  kings,  or  between  the  local  sove- 
reign and  his  elders  (yepovre?),  than  between  either  of 
the  two  respective  heads,  and  the  mass  of  those  whom 
he  i-uled.  This  analogy  is  in  substance  sustained  by 
the  poems.  The  sovereignty  of  Jupiter  undoubtedly 
stands  more  elevated,  among  the  divinities  of  Olympus, 
than  that  of  Agamemnon,  or  any  other  of  his  kings,  on 
earth.  It  includes  more  of  the  element  of  force,  and 
it  approximates  more  nearly  to  a  positive  su|)remacy. 
Accordingly,  whatever  indicates  freedom  in  Olympus 
will  tend  a  fortiori  to  show,  that  the  idea  of  freedom 
in  del)ate  was,  at  least  as  among  the  chiefs,  familiar 
here  below.  Yet  even  in  Olympus  the  other  chief 
deities  could  murmur,  argue,  and  object.     The  power 

2  Od.  xxiv.  546.  is     likewise    addressed     to    the 

^  Besides    all   the    particulars  whole  body  of 'Amatol  (II.  i.  15), 

Avhieh  have  been  cited,  we  have  that  is,  either  to  the  entire  army, 

incidental  notices  scattered  about  or  at  any  rate  to  all  the  kings  ; 

the   poems,  which  tend   exactly  or,   to    all    the   members  of  the 

in  the  same  direction.     For  ex-  xlclipean    race.       This    we    may 

ample,  when  Chryses  prays   for  compare  with  the  application  of 

the  restitution  of  his  daughter,  the  prayer  of  Ulysses  in  Scheria 

his  petition  is  addressed  princi-  to  the  king  and  people, 
pally  to  the  two  Atridye,  but  it 
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of  Jupiter  is  exhibited  at  its  zenith  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  Eighth  Iliad,  when  he  violently  threatens  all  that 
disobey,  and  challenges  the  whole  pack  to  try  their 
strength  with  hini.  The  vehemence  with  which  he 
spoke  produced  the  same  intimidatory  effect  ujion  the 
gods,  as  did  the  great  speech  of  Achilles  upon  the  en- 
voys :  and  the  result  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers  in 
the  tw^o  cases  respectively,  is  described  in  lines  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  word,  j^recisely  corre- 
spond^. Still,  immediately  after  Jupiter  has  given  the 
peremptory  order  not  to  assist  either  ])arty,  JNlinerva 
answers.  Well,  we  will  not  fight — which  she  never  had 
done — but  we  will  advise  ;  and  this  Jupiter  at  once 
and  cheerfully  permits*'.  But  there  is  more  than  this. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  personal  will  of  Ju- 
piter, fulfilled  as  to  Achilles *^  is  not  fulfilled  as  to 
Troy.  The  Assembly  of  the  Fourth  Book  is  opened 
with  a  ])roposal  from  him,  that  Troy  shall  stand  ^. 
From  this  he  recedes,  and  it  is  decided  that  the  city 
shall  be  destroyed ;  while  the  only  reservation  he  makes 
is  not  at  all  on  behalf  of  the  Trojans,  but  simply  on  be- 
half of  his  own  freedom  to  destroy  any  other  city  he 
may  mislike,  however  dear  it  may  chance  to  be  to 
Juno. 

The  position  of  Agamemnon,  of  which  Jupiter  is  in 
a  great  degree  a  reflection,  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  political  leader  under  free  European,  and, 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  especially  under  British,  institu- 
tions. Its  essential  elements  are,  that  it  is  worked  in 
part  by  accommodation,  and  in  part  by  influence. 

Besides  its  grand  political  function,  the  ayoprj  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  part  a  judicial  body.     But  the  great 

b  11.  viii.  28,  9.   ix.  430,  I.  d  U    i    r^ 

c  Tl.  viii.  38-40.  ^  II.  iv.  17-19. 
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safeguard  of  publicity  attends  the  conduct  of  trials,  as 
well  as  the  discussion  of  i)olitical  afi'airs.  The  par- 
tialities of  i)eople  who  manifest  their  feelings  by  visible 
signs  is  thus  prevented,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  habitual  self-respect,  from  passing  into  fury, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  from  degenerating  into  base- 
ness. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  as  assisting  to  indicate 
the  substantive  and  active  nature  of  the  popular  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  that  where  parties  were  formed 
in  the  Assemblies,  those  who  thought  together  sat 
together.  Such  appears  to  be  the  intimation  of  the 
line  in  the  Eighteenth  Iliad  (502), 

As  the  aiuL(p]9  apeoyo]  expresses  their  sentiments,  afxcpore- 
pwOep  can  hardly  signify  any  thing  other  than  that  they 
sat  separately  on  each  side  of  the  Assembly.  A  similar 
arrangement  seems  to  be  conveyed  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Odyssey,  where  we  find  that  the  ])arty  of  the 
Suitors  remained  in  a  mass  (ro).  S'  aOpooi  avroOi  ij.lij.vov, 
V.  464.)  I  think  this  circumstance  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  one,  as  illustrative  of  the  capacity,  in  which 
the  people  attended  at  the  Assemblies  for  either  poli- 
tical or  judicial  purposes. 

The  place  of  Assemblies  is  also  the  place  of  judi- 
cature. But  the  supremacy  of  the  political  function  is 
indicated  by  this,  that  the  word  uyoph,  which  means 
the  Assembly  for  debate,  thus  gives  its  own  designation 
to  the  place  where  both  functions  were  conducted.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  in  the  word  Themis  a  clear  in- 
dication that  the  original  province  of  government  was 
judicial.  For  that  word  in  Homer  signifies  the  prin- 
ciples of  law,  though  they  were  not  yet  reduced  to  the 
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fixed  forms  of  after-times ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Themis 
was  also  a  goddess,  and  she  liad  in  that  capacity  the  office 
of  summoning  and  of  dissolving  Assemblies^  Thus  the 
older  function,  as  often  happens,  came  in  time  to  be 
the  weaker,  and  had  to  yield  the  precedence  to  its 
more  vigorous  competitor. 

But  in  Homer's  time,  though  they  were  distin- 
guished, they  were  not  yet  divided.  On  the  Shield  of 
Achilles,  the  work  of  Themis^  is  done  in  full  Assembly  : 
and  this  probably  signifies  the  custom  of  the  time.  But 
in  the  Eleventh  Iliad,  Patroclus  passes  by  the  ships  of 
Ulysses^, 

tva  (Tcj)'  ayopT]  re  ^e'juts  re 

WW- 

And,  in  the  descri[)tion  of  the  Cyclopes,  the  line  is  yet 
more  clearly  drawn  ;  for  it  is  said', 

Tol<nv  5'  ovT   ayopal  ^ovKrjcfyopoi,  ovre  ^e/ixicrres. 

In  that  same  place,  too,  the  public  solemnities  of 
religion  were  performed  :  and  though  in  the  Greek 
canip  it  was  doubtless  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  line 
with  a  view  to  security,  its  position  most  aptly  sym- 
bolized also  its  moral  centrality,  as  the  very  heart  of 
the  national  life.  At  the  spot  where  the  Assemblies 
were  held  were  gathered  into  a  focus  the  religious,  as 
well  as  the  jiatriotic  sentiments  of  the  country. 

I'he  fact  is,  that  everywhere  in  Homer  we  find  the 
signs  of  an  intense  corporate  or  public  life,  subsisting 
and  working  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  individual. 
And  of  this  corporate  life  the  ayop'r]  is  the  proper 
organ.  If  a  man  is  to  be  described  as  great,  he  is 
always  great  in  debate  and  on  the  field ;  if  as  insignifi- 
cant and  good  for  nothing,  then  he  is  of  no  account 

(  Od.  ii.  68,  9.  l»  II.  xi.  807. 

S  11.  xviii.  497  '  Ocl.  ix.  112-15. 
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either  in  battle  or  in  council.  The  two  grand  forms  of 
common  and  public  action  arc  taken  for  the  criteria  of 
the  individual. 

When  Homer  \vishQS~JifiL«^PJcribe  the  Cyclopes  as 
living  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  he  says,  not  that  they 
have  no  kings,  or  no  towns,  or  no  armies,  or  no  country, 
but  that  they  have  no  Assemblies,  and  no  administra- 
tion of  justice,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  tlie  primary 
function  of  the  Assemblies.  And  yet  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  States  had  Kings.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  is,  that 
in  heroic  Greece  the  King,  venerable  as  was  his  title, 
was  not  the  fountainliead  of  the  common  life,  but  only 
its  exponent.  The  source  lay  in  the  community,  and 
the  community  met  in  the  Agore.  So  deeply  imbedded 
is  this  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  Poet,  that  it  seems 
as  if  he  could  not  conceive  an  assemblage  of  persons 
having  any  kind  of  common  function,  without  their 
having,  so  to  speak,  a  common  soul  too  in  respect  of  it. 

Of  this  common  soul  the  organ  in  Homer  is  the  Th 
or  '  Somebody ;'  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  remark- 
able, though  he  has  been  one  of  the  least  regarded, 
personages  of  the  poems.  The  Tl?  of  Homer  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, what  in  England  we  now  call  public  opinion. 
We  constantly  find  occasions,  when  the  Poet  wants  to 
tell  us  what  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  army.  He  might  have  done  this  didac- 
tically, and  described  at  length  the  importance  of 
popular  opinion,  and  its  bearings  in  each  case.  He  has 
adojjted  a  method  more  poetical  and  less  obtrusive.  He 
proceeds  dramatically,  through  the  medium  of  a  person, 
and  of  a  formula  : 

(SSe  hi  TLS  dTTcaKei/,  ibo^v  es  ■jrXi](nov  aWov. 

It  may,  however,  not  seem  worthy  of  remark,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  common  interest  among  the 
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Greeks,  that  he  should  find  an  organ  for  it  in  his  T/y. 
But  when  he  brings  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  together 
in  the  Pact,  though  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  a 
momentary  action,  still  he  makes  an  integer  pro  licic  vice 
of  the  two  nations,  and  provides  them  with  a  common 
Th  (II.  iii.  319): 

cS8e  he  Tis  i'i-ne(TK€v  ^ AyaiSiV  re  Tpuxtiv  t€. 

We  find  another  remarkable  exemplification  in  the 
case  of  the  Suitors  in  the  Odyssey.  Dissolute  and 
selfish  youths  as  they  are,  and  competitors  with  one 
another  for  a  prize  which  one  only  can  enjoy,  they  are 
nevertheless  for  the  moment  banded  together  in  a 
common  interest.  They  too,  therefore,  have  a  collective 
sentiment,  and  a  ready  organ  for  it  in  a  TU  of  the 
Odyssey  (Od.  ii.  324),  who  speaks  for  the  body  of 
Suitors : 

(SSe  8e  rts  etTrecr/ce  vecav  V7;€pi]i'ope6i'T0)V. 

All  these  are,  in  my  view,  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
tenacious  hold,  which  the  principle  of  a  public  or  cor- 
porate life  for  all  aggregations  of  men  had  taken  upon 
the  mind  of  Homer,  and  upon  Greece  in  the  heroic 
age.  Nor  can  I  help  forming  the  opinion,  that  in  all 
probability  we  may  discern  in  the  Homeric  Th  the 
primary  ancestor  of  the  fiimous  Greek  Chorus.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  Chorus  to  give  utterance  to  the 
public  sentiment,  but  in  a  sense  apt,  virtuous,  and 
pious.  Now  this  is  what  the  Homeric  Th  usually 
does ;  but  of  course  he  does  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity, what  the  Chorus  does  as  belonging  to  the  body 
of  actors. 

It  is  then  surely  a  great  error,  after  all  we  have  seen, 
to  conclude  that,  because  the  political  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  those  times  did  not  wear  the  costumes  now  in 
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fashion,  they  were  witliout  their  own  real  vitality,  and 
powerful  moral  influence  upon  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  men. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  repelling  these  unsound 
and  injurious  notions,  we  must  beware  of  assuming  too 
much  of  exteinal  resemblance  between  the  heroic  age 
and  the  centuries  either  of  modern  Christendom  or 
even  of  historic  Greece  and  Rome.  All  the  determinate 
forms  of  })ublic  right  are  the  growth  of  long  time, 
of  dearbought  experience,  and  of  proved  necessity. 
Right  and  force  are  supplements  to  one  another ;  but 
the  proi)ortions,  in  which  they  are  to  be  mingled,  are 
subject  to  no  fixed  rule.  Tf  the  existence  of  rights,  both 
popular  and  regal,  in  the  heroic  age  is  certain,  their 
indeterminateness  is  glaring  and  conspicuous.  But  the 
shape  they  bore,  notwithstanding  the  looseness  of  its 
outline,  was  quite  adecpiate  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 
We  must  not,  in  connection  with  the  heroic  age,  think 
of  public  life  as  a  ])rofession,  of  a  standing  mass  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  of  legislation  eternally  in  arrear,  of  a  com- 
plex machinery  of  government.  There  were  no  regular 
regencies  in  Greece  during  the  Trojan  war.  There 
was  no  Assembly  in  Ithaca  during  the  long  absence  of 
Ulysses*^,  before  the  one  called  by  Telemachns,  and 
reported  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Odyssey.  We 
have  seen,  however,  in  what  way  this  lack  of  machinery 
told  upon  the  state  of  Greece  by  encouraging  faction, 
and  engendering  revolution.  The  strain  of  the  Trojan 
expedition  was  too  great  for  a  system  so  artless  and  in- 
organic. The  state  of  Ithaca  in  the  Odyssey  is  politically 
a  state  almost  of  anarchy;  though  the  symptoms  of  that 
disease  were  milder  by  far  then,  than  they  could  now 
be.  The  condition  of  the  island  shows  us  wdiat  its  polity 
^  Tittmann  Griecli.  Staatsv.  b.  ii.  p.  56. 
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had  been,  rather  than  what  it  was.  But  for  all  or- 
dinary occasions  it  had  sufficed.  For  Assemblies  met 
only  when  they  had  something  to  do ;  and  rarely 
indeed  would  such  junctures  arrive.  Infractions  of 
social  order  and  social  rights,  which  now  more  com- 
monly take  place  by  fraud,  were  then  due  almost 
wholly  to  violence.  And  violence,  from  its  nature, 
could  hardly  be  the  subject  of  appeal  to  the  Assembly : 
as  a  general  rule,  it  required  to  be  repaid  on  the  instant, 
and  in  the  same  coin.  Judicial  questions  would  not 
often  be  of  such  commanding  interest,  as  to  divide  a 
people  into  two  opinions ;  nor  the  ])arties  to  them 
wealthy  enough  to  pay  two  talents  to  the  successful 
judge.  Great  controversies,  affecting  allegiance  and  the 
succession,  must  of  necessity  in  all  ages  be  rare ;  and 
of  a  disputed  succession  in  Greece  the  poems  can 
hardly  be  said  to  offer  us  an  instance.  We  find,  how- 
ever, in  the  last  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  that,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  that  period,  when  a  question  as  to  the 
sovereignty  did  arise,  the  people  needed  no  instructor 
as  to  the  first  measure  they  were  to  take.  They  repaired, 
as  if  by  a  common  and  instinctive  impulse,  to  the 
Agore;  in  which  lay  deposited  their  civil  rights  and 
their  old  traditions,  like  the  gems  of  the  wealth  of 
Greece  in  the  shrine  of  the  Archer  Apollo'. 

1  II.  ix.  404. 
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THE  TROJANS  COMPARED  AND  CONTRASTED 
WITH  THE  GREEKS. 


W  E  liavo  perhaps  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  Trojans  too  exclusively,  either  as  enemies  of  the 
Greeks,  or  else  as  constituting,  tog-ether  with  them, 
one  homogeneous  chapter  of  antiquity,  which  we  might 
be  content  to  examine  as  a  whole,  without  taking 
notice  of  specific  differences.  Let  us  now  endeavour 
to  inquire  what  were  the  relations,  other  than  those  of 
mere  antagonism  in  the  war,  between  the  two  nations ; 
M^hat  points  they  embraced,  and  what  affinities  or 
discords  they  disclose.  The  direct  signs  of  kindred 
between  Troy  and  Greece  have  already  been  con- 
sidered ;  but  the  examination  into  points  of  contrast 
and  resemblance  as  respects  religion,  polity,  and  cha- 
racter, will  assist  us  in  judging  how  far  a  key  to  those 
affinities  and  discords  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 
interfusion  and  proportion,  in  the  two  cases,  of  ethnical 
elements  which  they  possessed  in  common. 

We  have  seen  in  another  place^  that  the  Greeks,  or 
Achseans,  and  the  Trojans,  were  akin  by  the  Hellic 
element,  which  appears  to  establish  a  connection  chiefly 
as  regarded  the  royal  house,  and  other  ruling  houses,  of 
Troy.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  seemed  clear,  iVoni 
many  sources,  that  the  main  affinity  between  the  1  ulk 

*  Achfeis^  or  Ethnology,  sect.  ix.  p.  496. 
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of  tlie  two  nations  was  Pelasgian.  As  respects  the 
ethnological  question,  the  supposition  most  consonant 
to  the  evidence  as  a  whole  ajjpears  to  me  to  be,  that 
in  Troas  we  find  Hellic  families,  possessed  of  dominion 
over  a  Pelasgian  people :  in  Greece  we  find  Mellic 
tribes,  placed  in  dominant  juxtaposition  with  Pelasgic 
tribes,  of  prior  occupancy  ;  constituting,  as  is  probable, 
whole  classes  of  the  community,  and  mingling  with 
and  ])owerfully  modifying  the  aggregate  composition  so 
as  to  produce  a  mixed  result ;  while  in  Troy,  though 
the  ruling  houses  are  probably  a  different  order,  and 
there  may  be  found  here  and  there  the  tokens  of  this 
influence,  yet  the  general  face  of  society,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  manners  and  institutions,  are  Pelasgian.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  even  in  Greece  we  trace  two 
forms  of  Hellic  diffusion.  Sometimes  the  descendants 
of  the  Helli  appear  as  single  families,  like  the  J^olids; 
sometimes  as  races,  like  the  Achieans.  The  state  of 
facts  here  supposed  as  to  Troy  is  in  accordance  with  the 
former  class  of  indications  within  Greece  itself. 

Upon  the  footing  supplied  by  these  assumptions,  I 
shall  treat  the  comparison  of  the  two  countries  as  to 
religion,  policy,  social  usages,  and  moral  ideas  and 
practice. 

We  have  already  been  obliged,  in  considering  the 
respective  shares  of  the  Hellenic  and  Pelasgian  factors 
in  the  compound  Greek  character,  to  anticipate  in 
some  desrree  the  conclusions  with  reijard  to  the  religion 
of  the  Trojans  in  its  general  character,  which  I  will 
now  proceed  more  fully  to  explain  and  illustrate. 

We  have  found  three  conspicuous  deities,  of  Morship 
apparently  supreme  and  universal :  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
and  Apollo.  After  these  comes  Neptune,  of  a  more 
doubtful  position  wlien  we  pass  out  of  the  Hellenic 
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and  Plioeiiician  circles  ;  and  Latona  with  Diiiua,  who, 
doubtless  from  the  vantage  ground  of  early  tradition, 
take  rank  alike  with  an  Hellenic  and  a  Pelasgian  people. 
We  have  also  supposed  Ceres  to  be  of  immemorial 
standing  as  a  deity  of  the  Pelasgians  ;  and  Venus  to  have 
made  great  way  among  them. 

Passing  on  from  the  consideration  of  Pelasgian  reli- 
gion at  large,  it  will  now  be  requisite  to  show,  with 
particular  reference  to  Troy,  how  far  we  find  the  names 
of  the  Greek  divinities  recognised  there ;  nor  must  we 
omit  to  consider,  in  what  degree  identity  of  name  im- 
plies identity  of  person  and  function. 

1.  Jupiter  had  a  reimei^o?,  or  ])ortion  of  consecrated 
land,  on  Mount  Gargarus;  and  there  Onetor  was  his 
priest'*.  He  is,  with  the  Trojans  as  with  the  Greeks, 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods'*.  He  himself  attests 
their  abundant  liberality  in  sacrifices  ofllered  to  him- 
self'^. The  Greek  Jujiiter  is  Olympian ;  the  Trojan 
Jupiter  is  Ju[)iter  of  Ida.  Excei)t  as  to  abode,  there 
is  no  difference  to  be  discerned  between  the  features 
of  the  two. 

2.  We  have  no  direct  indication,  in  the  Iliad,  of  the 
worship  of  Nej)tune  by  the  Trojans.  But  the  legend 
of  his  employment  under  Laomedon  must  be  taken  to 
imply  that  his  divinity  was  acknowledged  in  that 
country  :  confirmed  as  it  is  by  his  sharing  with  Jupiter 
and  Apollo  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  rampart  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war''. 

3.  In  the  case  of  Juno,  I  have  elsewhere  noticed^ 
the  three  passages,  which  alone  aj)pear  to  establish  a 
faint  connection  between  her  and  the  Trojans. 

^  II.  viii.  47,  8.  •!  II.   xxi.  442   scqq.   vi\.  459. 

b  II.  iii.  298.  xii.  17. 

c  II.  iv.  48.  ^  Olympus,  sect.  iii.  p.  197. 
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4.  Minerva  bad  a  temple  on  Pergamus ;  and  was 
served  there  by  a  priestess,  Tlieano  ;  who,  as  the  wife  of 
Antenor,  was  of  the  very  next  rank  to  Priam  and  his 
house.  The  goddess  is  addressed,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  procession  of  the  Sixth  Book,  in  a  strain  which 
seems  to  acknowledge  her  possession  of  supreme 
power "^i  the  defender  of  cities,  excellent  among  god- 
desses, she  is  entreated  to  have  pity  on  Troy,  to  break 
the  lance  of  Diomed,  and  to  grant  that  he  himself  may 
fall. 

5.  Apollo  would  appear  to  be  the  favourite  among 
the  great  deities  of  the  country.  He,  like  Minerva, 
has  a  temple  in  the  citadel?.  Chryses  is  his  priest  at 
Chryse,  and  there  too  he  has  a  temple.  He  is  the 
special  protector  of  Cilia  and  of  Tenedos''.  With  Mi- 
nerva, he  is  indicated  as  the  recipient  of  supreme 
honour'.  The  Lycian  name,  so  prevalent  in  Troas, 
establishes  a  special  connection  with  him.  In  the 
Iliad,  he  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  an  1  innnediate  Pro- 
vidence to  the  Trojan  chiefs,  as  Minerva  is  to  the 
Greek  ones.  At  the  same  time,  he  carries  no  sign  of 
exclusive  nationalism  ;  he  bears  no  hatred  to  the 
Greeks ;  but,  after  the  restitution  and  propitiation,  he 
at  once  accepts  the  prayer,  and  stays  the  pestilence^. 

6.  Latona  must  have  been  known  among  the  Tro- 
jans ;  because  Homer  has  represented  her  as  contending 
on  the  Trojan  side  in  the  war  of  the  gods,  and  as  en- 
gaged in  tending  the  wounded  iEneas  within  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  Pergamus. 

7.  The  same  reasons  apply  also  to  Diana :  and  we 
moreover  find,  that  she  instructed  the  Trojan  Scaman- 
drius  in  the  huntsman's  art'. 

f  II.  vi.  298-300.  305-10.  i  II.  vii.  540.    xiii.  827. 

g  II.  V.  446.  li  II  i.  37-9.  k  I],  \   4^y  i  II   V.  49. 
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8.  Venus  is  eminently  Trojan.  Her  relation  to  this 
people  is  marked  by  her  flivour  towards  Paris :  her 
passion  for  Ancliises :  her  sending  a  personal  ornament 
as  a  marriaoe  crjft  to  Andromache ;  her  ministerial 
charge  over  the  body  of  Hector  (II.  xxiii.  184-7);  ^^^^ 
being  chosen  as  the  model  to  which  Trojan  beauties 
are  compared,  while  Diana  is  the  favourite  standard  for 
the  Greek  woman.  It  is  also  marked  by  her  zealous, 
though  feeble,  partizanship  in  favour  of  Troy  among 
the  Immortals  :  and  by  the  biting  taunts  of  Pallas,  of 
Helen,  and  of  Diomed'". 

9.  Vulcan  is  not  only  known,  but  has  a  cult  in  Troy  : 
for  Dares  is  his  priest,  and  is  a  person  of  great  wealth 
and  consideration ;  one  of  whose  sons  he  delivers  from 
death  in  battle,  to  comfort  the  old  man  in  his  decline". 

10.  Mars.  Of  this  deity  it  would  seem,  that  he  has 
been  given  by  Homer  to  the  Pelasgians,  mainly  be- 
cause of  his  so  strongly  marked  Thracian  character, 
and  his  want  of  recognition  among  the  Hellenes,  who 
had  a  higher  deity  of  war  in  Minerva.  I  have  touched 
elsewhere  upon  his  equivocal  position  as  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  w^ar.  It  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  Thracians,  who  appear  to  form  a  point  of  intersec- 
tion, so  to  speak,  for  the  Hellic  and  Pelasgian  races. 
Those  of  the  plain  of  Adrianople  are,  like  the  Pelasgi, 
horse-breeders,  dwelling  in  a  fertile  country :  the  ruder 
portion  are  among  the  mountains  to  the  north  and 
west. 

11.  Mercury.  One  sign  only  of  the  ordinary  agency 
of  this  deity  in  Troas  is  exhibited  ;  he  gives  abundant 
increase  to  the  flocks  of  Phorbas". 

12.  Earth  (Tula)  would  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nised as  an  object  of  distinct  worship  in  Troas :  for 
ni  II. V. 421-5.  348-51.111.  405-9.    n  II. V. 9.  and  20-4.    0Il.xlv.49o. 
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when  Menelaus  proposes  the  Pact,  he  invites  the  Tro- 
jans to  sacrifice  a  black  Iamb  to  her,  and  a  white  one 
to  the  Sun  ;  while  the  Greeks  will  on  their  part  offer 
up  a  lamb  to  Jupiter.  The  proposal  is  at  once  accepted  ; 
and  the  heralds  are  sent  by  Hector  to  the  city  for  the 
lambsP,  which  seems  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  acknow- 
ledo-nient  of  these  two  deities  in  Trov. 

13.  The  Sun.  Besides  that  the  passage  last  quoted 
for  Earth  is  also  conclusive  for  the  Sun,  we  have  another 
token  of  his  relation  to  Troy,  in  the  unwillingness  with 
which  he  closes  the  day,  when  with  his  setting  is  to  end 
the  glory  of  Hector  and  of  his  country^. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  list  of  the  greater 
Greek  deities,  and  have  found  them  all  acknowledged 
in  Troas,  with  the  following  exceptions  :  i.  of  Ceres, 
whom  we  may  however  suspect,  from  her  Pelasgian  cha- 
racter, to  have  been  worshipped  there  under  some  name 
or  form  ;  2.  of  Aidoneus ;  and  3.  of  Persephone.  These 
exceptions  will  be  further  noticed. 

Again,  among  the  thirteen  who  have  been  identified 
as  objects  of  Trojan  worship,  we  find  one,  namely,  Vala, 
of  whom  we  can  hardly  say  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
Greece  ;  though  she  was  invoked,  as  by  Agamemnon  in 
the  Nineteenth  Book,  and  by  Althea  in  the  Ninth,  to 
add  a  more  solemn  sanction  to  oaths. 

14.  Together  with  her,  we  may  take  notice  of  a  four- 
teenth deity,  apparently  of  great  consideration  in  Troy, 
namely,  the  River  Scamander.  He  bears  a  marked 
sign  of  ancient  worship,  in  having  a  divine  appellation, 
Xanthus,  as  well  as  his  terrestrial  one,  Scamander.  He 
had  an  upr/T>]p,  by  name  Dolopion.  To  him,  according 
to  the  speech  of  Achilles,  the  Trojans  sacrificed  live 
horses.     He  enters  into  the  division  of  parties  among 

1'   II.  iii.  103.  116.  '1   II.  xviii.  2.39. 
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the  gods  about  the  war,  and  fights  vigorously  against 
Achilles,  until  he  is  at  length  put  down  by  Hepluestus, 
or  Vulcan.  As  a  purely  local  deity,  however,  he  has 
of  course  no  place  in  the  Greek  mythology. 

15.  Though  we  have  no  direct  mention  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Tithonus  by'TTo)?,  or  Aurora,  yet,  as  Homer 
gives  Tithonus  a  place  both  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
Dardanid?e,  and  likewise  by  the  side  of  Aurora,  we  may 
consider  that,  by  thus  recognising  the  translation,  he 
also  points  out  Aurora  as  an  acknowledged  member  of 
the  supernatural  order  in  Troas. 

Several  among  these  names  call  for  more  particular 
notice  :  especially  those  of  Vulcan,  Earth,  and  Sca- 
mander. 

The  case  of  Vulcan,  and  his  j>lace  in  Troy,  may 
serve  to  remind  us  of  a  proposition  somewhat  general 
in  its  application  ;  this  namely,  that,  in  classifying  the 
Trojan  divinities,  Homer  need  not  have  intended  to 
imply  that  the  same  name  must  in  all  cases  carry  ex- 
actly the  same  attributes.  We  must  here  bear  in  mind, 
that  probably  all,  certainly  almost  all,  of  the  properly 
Olympian  gods,  were  Greek  copies  modified  from  Ori- 
ental or  from  traditive  originals.  But  as  these  concep- 
tions were  propagated  in  different  quarters,  each  country 
would  probably  add  or  take  away,  or  otherwise  alter, 
in  conformity  with  its  own  ruling  tendencies.  Hence 
when  we  find  a  Vulcan  in  Greece,  and  a  Vulcan  in 
Troas,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  each  of  them  jire- 
sented  the  same  features  and  attributes.  Jf  Homer 
believed  them  to  be  derived  from  a  common  original 
in  Egypt  or  elsewhere,  that  would  be  a  good  and  valid 
reason  for  his  descril)ing  them  by  the  same  name, 
though  the  Trojan  Vulcan  might  not  present  all  the 
Hellenic  traits,  nor  vice  versa.     In  some  cases,  such  as 
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those  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Diana,  and  Venus, 
there  is  such  a  correspondence  of  attributes  entering 
into  the  portraiture  of  the  respective  deities  in  the  two 
countries,  that  their  identity,  at  least  so  far  as  the  evi- 
dence goes,  seerns  quite  unimpaired  and  unequivocal. 
But  we  have  no  means  of  showing  from  the  poems, 
that  the  Trojan  Hephaestus  corresponded  with  the  Greek 
one.  Indeed  when  we  find  no  mention  of  his  being 
aetuall}^  worshipped  in  Greece,  and  at  the  same  time 
learn  that  he  had  a  priest  in  Troas,  the  presumption 
arises,  that  different  conceptions  of  him  prevailed  in 
the  two  countries.  Again,  there  is  nowhere  assigned 
to  him  as  a  Greek  deity  any  such  exercise  of  ])ower,  as 
that  by  which  he  saves  Idaeus,  a  son  of  his  priest  Dares, 
from  imminent  death  on  the  field  of  battle. 

These  general  considerations,  which  tend  to  show  that 
the  identity  of  name  in  a  Trojan  and  a  Greek  deity 
may  be  compatible  with  much  of  dissimilarity  in  the 
popular  development  of  the  functions,  will  relieve  us 
from  diflliculties,  which  we  should  otherwise  have  had 
to  meet,  in  accounting  for  the  place  of  some  of  the 
Olym])ian  divinities  in  Trojan  worship.  We  have 
found  reason  to  suppose,  that  Vulcan  may  have  come 
into  Greece  through  Phoenicia.  But  the  Trojans  ap- 
pear to  h.ave  had  very  little  connection  with  Phoenicia. 
The  precious  Keiju/jXiov  of  Priam,  the  cup  that  he  car- 
ried to  Achilles,  was  not  Phoenician  but  Thracian'*. 
The  only  token  of  intercourse  mentioned  is,  that  Paris 
brought  textile  fabrics  from  8idon\  Again,  Vulcan 
was  especially  worshipped  in  Lemnos,  and  had  his  ter- 
restrial abode  there.  But  this  goes  more  naturally  to 
account  for  the  works  of  metal  in  Thrace,  than  for  the 
position  of  Vulcan  in  Troas  ;  higher  as  it  was,  ap})ar- 

»'    U.  xxlv.  234^5.  s   II,  vi.  289-92. 
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eiitly,  than  in  Greece.  Again,  it  is  worth  notice,  that 
the  Vulcan  of  the  Romans  was,  Hke  their  Mars,  one  of 
the  old  gods  of  Etruria,  a  country  stamped  with  many 
Pehisgian  characteristics.  It  may  be,  that  we  ought  to 
look  back  to  Egypt  for  the  origin  of  all  these  Vulcans. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus S  the  Egyptian  priests  claimed 
him  as  their  own  :  and  Phtah,  the  principal  deity  of 
Memphis,  was  held  by  the  later  Greeks  to  correspond 
with  their  "H(^uio-T09.  Even  the  two  names  carry  tokens 
of  relationship.  From  that  fountain-head  might  be 
propagated  diverging  cojjies  of  the  deity  :  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  Vulcan  w^orshijjped  in  Troy  was 
much  more  like  the  common  ancestor,  than  the  highly 
idealized  artificer  of  Olympus,  upon  whom  the  Poet 
has  worked  out  all  his  will". 

There  is  another  of  its  points  of  contact  with  the 
Olympian  system,  in  which  this  list  of  Trojan  deities  is 
remarkable.  While  investigating  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, we  have  found  reason  to  sujipose  that  Juno, 
Ceres,  and  Gaia  are  but  three  different  forms  of  the 
same  original  tradition  of  a  dWmQ  feminine :  of  whom 
Ceres  is  the  Pelasgian  copy,  Juno  the  vivid  and  power- 
ful Hellenic  development,  and  Gaia  the  original  skele- 
ton, retaining  nothing  of  the  old  character,  but  having 
acquired  the  function  of  gaol-keeper  for  perjurors 
when  sent  to  the  other  world ^'.  In  the  retention  how- 
ever of  all  three  within  the  circle  of  religion,  we  see 
both  the  recej)tiveness  and  the  universalism  of  the 
Greek  mythology.  Now,  in  Troy,  Mhere  there  Mas  less 
of  imaginative  power,  the  case  stands  very  differently. 
Of  Ceres,  who  represents  the  Pelasgian  impression  of 

t  Herod,  ii.  50.  ^'  Rhea    (epa)    shows    us    the 

u  Dollingcr  Heid.  u.  Jud.  VI.  fourth  and  cosmoyonic  side  of 
iii.  p.  411.  the  same  conception. 
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the  old  earth-worshipping  tradition,  we  hear  nothing  in 
Troas.  Probably  she  was  not  there,  becau.se  Gaia,  her 
original,  was  still  a  real  divinity  for  the  Trojans.  But 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  Gaia  and  Juno  are 
both  there?  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  is  because 
these  are  different  names,  the  foreign  and  the  domestic 
one,  for  the  same  thing.  When  Hector  swears  to 
Dolon,  it  is  by  Jupiter,  'the  loud-thundering  husband 
of  Here:'  which  almost  appears  as  if  Juno  held,  in  the 
Trojan  oath_,  a  place  more  or  less  resembling  the  place 
occupied  in  the  Greek  oaths  (where  Juno  does  not 
appear  at  all)  by  Gaia. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  this  relation  exists  be- 
tween Gaia  and  Juno,  it  explains  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  find  both,  so  to  speak,  thriving  together.  In  Troas 
Gaia  is  worshipped,  but  Juno  scarcely  appears.  In 
Greece  Juno  is  highly  exalted,  but  Gaia  has  lost  all 
body,  and  has  dwindled  to  a  spectral  ])hantasm.  It  is 
the  want  of  imagination  in  the  Trojan  mythology,  which 
makes  it  a  more  faithful  keeper  of  traditions,  stereo- 
typed in  the  forms  in  which  they  were  had  from  their 
inventors. 

Next,  as  to  Mercury.  I  have  already  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  Priam^,  notwithstanding  his  obligations 
to  Mercury  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Iliad,  takes  no  notice 
of  his  divinity.  I  think  that  a  close  examination  of  the 
narrative  tends  to  show,  that  the  Greek  Mercury  was 
not  worshipped  in  Troy ;  and  leaves  us  to  conclude 
that  Homer  uses  a  merely  poetical  mode  of  speech  in 
saying  that  this  god  gave  increase  to  the  flocks  of 
Phorbas^' :  even  as  when  he  makes  Priam  call  Iris  an 
Olympian  messenger''-. 

He  appears  before  Priam  and  his  companion  Idseus, 

"  Olympus,  sect.  iii.  p.  234.      y  11.  xiv.  490.      '  11.  xxiv.  194. 
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when  tliey  are  on  their  way  to  the  (ireek  canij),  in  the 
semblance  of  a  young  and  noble  Myrmidon.  There 
were,  we  know^,  certain  visible  signs,  by  which  deities 
could  in  general  be  recognised  or,  at  least,  guessed  as 
such.  Both  Idaeus,  however,  and  Priam  himself,  saw 
nothing  of  this  character  in  Mercury,  and  simply  took 
him  for  a  Greek  enemy  ^.  Mercury,  after  some  genial 
conversation,  conducts  his  chariot  to  the  quarters  of 
Achilles,  and  then,  before  quitting  him,  announces 
himself.  Not,  however,  like  Apollo  to  Hector  (II.  xv. 
256),  and  JMinerva  to  Ulysses  (Od.  xiii.  299),  simply  by 
giving  his  name  :  but  he  also  declares  himself  to  be  an 
Immortal,  0eo?  a/u^poro?  (460).  This  unusual  circum- 
stance raises  a  ])resumption,  that  he  was  not  already 
known  as  a  divinity  to  Priam  ;  and  the  presumption 
seems  to  become  irrefragable,  when  we  find  that 
Priam,  though  given  to  the  observances  of  religion, 
uses  no  act  or  ex])ression  of  reverence  or  even  recog- 
nition to  his  benefactor,  either  on  his  first  declaration 
and  departure  (460,  7),  or  ujjon  his  second  nocturnal 
appearance  (682),  followed  by  a  second  and  final  flight 
to  Olympus  (694). 

The  case  of  Scamander  will  require  particular  notice  : 
because  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  question, 
whether  the  Trojans  partook  of  that  tendency  to  a 
large  imaginative  development  of  religion,  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  the  Grecian  supernaturalism. 

We  will  therefore  consider  carefully  the  facts  re- 
lating to  this  deity,  and  such  other  kindred  facts  as 
Homer  suggests. 

He  speaks  of  Dolopion  as  follows  ^ ; 

VTT(p6vixov  AoXoTTLouos,  OS  pa  '2Kaixdvbpov 
aprjTTjp  krirvKTo,  0eos  8'  ws  tUto  h]pno. 

a  Olympus,  sect.  V.         '11.  xxiv.  .347,355,358-60.  ''  11.  v.  77. 
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This  is  entirely  in  keeping,  as  to  particulars,  with 
the  Pelasgian  and  Trojan  institutions.  The  aprjrhp  of 
Homer  is  apparently  always  the  priest.  Dolopion  w^as  a 
man  in  very  high  station  and  honour,  like  the  priests  of 
Rome,  and  of  early  ^Etolia'' ;  but  not  like  those  of  later 
Greece.  And  he  had  been  '  made'  or  '  appointed'  priest ; 
as  Theano  was  chosen  to  be  priestess  by  the  people. 
The  priesthood  of  the  Homeric  age  never  appears  as  a 
caste  in  these  latitudes.  The  only  approximation  to 
caste  is  in  the  gift  of  the  ij.a.vri<i,  which,  as  we  find  from 
the  Odyssey,  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Melampus^. 
Thus  far,  then,  the  evidence  respecting  Scamander  cer- 
tainly would  appear  to  belong  to  the  category  of  Homer's 
historical  statements. 

Beyond  this,  everything  assumes  a  figurative  stamp. 
Scamander  fights  as  a  deity  with  Achilles,  and  his  waters 
are  so  powerful  that  they  can  only  be  subdued  by  the 
immediate  action  of  the  god  of  fire.  The  hero,  too,  is 
aided  by  the  powerful  blasts  of  Zephyr  and  of  Notus, 
whom  Juno  rouses  up  to  scorch  the  Trojans  ^  As  we  can 
hardly  doubt,  that  the  ])lague  in  the  First  Book  repre- 
sents some  form  of  marsh-fever,  so  here  it  appears  likely 
that  the  Poet  takes  very  skilful  advantage  of  a  flood, 
caused  by  summer  rains,  which  had  annoyed  the 
Greeks,  and  which  had  been  followed  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  waters  upon  the  return  of  hot  weather. 

Scamander  is  very  great  in  the  Iliad,  but  with  a 
purely  local  greatness.  Asa  person,  he  speaks  both  to 
men  and  to  gods.  He  addresses  Simois  as  his  beloved 
brother  ;  but  it  is  entirely  on  the  affair  of  the  deluge 
and  the  heat.  Though  he  takes  jiart  in  the  M'ar,  the 
distinction  is  not  awarded  to  him  of  being  a  member  of 

•'  11.  ix.  575.  e  Od.  XV.  223  and  scqq. 
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the  smaller  and  select  Olympian  community  :  he  merely 

stands  included  by  presumption  in  the  general  category 

of  Rivers  s. 

We  have  a  description  from  the  mouth  of  Achilles 

of  certain  sacrifices,   as  belonging  to  the  worship  of 

Scamander^ : 

ovh''  vixlv  770Ta//os  Tj-ep  kvppoo^  apyvpobivrjs 
apKiaei,  &  8?;  hrjOa  irokias  lepevere  ravpovs, 
^coovs  8^  ey  hivr\(n  KaOUre  p.divv^a'i  tirnovs. 

This  offering  of  live  horses  is  peculiar,  and  unlike 
anything  else  represented  to  us  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
Not  only  the  youths,  but  even  the  dogs,  whom  Achilles 
ofiers  to  the  Shade  of  Patroclus,  are  slain  before  they 
are  cast  into  the  fire.  The  same  thing  is  not  mentioned 
with  respect  to  the  four  horses,  who  are  also  among 
the  victims ;  but  it  is  probably,  even  from  the  physical 
necessities  of  the  case,  to  be  presumed. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  argued,  that  this  speech  of  Achil- 
les partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  sarcasm.  The  fine  Trojan 
horses  were  reared  and  pastured  on  the  river  banks  ; 
taunts  often  pass  between  the  warriors  of  the  two 
sides  :  the  St]  SrjOa  may  have  had  the  force  of  forsooth. 
Some  doubt  may  attach  to  the  evidence,  M'hicli  the 
passage  gives,  on  this  ground  ;  and  also  from  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  practice  that  is  imputed.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  however,  safest  to  assume  that  it  is  trustworthy. 

The  case  will  then  stand  thus ;  that  we  have  ap- 
parently one  single  case  in  Troy  of  a  pure  local  imper- 
sonation of  a  power  belonging  to  external  nature. 
Now  this  might  happen  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  yet  a  very  broad  distinction  might  subsist  between 
the  religion  of  the  two  nations  as  to  imaginative  de- 
velopment. 

S  II,  XX.  7.  ^  II.  xxi.  130-2. 
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Scamander  was  indeed  a  great  power  for  the  Trojans  ; 
it  was  the  great  river  of  the  country,  the  /xe'ya?  TroTa/uLog 
^aOuSivt]?.  The  child  of  the  great  Hector  was  named 
by  him  Scamandrius,  while  Simoeisius'  was  the  son  of  a 
very  insignificant  person.  Another  Scamandrius  was  a 
distinguished  huntsman,  taught  by  Diana,  in  a  country 
where  the  accomplishment  was  rareK  His  floods,  how- 
ever useful  in  time  of  war,  would  in  time  of  peace  do 
fearful  damage.  It  is  possibly  the  true  explanation  of 
the  last  among  the  lines  quoted  from  the  speech  of 
Achilles,  that  he  carried  away,  in  sudden  spates,  many 
of  the  horses  that  were  pastured  on  his  banks.  The 
Trojans,  then,  may  have  had  strong  motives  for  deify- 
ing Scamander,  and  particularly  for  providing  him  with 
a  priest,  who  might  beseech  him  to  keep  down  his 
Avaters.  And  it  will  be  remembered,  from  the  case  of 
Gaia,  that  the  Trojan  religion  was,  without  doubt, 
favourable  to  the  idea  of  purely  elemental  deities  : 
what  lacked  was  the  vivid  force  of  fancy,  that  revelled 
in  profuse  multiplication. 

For  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  idea  of  a 
river-god  did  not  enter  into  the  Trojan  as  it  did  into 
the  Greek  life.  Ulysses,  when  in  difficulty,  at  once  in- 
vokes the  aid  of  the  Scherian  river',  at  whose  mouth 
he  lands.  Now  the  Trojans  are  driven  in  masses  into 
the  Scamander  by  the  terrible  pursuit  of  Achilles,  and 
they  hide  and  sculk,  or  come  forth  and  fight,  about  its 
banks  and  waters.  Yet  no  one  of  them  invokes  the 
River,  although  that  River  was  a  deity  contending  on 
their  side.  So  entirely  was  he  without  place  in  their 
consciousness  as  a  power  able  to  help,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  publicly  worshipped  in  deprecation  of  a 
calamity,  which  he  was  known  to  be  able  to  inflict, 
i  Tl.  iv.  474,  488.  k  II.  V,  49.  1  oa.  V.  445. 
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With  this  remarkable  silence  we  may  compare,  be- 
sides the  ))rayer  and  thani<sgiving  of  Ulysses,  the  invo- 
cation ofAchilles  to  Spercheius  "\  On  his  leaving  home, 
his  father  Peleus  had  dedicated  his  hair  as  an  offering 
to  be  made  to  the  River  on  his  return,  and  to  be  accom- 
])anied  by  a  hecatomb.  This  would  have  been  a  thank- 
offering  ;  and  as  such,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of 
Ulysses,  it  implies  the  ])ower  of  the  River  deity  to 
confer  benefits.  Nor  is  that  power  rendered  doubtful 
by  the  fact,  that  in  the  particular  case  the  prayer  is  not 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  hair  is  therefore  devoted  to  the  re- 
mains of  Patroclus.  We  may  remark,  again,  the  sacrifice 
offered,  apparently  almost  as  matter  of  course,  by  the 
Pylian  army  to  Alpheus,  on  their  merely  reaching  his 
banks".  And,  as  a  whole,  the  multitudinous  imperso- 
nations of  natural  objects  in  the  Greek  mythology  are, 
both  with  Momer  and  in  the  later  writers,  of  a  benign 
and  genial  character.  This  bright  and  sunny  aspect  is 
in  contrast  with  the  formidable  character  of  Scamander, 
and  of  the  worship  offered  to  him. 

There  is,  perhaps,  enough  of  resemblance  between 
the  Scamander  of  the  'JVojan  mythology,  and  the  Sjier- 
cheus  or  Alpheus  of  the  Greek,  to  suggest  the  question, 
whether  the  deification  of  this  river  may  possibly  have 
been  due  to  the  Hellic  influences,  which  resided  in  the 
royal  houses  of  the  country.  There  are  not  wanting  signs, 
that  the  family  of  Priam  was  closely  connected  with 
the  river  and  its  banks.  The  name  given  to  Hector's 
child  is  one  such  token ;  and  we  know  that  the  mares 
of  Erichthonius  w^ere  fed  upon  the  marshes  near  Sca- 
mander'. It  is  also  worth  observation  that  the  Priest  of 
Scamander  was  called  Dolopion,  wdiile  Dolojis  was  the 
name  of  a  son  of  Lampus,   a  Trojan   of  the  highest 

'"   II.  xxiii.  144.  "    II.  xi.  728.  "   II.  XX.  221. 
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rank,  brother  to  Priam,  and  one  of  the  Sij/xnyeporre^  of 
Troy  P. 

But  though  there  may  be  a  special  relation  between 
the  worship  of  Seamander,  and  the  influence  of  the 
royal  family,  I  think  the  explanation  is  chiefly  to  be 
sought  in  the  specific  differences  Avhich  separate  it  from 
River- worship,  as  generally  conceived  in  the  Olympian 
system. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  River-worship  in  Greece, 
with  which  it  seems  to  have  more  affinity.  There  is 
the  terrible  adjuration  of  Styx,  which  implies  its 
vindictive  agencyi.  This  river  is  represented  on  earth 
by  a  branch  from  itself,  called  Titaresius,  near  the  Per- 
rhsebian  Dodona^'.  The  Rivers  are  expressly  invoked, 
in  this  character,  by  Agamemnon  in  the  adjuration  of 
the  Pact:  and  are  associated  with  the  deities  that 
punish  peijury  after  death.  ]Moreover,  it  is  curious 
that,  when  Agamemnon  makes  an  adjuration  before 
Greeks  alone,  he  omits  the  ajipeal  to  the  Rivers,  whom 
he  had  named  when  he  w^as  acting  for  the  two  peoj)les 
jointly^  This  seems  to  show  that  the  invocation  of 
Rivers,  or  of  some  class  of  Rivers,  in  a  retributive  capa- 
city, was  familiar,  and  may  have  been  peculiar,  to  the 
Trojans. 

In  effect,  then,  the  grand  distinction  seems  to  be  this. 
The  w^orship  of  Seamander  in  Troas  belonged  to  the 
elemental  system  and  earth-worship,  which  the  Greeks, 
for  the  ])urposes  of  their  Olympus,  had  refined  away 
into  a  poetical  vivifying  Power,  replete  with  more  bland 
influences:  retaining  it,  more  or  less,  for  the  purpose  of 
adjuration,  in  the  darker  and  sterner  sense.  Accord- 
ingly, while  Seamander,  who  is  also  called  Xanthus,  has, 

'■  II.  iii.  147-9.   X'^'- 525-7-  1  II-  xiv,  271.   XV.  37. 

*■  II.  2.  751-5-  ^  Compare  II.  iii.  216.  xi.x.  258. 
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as  a  god,  a  mark  of  antiquity  in  the  double  name',  he 
shows  none  of  the  Greek  anthropophuistic  inf^redients. 
Even  for  speech  and  action,  he  does  not  taketlie  human 
form  ;  but  he  is,  simply  and  strictly,  the  element  alive. 

The  species  of  deification,  implied  in  earth-worship, 
scarcely  lifted  the  objects  of  it  in  any  degree  out  of  the 
sphere  of  purely  material  conceptions.  Thus,  while 
Scamander,  from  his  superior  ])0wer,  is  no  more  than 
Nature  put  in  action,  all  the  other  Rivers  of  Troas  ex- 
hibit to  us  Nature  purely  passive,  a  blind  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  deity.  The  total  silence  and  inaction 
of  Simois",  after  the  appeal  of  Scamander,  makes  his 
impersonality  more  conspicuous,  than  if  he  had  not  been 
addressed.  Again,  when  the  Greeks  have  (juitted  the 
country,  Apollo  takes  up  the  streams  of  the  eight  rivers 
that  descend  from  Ida,  including  great  Scamander,  like 
so  many  firemen's  hose,  and  turns  them  upon  the  ram- 
])art  to  destroy  it.  We  have  no  example  in  Homer  of 
this  mechanical  mode  of  handling  Greek  rivers. 

The  distinction  of  treatment  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  mythology  of  the  two  countries  as  its 
])robable  source.  And  I  find  an  analogous  method  of 
proceeding  with  reference  to  the  Winds.  In  the  Iliad 
they  are  deities,  addressed  in  prayer,  and  capable  of 
receiving  offerings.  In  the  Odyssey  they  are  mere 
senseless  instruments  of  nature,  under  the  control  of 
.^^olus.  But  then  in  the  Iliad  Homer  deals  with  them  for 
a  Greek  purpose  (for  I  do  not  except  the  impersona- 
tion of  Boreas,  II.  xx.  203,  where  the  Dardanid  family 
is  concerned) :  it  is  Achilles  w^ho  prays  to  them  :  it  is 
the  Greek  war-horse  that  they  beget.  In  the  Odyssey 
he  introduces  them  amidst  a  system  of  foreign,  that  is 
to  say,  of  Phoenician  traditions. 

t  II.  XX.  74.  "   11.  xxi.  308. 
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Turning  now  to  other  objects,  let  us  next  see  whether 
further  inquiry  will  confirm  the  suggestions,  which  I 
have  founded  on  the  cases  of  Gaia  and  of  Scamauder. 

At  the  head  of  Scaniander  are  two  fountains,  and 
hard  by  them  are  the  cisterns,  which  the  women  of  the 
city  frequent  for  washing  clothes.  Thus  the  spot  is  one 
of  great  notoriety ;  yet  there  is  not  a  word  of  any 
deity  connected  with  these  fountains.  This  is  in  remark- 
able contrast  Avith  what  we  meet  in  Homer's  Greek  topo- 
graphy. Ulysses  X,  immediately  on  being  aw^are  that  he 
has  been  disembarked  in  Ithaca,  prays  to  the  Nymphs  of 
the  grotto,  which  was  dedicated  to  them.  There  they 
had  their  bowls  and  vases,  and  their  distaffs  of  stone, 
with  which  they  spun  yarn  of  sea-purple y.  And  the 
harbour,  in  which  he  was  landed,  was  the  harbour  of 
Phorcys,  the  old  man  of  the  sea^.  So  again  at  the 
fountain,  where  the  people  of  the  town  drew  water, 
there  was  an  altar  of  the  Nymphs  that  presided  over  it, 
upon  which  all  the  passers-by  habitually  made  offer- 
ings^. Nor  could  this  be  wonderful,  as  all  groves,  all 
fountains,  all  meadows,  and  probably  all  mountains,  had 
their  proper  indwelling  Nymphs  according  to  the 
Greek  mythology ;  while  the  Rivers  were  impersonated 
as  deities,  and  the  sea  too  teemed  at  every  point  M'ith 
preternatural  life. 

Homer  has  named  many,  besides  Scamauder,  of  the 
rivers  of  jSIount  Ida ;  but  to  none,  not  even  to  Simois, 
nor  again  to  Ida  or  Gargarus  themselves,  does  he  assign 
any  of  these  local  inhabitants. 

There  are,  however,  three  curious  cases  of  Nymphs 
assigned  by  him  to  Troas.  The  i/i^V^;?  i^tflg,  called  Abar- 
baree,  bears  two  sons  to  Bucolion'',  a  spurious  child  of 

X  Od.  xiii.  356.  y  Od.  xiii.  103.  z  Ibid  96. 

*  Od.  xvii.  208-11.  "^  II.  vi.  21. 
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Laomedoii ;  and  another  nynipli  of  the  same  class  bears 
Satnius  to  Enops^.  A  third  similar  case  is  recorded  in 
the  Twentieth  Book 'I  These  wouhl  ai)i)ear  to  be 
simple  cases  of  spurious  births,  and  to  have  no  projier 
connection  with  mytlioloay.  For  the  mother  of  Sat- 
nius is  called  ujuv/jluiu  ;  a  name  never  applied  by  Homer 
to  the  Immortals.  If,  however,  the  Nymphs  be  deities, 
they  mark  another  difference  between  Greece  and  Troy  : 
for  Homer  never  attributes  lusts  to  the  Nymphs  of  the 
Greek  Olympus. 

Amidst  the  whole  detail  of  the  Iliad,  in  one  instance 
only  have  we  Trojan  Nymphs  conceived  after  the  Greek 
fashion  :  it  is  when  those  of  the  mountains,  according 
to  the  S})eech  of  Andromache,  ])lantcd  elms  round  about 
the  fresh-made  tomb  of  her  fjither  Eetion. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  Trojan  refers  in  sj^eech  either 
to  any  legend,  or  to  any  intermediate  order,  of  super- 
natural beings.  Destiny,  named  by  Hecuba,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  metaphysical  idea,  rather  than  a  person*'. 

The  very  name  of  Olympus  itself  is  a  symbol  of  na- 
tionality ;  and  around  it  are  grouped  the  forms,  which 
either  the  popular  belief,  or  the  imagination  of  the 
Poet,  incorporated  into  the  company  of  objects  for 
worshiih  They  form  a  body  wonderfully  brilliant  and 
diversified.  They  pervade  the  Greek  mind  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  appear  alike  in  its  didactic,  and  its  most 
deeply  ])athetic  moods.  The  speech  of  Phoenix  gives  us 
the  Parable  of  "At?;  and  the  Atra/:  then  the  e])isode 
of  Meleager,  which  is  founded  on  the  wrath  of  Diana : 
but  into  this  legend  itself,  inserted  into  the  sj)eech,  is 
again  interpolated  the  separate  legen<l  of  Apollo  and 
Alcyone '^.     The  speech  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  Nine- 
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teenth  Book,  affords  us  another  example^.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  the  most  pathetic  strains.  Achilles,  in 
the  interview  with  Priam,  exhorts  him  to  take  food  by 
the  example  of  Niobe,  and  appends  her  tale^:  Pene- 
lope, praying  to  Diana  in  the  extremity  of  her  grief, 
recites  the  tale  of  the  daughters  of  Pandareus^'.  Even 
the  Suitor  Antinous  points  his  address  to  Ulysses  with  the 
semi-divine  legend  of  theCentaursandLapithae'.  Every- 
where, and  from  all  the  receptacles  of  thought,  mytho- 
logy overflows.  But  in  Troy  the  case  is  quite  different. 
There  the  human  mind  never  seems  to  resort  to  it, 
either  for  food  or  in  sport.  We  find  deities,  priests, 
j)rophets,  ceremonial,  all  apparently  in  abundance :  in 
all  of  these,  except  the  first,  the  Greeks  are  much 
poorer ;  but  each  of  them,  in  and  for  himself,  is  in  con- 
tact with  an  entire  supernatural  world,  the  creation  of 
luxuriant  and  energetic  fancy,  which  ranges  alike  over 
the  spheres  of  sense  and  of  metaphysics.  Andromache, 
virtuous  and  sincere  as  Penelope,  has  no  such  mental 
wealth  ;  her  thoughts,  and  those  of  Hecuba  and  Priam, 
both  ordinarily  and  also  on  the  death  of  Hector,  are 
limited  to  topics  the  most  obvious  and  primitive,  with 
which  society,  however  undeveloped,  is  familiar.  From 
this  limitation,  and  from  the  nature  of  those  legends 
respecting  deities,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Troas, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  mythological 
dress  is  of  purely  Hellenic  origin. 

The  dedication  to  Jupiter  of  the  lofty  and  beautiful 
chestnut-tree*^  near  Troy,  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
oak  of  Dodona,  and  indicates  quite  a  different  train 
of  thought  from  those  which  conceived  the  Greek 
Olympus.     It  is  probably  both  a  fragment  of  nature- 

*  II.  xix.  90-133.  g  II.  xxiv.  602-17.  ''   Od.  XX.  66. 
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worshij)  in  its  Oriental  form,  and  likewise  ;i  portion  of 
the  external  and  ritual  develojmient,  in  which  the 
religion  of  Troy  was  evidently  prolific  enough.  And  in 
this  case  the  negative  evidence  of  Homer  is  especially 
strong;  because  the  great  number  of  the  particular 
spots  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  which  he  has  had  occasion 
to  commemorate,  constitute  a  much  more  minute  topo- 
graj)liy  there,  than  he  has  given  us  on  any  other  scene, 
not  even  excepting  Ithaca :  so  that  he  could  hardly 
have  avoided  showing  us,  had  it  been  the  fact,  that  the 
religion  of  Troy  entered  largely  into  what  Mr.  Grote 
has  so  well  called  '  the  religious  and  personal  interpret- 
ation of  nature.' 

Next  as  to  those  divine  persons  of  the  second  order, 
who  are  so  abundantly  presented  to  us  by  Homer  in 
relations  with  the(«reeks.  Iris  visits  the  Trojans  thrice. 
First,  she  repairs  to  their  Assembly  in  the  form  of 
Polites.  Secondly,  she  appears  to  Helen,  as  her  sister- 
in-law  Laodice.  She  delivers  her  messaire  to  Priam  in 
the  Twenty-fourth  Book  without  disguise;  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  necessary'  that  he  should  have  the  assist- 
ance of  a  deity  seen  and  heard,  in  order  to  embolden 
him  for  a  seemingly  desperate  enterprise.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  his  account  of  the  interview,  which  requires 
us  to  su])pose  that  the  person  Iris  was  known  to 
Priam.     The  expression  he  uses  is'" 

avTo?  yap  ciKOvaa  6eov  kol  ea^bpaKov  avri^v. 

And  again,  he  calls  her  an  Olympian  messenger"  from 
Jupiter.  Another  passage  carries  the  argument  a  point 
further,  by  showing  us  that  the  appearance  of  this 
benignant  deity  was  alarming,  doubtless  because  it  was 
strange,  to  him.     When  she  arrives,  she  addresses  him 

'  11.  xxiv.  220.  'n  II.  xxiv.  223,  194.  "   8up.  p.  155. 
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very  softly  tvtQov  cbQey^aixevi]  (170):  but  he  is  seized 
with  dread  ; 

Tov  de  rpo^Jios  eAAa/3e  yuta" 

an  emotion,  wliich  I  do  not  remember  to  have  found 
recorded  on  any  apparition  of  a  divinity  to  a  Greek 
hero. 

Thus  far  tlien  it  woukl  appear  probable,  that  in  the 
Trojan  mythology  the  list  of  major  deities  was  more 
contracted  than  in  Greece,  and  that  the  minor  deities 
were  almost  unknown.  But  ])erhaps  the  most  marked 
diiference  between  the  two  systems  is  in  the  copious 
development  on  the  Greek  side  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  compared  with  the  jejune  and  shadowy 
character  of  that  belief  among  the  Trojans, 

In  the  narrative  of  the  sack  of  Hypoplacian  Thebes, 
and  again  in  her  first  lament  over  Hector,  Andromache 
does  indeed  speak  of  her  husband,  father,  and  bro- 
thers, respectively,  as  having  entered  the  dwellings  of 
Aides".  But  these  references  are  slight,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  perfunctory.  Not  another  word  is  said 
either  in  the  Twenty-second  Book,  or  in  the  whole  of 
the  Twenty-fourth,  about  the  shade  of  Hector. 

When  Po])e  closed  his  Iliad  with  the  line 

And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade, 
it  probably  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  he  was  not 
merely  altering  the  poetry  of  Homer,  but  falsifying 
also  his  picture  of  the  Trojan  religion ;  which  had 
indeed  its  funeral  rites,  but  so  described  as  to  leave  us 
no  means  of  concluding,  that  they  were  in  any  degree 
directed  to  i)rocuring  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of 
the  dead.  The  silence  observeil  about  the  spirit  of 
Hector  is  remarkable  from  the  contrast  with  the  case 

"  11.  vi.  422.  xxii.  482. 
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of  Patrocliis.  Both  are  mourned  for  ])as8ionately,  by 
those  who  love  them  best :  but  the  shade  of  Patroclus 
is  the  great  figure  in  the  mourning  of  Achilles,  while 
Hector's  existence  after  death  is  but  once  owned,  faintly 
and  in  the  abstract.  Nor,  as  we  see  from  the  Odyssey, 
was  this  homage  to  the  shade  of  Patroclus  a  thing 
occasional  or  accidental.  We  there  meet  the  souls  of 
all  the  great  departed  of  the  War,  in  the  under-w^orld. 
That  region,  opened  to  Ulysses,  had  formerly  been 
opened  to  Hercules.  Even  the  dissolute  Suitors  can- 
not be  dismissed  from  life,  without  our  being  called  to 
accompany  their  spirits  past  the  Leucadian  rock  to  the 
place  of  their  destination.  The  warriors  slain  in  battle 
with  the  Cicones  are  thrice  invoked  by  the  survivors". 
Nay  Elpenor  himself,  most  insignificant  of  men,  is  duly 
brouoht  before  us  in  his  last  home''. 

We  are,  however,  enabled  to  open  another  chapter 
of  evidence,  that  bears  upon  this  interesting  subject.  It 
is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  oaths  of  the 
two  nations  respectively. 

Displacing  the  elemental  powers  from  their  ordinary 
religion,  the  Greeks  made  them  gaolers,  as  it  were,  of 
the  under-world,  and  gave  them  this  for  their  proper 
business.  Hence  they  are  paraded  freely  in  the  Greek 
oaths*!.  Agamemnon  before  the  Pact  invokes,  with  Ju- 
piter, the  Sun,  the  Rivers,  the  Earth,  the  infernal  gods. 
In  the  Nineteenth  book,  the  same;  omitting  however 
the  Rivers,  and  naming,  instead  of  simply  describing, 
the  Eriniies'".  In  the  Fourteenth  Iliad,  Juno  ap- 
parently swears  by  Styx,  Earth,  Sea,  and  the  infernal 
gods^  In  the  Fifteenth,  by  Earth,  Heaven,  Styx,  the 
head    of  Jupiter,   and   their  marriage  bed*^.     Calypso 

o  Od.  ix.  65.        P  Od.  xi.  51.        fi  II.  iii.  276.        r  II.  xix.  258. 
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swears,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Ulysses,  and  according  to 
his  fashion  as  the  iinpoiieus,  by  Earth,  Heaven,  and 
Styx".  Tims  the  Greeks  made  an  effective  use  of 
these  earthy  and  material  divinities,  in  connection  with 
their  large  development  of  the  Future  State,  by  install- 
ing them  as  the  official  punishers  of  perjury.  Now  the 
Trojans  a])pear,  from  what  we  have  seen,  to  have  wor- 
shipped this  class  of  deities  ;  but  as  super-terranean,  not 
as  sub-terranean  gods.  Had  they  not  been  thus  worship- 
ped at  the  least,  Agamemnon  could  not  have  included 
them  in  the  Invocation  of  the  Pact,  where  he  had  to 
act  and  speak  for  both  nations^.  And  while  we  see  they 
sacrificed  lambs,  to  Earth  and  Sun,  still  we  have  a 
curious  proof  that  these  deities  were  not  worshipped  in 
Troy  sis  avengers  of  ])erjui'y.  For  Mhen  in  the  Tenth 
Book  Hector  swears  to  Dolon,  he  invokes  no  divinity, 
except  Jupiter  the  loud-thundering  husband  of  Juno. 
There  may,  as  we  have  seen  here,  be  a  faint  reference 
to  the  earthy  character  of  the  Trojan  Juno;  but  there 
is  no  well-developed  system,  which  uses  a  particular 
order  of  powers  for  the  punishment  of  perjurors  in  a 
future  state.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  was  pri- 
marily because  the  doctrine  of  the  Future  State  was 
wanting  in  deej)  and  practical  roots,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  among  the  Trojans.  A  materializing  religion  seems 
essentially  hostile  to  the  full  development  of  such  a 
doctrine.  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  that  in 
this  same  country,  where  the  oath  was  less  solemn 
than  in  Greece,  and  the  life  after  death  less  a  subject 
of  practical  and  energetic  belief,  perjury  and  breach  of 
faith  should  have  been,  as  we  shall  find  they  were,  so 
much  more  lightly  regarded. 

For  the  sake  of  realizing  to  ourselves  the  contrast 
"  Od.  V.  184.  X  11.  iii   264-75. 
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between  tlic  religious  system  of  Troy,  as  we  thus  at 
least  by  gliiii])ses  seem  to  ])erceive  it,  and  the  wonder- 
ful imaginative  richness  of  the  preternatural  system  of 
the  Greeks  as  exhibited  in  Homer,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  briefly  to  a  few  cases,  m  hich  are  the  more  illustra- 
tive, because  they  arc  the  accessories,  and  not  the  main 
pillars  of  the  system.  Take,  then,  the  personifications 
of  all  the  forms  of  Terror  in  the  train  of  Mars:  the 
transport,  by  Sleep  and  Death,  of  the  body  of  Sarjie- 
don  to  his  home  ;  the  tears  of  blood  Avept  by  Jupiter; 
the  agitation  of  the  sea  in  sympathy  with  Neptune's 
warlike  parade ;  the  dread  of  Aidoneus  lest  the  crust 
of  earth  should  give  way  under  the  tramp  of  the  gods 
in  battle ;  the  mourning  garb  of  Thetis  for  the  friend 
of  her  son's  youth  ;  the  long  train  of  Nymphs,  rising 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  accompany  her,  when  she 
mounts  to  visit  the  sorrowing  Achilles  ;  the  redundant 
imagery  of  the  nether  world  ;  the  inimitable  tact  with 
which  he  preserves  the  identity  of  his  great  chieftains 
when  visited  below,  but  presents  each  under  a  deep 
tint  of  sadness.  All  this  makes  us  feel  not  only  that 
war,  i)olicy,  and  poetry,  are  indissolubly  blended  in  the 
great  mind  of  Homer,  and  of  his  race,  but  that  the 
harmonious  association  of  all  these  with  the  Olympian 
religion  was  the  work  of  a  vivifying  imagination,  which 
was  a  peculiar  and  splendid  part  of  their  inheritance. 

There  is  a  more  marked  trace  in  the  Trojan  worship, 
than  is  to  be  found  among  the  Greeks,  of  the  practice 
of  the  Persian  ;  who  paid  homage  to  the  Deity, 

To  loftiest  heights  ascending,  from  their  tops, 
With  myrtle-wreathed  tiara  on  his  browJ. 

For  Hector  offered  to  Jupiter  sometimes  (which  may 

y  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  1).  iv. 
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be  referred  to  a  different  cause)  on  tlie  highest  ground 
of  the  city,  sometimes  on  the  tops  of  Ida^ : 

"ISrjj  ev  Kopv(j)TjCTk  'noXv~TV)(ov,  aXkore  8'  avre 

iV  TIoAei  CLKpOTaTI]. 

At  all  events  we  may  say,  that  the  only  sign  remaining 
in  Greece  of  this  principle  of  worship,  was  one  com- 
mon to  it  with  Troy,  and  seen  in  the  epithet  v^l^vyoii 
applied  to  Jupiter,  as  well  as  in  the  association  between 
the  seats  "of  the  gods,  and  the  highest  mountains. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of  the  Trojans  ap- 
pears to  have  abounded  more  in  positive  observance 
and  hierarchical  development,  than  that  of  the  Greeks. 

This  subject  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
several  subjects  of 

1.  Temples.  4.  Statues. 

2.  Endowments  (re/xeVea).    5.  Seers  or  Prophets. 

3.  Groves.  6.  The  Priesthood. 

It  has  been  debated,  whether  the  Greeks  of  the 
Homeric  age  had  yet  begun  to  erect  temples  to  the 
gods. 

The  only  case  of  a  temple,  distinctly  and  expressly 
mentioned  as  existing  in  Greece,  is  in  the  passage  of 
the  Catalogue  respecting  the  Athenians,  on  which 
there  hangs  a  slight  shade  of  doubt.  But  another  pass- 
age, though  it  does  not  contain  the  word,  seems  to 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  thing.  It  4s  that  where  Achilles 
mentions  treasures,  which  lie  within  the  stony  threshold 
of  Apollo  at  Pytho'^: 

ovb'  orra  Aaa'09  ovbbi  a(pi]TOpos  evrbs  iepyei, 

^OLJSOV  'AtToAAwZ-'O?,   IIvOoX  €Vl  TTeTpi'j€(TaiJ. 

Though  there  may  have  been  treasuries  which  were  not 

temples,  they  could  hardly  have  been  treasuries  of  the 

gods:    for  in   what  sense    could   treasures   be    placed 

z  II.  xxii.  171.  a  II.  ix.  404.   Ld.  Aberdeen's  Essay,  p.  86. 
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niuler  their  si)ecial  protection,  unless  by  being  deposited 
in  places  which  were  peculiarly  theirs? 

In  the  Odyssey,  Eurylochus  })roniises  to  build  a  tem- 
ple to  the  Sun,  on  getting  safe  to  Ithaca^ ;  and  Nausi- 
thousS  the  father  of  Alcinous,  built  temples  of  the 
gods  in  Scheria.  Now  Scheria  was  not  Greece  ;  yet  it 
was  more  akin  to  Greece  than  to  Troy. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  observable  that,  though 
under  these  circumstances  we  can  hardly  deny  that 
temples  existed  among  the  Greeks,  yet  we  have  no 
case  in  Homer  of  a  temple  actually  erected  to  a  purely 
Hellic  deity. 

Our  clear  instances  are,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  temples 
of  Minerva  at  Troy  and  Athens,  and  the  temjiles  of 
Apollo  at  Troy,  Chryse^  and  Pytho  :  and  when  we  see 
old  Nestor  performing  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  open  air 
at  Pylos,  himself,  too,  a  reputed  grandchild  of  Nej)- 
tune,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  usual  with  the 
Hellenes  to  worship  Hellenic  gods  in  temples.  It  is 
possible,  though  I  would  not  presume  to  say  more,  that 
Apollo  and  Minerva  may  have  been  the  only  deities  to 
whom  it  was  usual  in  that  age  to  erect  temples,  whether 
in  Greece  or  Troy. 

I  must  not,  however,  presume  to  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject without  noticing  the  line,  Od.  vi.  266  ; 

'iv9a  hi  re  ac^'  ayopij,  kuXov  Yloaih]Cov  ajU(/)ts. 

This  verse  is  often  interpreted  as  'the  place  of  assembly 
round  about  the  beautiful  temple  of  Ne])tune.'  So 
Eustathius^ :  so  one  of  the  scholiasts  :  the  other  inter- 
prets it  to  mean  a  reiiievo?  only.  Nitzsch,  Terpstra^  and 
Crusius  take  it  for  a  temple.  The  word  llocriSri'iov 
without  a  substantive  is  a  form  found  nowhere  else  in 

^  Od.  xii.  345.  c  Od.  vi.  10  •  vii.  56. 
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Homer:  so  that  we  have  only  the  aid  of  reason  to  in- 
terpret it.  Now,  this  ayoph  '^vas  the  place  of  the  jniblic 
assemblies  for  business.  It  is  surely  improbable,  that 
there  could  have  been  a  roofed  temple  in  the  midst  of 
it,  M'hich  would  interrupt  both  sight  and  hearing.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  before  Troy  the  altars 
were  in  the  ayoptj  of  the  camp^  :  and  this  would  cause 
no  inconvenience.  It  would  seem  then,  that  Tloa-iSi^iov 
means  not  a  covered  temple,  but  a  consecrated  spot,  in 
all  likelihood  inclosed,  on  which  an  altar  stood. 

I  would  not,  however,  argue  absolutely  upon  the 
word  vt]oi',  in  cases  where  it  is  found  without  a  word 
signifying  to  construct,  or  other  signs  maiking  it  as  a 
building.  For  its  resemblance  to  v^l'ov  raises  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  may  not  originally  have  meant  the 
consecrated  land  which  passed  under  the  name  of  re- 
fxevo?.  If  so,  it  may  have  had  this  sense  in  a  passage 
like  that  of  the  Catalogue  ;  where  the  epithet  joined 
to  it  {ecc  ev\  tt'lovl  vi]w)  is  one  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  than  of  a  temple  ;  though  applicable 
by  Homeric  usage  to  the  latter  too,  and  though  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  ixaXa  -rrlovog  e^  aSvroio.    (II.  V.  5  I  2.) 

2.  The  derivation  of  ri^ievog  is  supposed,  by  some  phi- 
lologists, to  be  the  same  with  that  of  templum.  And  if 
so,  there  is  a  marked  analogy  between  this  association 
and  that  of  i'/?oV  with  vifiov.  Each  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  customs  of  a  race,  which  had  both  dedicated  lands 
and  a  j)riesthood,  before  it  began  to  raise  sacred  edifices. 

As  respects  the  endowment  in  land,  which  was  some- 
times consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  was  called  Tefxevo^, 
I  presume  we  must  conclude  that,  wherever  such  an  en- 
dowment was  found,  there  must  have  been  a  priesthood 
supported  by  it.    For  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  other 

'^  II.  xi.  807.8. 
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purpose  could  liavo  beou  coutenij)lato(l,  at  such  a  time, 
by  such  an  ap])ropriation  of  land.  And  again  we  may 
assume  that,  where  the  Te/xevo^  or  glebe  existed,  there 
would  be  if  not  a  tem])leyet  at  least  an  altar,  something 
which  localized  the  worship  in  the  particular  spot. 

It  is  indeed  much  more  easy  to  suppose  a  tem])le  with- 
out a  priesthood,  than  a  glebe.  And  here  it  is  again 
remarkable,  that  we  meet  with  no  example  in  Homer  of 
a  glebe  set  apart  for  an  exclusively  Hellic  god. 

The  cases  of  glebes,  with  which  he  supplies  us,  are 
these  : 

1.  Of  Ceres,  a  Pelasgian  deity,  in  Thessaly,  II.  ii. 
696; 

2.  Of  Jupiter,  on  Mount  Gargarus  in  Troas,  together 
with  an  altar,  II.  viii.48  ; 

3.  Of  Venus,  a  Pelasgian  deity,  at  Paphos  in  Cy- 
prus, with  an  altar,  Od.  viii.  362  ; 

4.  Of  Spercheius  in  Thessaly,  with  an  altar,  II.  xxiii. 
148.  As  respects  this  case,  we  have  indeed  found, 
that  the  imaginative  deification  of  Nature  appears  to 
have  been  Hellenic,  and  not  Pelasgian.  vStill,  with  the 
case  of  Scamander  before  us,  and  considering  that  we 
find  the  Te/uLei'o?  attached  to  Spercheius  in  an  eminently 
Pelasgian  district,  while  there  is  no  example  of  such 
an  inheritance  for  the  deities  among  the  Plellic  tribes, 
it  seems  most  rational  to  consider  the  appropriation  of 
it  as  belonging  to  the  Pelasgian  period,  and  as  having 
simjjly  lived  over  into  the  Hellenic  age. 

3.  The  ct'Xcro?  of  Homer  appears  to  be  quite  difi'erent 
from  the  Te/mevog :  and  to  mean  rather  what  we  should 
call  a  site  for  religious  worship,  as  distinguished  from  an 
endowment  which,  as  such,  would  produce  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Such  places  were  required  by  the  spirit 
of  Hellenic  religion,  as  much  as  by  the  Pelasgian  wor- 
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ship,  and  we  find   them  accordingly  disseminated   as 
follows :  we  have 

1.  In  Scheria,  the  a.\(jo<i  of  Minerva,  Od.  vi. 291,321. 

2.  At  Ismams,  the  aXo-o?  of  Apollo,  in  which  dwelt 
JNIaron  the  priest,  Od.  ix.  200. 

3.  In  Ithaca,  the  aXcro?  of  the  Nymphs,  with  an 
altar,  beside  the  fountain,  where  all  passers-by  oftered 
sacrifice,  Od.  xvii.  205-11. 

4.  In  Ithaca  again,  the  aXa-o^  of  Apollo,  where 
public  sacrifice  was  performed  in  the  city  on  his  feast- 
day,  Od.  XX.  277,  8. 

5.  In  Boeotia,  Onchestus  is  called  the  ayXaov  aXcroi 
of  Neptune,  II.  ii.  506. 

6.  The  uXcrea  of  Persephone  are  on  the  beach  beyond 
Oceanus,  and  are  composed  of  poplars  and  willows, 
Od.  X.  509. 

7.  In  the  great  Assembly  of  gods  before  the  Theo- 
machy,  all  the  Nymphs  are  summoned,  who  inhabit 
aXcrea  as  well  as  fountains  and  meadows,  11.  xx.  8.  But 
here  the  meaning  includes  any  grove,  dedicated  or  not. 
And  again, 

8.  The  attendants  of  Circe  are  such  as  inhabit  aXaea, 
groves,  or  fountains,  or  rivers,  Od.  x.  350. 

Thus  the  aXa-of,  when  used  in  the  religious  sense, 
means  a  grove  or  clump  of  trees,  sometimes  with  turf, 
or  with  a  fountain  ;  set  apart  as  a  place  for  worshi]),  and 
inhabited  by  a  deity  or  his  ministers,  yet  quite  distinct 
from  a  property  capable  of  supporting  them.  These 
clumps  appear  to  be  so  appropriated  more  commonly 
Ijy  Hellenic,  than  by  Pelasgian  ])ractice. 

4.  We  will  take  next  the  case  of  statues  of  the  gods. 

In  the  opinion  of  ]Mure,  the  metaphor  which  repre- 
sents human  affairs  as  resting  in  the  laji  of  the  gods  {Oewv 
ei/  yovvaai),  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  the  custom  of 
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making  statues  of  the  deities  ])revailecl  among  the 
Greeks.  I  do  not  however  see  why  this  particular 
figure  should  bear  upon  the  question,  more  than  any 
of  the  other  very  numerous  representations  wliich  treat 
them  as  endowed  with  various  members  of  the  body. 
If  this  evidence  be  receivable  at  all,  it  is  overwhelm- 
ing. But  it  is  open  to  some  doubt,  whether,  because 
gods  are  mentally  conceived  according  to  the  laws  of 
anthropomorphism,  we  may  therefore  assume  that  they 
were  also  materially  re|)resented  under  the  human  form. 
We  have,  I  believe,  no  more  than  one  single  piece 
of  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  this  ;  that, 
when  the  Trojan  matrons  carry  their  supplication  to  the 
temple  of  IMinerva,  together  with  the  offering  of  a  robe, 
they  deposit  it  on  her  knees  (II.  vi.  303),  'A0/;^a/»;?  ctt] 
yovvaaiv  t]vK6iJ.oio.  This  appears  to  be  quite  conclusive 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  statue  of  Minerva  at  Troy:  but 
it  leaves  the  question  entirely  open,  whether  it  was  an 
Hellenic,  as  well  as  a  Pelasgian,  practice  thus  to  repre- 
sent the  gods. 

It  is  quite  plain,  I  think,  that  the  practice  was  not 
one  congenial  or  familiar  to  the  mind  of  Homer.  Had 
it  been  so,  he  surely  must  have  made  large  poetic  use 
of  it.  Whereas  on  the  contrary  it  is  by  inference 
alone,  though  certainly  by  unavoidable  inference,  from 
language  which  he  uses  without  that  intention,  that 
.  we  become  assured  even  of  their  existence  in  his  time. 
He  speaks,  indeed,  more  than  once  of  placing  ayuXfxuTa 
in  temphis,  or  of  suspending  them  in  honour  of  the 
gods'' :  but  our  title  to  construe  this  of  statues  appears 
to  be  wholly  conjectural. 

It  would  seem  inexplicable  that  a  poet,  who  enlarges 
with  so  much  power,  not  only  on  the  Shield  of  Aga- 

h  0(1.  iii.  438.   xii.  347. 
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meniiion  and  the  Anns  of  Acliilles,  but  on  tlie  ideal 
iEg-is  of  Minerva,  the  chariot  of  Juno,  the  bow  of 
x\j)oIIo,  and  the  metallic  handmaids  of  Vulcan,  should 
entirely  avoid  description  of  the  statues  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  if  they  were  habitually  before  his  eyes. 

I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  we  see  in  Homer  the 
Hellenic,  not  the  Pelasgian,  mind.  And  if  it  be  so, 
then  I  think  we  are  justified  in  associating  with  his 
Hellenism,  as  one  among  many  signs,  this  remarkable 
silence.  The  ritual  and  external  development  of  Pe- 
lasgian religion  would  delight  in  statues  as  visible 
signs :  the  Hellenic  idealism  would  not  improbably 
eschew  them.  Hence  we  may  treat  this  practice  of  the 
period  as  belonging  to  Pelasgian  peculiarities. 

If  this  be  so,  then  I  think  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  original  tendency  to  produce  visible 
forms  of  the  Divinitv  was  not  owino-  to,  and  formed  no 
part  of,  the  efforts  of  the  human  imagination,  so  largely 
developed  in  Homer,  to  idealize  religion,  and  to  beau- 
tify the  world  by  its  imagery.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Homer,  it  first  prevailed 
among  a  race  inclined  to  material  and  earthy  concep- 
tions in  theology,  and  from  them  it  spread  to  others 
of  higher  intelligence.  It  was  a  crutch  for  the  lameness 
of  man,  and  not  a  wing  for  his  upward  aspirations. 

And  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  me,  this  proposition  is 
sustained  even  by  the  past  experience  and  present  state, 
of  Christendom.  When  faith  was  strono'est,  images  were 
unknown  to  the  faithful.  Nor  is  it  art,  which  produces 
them  :  it  is  merely  a  kind  of  corporal  and  mechanical 
imitation.  No  considerable  work  of  art  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  believe,  in  any  Christian  country,  an  object  of  re- 
ligious worship.  The  sentiment  which  craves  for  mate- 
rial rei)resentations  of  such  objects  in  order  to  worship 
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them,  appears  also  eonunoiily  to  exact  that  they  should 
be  somewhat  materialized.  7''he  higher  office  of  art, 
in  connection  with  devout  affection,  seems  to  be  that 
it  should  point  our  veneration  onwards,  not  arrest  it. 
It  holds  out  the  finger  which  we  are  to  follow,  not  the 
hand  which  we  are  to  kiss. 

The  order  of  Seers  or  Diviners  was  common  to 
Greeks,  Trojans,  and  ))robably  we  may  add,  from  its 
being  known  among  the  Cyclopes,  to  all  contemporary 
races.  It  is  singular  that  we  should  find  here,  and  not 
among  the  priesthood,  the  traces  of  caste,  or  the  here- 
ditary descent  of  the  gift.  In  all  other  points,  this 
function  stands  apart  from  hierarchical  develo])ments. 
For  the  ixavTi^,  except  as  to  his  gift,  is  like  other  men. 
Melampns  engages  to  carry  off  oxen.  Polypheides 
migrates  upon  a  quarrel  with  his  father.  Cleitus  is 
the  lover  of  Aurora.  Theoclymenus  has  committed 
homicide^  Teiresias  is  called  ava^^  a  lord  or  ])rince'\ 
^^'e  do  not  know  that  Calchas  fought  as  well  as  pro- 
phesied, but  it  may  have  been  so,  since  Helenus,  the 
son  of  Priam,  and  Ennonius  the  Mysian  leader,  were 
seers  or  augurs  not  less  than  warriors.  But  the  most 
instructive  specimen  of  this  order  among  the  Greeks  is 
the  Suitor  Leiodes',  who  was  also  0i;oo-/coo?,  or  inspector 
of  sacrifices,  to  the  body  of  Suitors.  Now  Ulysses  had, 
in  consideration  of  a  ransom,  si)ared  Maron  the  ])riest 
of  Apollo  at  Ismarus"\  But,  far  from  recognising  in 
the  jirofessional  character  of  Leiodes  a  title  to  in)nui- 
nity,  he  answers  the  plea  with  characteristic  and  deadly 
repartee.  And  this,  notwithstanding  that  Leiodes  was, 
as  we  learn,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Suitors 
by  the  general  decency  of  his  conduct. 

'  Od.  XV.  22\  et  seqq.  ^  Ocl.  xi.  150. 

'  Od.  xxii.  310-29.   xxi.  144.  "^  Od.  ix.  i97-.:oi. 
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The  Qvo(jk6o9  apparently  inspected  sacrifices,  but  did 
not  oifer  them ;  for  this  character  is  clearly  distin- 
guished in  the  Iliad  "'  from  that  of  the  priest.  Indeed,  the 
word  Qveiv  in  Homer  appears  properly  to  apply  to  those 
minor  offices  of  sacrifice,  which  did  not  involve  the 
putting  to  death  of  victims;  as  in  II.  ix.  219,  where,  it 
may  be  observed,  the  function  is  not  performed  by  the 
principal  person,  but  is  deputed  by  Achilles  to  Patro- 
clus.  The  inspection  of  slain  animals  would  probably 
stand  in  the  same  category,  among  divine  offices,  as  the 
interpretation  of  other  signs  and  portents. 

The  members  of  this  class  are,  upon  the  whole,  as 
broadly  distinguished  from  the  priests  in  Homer,  as 
are  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Levi- 
tical  priesthood. 

They  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  ^aavxi?,  or 
l)y  other  names,  some  of  them  more  limited  :  such  as 
deOTrpoTTog,     uxo^?;t>;9,     oIoovottoXo?,     SveipowoXo^.       They 

sometimes  interpreted  from  signs  and  omens ;    some- 
times, as  in  II.  vi.  86,  and  vii.  44,  without  them. 

The  diffusion  of  the  gift  among  the  royal  house  of 
Troy,  where  Polydamas  had  it  as  well  as  Helenus,  and 
possibly  also  Hector,  is  less  marked  than  the  great  case 
of  the  family  of  jMelampus.  The  augur  was  in  all 
respects  a  citizen,  while  possessed  of  a  peculiar  endow- 
ment:  and  the  vTro(pyiTai^  mentioned  in  the  invocation 
of  Achilles,  whether  they  were  the  royal  house,  or 
persons  dispersed  through  the  community,  evidently 
formed  a  more  conspicuous  object  among  the  Helli 
than  we  find  in  any  Pelasgian  race.  Again ;  in  Greece 
we  find  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Delos,  as  well  as  of 
Dodona ;  but  there  is  no  similar  organ  for  the  delivery 
of  the  divine  will  reported  to  us  in  Troy. 

•>>   II.  xxiv.  22  r.  "  II.  xvi.  23f,. 
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We  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  important  point 
connected  with  tlie  outward  development  of  the  reli- 
gious system,  that  of  the  j)riesthood :  and  here  I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  distinctly  the  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  both  nations.  First,  let  us  consider  the  case 
of  priesthood  as  it  respects  the  Greeks. 

We  have  at  least  one  instance  before  us  in  the 
Iliad,  wdiere  a  combined  religious  action  of  Greeks  and 
Trojans  is  presented  to  us.  In  the  Third  Book,  Priam 
comes  from  Troy  to  an  open  space  betw^een  the  armies, 
and  meets  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses.  The  honour  of 
actually  offering  the  sacrifice  is  allotted  to  the  Greeks. 
No  priest  appears ;  and  the  function  is  performed  by 
the  King,  Agamemnon.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Greeks  have  with  them  in  Troas  no  sacri- 
ficing priest.  On  every  occasion,  the  Greek  Sovereign 
offers  sacrifice  for  himself  and  for  the  army.  So  also  do 
the  soldiery"  at  large  for  themselves  ; 

aAAos  V  aW(o  efnC^  OeCdv  aleiyeveTaoiv. 

There  was  an  altar?  for  the  very  purpose  in  the  j)art 
of  the  camp  appropriated  for  Assemblies ;  a  fact  which, 
though  it  does  not  demonstrate,  accords  with  the  union 
of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  functions.  Nor  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  priests  from  the  camp,  on  the 
the  same  principle  as  for  that  of  bards ;  since  poems 
were  a  luxury,  but  sacrifices  a  necessity.  And  we  find 
Calchas  representing  the  class  of  religious  functionaries 
that  the  Greek  nation  did  acknowledge ;  namely,  the 
Seers,  who  interpreted  the  divine  will,  without  any 
fixed  ministry  belonging  to  any  particular  place,  al- 
though the  gift  was  generally  derived  from  iVpollo,  as 
one  among  his  peculiar  attributes. 

In  the  remarkable  passage,  which  enumerates  for  us 

o  II.  ii.  400.  V   II.  xi.  807,  8. 
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the  principal  trades  and  professions  of  Greece  in  the 
heroic  a.ge%  we  find  mentioned  the  jirophet,  the  phy- 
sician, the  artificer,  the  divinely  prompted  bard;  but 
not  the  priest.  Yet,  had  such  an  order  existed ,  it  could 
not  well,  on  account  of  its  importance,  have  been  omit- 
ted. For  in  truth  this  enumeration  is,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  nearly  exhaustive,  as  applied  to  an  age  when  there 
was  no  professional  soldier,  when  the  husbandman, 
fisherman,  or  herd,  could  not  be  called  a  §)]fjii6epyo9,  for 
he  had  no  relation  to  the  public,  and  when  commerce 
was  confined  to  foreigners  like  the  Phoenicians,  or 
pirates  like  the  Taphians,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
business  of  the  settled  communities  of  Greece. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Legend  of  Phoenix  con- 
cerning ]\Ieleager,  we  have  a  notice  of  priests  as  having 
existed  at  that  time  in  JiLtolia.  The  embassy,  which 
was  sent  to  conciliate  Meleager,  consisted  of  elders  and 
of  the  best,  or  most  distinguished,  among  the  priests; 

Tov  be  KiaaovTO  yspovTe^ 
AtrwAwf ,  -neixTTOV  8e  6eMV  Uprjas  apicrTovs.   II.  ix.  574- 

Now,  the  word  AlrcoXos,  I  apprehend,  indicates  an 
Hellenic  race,  for  Tydeus  is  AhboXio^;  and  it  is  worth 
notice,  that  in  this  passage  the  elders  are  called  Mto- 
lian,  but  not  the  priests. 

Again,  this  event  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
(Eneus, 'two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war^  At 
that  time  the  Hellenic  influence  was  quite  recent  in 
Middle  and  in  Southern  Greece,  The  family  of  Sisy- 
phus had  indeed  arrived  there  at  least  two  generations 
before,  but  it  disaj)j)eared,  and  it  had  never  risen  to 
great  power.  It  was  the  date  of  Angelas,  of  Neleus, 
and  of  Pelops ;  all  of  them,  apparently,  the  first  of  their 
respective  families  in  Peloponnesus.  So  again  the  name 

q  Od.  xvii.  384-6.  r  II  ix.  535. 
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Portheus,  assigned  to  the  father  of  ffineus,  prohably 
marks  him  as  the  first  Hellenic  occupant  of  the 
country. 

Plato  observes,  that  new  settlers  might  naturally 
remain  for  a  time  without  religious  institutions^  of 
their  own. 

The  Hellenes,  then,  had  recently  come  into  ^Etolia 
at  the  time,  and  even  on  this  ground  were  less  likely 
to  have  had  priests  of  their  own  institution.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that,  finding  a  hierarchy  among  the 
Pelasgian  tribes,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  such  deities 
(Minerva  and  Apollo  for  example)  as  they  themselves 
acknowledged,  they  would  extirpate  such  a  body.  The 
most  probable  sujiposition  is,  that  it  would  continue  in 
all  cases  for  a  time.  The  person  of  Chryses,  the  priest 
of  Apollo,  was  res]iected,  at  least  for  the  moment,  even 
by  Agamemnon  t  in  his  displeasure.  Fearless  of  his 
threats,  the  injured  priest  immediately  appealed  to  his 
god  for  aid.  We  cannot  doubt  that  interests  thus  de- 
fended would  be  generally  left  intact.  Still,  as  priests 
were,  in  the  language  of  political  economy,  unproductive 
labourers,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  held  their  offices 
not  by  descent  but  by  election,  we  can  easily  perceive  a 
road,  other  than  that  of  violence,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
order  among  a  people  that  set  no  store  by  its  services. 

There  is  yet  another  place,  in  which  the  name  is 
mentioned  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  First  Iliad,  held  while  the  plague  is  raging. 
Achilles  says,  '  Let  us  inquire  of  some  prophet,  or 
priest,  or  interpreter  of  dreams  (for  dreams  too  are 
from  Jupiter),  who  will  tell  us,  why  Apollo  is  so  much 
exasperated".'  But  the  allusion  here  seems  plainly  to 
be  to  Chryses,  who  had  himself  visited  the  camp,  and 
had  appeared  with  the  insignia  of  his  priestly  oflice  in 
»  Legg.  vi.  7.  *  II.  i.  38.  "  11  i.  62. 
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a  previous  Assembly  of  the  Greeks^.  Being  now  in 
possession  of  the  whole  open  country,  they  of  course 
had  it  in  their  power  to  consult  either  him  or  any 
other  Trojan  priest  not  within  the  walls.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  argue  from  this  passage,  that  priesthood  was 
a  recognised  Hellenic  institution  at  the  period. 

In  the  Odyssey,  we  find  Menelaus  engaged  in  the 
solemn  rites  of  a  great  nuptial  feast ;  and  Nestor  in  like 
manner  offering  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  his  titular  ances- 
tor, in  the  presence  of  tliousands  of  the  people.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  is  there  any  reference  to  a  priest : 
and  on  the  followinof  dav  Nestor  with  his  sons  offers  a 
new  sacrifice,  of  which  the  fullest  details  are  given. 

Again,  had  there  been  priests  among  the  Homeric 
Greeks,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  we  must  have 
had  some  glimpse  of  them  in  Ithaca,  where  the  order 
of  the  community  and  the  whole  course  of  Greek  life 
are  so  clearly  laid  open. 

An  important  piece  of  negative  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  is  afforded  by  the  great  invocation  of  Achilles  in 
the  Sixteenth  Iliad.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  we 
there  find  the  rude  highland  tribe  of  the  Helli  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  where  Dodona  was  seated,  toge- 
ther with  the  worship  of  the  Pelasgian  Jupiter ;  and 
themselves  apparently  exercising  the  ministry  of  the 
god.  Now  that  ministry  was  not  priesthood,  but  inter- 
pretation ;  for  they  are  virocptjrai,  not  leprje^y. 

It  therefore  appears  clear,  that  the  Hellenic  tribes  of 
Homer's  day  did  not  acknowledge  a  professional  priest- 
hood of  their  own  ;  that  there  was  no  priest  in  the 
Greek  armament  before  Troy ;  that  the  priest  was  not 
a  constituent  part  of  ordinary  Greek  communities  : 
and  that,  if  he   was   any   where   to   be   found   in   the 
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Homeric  times,  it  was  as  a  relic,  and  in  connection  with 
the  old  Pelasgian  establishments  of  the  country. 

At  a  later  period,  when  wealth  and  splendour  had 
increased,  and  when  the  increased  demand  for  them  ex- 
tended also  to  religious  rites,  the  priesthood  became  a 
regular  institution  of  Greece.  It  is  reckoned  by  Ari- 
stotle, in  the  Politics,  among  the  necessary  elements  of 
a  State ;  while  he  seems  also  to  regard  it  as  the  natural 
employment  of  those,  who  are  disqualified  by  age  from 
the  performance  of  more  active  duties  to  the  public, 
either  in  war  or  in  council.  The  priest  was,  even  in 
Homer's  time,  a  distinctly  privileged  person.  Like 
other  people,  he  married  and  had  children  :  but  his 
burdens  were  not  of  the  heaviest.  He  would  live  well 
on  sacrifices,  and  the  proceeds  of  glebe-land  :  and  it  is 
curious,  that  INIaron  the  priest  had  the  very  best  wine  of 
which  we  hear  in  the  poems^.  The  priest  formed  no  part 
of  the  teaching  power  of  the  community,  either  in  this 
or  in  later  ages.  Dollinger  makes  the  observation ^  that 
Plutarch  points  out  as  the  sources  of  religious  instruc- 
tion three  classes  of  men,  among  whom  the  priests  are 
not  even  included.  They  are  (i)  the  poets,  (2)  the 
lawgivers,  and  (3)  the  philosophers :  to  whom  Dio 
Chrysostom  adds  the  painters  and  sculptors.  So  that 
Isocrates  may  well  observe,  that  the  priesthood  is  any- 
body's affair.  Plato''  in  the  Nofioi  requires  his  priests, 
and  their  parents  too,  to  be  free  from  blemish  and  from 
crime  :  but  carefully  appoints  a  separate  class  of  e^fjyt]- 
rai,  to  superintend  and  interpret  the  laws  of  religion  ; 
as  well  as  stewards,  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  con- 
secrated property. 

The  priest  of  the  heroic  age  would  however  appear 
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to  have  slightly  shared  in  the  office  of  the  iJ.avTi<;,  al- 
though the  /ut.ai'Ti'i  had  no  special  concern  with  the  offer- 
ijig  of  sacrifice.  The  inspection  of  victims  would  fall  to 
priests,  almost  of  course,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  ; 
and  there  is  some  evidence  before  us,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  interpret  the  divine  will.  It  is  furnished  by 
the  speech  of  Achilles'^,  which  appears  to  imply  some 
professional  capacity  of  this  kind  :  and,  for  Troy  at  least, 
by  the  declaration^  of  Priam,  who  mentions  priests 
among  the  ])ers()ns,  that  might  have  been  employed  to 
report  to  him  a  communication  from  heaven. 

We  have  now  seen  the  case  of  priesthood  among  the 
Greeks.  With  the  Trojans  it  is  quite  otherwise.  We 
are  introduced,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  to 
Chrysps^'  the  priest  {lepeus)  of  Apollo,  In  the  fifth  Iliad 
we  have  a  Trojan  ^  Dares,  who  is  priest  of  Vulcan  ;  and 
we  have  also  Dolopion,  m'Iio,  as  dpt]T}]p^  of  the  Scaman- 
der,  filled  an  office  apparently  equivalent,  Chryses  the 
j)riest  is  also  called  an  dpnrrip^  \  and  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  the  duty  of  Leiodes  in  the  Odyssey 
to  offer^'  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Suitors,  yet  he  is  never 
termed  dptjTf'jp.  In  the  Sixth  Iliad  appears  Theano, 
wife  of  Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Minerva'.  And  in  the 
Sixteenth,  we  have  Onetor'%  priest  of  Ida^an  Jupiter. 
Again,  while  Eumjeus  in  the  Odyssey  does  not  recognise 
the  priest  among  the  Greek  professions,  but  substitutes 
the  prophet,  Priam,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Iliad,  says  he  would  not  have  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion to  go  to  the  Greek  camp  if  conveyed  to  him  by 
any  mortal,  of  such  as  are  in  these  professions^ 

?)  v'l  fxavTus  (lai,  Ovo(tk6oi,  ?;  Upijes, 
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wliere  it  mioht  he  (]iie.stio?ie(l,  whether  /iaVr/?  and  Qvo- 
a-Koo?  are  ditt'erent  persons,  or  whether  he  speaks  of  tlie 
/uLui'Ti?  Qvoa-Koo^ ;  hut  in  either  case  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  names  the  priest,  /ejoct;?,  apart  from  either.  The 
speech  of  Mentes,  in  Od.  i.  202,  probahly  suffices  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  p-avn^  and  the  6vo(tk6o<}. 

It  further  a]>pears  that  among  the  allies  of  Troy,  as 
well  as  ill  the  country,  the  priest  was  known  ;  for  in 
the  Ninth  Odyssey  we  find  Maron,  son  of  Euanthes 
the  ])riest  of  Apollo  at  Tsmarus"\  among  the  Cicones. 
The  city  they  inhabited  was  sacked  by  Ulysses  on  his 
way  from  Troy,  and  on  this  account  we  must  infer  that, 
as  they  were  allies  of  Troy  (II.  ii.  846),  so  likewise  they 
l)elonged  to  the  family  of  Pelasgian  tribes. 

To  these  priests,  personally  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  deities,  a  personal  veneration,  and  an  exem])tion 
from  military  service,  appear  to  have  attached,  which 
were  not  enjoyed  hy  the  iut.avTie<i.  This  is  plainly  de- 
veloped in  the  case  of  Chryses.  The  offence  is  not  that 
of  carrying  off  a  captive,  for  there  could  be  no  guilt  in 
the  act,  as  such  matters  were  then  considered,  but 
rather  honour:  it  is  the  insult  offered  to  Apollo  in  the 
person  of  his  servant,  by  subjecting  his  daughter  to  the 
common  lot  of  women  of  all  ranks,  including  the 
highest,  that  draws  dovvn  a  frightful  vengeance  on  the 
army.  So,  again,  the  priest  never  fought ;  Dolopion, 
Dares,  and  Onetor,  all  become  known  to  us  through 
their  having  sons  in  the  army,  whose  parentage  is  men- 
tioned. And  as  to  the  priest  jNlaron,  Ulysses  says  lie 
M^as  spared  from  a  feeling  of  awe  towards  the  god,  in 
whose  wooded  grove,  or  portion,  he  resided": 

ovi'eKci  ixLV  crvv  iraibi  TTepL(T)(^6[X€d'  ?/8e  yvraiKl 
a(6ixevoL'   (rixei  yap  iv  aAo-f't  b^i'hpijevTi. 
fpoC^ov  'ATToAAoyos. 
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But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  /xavTt?,  though  he  was 
endowed  with  a  particular  gift,  bore,  in  respect  of  it, 
such  a  character,  as  would  suffice  to  separate  him  from 
ordinary  civil  duties,  and  to  make  him,  like  the  priest, 
a  clearly  privileged  person. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  omit  to  notice 
that  we  are  told  in  the  case  of  Theano,  though  she  was 
of  hiffh  birth  and  the  wife  of  Antenor,  that  she  was  made 
priestess  by  the  Trojan  people.  The  same  fact  is  pro- 
bably indicated  in  the  case  of  Dolopion,  who,  we  are 
told,  had  been  made  or  appointed  ap}]rhp  to  Scamander 
(aptjrrjp  erervKTo  II.  V.  77).  And  the  appearance  of  the 
sons  of  priests  in  tlie  field  appears  to  show,  that  there 
was  nothing  like  hereditary  succession  in  the  order ; 
which  was  replenished,  we  may  probably  conclude,  by 
selections  having  the  authority  or  the  assent  of  the  pub- 
lic voice.  Thus  the  body  was  popularly  constituted,  and 
was  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  national  character. 
It  does  not,  on  that  account,  constitute  a  less  impor- 
tant element  in  the  community,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

Now,  whatever  might  be  the  other  moral  and  social 
consequences  of  having  in  the  community  an  order  of 
men  set  apart  to  maintain  the  solemn  worship  of  the 
gods,  it  must  evidently  have  exercised  a  very  power- 
ful influence  in  the  maintenance  of  abundance  and 
punctuality  in  ritual  observances.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  priest  lived  by  the  altar  which  he  served, 
and  lived  the  better  in  proportion  as  it  was  better  sup- 
plied. Besides  animals,  cakes  of  flour  too,  and  wine, 
were  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  his  office"; 
and  in  the  case  of  Maron  this  wine  was  so  good,  that 
the  priest  kept  it  secret  from  his  servants,  and  that  it 
has  drawn  forth  the  Poet's  most  genial  praise p  : 

7]bvv,  aKrjpdmov,  Odov  ttotoV 
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He  was  rich  too ;  for  he  had  men  and  women  servants 
in  his  house.  So  was  Dares,  the  ])riest  of  Vulcan^. 
So  probably  was  Dolopion,  priest  of  Scamander;  at 
any  rate  his  station  was  a  high  one  ;  as  we  see  from 
the  kind  of  respect  paid  to  him  (Oeo?  ^'  w?  tUto  Sjiium)  ; 
and  Ave  have  another  sig-n  in  both  tliese  cases  of  the 
station  of  the  parents,  from  the  position  of  the  sons  in 
the  army,  which  is  not  among  the  common  soldiery 
(7rX?;0tV),  but  among  the  notables.  The  sons  of  Dares 
fight  in  a  chariot ;  and  the  name  of  Hypsenor,  son  of 
Dolopion,  by  its  etymology  indicates  high  birth. 

In  point  of  fact  the  Homeric  poems  exhibit  to  us, 
together  with  the  existence  and  influence  of  a  priestly 
order,  a  very  marked  distinction  in  respect  to  sacrifice 
between  tlie  Trojans  and  the  Greeks :  a  state  of  things 
in  entire  conformity  with  what  we  might  thus  expect. 

Tn  no  single  instance  do  we  hear  of  a  Trojan  chief, 
who  had  been  niggardly  in  his  banquets  to  the  gods. 
Hector'"  is  expressly  praised  for  his  liberality  in  this 
respect  by  Jupiter,  and  iEneas  by  Neptune ^  The 
commendation,  however,  extends  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. In  the  Olympian  Assembly  of  the  Fourth 
Book,  Jupiter  says  tliat,  of  all  the  cities  inhabited  by 
men,  Troy  is  to  him  the  dearest ;  for  there  his  altar 
never  lacked  the  sacrifice,  the  libation  and  the  savoury 
reek,  which  are  the  portion  of  the  gods*: 
ov  ydp  }j.ot  TTOTe  j8w/xos  ebevero  baiTos  eta"jjs, 
\oij3i]i  re  KViarjs  re'   to  yap  Aci^o/xei'  yepa<i  7/juers. 

But  the  Greeks,  thus  destitute  of  priests,  often  fail, 
as  we  might  expect,  in  the  regularity  of  their  religious 
rites.  Ulysses",  indeed,  is  in  this,  as  in  all  the  points  of 
excellence,  unimpeachable.     But  his  was  not  the  rule 
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of  all.  Q^neus,  two  generations  before  the  Troica^ 
while  sacrificing  to  the  other  deities,  either  forgot  or 
did  not  think  fit  {rj  XdOer  //  om  evotjcrev)  to  sacrifice  to 
Diana^;  hence  the  devastations  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
Nor  is  his  the  only  case  in  point. 

The  account  given  by  Nestor  to  Telemachus  in  the 
Third  Odyssey  is  somewhat  obscure  in  this  particular. 
He  says  that,  after  the  Greeks  embarked,  the  deity 
dispersed  them  ;  and  that  then  Jupiter  ordained  the 
misfortunes  of  their  return,  since  they  were  not  all 
intelligent  and  righteous  y.  It  appears  to  be  here 
intimated,  that  the  Greeks  in  the  first  flush  of  victory 
forgot  the  influence  of  heaven  ;  and  that  an  omission 
of  the  proper  sacrifices  was  the  cause  of  the  first 
dispersion. 

After  they  collect  again  in  Troas,  the  Atreid  bro- 
thers differ,  as  Menelaus  proposes  to  start  again,  and 
Agamemnon  to  remain,  and  offer  sacrifices  in  order  to 
appease  Minerva ;  but,  as  Nestor  adds,  the  deities  are 
not  so  soon  appeased.  Agamemnon,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  too  late  with  his  celebration ;  and  Menelaus, 
again,  to  have  omitted  it  altogether. 

The  party  who  side  with  INIenelaus  offer  sacrifices  on 
their  arrival  at  Tenedos,  seemingly  to  repair  the  former 
error :  but  Jupiter  is  incensed,  and  causes  them  to  fall 
out  anew  among  themselves.  A  portion  of  them  return 
once  more  to  Agamemnon^. 

Menelaus  finds  his  way  to  Lesbos,  and  then  sails  as 
far  as  Malea.  Here  he  encounters  a  storm,  and  with 
part  of  his  ships  he  gets  to  Egypt :  where  he  is  again 
detained  by  the  deities,  because  he  did  not  offer  up  the 
proper  hecatombs*'^.     Such  remissness  is  the  more  re- 

^  11.  ix.  523.  y  Od.  iii.  131.  z  Ibid.  164. 
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niarkable,  because  Menelaus  certainly  apj)ears  to  be  one 
of  tlio  most  virtuous  cliaracters  in  the  Greek  host. 

The  course,  however,  of  the  sie|^e  itself  affords  a 
very  marked  instance,  in  whicli  the  whole  body  of 
the  Greeks  was  guilty  of  omitting  the  regular  sacrifices 
proper  to  be  used  in  the  inauguration  of  a  great  under- 
taking. In  the  hasty  construction  of  the  trench  and 
rampart,  they  a])parently  forgot  the  hecatombs  '.  Nep- 
tune immediately  points  out  the  error  in  the  Olympian 
Court ;  and  uses  it  in  aid  of  his  displeasure  at  a  work, 
which  he  thinks  will  eclipse  the  wall  of  Troy,  executed 
for  Laomedon  by  himself  in  conjunction  with  Apollo. 
Jupiter  forthwith  agrees*^,  that  after  the  siege  he  shall 
destroy  it.  And  the  Poet,  returning  to  the  subject  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Twelfth  Book,  observes  that 
the  work  could  not  last,  because  it  was  constructed 
without  eidisting  in  its  favour  the  good  will  of  the 
Immortals^^  This  omission  of  the  Greeks  is  the  more 
characteristic  and  remarkable,  because  the  moment 
when  they  erected  the  rampart  was  a  moment  of  ap- 
prehension, almost  of  distress. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that,  as  a  nation,  the  Trojans 
were  much  more  given  to  religious  observances  of  a 
positive  kind,  than  tlie  Greeks.  They  were,  like  the 
Athenians^  at  a  later  epoch,  Seia-iSaiiu.o}'e(TTepoi.  And, 
again,  as  between  one  Greek  and  another,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  good  are  generally,  though  not  invariably, 
scrupulous  in  this  respect,  and  the  bad  comnionly 
careless.  Thus  much  is  implied  particularly  in  Od.  iii. 
131,  as  well  as  conclusively  shown  in  the  general  order 
of  the  Odyssey.  But,  as  between  the  two  nations,  we 
cannot  conceive  that  the  Poet  had  any  corresponding 

b  II.  vii.  450.  c  Ibid.  459.  d  II.  xii.  3,  9. 
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intention.  Although  a  more  scrupulous  formality  in 
religion  marks  the  Trojans  than  the  Greeks,  and 
although  in  itself,  and  cceteris  paribus,  this  may  be  the 
appropriate  sign  of  piety,  yet  it  is  a  sign  only ;  as  a 
sign  it  may  be  made  a  substitute,  and,  as  a  substitute,  it 
becomes  the  characteristic  of  ^gisthus  and  Autolycus, 
no  less  than  it  is  of  Eumaeus  and  Ulysses.  As  between 
the  two  nations,  the  difference  is  evidently  associated 
with  other  differences  in  national  character  and  mo- 
rality. We  must  look  therefore  for  broader  grounds, 
upon  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  comparative 
virtue  of  the  two  nations,  than  either  the  populousness 
of  Olympus  on  the  one  side,  or  the  array  of  priests  and 
temples  on  the  other. 

Nowhere  do  the  signs  of  historic  aim  in  Homer 
seem  to  me  more  evident,  than  in  his  very  distinct 
delineations  of  national  character  on  the  Greek  and  the 
Trojan  part  respectively.  But  this  is  a  general  propo- 
sition ;  and  it  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  re- 
servation as  to  details. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Homer  has  studied 
the  more  minute  points  of  consistency  in  motive  and 
action  among  the  Trojans  of  the  ])oem,  in  the  same 
degree  as  among  the  Greeks.  He  has  (so  to  speak) 
manoeuvred  them  as  subsidiary  figures,  with  a  view  to  en- 
hancing and  setting  off'  those  in  whom  he  has  intended 
and  caused  the  principal  interest  to  centre ;  not  so  as  to 
destroy  or  diminish  effects  of  individual  character,  but 
so  as  to  give  to  the  collective  or  joint  action  on  the 
Trojan  side  a  subordinate  and  ministerial  function  in  the 
machinery  of  the  poem.  As  Homer  sung  to  Greeks,  and 
Greeks  were  his  judges  and  patrons  as  well  as  his  theme, 
nay  rather  as  his  heart  and  soul  were  Greek,  so  on  the 
Greek  side  the  chain  of  events  is  closelv  knit ;  if  its 
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direction  changes,  there  is  an  adequate  cause,  as  in  the 
vehemence  of  Achilles,  or  the  vacillation  of  Agamem- 
non. But  he  did  not  sing  to  Trojans ;  and  s6,  among 
the  Trojans  of  the  Iliad,  there  are  as  it  were  stitches 
dropped  in  the  web,  and  the  connection  is  much  less 
carefnlly  elaborated.  Thus  they  acquiesce  in  the  breach 
of  covenant  after  the  single  combat  of  the  Third  Book, 
although  the  evident  wish  among  them,  independent  of 
obligation,  was  for  its  fulfilment*'.  Then  in  the  Fourth 
Book,  after  the  treachery  of  Pandarus,  the  Trojans  not 
only  do  not  resent  it,  but  they  recommence  the  fight 
while  the  Greek  chiefs  are  tending  the  wounded  Me- 
nelaus*^;  which  conduct  exhibits,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
permitted,  an  extravagance  of  disregard  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  truth  and  honour.  Hector,  in  the  Sixth  Book, 
quits  the  battle  field  upon  an  errand,  to  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  assign  a  poetical  sufficiency  of  cause, 
unless  we  refer  it  to  the  readiness  which  he  not  unfre- 
quently  shows  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  fight.  Again, 
there  is  something  awkward  and  out  of  keeping  in  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  Fabian  recommendations  of 
Polydamas  when  the  crisis  approaches.  Some  of  these 
he  accepts,  and  some  he  rejects,  without  adequate  reason 
for  the  difference,  except  that  he  is  preparing  himself  as 
an  illustrious  victim  for  Achilles,  and  that  he  must  act 
foolishly  in  order  that  the  superior  hero,  and  with  him 
the  poem  itself,  may  not  be  baulked  of  their  purpose. 

Thus,  again.  Homer  has  given  us  a  pretty  clear  idea 
even  of  the  respective  ages  of  the  Greek  chiefs.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Nestor  stands  first,  Idomeneus 
second,  Ulysses  third:  while  Diomed  and  Antilochus 
are  the  youngest;  Ajax  and  Achilles  probably  the  next. 
But   as   to   Paris,    Helenus,    Jiineas,  Sarpedon,   Poly- 

*■  II.  iii.  451-4.  '  II.  iv.  220. 
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damns,  we  find  no  conclusion  as  to  tlieir  respective  ages 
derivable  from  the  poem. 

Yet  'though  Homer  may  use  a  greater  degree  of 
liberty  in  one  case,  and  a  lesser  in  another,  as  to  the 
mode  of  setting  his  jewels,  he  always  adheres  to  the 
general  laws  of  truth  and  nature  as  they  address  them- 
selves to  his  poetical  purpose.  Thus  there  may  be  reason 
to  doubt,  whether  he  observed  the  same  rigid  topogra- 
phical accuracy  in  dealing  with  the  plain  of  Troy,  as  he 
has  evinced  in  the  Greek  Catalogue  :  but  he  has  used 
materials,  all  of  which  the  region  supplied ;  and  he  has 
arranged  them  clearly,  as  a  poetic  whole,  before  the 
mental  eye  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  Even 
so  we  may  be  prepared  to  find  that  he  deals  with  the 
moral  as  with  the  material  Troas,  allowing  himself 
somewhat  more  of  license,  burdening  himself  with 
somev\hat  less  of  care.  And  then  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  secondary  or  inferential  inconsistencies  in  the 
action,  as  respects  the  Trojan  peojde,  because  it  has 
not  been  worth  his  while  to  work  the  delineation  of 
them,  in  its  details,  up  to  his  highest  standard ;  yet  we 
may  rely  upon  his  general  representations,  and  we  are 
probably  on  secure  ground  in  contemplating  all  the  main 
features  of  Trojan  life  and  character  as  not  less  delibe- 
rately drawn,  than  those  of  the  Greeks.  For,  in  truth, 
it  was  requisite,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  among  his 
countrymen  to  the  Greek  portrait,  that  they  should  be 
able,  at  least  uj)  to  a  certain  point,  to  compare  it  with 
the  Trojan. 

Regarding  the   subject   from   this   point   of  view,   I 
should  say  that  Homer  has,,  upon  the  whole,  assig-ned 
to  the  Greeks  a  mora!  superiodty,  over  the  X\(,)jans7~" 
not  less  real,  though  less  broad  and  more  chequered, 
than  that  which  he  has  given  them  in  the  spheres  of 
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intellectual  and  of  military  excellence.  But,  in  all  cases 
alike,  he  has  pursuer]  the  same  method  of  casting  the 
balance.  lie  eschews  the  vulgar  and  commonplace 
expedient  of  a  formal  award:  Jie  decides  this,  and 
every  other  question  through  the  medium  of  action. 
The  first  thing,  therclore,  to  be  done  is,  to  inquire  into 
the  morality  of  his  contemporaries,  as  it  is  exhibited 
through  the  main  action  of  the  poems. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  tliat,  in  the  ethical  yjc- 
ture  of  the  Odyssey,  the  distinctions_of  right_jjid 
wrong  are  broad,  clear,  and  conspicuous.  But  the  case 
of  the  Iliad  is  not  so  simple.  The  conduct  of  Paris, 
which  le-ads  to  the  war,  is  so  flagrant  and  vile,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Greeks  in  demanding  the  restoration  of 
Helen  before  they  resort  to  force,  so  just  and  reason- 
able, that  it  is  not  unnaturally  made  matter  of  surprise 
that  any  war  could  ever  have  arisen  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, except  the  war  of  a  wronged  and  justly  incensed 
people  against  mere  ruffians,  traitors,  and  pirates.  The 
Trojans  appear  at  first  sight  simply  as  assertors  of  a 
wrong  the  most  gross  and  aggravated,  even  in  its  ori- 
ginal form  ;  their  iniquity  is  further  darkened  by  ob- 
stinacy, and  their  cause  is  the  cause  of  enmity  to  every 
law,  human  and  divine.  Yet  the  Greeks  do  not  as- 
sume to  themselves,  in  connection  with  the  cause  of 
the  war,  to  stand  upon  a  different  level  of  morality: 
and  the  amiable  affections,  with  the  sense  of  humanity, 
if  not  the  principles  of  honour  and  justice,  are  exhibited 
in  the  detail  of  the  Iliad  as  prevailing  among  the  Tro- 
jans, little  less  than  among  the  Greeks. 

Now,  let  us  first  endeavour  to  clear  away  some  mis- 
apprehensions that  simply  darken  the  case  :  and  after 
this  let  us  inquire  what  exhibition  Homer  has  really 
given   us  of  the   moral   sense  of  the  Greeks  and   the 
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Trojans  respectively,  in  connection  with  the  crime  of 
Paris. 

In  the  first  place,  something  is  due  to  the  falsifica- 
tion by  later  poets  of  the  Homeric  tradition :  and  to 
the  reflex  affiliation  upon  Homer  of  those  traits  which, 
through  the  influence  first  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  proba- 
bly exaggerating  the  case  in  order  to  conceal  their  re- 
lative want  of  strength,  and  then  of  the  tragedians  and 
Virgil,  have  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  genuine 
parts  of  the  original  portraiture. 

According  to  the  Argument  of  the  Kv-n-pia  "Ettj?,  as  it 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  Paris,  having  been  re- 
ceived in  hospitality  by  Menelaus,  was  left  by  him 
under  the  friendly  care  of  his  wife,  on  his  setting  out 
for  Crete.  He  then  corrupted  Helen ;  and  induced 
her,  after  being  corrupted,  to  elope  with  him,  and  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  moveable  goods  of  Menelaus. 

Upon  this  tale  our  ideas  have  been  formed,  and,  this 
being  so,  we  marvel  why  Homer  does  not  make  the 
Greeks  feel  more  indignation  at  a  proceeding  which 
simply  combined  treachery,  robbery,  and  adultery.  As 
he  prizes  so  highly  the  rights  of  guests,  and  pitches 
their  gratitude  accordingly,  w^e  cannot  understand  how 
he  should  be  so  insensible  to  the  grossest  imaginable 
breach  of  their  obligations. 

Homer  is  here  made  responsible  for  that  which,  in 
part,  he  does  not  tell  us,  and  which  is  positively,  as  well 
as  inferentially,  at  variance  with  what  he  does  tell  us. 
He  tells  us  absolutely,  that  Helen  was  not  inveigled 
into  leaving  Sparta,  but  carried  off  by  force  :  and  that 
the  crime  of  adultery  was  committed  after,  and  not  be- 
fore, her  abduction. 

This  difference  alters  the  character  of  the  deed  of 
Paris,  in  a  manner  by  no   means  so  insignificant  ac- 
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cording  to  the  heroic  standard  of  morality,  as  according 
to  ours.  As  it  seems  plain  from  Homer's  expression, 
d^TraJa?^,  that  Paris  carried  off  Helen  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  an  act  of  violence,  so  also  it  is  probable  that, 
when  the  first  adultery  was  committed  in  the  island  of 
Cranae,  he  was  her  ravisher  much  more  than  her  cor- 
rupter. Her  offence^j)j3ea£S  to_  have  consistedjmaijily 
in  the  mere  acceptance,  at  what  precise  date  we  know 
not,  of  the  relation  thus  brought  into  existence  be- 
tween them,  and  in  compliances  that  with  the  lapse 
of  time  naturally  followed,  such  as  the  visit  to  the 
Trojan  horse.  It  would  have  been,  hoM^ever,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  an  act  of  superhuman  rather  than 
of  human  virtue,  if  she  had  refused,  through  the  long 
years  of  her  residence  abroad,  to  recognise  Paris  as  a 
husband  :  and  accordingly  the  light,  in  which  she  is 
presented  to  us  by  the  Poet,  is  that  of  a  sufferer  infi- 
nitely more  than  of  an  offender*^ 

When  Me  regard  Helen  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
perceive  that  Homer's  narrative  is  at  least  in  perfect 
keeping  with  itself.  The  Greeks  have  made  war  to 
avensre  the  wrongs  of  Helen  not  less  than  those  of 
Menelaus :  nay,  Menelaus  himself,  the  keenest  of  them 
all,  is  keen  on  her  behalf  even  more  than  on  his  own'. 
He  regards  her  as  a  person  stolen  from  him  :  and  the 
Greeks  regard  Paris  only  as  the  robber. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Cyprian  Epic  to  be 
a  trustworthy  sui)plement  to  the  narrative  of  Homer. 
We  have  seen  some  important  points  of  discrepancy 
from  the  Iliad.  And  there  are  others.  For  instance,  this 
poem  makes  Pollux  immortal  and  Castor  only  mortal, 
while  Homer  acquaints  us  in  the  Iliad  with  the  inter- 
ment of  both,  and  in  the  Odyssey  with  their  restoration 

%  Tl.  iii.  444.  h  See  inf.  Aoidos,  sect.  vi.  '   Tl.  ii.  589, 
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on  equal  terras  to  an  alternate  life.  It  gives  Agamem- 
non four  daughters,  the  Iliad  but  three.  It  brings  Briseis 
from  Pedasus,  the  Ih"ad  brings  her  from  Lyrnessus.  And 
there  is  other  matter  in  the  plot,  that  does  not  appear 
to  correspond  at  all  with  the  modes  of  Homeric  con- 
ception'. Had  Ilomer  told  us  the  same  story  as  the 
Cyprian  Epic,  he  would  perhaps  have  made  his  coun- 
trymen express  all  the  indignation  we  could  desire. 

And  novv  let  us  consider  wdiat  is  the  view  taken  of 
the  abduction  in  the  Iliad  by  the  various  persons  whose 
sentiments  are  made  known  to  us:  and  how  far  that 
view  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
age,  or  by  wdiat  was  peculiar  to  the  character  and  insti- 
tutions of  each  people  respectively. 

Helen  herself  nowhere  utters  a  word  of  attachment 
or  of  res])ect  to  Paris.  Even  of  his  passions  she  appears 
to  have  been  the  reluctant,  rather  than  the  willing  in- 
strument. She  thinks  alike  meanly  of  his  under- 
standino-J  and  of  his  couraofe^  :  and  he  shares^  in  the 
rebukes  which  she  everywhere  heaps  upon  herself; 
though,  with  the  delicacy  and  high  refinement  of  her 
irresolute  but  gentle  character,  she  never  reproaches 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  parents,  by  whom  he  conti- 
nued to  be  loved. 

To  the  Trojan  people  he  was  unequivocally  hateful™. 
They  would  have  pointed  him  out  to  Agamemnon,  if 
they  could :  for  they  detested  him  like  black  Death. 
It  was  by  a  mixture  of  bribery  and  the  daring  assertion 
of  authority,  that  he  checked  those  movements  in  the 
Assembly,  which  had  it  for  tbeir  object  to  enforce  the 
restoration  of  Helen  to  Menelaus".  Of  all  his  country- 

•  Diiutzer,  pp.  9-16.   Fragm.  iv.  xi.  xv.  J  II.  vi.  352. 
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men,  Hector  appears  to  bave  been  most  alive  to  his  guilt, 
and  is  alone  in  reproaching  him  Avith  it°.  It  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Hector,  that  he 
proposes  to  undertake  a  single  combat  with  Menelausi'. 

The  only  persons  on  the  Greek  side,  who  utter  any 
strong  sentiment  in  respect  to  Paris,  are  Diomed  and 
Menelaus.  This  is  singular;  for  when  we  consider 
what  was  the  cause  of  war,  we  might  have  expected, 
perhaps,  that  recurrence  to  it  would  be  popular  and 
constant  among  the  Greeks.  Nor  is  this  all  that  may 
excite  surprise.  Diomed  is  unmeasured  in  vituperating 
Paris,  but  it  is  for  his  cowardice  and  effeminacy.  The 
only  word,  which  comes  at  all  near  the  subject  of  his 
crime,  is  -irapQevoirl'ira  '.  and  by  mocking  him  as  a  dangler 
after  virgins,  the  brave  son  of  Tydeus  shows  how  small 
a  place  the  original  treachery  of  Paris  occupied  iu  his 
mind. 

Menelaus,  indeed,  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  specific 
nature  and  malignity  of  the  outrage.  He  beseeches 
Jupiter  to  strengthen  his  hand  against  the  man  who 
has  done  such  deadly  wrong,  not  to  him  only,  but  to 
all  the  laws  which  unite  mankind  : 

oc^pa  Tis  eppiyrjat  koL  6\jny6pu)P  avOpcaTTCiiP 
^etvoboKov  KaKci  pi^ai,  6  K€V  ipiXorrjTa  ■7Tapda)Q]'^- 

But  then  Homer  has  already,  in  the  Catalogue,  intro- 
duced Menelaus  to  us  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  by  his  greater  keenness  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  and  groans  of  Helen'".  Accordingly,  the  injured 
husband  returns  on  other  occasions  to  the  topic :  calls 
the  Trojans  KUKai  Kvveg,  and  invokes  upon  them  the  anger 
of  Zeivf  ^eipiog,  the  Jupiter  of  hospitality*'; 

o  11.  iii.  46-53.  P  Ibid.  68-75.  11^11.351-4. 
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ot  fJL€V  KovpibCrjV  a\o)(^ov  kol  KT^fxara  iroWa 
IJ.a\(/  oX)(i(Tff  avdyovTes,  eTrei  (pLKecciOe  ■nap'  avT?]. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  Menelaus  resents  not  only  a  pri- 
vation and  an  act  of  piracy,  but  a  base  and  black  breach 
of  faith.  It  is  quite  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
this  respect  he  stands  alone  among  his  countrymen. 
They,  regarding  the  matter  more  crudely,  and  from  a 
distance,  appear  to  see  in  it  little  beyond  a  violent  ab- 
duction, which  it  is  perfectly  right,  for  those  who  can, 
to  resent  and  retrieve,  but  which  implies  no  extraordi- 
nary and  damning  guilt  in  the  perpetrator. 

Hence  probably  that  singular  appearance  of  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  which  might  at  first  sight 
seem  to  entail  on  them  a  moral  reproach,  in  some 
degree  allied  to  that  which  justly  attaches  itself  to  the 
Trojan  community.  It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to  take  a 
full  measure  of  their  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  the 
crime  of  Paris,  without  condemning  the  views  and  pro- 
pensities to  which  it  w'as  due.  But  the  causes  were 
various :  and  the  blame  they  may  deserve  is  both  very 
different  from  that  which,  must  fall  upon  the  Trojans, 
and  is  also  different  in  a  mode,  which  may  help  to 
illustrate  some  main  distinctions  in  the  two  national 
characters. 

I  speak  here,  as  everywhere,  of  the  adjustment  of 
acts  and  motives  in  the  poem  as  poetical  facts,  that  is 
to  say,  as  placed  relatively  to  one  another  with  care  and 
accuracy  in  order  to  certain  effects ;  and  as  liable  to  be 
tried  under  the  law  of  effect,  just  as,  in  a  simple  his- 
tory, all  particulars  alleged  are  liable  to  be  tried  under 
the  law  of  fact.  The  assumption  of  truth  or  fable  in 
the  poem  does  not  materially  widen  or  narrow  the  field 
of  poetical  discussion.  The  critic  looks  for  consistency 
as  between  motive  and  action,  causes  and  effects,  in  the 
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voyage  to  Lilliput  or  Laputa,  as  well  as  in  Thucydides 
or  Clarendon.  Tiie  difference  is  that,  in  the  one  case, 
our  discussion  terminates  with  the  genius  of  the  inven- 
tor; in  the  other  we  are  verifying  the  life  and  condition 
of  mankind. 

If  then  we  admit  the  abduction,  and  inquire  for 
what  probable  cause  it  is  that  the  wrong,  being  so  ob- 
vious and  gross,  was  not  more  prominent  in  the  mind 
of  the  people  who  had  endured  it,  a  part  at  least 
of  the  answer  is  this.  We  do  not  require  to  go  back 
three  thousand  years  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
order  to  learn  how  often  it  happens  that,  when  a  con- 
flict has  arisen  between  nations,  the  original  causes  of 
quarrel  tend  irresistibly  to  become  absorbed  and  lost 
in  its  incidents.  As  long  as  honour  and  security  are 
held  to  depend  more  on  strength  than  on  right,  relative 
strength  must  often  prevail  over  relative  right  in  the  de- 
cision of  questions,  where  the  arbitrement  of  battle  has 
been  invoked.  Both  the  willingness  of  the  Trojans  to 
restore,  and  the  willingness  of  the  Greeks  to  accept 
the  atonement,  may  be  expedients  of  the  Poet  to  give 
a  certain  moral  harmony  to  his  work ;  of  which  it  is  a 
marked  feature  that  it  artfully  divides  our  sympathies 
throughout,  so  far  at  least  as  is  needed  for  the  interest 
of  the  poem.  On  the  one  side,  the  ambition  and  rapa- 
city of  Agamemnon  may  have  induced  him  not  only 
not  to  seek,  but  even  to  decline  or  discourage  accom- 
modation ;  which,  we  may  observe,  he  never  promotes 
in  the  Iliad.  Having  got  a  fair  cause  of  war,  he 
may  have  been  bent  on  making  the  most  of  it,  and 
confident,  as  Thucydides  believes  he  was,  in  his  power 
to  turn  it  to  account.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
Troy  was  not  so  far  from  or  so  strange  to  Greece,  as 
to  be  exempt  from  the  fear  of  appearing  afraid  ;  and, 
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until  it  had  become  too  late,  she  may  have  thought 
her  safety  would  be  compromised  by  the  surrender  of 
Helen, 

Here  may  be  reasons  why  restitution  was  neither 
given  on  the  one  side,  nor  steadily  kept  in  view  on  the 
otlier  :  especially  as  it  was  of  course  included  in  the  idea 
of  the  capture  of  the  city.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  this 
was  enough  to  account  for  the  apathy  of  the  Greeks  in 
gei:era!  with  respect  to  the  crime  of  Paris,  which  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  a  favourite  and  familiar 
topic  witli  his  enemies  at  large,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined, as  it  is,  to  the  immediate  sufferer  by  the  wrong. 

Now,  the  answer  to  this  question  must  after  all  be 
sought  partly  in  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  heroic  age; 
and  partly  in  those  which  were  peculiar  more  or  less  to 
the  Greek  peoj)le. 

According  to  Christian  morality,  the  abduction  and 
appropriation  of  a  married  woman  is  not  simply  a  crime 
when  committed,  but  it  is  a  crime  that  is  aggravated 
by  every  day,  during  which  her  relation  with  her  se- 
ducer or  ravisher  is  continued.  This  was  not  so  in  the 
heroic  a^'o. 

We  have  examples  in  the  poems  of  what  Homer  con- 
siders to  be  a  cpiUjniigfljep.]jgi:sA..Qf-.cd%^  Such  is  the 
conduct  of  the  Suitors  in  the  Odyssey,  who  for  years 
together  waste  the  su])stance  of  Ulysses,  woo  his  wife, 
oppress  his  son,  and  cohabit  w[th  the  servants.  Thjs^ 
was  habitual  crime,  crime  voluntarily  and  deliborately 
persevered  in,  when  it  might  at  any  time  have  been 
renounced.    ,, 

This  vicious  course  of  the  Suitors  is  never  called  by 
Homer  an  aV;; ;  it  is  described  by  the  names  of  uTaa-- 
BnXiai  and  v-epjSaa-ujK     So  likewise  the  series  of  enor- 
t  Od. xxi.146.  xxiii.67.  xiii.193.  xxii.64.  See  Olympus,  sect. ii. p.. 162. 
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initios  committed  by  ^l^'.gisthus,  the  corruption  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  the  murder  of  lier  husband,  the  ex|)ulsion  of 
Orestes  and  prolonged  usurpation  of  the  throne ;  these 
are  never  called  by  the  name  of  «t»/  ;  but  «t/?,  and  not 
one  of  the  severer  names  quoted  above,  is  the  ajjpella- 
tion  always  given  by  Homer  to  the  crime  of  Paris. 

The  ciTn  of  a  man  is  a  crin»e  so  far  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  error,  that  it  is  done  under  the  influence  of 
passion  or  weakness;  perhaps  excluding  premeditation, 
perhaps  such  that  its  consequences  follow  spontaneously 
in  its  train,  without  a  new  act  of  will  to  draw  them,  so 
that  the  act,  when  once  committed,  is  practically  irre- 
trievable. Something,  according  to  Homer, was  evidently 
Avanting  in  the  crime  of  Paris,  to  sink  it  to  the  lower 
depths  of  blackness.  Perhaps  we  may  find  it  partly  in 
the  nature  of  marriage,  as  it  was  viewed  by  his  age. 

Having  taken  Helen  to  Troy,  he. made  her  his  wife, 
and  his  wife  she  continued  until  the  end  of  the  siege. 
We  should  of  course  say  he  did  not  make  her  his  wife, 
for  she  was  the  wife  of  another  man.  But  the  distinc- 
tion between  marriage  de  facto  and  marriage  de  jure, 
clear  to  us  in  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation,  was  less 
clear  to  the  age  of  Homer.  Helen  was  to  Paris  the 
mistress  of  his  household  ;  the  possessor  of  his  affec- 
tions, such  as  they  were;  the  sole  sharer,  apparently,  of 
his  dignities  and  of  his  bed.  To  the  mind  of  that  period 
there  was  nothing  dishonourable  in  the  coimection  itself, 
m)art  from  its  origin  ;  while,  to  our  mnid,  every  day  of  its 
continuance  was  a  fVesh  accumulation  of  its  guilt.  Hie 
hio:her  wrons;  of  wonnded  and  defrauded  aHections  was 
l)ersOllMl  to  Menldaus.  In  the  aspect  it  j)resented  to  the 
general  understanding,  the  act  of  Paris,  once  committed, 
and  sealed  by  the  establishment  of  the  de  facto  conjugal 
relation,  remained  ;ui  act  of  plunder  and  nothing  else. 
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To  comprehend  these  notions,  so  widely  differing  from 
om*  own,  we  may  seek  their  further  iHustration  by  a 
reference  to  the  established  view  of  homicide.  He,  who 
had  taken  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  was  bound  to 
make  atonement  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.  If  he  offered 
that  atonement,  it  was  not  only  the  custom,  but  the 
duty,  of  the  relations  of  the  slain  man  to  accept  it.  So 
much  so,  that  the  blunt  mind  of  Ajax  takes  this  ground 
as  the  simplest  <  nd  surest  for  argument  with  Achilles, 
whom  he  urges  not  to  refuse  reparation  offered  by  Aga- 
memnon, in  consideration  that  reparation  (tto/vv)  covers 
the  slaughter  of  a  brother  or  a  son.  Beforehand,  the 
Greek  would  have  scorned  to  accept  a  price  for  life. 
But,  the  deed  being  done,  it  came  into  the  category  of 
exchangeable  values.  Even  so  the  abstraction  of  Helen, 
once  committed,  assumed  for  the  common  mind  the 
character  of  an  act  of  p'under,  differing  from  the  case 
of  homicide,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  taken  could  be  given 
back,  but  not  differing  from  it  as  to  the  essence  of  its 
moral  nature,  however  aggravated  might  have  been  the 
circumstances  with  which  it  was  originally  attended. 

Now,  wherever  the  moral  judgment  against  plunder 
has  been  greatly  relaxed,  that  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  it  is  sure  to  undergo  a  similar  process;  because, 
in  the  same  degree  in  which  acts  of  plunder  are  ac- 
quitted as  lawful  acquisition,  fraud  is  sure  to  come  into 
credit  by  assuming  the  character  of  stratagem.  We  may, 
I  think,  find  an  example  of  this  rule  in  the  Thirteenth 
Odyssey ;  where,  with  an  entire  freedom  from  any  con- 
sciousness of  wrong,  Ulysses  feigns  to  have  slaughtered 
Orsilochus  at  night  by  ambush,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  that  had  previously  occurred  about  booty". 

Here  then  we  reach  the   point,  at  which  we  must 
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take  into  view  the  peculiar  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the 
Greek  mind  in  the  heroic  age,  as  they  bear  necessarily 
upon  its  appreciation  of  an  act  like  that  of  Paris.  The 
Greeks,  of  whom  we  may  foirly  take  Diomed  as  the 
type,  detest  and  despise  him  for  affectation,  irresolu- 
tion, and  poltroonery :  these  are  the  ideas  uppermost 
in  their  mind  :  we  are  not  to  doubt  that,  besides  seek- 
ing reparation  for  Menelaus,  they  condemned  morally 
the  act  which  made  it  needful ;  what  we  have  to  ac- 
count for  is,  that  they  did  not  condemn  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  this  moral  judgment  the  ruling 
idea  in  their  minds  with  regard  to  him. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Homer,  instead  of 
Helen's  having  been  originally  the  willing  partner  of 
the  guilt  of  Paris,  he  was,  under  her  husband's  roof,  her 
kidnapper  and  not  her  corrupter.  Her  offence  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  she  gave  a  half-willing 
assent  to  the  consequences  of  the  abduction.  Though 
never  escaping  from  the  sense  of  shame,  always  re- 
taining along  with  a  wounded  conscience  her  original 
refinement  of  character,  and  apparently  fluctuating 
from  time  to  time  in  an  alternate  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  homeward  longings^,  the  specific  form  of  her 
offence,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  was  rather 
the  preterite  one  of  unresisting  acquiescence,  than  the 
fact  of  continuing  to  recognise  Paris  as  a  husband 
during  the  lifetime  of  JVIenelaus.  It  was  the  having 
changed  her  husband,  not  the  living  with  a  man  who 
was  not  her  husband ;  and  hence  we  find  that  she  was 
most  kindly  treated  in  Troy  by  that  member  of  the 
royal  house,  namely  Hector,  who  was  himself  of  the 
highest  moral  tone. 

The  offence  of  Paris,  though  also  (except  as  to  the 

'f  See  II.  iii.  139.   Od.  iv.  259-61. 
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mere  restitution  of  plundered  goods)  a  preterite  oftence, 
was  more  complex.  He  violated  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, as  we  find  distinctly  charged  upon  him  by 
MenelausJ.  He  assumed  the  power  of  a  husband  over 
another  man's  wife.  This  he  gained  by  violence.  Now, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  yet  perhaps  this  very  in- 
gredient of  violence,  which  we  look  upon  as  even  aggra- 
vatino-  the  case,  and  which  in  the  view  of  the  Greeks 
was  the  proper  cause  of  the  war,  (for  their  anxiety  was 
to  avenge  the  forced  journey  and  the  groans  of  Helen,) 
may  nevertheless  have  been  also  the  very  ingredient, 
which  morally  redeemed  the  character  of  the  proceed- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  Greece.  This  it  might  do  by  lifting  it 
out  of  the  region  of  mere  shame  and  baseness,  into  that 
class  of  manful  wrongs,  which  they  habitually  regarded 
as  matters  to  be  redressed  indeed  by  the  strong  hand, 
but  never  as  merely  infamous.  Hence,  when  we  find 
the  Greeks  full  of  disgust  and  of  contempt  towards 
Paris,  it  is  only  for  the  effeminacy  and  poltroonery  of 
character  which  he  showed  in  the  war.  His  original 
crime  was  probably  palliated  to  them  by  its  seeming  to 
involve  something  of  manhood  and  of  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture. So  that  we  may  thus  have  to  seek  the  key  to 
the  inadequate  sense  among  the  Greeks  of  the  guilt  of 
Paris  in  that  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  capital 
weakness  of  their  morality ;  namely,  its  light  estima- 
tion of  crimes  of  violence,  and  its  tendency  to  recog- 
nise their  enterprise  and  daring  as  an  actual  set-off 
against  whatever  moral  wrong  they  might  involve. 

The  chance  legend  of  Hercules  and  Iphitus,  in  the 
Odyssey,  affords  the  most  valuable  and  pointed  illustra- 
tion of  the  great  moral  question^  between  Paris  and 
Menelaus,  which   lies  at   the  very  foundation   of  the 
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great  structure  of  the  Iliad.  For  in  that  case  also,  we 
seem  to  find  an  instance  of  abominable  crime,  which 
notwithstanding  did  not  destroy  the  character  of  its 
per])etrator,  nor  prevent  his  attaining  to  Olympus ;  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason,  than  that  it  was  a  crime 
such  as  had  probably  required  for  its  commission  the 
exercise  of  masculine  strength  and  daring. 

There  remained,  however,  even  according  to  con- 
temporary ideas,  quite  enough  of  guilt  on  the  part  of 
Paris.  The  abduction  and  corruption  of  a  prince's  wife, 
combined  with  his  personal  cowardice,  his  constant 
levity  and  vacillation,  and  his  reckless  indifference  to 
his  country's  danger  and  affliction,  amply  suffice  to 
warrant  and  account  for  Homer's  having  represented 
him  as  a  personage  hated,  hateful,  and  contemptible. 
But  while  the  foregoing  considerations  may  explain 
the  feelings  and  language  of  the  Greeks,  otherwise 
inexplicable,  there  still  remains  enough  of  what  at  first 
sight  is  puzzling  in  the  conduct,  if  not  in  the  senti- 
ments, of  the  Trojans. 

We  ask  onrselves,  how  could  the  Trojans  endure,  or 
how  could  Homer  rationally  re[)resent  them  as  endur- 
ing, to  see  the  glorious  wealth  and  state  of  Priam,  with 
their  own  lives,  families,  and  fortunes,  put  upon  the  die, 
rather  than  surrender  Helen,  or  support  Paris  in  with- 
holding her  ?  The  people  hate  him  :  the  wise  Antenor 
opens  in  public  assembly  the  proposal  to  restore  Helen 
to  the  Greeks:  Hector,  the  prince  of  greatest  influ- 
ence, almost  the  actual  governor  of  Troy,  knew  his 
brother's  guilt,  and  reproached  him  with  it^.  How  is 
it  that,  of  all  these  elements  and  materials,  none  ever 
become  effective? 

We  must,  I  think,  seek  the  answer  to  the  questions 
a  II.  iii.  46-57. 
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partly  in  the  difference  of  the  moral  tone,  and  the 
moral  code,  among  Greeks  and  Trojans ;  partly  in  the 
difference  of  their  political  institutions. 

We  shall  find  it  probable  that,  although  the  osten- 
sible privileges  of  the  people  were  not  less,  yet  the 
same  spirit  of  freedom  did  not  pervade  Trojan  insti- 
tutions ;  that  their  kings  were  followed  with  a  more 
servile  reverence  by  the  people  ;  that  authority  was  of 
more  avail,  apart  from  rational  persuasion ;  that  amidst 
equally  strong  sentiments  of  connection  in  the  family 
and  the  tribe,  there  was  much  less  of  moral  firmness 
and  decision  than  among  the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  also 
a  far  less  close  adherence  to  the  great  laws  of  conjugal 
union,  which  had  been  violated  by  the  act  of  Paris. 
Indeed  it  would  appear  from  the  allusion  of  Hector  to 
a  tunic  of  stoned  that  Paris  was  probably  by  law  sub- 
ject to  stoning  for  the  crime  of  adultery:  a  curious 
remnant,  if  the  interpretation  be  a  correct  one,  of  the 
stern  traits  of  pristine  justice  and  severity,  still  re- 
membered amidst  a  prevalent  dissolution  of  the  stricter 
moral  ties. 

Although  it  results  from  our  previous  inquiries  that 
the  plebeian  substratum.,  so  to  speak,  of  society,  was 
perhaps  nearly  the  same  in  both  countries,  yet  the 
opinions  of  the  masses  would  not  then  have  the  same 
substantiveness  of  character,  nor  so  much  independence 
of  origin,  as  in  times  of  Christianity,  and  of  a  more  ela- 
borate development  of  freedom  and  its  main  conditions. 
Then,  much  more  than  now,  the  first  propelling  power 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  would  be  from  the 
high  places  of  society :  and  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the 
community,  if  not  in  the  lower,  Greece  and  Troy  were, 
while  ethnically  allied,  yet  materially  different  as  to 
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moral  tone.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  no  T)?  in 
Troy. 

If  we  may  trust  the  general  effect  of  Homer's  repre- 
sentations, we  shall  conclude  that  the  Trojans  were 
more  given  to  the  vices  of  sensuality  and  falsehood, 
the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  more  inclined  to  crimes 
of  violence :  in  fact,  the  latter  bear  the  characteristics 
of  a  more  masculine,  and  the  former  of  a  feebler, 
people.  In  the  words  of  Mure,  the  contrast  shadows 
forth  'certain  fundamental  features  of  distinction, 
which  have  always  been  more  or  less  observable,  be- 
tween the  European  and  Asiatic  races'^.' 

On  looking  back  to  the  previous  history  of  Troy,  we 
find  that  Laomedon  defrauded  Neptune  and  Apollo  of 
their  stipulated  hire :  and  Anchises  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained a  breed  of  horses  from  the  sires  belonging  to 
Laomedon,  who  was  his  relative ''.  The  conditions  of 
the  bargain,  under  which  Paris  fought  with  Menelaus, 
are  shamelessly  and  grossly  violated.  Pandarus,  in  the 
interval  of  truce,  treacherously  aims  at  and  wounds 
Menelaus  with  an  arrow  ;  but  no  Trojan  disapproves 
the  deed.  Euphorbus  comes  behind  the  disarmed 
Patroclus,  and  wounds  him  in  the  back ;  and  even 
princely  Hector,  seeing  him  in  this  condition,  then 
only  comes  up  and  dispatches  him.  That  these  were 
not  isolated  acts,  we  may  judge  from  the  circumstance 
that  Menelaus,  ever  mild  and  fair  in  his  sentiments, 
when  he  accepts  the  challenge  of  Paris,  requires  that 
Priam  shall  be  sent  for  to  conclude  the  arrangement, 
because  his  sons — and  he  makes  no  exceptions — are 
saucy  and  faithless,  vTrepcplaXoi  Kai  aTria-Toi^.  This  must, 
I  think,  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  Troy ;  though  he 
mildly  proceeds  to  take  off  the  edge  of  his  reproach  by 
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a  yvoifxr]  about  youth  and  age.  But  the  most  scandah^ns 
of  all  the  Trojan  proceeding's  seems  to  have  been  the 
effort  made,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  have  Menelaus 
put  to  death,  when  he  came  on  a  peaceful  mission  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  his  wife^. 

Nothing  of  this  admiration  for  fraud  apart  from 
force  ap])ears  either  in  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  war,  or  in  their  ])rior  history:  and  the 
passage  respecting  Autolycus,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  appears  to  give  countenance  to  knavery,  takes 
his  case  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary  human  action 
by  placing  it  in  immediate  relation  to  a  deity ;  so  that 
it  illustrates,  not  the  national  character  as  it  was,  but 
rather  the  form  to  which  the  growing  corruptions  of 
religion  tended  to  bring  it.  Yet,  while  Homer  gives 
to  the  Trojans  alone  the  character  of  faithlessness,  he 
everywhere,  as  we  must  see,  vindicates  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  the  stratagems  of  the  war. 
And  if,  as  I  tliink  is  the  case,  I  have  succeeded  in 
proving  above  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was 
less  lively  and  operative  among  the  Trojans  than  among 
the  Greeks,  it  is  certainly  instructive  to  view  that  de- 
ficiency in  connection  with  the  national  want  of  all  re- 
gard for  truth.  This  difference  teaches  us,  that  the  im- 
precations against  perjurers,  and  the  prospects  of  future 
punishment,  were  probably  no  contemptible  auxiliaries 
in  overcoming  the  temptations  to  present  falseness,  with 
which  human  life  is  everywhere  beset. 

As  respects  sensuality,  the  chief  points  of  distinction 
are,  that  we  find  a  particular  relation  to  this  subject 
running  down  the  royal  line  of  Troy  ;  and  that,  whereas 
in  Greece  we  are  told  occasionally  of  some  beautiful 
woman  who  is  seduced  or  ravished  by  a  deity,  in  Troas 
we   find    the   princes  of  the    line   are   those   to  whose 
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names  the  legends  are  attached.  The  inference  is,  that 
in  the  former  case  a  veil  was  thrown  over  such  sub- 
jects, but  that  in  the  latter  no  sense  of  sliame  required 
them  to  be  ke])t  secret.  The  cases  that  come  before 
us  are  those  of  Tithoims,  who  is  said  to  become  the 
husband  of  Aurora;  of  Anchises,  for  whom  Venus  con- 
ceives a  passion  ;  and  of  Paris,  on  whom  the  same  deity 
confers  the  evil  gift  of  desire?,  and  to  whom  she  pro- 
mises the  most  beautiful  of  women,  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus.  All  these  are  stories,  which  seem  to  have  tended 
to  the  fame  of  the  parties  concerned  on  earth,  and  by 
no  means  to  their  discredit  with  the  Immortals.  And 
again,  if,  as  some  may  take  to  be  the  case,  we  are  to 
interpret  the  three  vv/ucpai^  of  Troas  as  local  deities,  how 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  Homer  should  thus  describe 
them  as  tainted  with  passions,  which  nowhere  ajipear 
among  the  corresponding  order  within  the  Greek 
circle  !  There,  male  deities  alone  are  licentious.  Juno, 
Minerva,  Diana,  and  Persephone,  whom  alone  we  can 
call  properly  Greek  goddesses  of  the  period,  have  no 
such  impure  connection  witli  mortals,  as  the  goddesses 
both  of  the  Trojan  and  of  the  Phoenician  traditions. 

We  hear  indeed  of  Orion',  who  was  also  the  choice 
of  Aurora:  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  belonged 
more  to  the  Trojan  than  to  the  Greek  branch  of  the 
common  stem.  To  the  Greek  race  he  cannot  have  been 
alien,  as  he  is  among  Greek  com])any  in  the  Eleventh 
Odyssey  :  but  then  he  is  not  there  as  an  object  of 
honour;  he  appears  in  a  state  of  modified  suffering, 
engaged  in  an  endless  chase''.  We  also  find  lasion, 
probably  in  Crete,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  loved 
by  Ceres' :  but  he  was  immediately  consumed  for  it  by 

s  11.  xxiv.  30.  ^  Sup.  p.  162.  '  0(1.  V.  i2r. 

k  Od.  xi.  572.  1  Od.  V.  128. 
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the  tliunderbolt  of  Jupiter.  And  so  the  detention  of 
Ulysses  by  the  beautiful  and  immortal  Calypso  is  not 
in  Homer  a  glory,  but  a  calamity;  and  it  allays  none  of 
the  passionate  longings  of  that  hero  for  his  wife  and 
home. 

The  marked  contrast,  which  these  groups  of  inci- 
dents present,  is  perhaps  somewhat  heightened  by  the 
enthusiastic  observation  of  the  Trojan  Elders  on  the 
Wall  in  the  Third  Iliad '.  Though  susceptible  of  a 
good  sense,  yet,  when  the  old  age  of  the  persons  is 
taken  into  view,  the  passage  seems  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  Trojan  character  at  large,  rather  than  the 
Greek  :  and  perhaps  it  may  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
licentious  glances  of  the  Suitors"^  If  so,  it  is  very 
significant  that  Homer  should  assign  to  the  most 
venerable  elders  of  Troy,  what  in  Greece  he  does  not 
think  of  imputing  except  to  libertines,  who  are  about 
to  fall  within  the  svveep  of  the  divine  vengeance. 

The  difference  between  the  races  in  this  respect 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  rooted,  for  there  is  evi- 
dently some  corresponding  difference  between  their 
views  and  usages  in  respect  to  marriage. 

The  character  of  Priam,  which  has  been  so  happily 
conceived  by  Mure",  undoubtedly  bears  on  its  very 
surface  the  fault  of  over  indulgence,  along  with  the 
virtues  of  gentleness  and  great  warmth  and  keenness 
of  the  affections.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
poems  warrant  our  treating  him  as  individually  disso- 
lute. His  life  was  a  domestic  life  :  but  the  family  was 
one  constructed  according  to  Oriental  manners.  Ac- 
cording to  those  manners,  polygamy  and  wholesale 
concubinage  were  in  some  sense  the  privilege,  in  an- 

1  II.  iii.  154-60.  '"  Od.  xviii.  160-212. 

"  Lit.  Clreece.  vol.  i.  p.  341  and  fipqq. 
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other  view  almost  the  duty,  of  his  station  ;  confined,  as 
these  abuses  must  necessarily  be  from  their  nature  (and 
as  they  even  now  are  in  Turkey),  to  the  highest  ranks 
wherever  they  prevail.  The  houseliold  of  Priam,  not- 
withstanding his  diversified  relations  to  women,  is  as  re- 
gularly organized  as  that  of  Ulysses :  and  when  he  speaks 
of  his  vast  family,  constituted  as  it  was,  he  makes  it 
known  to  Achilles,  in  a  moment  of  agonizing  sorrow, 
and  evidently  by  way  of  lodging  a  claim  for  sympathy", 
though  the  effect  upon  modern  ears  may  be  somewhat 
ludicrous.  'I  had,'  he  says,  'fifty  sons:  nineteen  from 
a  single  womb :  the  rest  from  various  mothers  in  my 
palace.'  He  might  have  added  that  he  had  also  twelve 
daughters?,  whom  he  probably  does  not  need  to  men- 
tion on  the  occasion,  as  in  this  department  he  was  not 
a  bereaved  parent. 

Hecuba,  the  mother  of  the  nineteen,  was  evidently 
possessed  of  rights  and  a  position  peculiar  to  herself. 
The  very  passage  last  quoted  distinguishes  her  from 
the  jvvalKe^,  and  throughout  the  poem  she  moves 
alone^. 

Of  the  children  of  Priam  we  meet  with  a  great  number 
in  various  places  of  the  poem. 

There  are,  I  think,  five  expressly  mentioned  as 
children  of  Hecuba. 

Hector,  II.  vi.  87.  Laodice,  vi.  252. 

Helenus,  ibid.  Deiphobus,  II.  xxii.  2)2>3- 

Paris,  (because  Hecuba  was  hvph  to  Helen,)  II.  xxiv. 

Next,  we  have  two  children  of  Laothoe,  daughter  of 
Altes,  lord  of  the  Lelegians  of  Pedasus. 

Lycaon,  II.  xxi.  84.  Polydorus,  ibid.  91. 

II.  xxiv.  493-7.  P  II.  vi.  248. 


11.  XXIV.  493-7.  P  11.  VI. 

See  particularly  vi.  87  and  seqq.  364  and  seqq 
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Next  Gorgythion,  son  of  Kastianeira,  who  came  from 
Aisiime,  (IJ.  viii.  302). 

Then  we  have,  without  mention  of  the  mother, 

Agathon        1  Troilos,  II.  xxiv.  257. 

Pammon         )  .       Echemmon'',  v.  159. 

Antiphonos    Y     '    ^     '    Chromios'",  ibid. 

TT.  1  I       249-51.  ,  .      ,  . 

Hippothoos     I  Antiphos,  iv. 490.  xi,  loi. 

Dios  J  Cebriones,  viii.  318. 

Cassandra,  xxiv.  699.        Polites,  ii.  791. 
Mestor,  xxiv.  257. 
And,  lastly,  illegitimate  {v66oi), 

Isos,  II.  xi.  loi.  Democoon,  iv.  499. 

Doryclos,  xi.  489.  Medesicaste,  xiii.  173. 

The  most  important  conclusion  derivable  from  the 
comparison  of  the  names  thus  collected  is,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Priam,  and  consequently  their  mothers,  fell  into 
three  ranks  : 

1 .  The  children  of  Hecuba. 

2.  The  children  of  his  other  wives. 

3.  The  children  of  concubines,  or  of  chance  attach- 
ments, who  were,  voQoi^  bastards. 

The  name  voQo^  with  Homer,  at  least  among  the 
Greeks,  ordinarily  marks  inferiority  of  condition. 
The  mothers  of  the  four  voQoi  are  never  named.  This 
may,  however,  be  due  to  accident.  At  any  rate 
Lycaon  appears  to  have  the  full  rank  of  a  prince : 
he  was  once  ransomed  with  the  value  of  a  hundred  oxen, 
and,  when  again  taken,  he  promises  thrice  as  much  ; 
again,  in  describing  himself  as  the  half-brother  of  Hector, 
he  avows  notliing  like  spurious  birth.     The  reference 

"^  Possibly  one  of  these  is  v66os,  the  two  woukl  be  the  charioteer  ; 

illegitimate  :     for    they    are    to-  who  was  commonly,  though  not 

gether  in   the    same   chariot,  as  always,  an  inferior. 
Antiphus  and  Isus  were.    One  of 
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to  him  by  Priam  explains  his  position  more  clearly,  and 
places  it  beyond  doubt  that  Laothoe  was  recognised  as 
a  wife,  for  she  brought  Priam  a  large  dowry^;  and  if 
her  sons  be  dead,  says  the  aged  king,  '  it  will  be  an 
affliction  to  me  and  to  their  mother.'  The  language 
used  in  another  passage  about  Polydorus  is  also  con- 
clusive*. He  is  described  as  the  youngest  and  dearest 
of  the  sons  of  Priam,  which  evidently  implies  his  being 
in  the  fullest  sense  a  member  of  the  family.  Again, 
in  the  palace  of  Priam  there  were  separate  apartments, 
not  for  the  nineteen  only,  but  for  the  fifty.  Thus  they 
seem  to  have  included  all  the  three  classes.  So  that 
it  is  probable  enough  that  the  state  of  illegitimacy  did 
not  draw  the  same  clear  line  as  to  rank  in  Troy,  which 
it  di'ew  in  Greece. 

Laothoe,  mother  of  Lycaon  and  Polydorus,  was  a 
woman  of  princely  rank  :  and  when  Lycaon  says  that 
Priam  had  many  more  besides  her^, 

Tov  5'  exf  Ovyarepa  Dpia/xos,  TioWas  8e  Kal  aWas, 

he  probably  means  many  more  of  the  same  condition, 
wives  and  other  well-born  women,  who  formed  part  of 
his  family. 

So  that  Homer,  in  all  likelihood,  means  to  describe 
to  us  the  threefold  order, 

I.  Hecuba,  as  the  principal  queen. 

2,.  Other  wives,  inferior  but  distinctly  acknowledged. 

3.  Either  concubines  recognised  as  in  a  position 
wholly  subordinate,  or  women  who  were  in  no  perma- 
nent relation  of  any  kind  with  Priam. 

Beyond  the  case  of  Priam,  we  have  slender  means  of 
ascertaining  the  usages  and  ideas  of  marriage  among 
the  Trojans.  We  have  Andromache,  wife  of  Hector ; 
Helen,  a  sort  of  wife  to  Paris ;  Theano,  wife  to  Antenor, 

"  II.  xxii.  51,  3.  *■  II.  XX.  407.  xxi.  79,  95.  u  11.  xxi.  88. 
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and  priestess  of  Minerva  ;  wlio  also  took  charge  of  and 
brought  up  his  illegitimate  son  Pedasus''.  The  manner 
in  which  this  is  mentioned,  as  a  fiivour  to  her  husband, 
certainly  shows  that  the  mark  of  bastardy  was  not  wholly 
overlooked,  even  in  Troy.  But,  besides  this  Pedaeus,  we 
meet  in  different  places  of  the  Iliad  no  less  than  ten 
other  sons  of  Antenor,  all,  I  think,  within  the  fighting 
age.  This  is  not  demonstrative,  but  it  raises  a  pre- 
sumption that  some  of  them  were  probably  the  sons  of 
other  wives  than  Theano ;  who  is  twice  described  as 
Theano  of  the  blooming  cheeks,  and  can  hardly  there- 
fore be  su])posed  to  have  reached  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life^. 

But  it  is  clear  from  the  important  case  of  Priam, 
even  if  it  stands  alone,  that  among  the  Trojans  no 
shame  attaches  to  the  plurality  of  wives,  or  to  having 
many  illegitimate  children,  the  birth  of  various  mothers. 
It  is  possible  that  the  manners  of  Troy,  with  regard  to 
polygamy,  were  at  this  time  the  same  (unless  as  to  the 
reason  given,)  with  those  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the 
Germans  of  his  own  day:  Singulis  luvoribus  contenti 
sunt;  ea'ceptis  admodiim  paucis,  qui,  non  libidine,  sed  ob 
nobilitatem,  plurimis  nuptiis  ambiuntur'^ .  We  must  add 
to  this,  that  Paris,  in  detaining  as  his  wife  the  spouse 
of  another  man  still  living,  does  an  act  of  which  we 
have  no  example,  to  which  we  find  no  approximation, 
in  the  Greek  manners  of  the  time.  Its  sinfnificance 
is  increased,  when  we  find  that  after  his  death  she  is 
given  to  Deiphobus :  for  this  further  union  alters  the 
individual  trait  into  one  which  is  national.  Her  Greek 
longings,  as  well  as  her  remorse  for  the  surrender  of 
her  honour  to  Paris,  afford  the  strongest  presumption 

"^  II.  V.  71.  y  11.  vii.  298.  xi.  224. 

'■  Tac.  Germ.  c.  18. 
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that  the  arrangement  could  hardly  have  been  adopted 
to  meet  her  own  inclination ;  and  that  it  must  have 
been  made  for  her  without  her  choice,  as  a  matter  of 
supposed  family  or  political  convenience. 

We  seem  therefore  to  be  justified  in  concluding  that, 
as  singleness  did  not  enter  essentially  into  the  Trojan 
idea  of  marriage,  so  neither  did  the  bond  with  them 
either  possess  or  even  a])proximate  to  the  character  of 
indissolubility.  The  difference  is  very  remarkable  be- 
tween the  horror  which  attaches  to  the  first  crime  of 
j^gisthus  in  Greece,  the  corruption  of  Clytemnestra, 
though  it  was  analogous  to  the  act  of  Paris,  and  the 
indifference  of  the  Trojans  to  the  offence  committed  by 
their  ow^n  prince.  We  have  no  means  indeed  of  know- 
ing directly  how  iEgisthus  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
around  him,  during  the  period  which  preceded  the  re- 
turn and  murder  of  Agamemnon.  But  we  find  that 
Jupiter,  in  the  Olympian  Court,  distinctly  describes 
his  adultery  as  a  substantive  part  of  his  sin^ ; 

COS  KoX  vvv  Atycados  v-nepjjiopoi'   ArpetSao 

yrijji   ako^oi;  \xvt](JTi]v,  tov  8'  tKTave.  voaTi]aavTa. 

And  I  think  we  may  rest  assured,  that  Jupiter  never 
would  give  utterance  on  Olympus  to  any  rule  of 
matrimonial  morality,  higher  than  that  which  was  ob- 
served among  the  Greeks  on  earth. 

So  again,  it  was  a  specific  part  of  the  offence  of  the 
Suitors  in  the  Odyssey,  that  they  sought  to  wed  Penelope 
while  her  husband  was  alive'' ;  that  is  to  say,  before  his 
death  was  ascertained,  though  it  was  really  not  extra- 
vagant to  presume  that  it  had  occurred. 

From  both  these  instances,  and  more  especially  from 
the  last,  we  must,  I  think,  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
moral  code  of  Greece  was  far  more  adverse  to  the  act 

«  Od.  i.  35.  ''  Od.  xxii.  37. 
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of  Paris,  considered  as  an  offence  against  matrimonial 
laws,  than  the  corresponding  rule  in  Troy. 

In  connection  Avith  this  topic,  we  may  notice,  how  Ho- 
mer has  overspread  the  Dardanid  family,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  war  as  well  as  in  fonner  times,  with  redundance  of 
persona!  heanty.  Of  Paris  we  are  prepared  to  hear  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  Hector  lias  also  the  aiSo^  ayi]T(w*^ ; 
and,  even  in  his  old  age,  the  oyp-i^  aya6>]  of  Priam  was 
admired  by  Achilles'^.  Deijdiobus  again  is  called  Oeoel- 
KeXoi  and  6eoeiSt]9^,  and  on  two  of  Priam's  daughters 
severally  does  Homer  bestow  the  praise  of  being  each  the 
most  beautifiiH  among  tliem  alb  With  this  was  a|)pa- 
rently  connected,  in  many  of  them,  effeminacy,  as  well 
as  insolence  and  falseness  of  character;  for  we  must 
suppose  a  groundwork  of  truth  in  the  wrathful  in- 
vective of  their  father,  who  describes  his  remaining 
sons  as  (II.  xxiv.  261.) 

y}r€V(TTaC  t  6pyr](TTai  re,  \opoiTVT:Cr]iyLV  apiuTOL, 
apvGiV  178'  €pL(f)(i>v  iTnb7][jLtoL  apTraKTrjpes. 

An  invective,  which  completely  corresponds  with  the 
Greek  belief  concerning  their  general  character  in  the 
Third  Book^.  The  great  Greek  heroes  are  also  beautiful ; 
but  their  mere  beauty,  particularly  in  the  Iliad,  is  for 
the  most  part  kept  carefully  in  the  shade. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  political  institutions  of 
Troy.  Less  advanced  towards  organization,  and  of  a 
less  firm  tone  than  in  Greece,  they  will  help  to  explain 
how  it  could  happen  that  a  people  should  bear  pro- 
longed calamity  and  constant  defeat,  and  could  pass  on 
to  final  ruin,  for  the  wicked  and  wanton  wrong  of  an 
individual  prince. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  the  idea  of  hereditary  suc- 

"  II.  xxii.  370.  <l  II.  xxiv.  632.         f  The  sense  of  apurros  in  Ho- 

^  II.  xii.  94.  and  Ocl.  iv.  276.  mcr,  though  emphatic,  is  not  ab- 

See  also  the  case  of  Euphorbus,  II.  sohitc. 

xvii.  51.  g  IL  iii,  106. 
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cession  was  definite,  as  well  as  familiar,  in  Greece.  In 
Troy  it  ap])ears  to  liave  been  less  so.  And  tliis  is  cer- 
taijily  what  we  might  expect  from  the  recognition  in 
any  form,  however  qnalified,  of  ])olygamy.  It  tends  to 
confonnd  the  ])0!;ition  of  any  one  wife,  although  sup- 
posed sujireme,  with  that  of  others  ;  and  in  confound- 
ing the  order  of  succession,  as  among  the  issue  of 
different  wives,  it  altogether  breaks  up  the  sim])Iicity 
of  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

And  again,  if,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Trojan 
race  had  a  less  developed  capacity  for  political  organ- 
ization, they  would  be  less  likely  to  establish  a  clear 
rule  and  practice  of  succession,  which  is  a  primary  ele- 
ment of  j)olitical  order  in  well-governed  countries. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  Asiatic  rule  of  inheritance 
is,  T  admit,  indirect  and  scanty:  nor  do  I  attcni])t  to 
place  what  1  have  now  to  offer  in  a  rank  higher  than 
that  of  probable  conjecture. 

I.  Sar|)edon  was  clearly  leader  of  the  Lycians,  with 
some  kind  of  precedence  over  Glaucus. 

The  general  tenour  of  the  poem  clearly  gives  this 
impression.  He  speaks  and  acts  as  the  person  i)rinci- 
]>ally  responsible*.  But  by  birth  he  was  inferior  to 
Glaucus;  for  he  was  the  grandson  of  Bellerophon  only 
in  the  female  line  through  Laodamia,  while  Glaucus 
stood  alone  in  the  male  line  through  Ilippolochus.  I 
do  not  venture  to  rely  much  on  the  mere  order  of  the 
names  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  press  the  fact,  which 
indeed  is  not  needed  for  the  argument,  that  it  makes 
Laodamia  junior  to  Hii)polochus.  It  will  be  said  that 
Sarpedon  was  in  chief  connnand,  because  he  was  of 
superior  merit.  But  among  the  Greeks  we  have  no 
instance  in  which  superior  merit  gives  ])reeminence  as 
f  See  II.  V,  482. 
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against  birth.  And  the  reputation  of  divine  origin  clearly 
could  not  put  aside  the  prior  right  of  succession. 

Again,  both  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus  are  both  expressly 
called  /3aa-A'>?§',  kings.  Now,  they  were  first  cousins, 
and  they  belonged  to  the  same  kingdom.  Hippolochus 
was  perhaps  still  alive*' ;  for  he  gave  Glaucus  a  parting 
charge,  and  his  death  is  not  mentioned.  In  Greece  we 
find  the  heir  apparent  called  king,  namely,  Achilles  : 
but  the  title  is  never  given  to  more  than  one  person 
standing  in  the  line  of  succession.  A  possible  expla- 
nation, I  think,  is,  that  the  Lycian  kingdom  had  been 
divided' :  but  if  this  be  not  so,  then  the  use  of  the  term 
seems  to  prove  that  in  Asia  all  the  children  of  the 
common  ancestor  stood,  or  might  stand,  upon  the  same 
footing  by  birth  :  and  as  if  it  was  left  to  other  causes, 
instead  of  to  a  definite  and  single  rule,  to  determine 
who  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 

2.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work*%  I  have  stated  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  jEneas  represented  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Dardanus,  But,  whether  he 
did  so  or  not,  it  is  suflficiently  clear  from  the  Iliad  that 
he  was  not  without  pretensions  to  the  succession.  The 
dignity  of  his  father  Anchises  is  marked  by  his  remain- 
ing at  Dardania,  and  not  appearing  in  the  court  of 
Priam.  iEneas  habitually  abstains  from  attending  the 
meetings  or  assemblies  for  consultation,  in  which 
Priam,  where  they  are  civil,  and  Hector,  where  they 
are  military,  takes  the  lead.  Achilles  taunts  him  ex- 
pressly with  looking  forward  to  the  succession  after 
the  death  of  Priam,  and  with  the  anticipation  of  public 
lands  which  he  was  to  get  from  the  Trojans  forthwith, 
if  he  could  but  slay  the  great  Greek  warrior.    The  par- 

"  II.  xii.319.  ii   I!,  vi.  207.  '  11.  vi.  193. 

^   On  tlie  (iva^  dv8f)u>v,  see  Acliyeis,  sect.  ix. 
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ticular  succession,  to  which  the  taunt  refers,  is  marked 
out ;  it  is  the  dominion,  not  over  the  mere  Darda- 
nians,  but  over  the  Tpwe?  iTnroSafxoi^.  In  following 
down  the  genealogy,  iEneas  does  not  adhere  to  either 
of  the  two  lines  (from  Ilus  and  Assaracus  respectively) 
throughout,  as  senior,  and  therefore  supreme ;  but,  after 
putting  the  line  of  Ilus  first  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
chain,  he  places  his  own  birth  from  Anchises  before 
that  of  Hector  from  Priam. 

Apart  from  the  question  which  was  the  older  line, 
the  effect  of  all  these  particulars,  taken  together,  is  to 
show  an  indeterminateness  in  the  rule  of  succession,  of 
which  we  have  no  indication  among  the  Greeks.  Even 
the  incidental  notice  of  the  right  of  Priam  to  give  it  to 
iEneas,  if  he  pleased,  is  as  much  without  example  in 
anything  Homer  tells  us  of  the  Greek  manners,  as  the 
corresponding  power  conferred  by  the  Parliament  on 
the  Crown  in  the  Tudor  period  was  at  variance  with  the 
general  analogies  of  English  history  and  institutions. 

3.  The  third  case  before  us  is  one  in  the  family  of 
Priam  itself.  It  appears  extremely  doubtful  whether 
we  can,  upon  the  authority  of  the  poems,  confidently 
mark  out  one  of  his  sons  as  having  been  the  eldest,  or  as 
standing  on  that  account  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Priam.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems 
rather  to  point  to  Paris ;  while  the  question  lies  be- 
tween him  and  Hector. 

Theocritus^  indeed  calls  Hector  the  eldest  of  the 
twenty  children  of  Hecuba.  But  this  is  an  opinion, 
not  an  authority ;  and  the  number  named  shows  it  to 
be  unlikely  that  he  was  thinking  of  historic  accuracy, 
for  Homer  says,  Hecuba  had  nineteen  sons,  while  she 
had  also  several  daughters'". 

^   XX.  180.  1  Idyll.  XV.  139.  "1   Jl.  xxiv.  496.   vi.  252. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  Hector  was 
the  most  conspicuous  person,  the  most  considerable 
champion  of  the  citj.  He  was  charged  exclusively 
with  the  direction  of  the  war,  and  with  the  regulation 
of  the  supplies  necessary  to  feed  the  force  of  Trojans 
and  of  allies.  Polydamas,  who  so  often  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  affairs,  and  Sarpedon,  when  having  a 
complaint  to  make,  alike  apply  to  him.  iEneas  is  the 
only  person  who  appears  upon  the  field  in  the  same 
rank  with  him,  and  he  stands  in  a  position  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  family  of  Priam.  As  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  family,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  Hector.  He  was,  indeed,  in  actual  exercise 
of  the  heaviest  part  of  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  ^neas, 
in  the  genealogy,  finishes  the  line  of  Assaracns  with 
himself;  and,  to  all  aj)pearance,  as  not  less  a  matter  of 
course,  the  line  of  IIus  with  Hector".  Again,  the  name 
Astuanax,  conferred  by  the  peoj)le  on  his  son,  appears 
to  show  that  the  crown  was  to  come  to  him.  But  all 
this  in  no  degree  answers  the  question,  whether  Hector 
held  his  position  as  probable  king-designate  by  birth, 
or  whether  it  was  rather  due  to  his  personal  qualities, 
and  his  great  and  unshared  responsibilities  and  exer- 
tions. There  are  several  circumstances,  which  may  lead 
us  to  incline  towards  the  latter  alternative. 

(i.)  When  his  parents  and  widow  bewail  his  loss,  it 
is  the  loss  of  their  great  defender  and  chief  glory",  not 
of  one  who  by  death  had  vacated  the  place  of  known 
successor  to  the  sovereignty. 

(2.)  Had  Hector  been  by  birth  assured  of  the  seat 
of  Priam,  his  right  Mould  have  been  sufficient  cause 
for  giving  to  his  son  at  once  the  name  of  Astuanax. 
But  this  we  are  told  the  people  did  for  the  express 

"^  II.  XX.  240.  o  II.  xxii.  56,  433,  507.  xxiv.  29. 
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reason,  that  Hector  was  the  only  real  bulwark  of  Troy. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  in  such  a  case  liis  character  as 
heir  by  birth  would  have  been  wholly  passed  by.  The 
name,  therefore,  appears  to  suggest,  that  it  was  by  prov- 
ing himself  the  bulwark  of  the  throne  that  Hector  had 
become  as  it  were  the  presumptive  heir  to  if^. 

When  Hector  takes  his  child  in  his  arms,  he  prays, 
on  the  infant's  behalf,  that  he  may  become,  like  him- 
self % 

aptTTpeirea  TpoiecraLV, 
<58e  ^ii]V  T   ayaOov,  koX  'TAiou  t^i  avaa-creiV 

that  is,  that  he  may  become  distinguished  and  valiant, 
and  may  mightily  rule  over  the  Trojans.  This  seems  to 
point  to  succession  by  virtue  of  personal  qualities  rather 
than  of  birth. 

There  are  also  signs  that  Paris,  and  not  Hector,  may 
have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Priam,  and  may  have  had 
that  feebler  inchoate  title  to  succession,  which,  in  the 
day  of  necessity,  his  brother's  superior  courage  and  cha- 
racter was  to  set  aside. 

This  supposition  accords  better  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  had  influence  sufficient  to  cause  the  refusal  of 
the  original  demand  for  the  restitution  of  Helen,  peace- 
fully made  by  the  Greek  embassy ;  and  the  endurance 
of  so  much  evil  by  his  country  on  his  behalf. 

It  explains  the  fact  of  his  having  had  a  palace  to 
himself  on  Pergamus ;  a  distinction  which  he  shared 
with  Hector  only"",  for  the  married  sons  as  well  as 
daughters  of  Priam  in  general  slept  in  apartments  with- 
in the  palace  of  their  father^  And  also  it  accords  with 
his  original  expedition,  which  was  evidently  an  affair  of 
great  pains  and  cost ;  and  with  his  being  plainly  next  in 
military  rank  to  Hector  among  the  sons  of  Priam. 

P  II.  vi.  402,  and  xxii.  506.  q  II.  vi.  477. 

r  II.  vi.  313,  317,  370.  s  Ibid.  242-50. 
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Further,  it  would  explain  the  fact,  otherwise  very 
difficult  to  deal  with,  that  alone  among  the  children  of 
Priam,  Paris  or  Alexander  is  honoured  with  the  signi- 
ficant title  of  /5ao-iXeu9.  Helenus  is  called  ava^,  and 
Hector  Trolfxtji'  \au)v,  but  neither  expression  is  of  the 
same  rank,  or  has  a  similar  effect.  This  exclusive  ap- 
plication of  tlie  term  /Baa-iXeu?  is  a  very  strong  piece  of 
evidence,  if,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  it  is  nowhere 
else  applied  in  the  Iliad  to  a  person  thus  selected,  with- 
out indicating  either  the  possession,  or  the  hereditary 
expectancy  of  a  throne. 

And  indeed,  even  if  we  could  show  that  Homer  had 
applied  the  name  (Saa-iXev?  to  two  brothers  in  one 
family,  the  result  would  be  the  same,  as  far  as  the 
main  argument  is  concerned,  for  there  is  no  such  pro- 
nounced mark  of  equality  found  among  brothers  in  any 
of  the  royal  families  of  Greece. 

Again ;  in  considering  the  law  of  succession  among 
the  Greeks,  we  have  found  four  cases  in  the  Catalogue, 
where  contingents  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
two  leaders  seemingly  co-ordinate ;  they  are  in  every 
instance  brothers,  and  the  four  dual  commands  occur 
in  a  total  of  twenty-nine.  Or  let  us  state  the  case  in 
another  form,  so  as  to  include  the  cases  of  Boeotia  and 
Elis.  Among  sixteen  Trojan  contingents,  there  are  but 
six  where  the  chief  authority  is  plainly  in  a  single  hand  ; 
out  of  twenty-nine  Greek  contingents,  there  are  twenty- 
three,  and,  of  the  remaining  six,  four  are  the  cases  of 
brothers.  This  fact  is  material,  as  tending  to  show  a 
looser  and  less  effective  military  organization  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Trojans  and  their  allies,  than  in  those  of 
the  Greeks ;  a  circumstance  w^hich  does  not  prove,  but 
M'hich  harmonizes  with,  the  hypothesis  that  they  w^ere 
wanting  also  in  a  defined  order  of  succession  to  the  seat 
of  political  power. 
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There  are  other  reasons,  inimediat^y  connected  with 
Hector,  for  supposing  that  Homer  intended  to  re])re- 
sent  Paris  as  older  than  his  hrother^  Paris  liad  been  in 
manhood  for  at  least  twenty  years,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  poem,  which  must  at  least  represent  a  long 
period  of  time.  But  Hector  has  one  child  only,  a  babe 
in  arms,  which  is  in  itself  a  presumption  of  his  being 
less  advanced  in  life.  Again,  we  must  suppose  his  age 
probably  to  be  not  very  different  from  that  of  Andro- 
mache. But  it  is  quite  plain  that  she  was  a  young 
mother;  since  after  the  slaughter  of  Eetion,  her  father, 
Achilles  shortly  took  a  ransom  for  her  mother,  who 
thereupon  went  back  to  the  house  of  her  own  father, 
Andromache's  maternal  grandfather,  and  subsequently 
died  there".  If  then  the  grandfather  of  Andromache 
was  alive  when  Tliebe  was  taken,  and  Hector's  age  was 
in  due  proportion  to  her  own,  he  must  in  all  likelihood 
have  been  younger  than  Paris.  Again,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  term  tj^ri  is  nowhere  ascribed  to  Paris,  but  it  is 
assigned  to  Ilector  at  his  death".  Notwithstandino-  its 
complimentary  use  for  Ulysses  in  Od.viii.  135,  that  word 
has  a  certain  leaning  to  early  life.  But  we  have  a 
stronger,  and  indeed  I  think  a  conclusive  argument  in 
the  speech  of  Andromache  after  his  deaths ; 

az'ep.  a'n  alS>vos  i'fo?  wAeo. 
Thus  he  is  distinctly  called  young.     And  we  may  con- 
sider it  almost  certain,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
Paris  was  the  first-born  son  of  Priam  %  but  that  his  right 
of  succession  oozed  away  like  water  from  a  man's  hand. 

The  relations  of  race  between  the  Trojans  and  the 
Greeks    have   already   been    examined,  in    connection 

^  II.  xxiv.  765.   "  II.  \n.  426-8.  convey  this  opiniou  lu  the  words 

"  II.  xxii.  363.  Quid  Paris  ?    ut  salvus  regnet. 

y  II.  xxiv.  725.  vivatque  beatvs,  Cogi  pos^np.  vpgat. 

z  Possibly    Horace    meant    to  Kpist.  I.  ii.  10. 
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with  the  great  Homeric  title  of  ava^  av^pwv  ^ ;  imfler 
some  difficulties,  which  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that 
Homer,  on  almost  every  subject  so  luminous  a  guide, 
is  in  all  likelihood  here,  as  it  were,  retained  on  the 
side  of  silence  ;  and  that  we  have  no  information,  except 
such  as  he  accidentally  lets  fall.  But  he  was  under  no 
such  preoccupation  with  regard  to  the  institutions  of 
Troy ;  so  that,  while  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  same 
amount  of  detail  as  he  has  given  us  with  reference  to  the 
Greeks,  or  the  same  minute  accuracy  as  he  has  there 
observed,  enough  appears  to  supply  a  tolerably  clear 
and  consistent  outline. 

We  have  been  accustomed  too  negligently  to  treat 
the  Homeric  term  Troy,  as  if  it  designated  only  or 
]>ro])erly  a  single  city.  But  in  Homer  it  much  more 
commonly  means  a  country,  with  the  city  sometimes 
called  Troy  for  its  capital,  and  containing  many  other 
cities  beside  it.  The  pro])er  name,  however,  of  the  city 
in  the  poems  is  "L\<09,  not  Tpo'>].  Ilios  is  used  above  an 
hundred  and  twenty  times  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  always  strictly  means  the  city.  The  word  Tpouj  is 
used  nearly  ninety  times,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  means  the  country.  Often  it  has  the  epithets 
evpeia,  epi^ooXog,  epi^coXa^,  which  speak  for  themselves. 
But  more  commonly  it  is  without  an  epithet ;  and  then 
too  it  very  generally  means  the  country.  AMien  the 
Greeks  speak,  for  example,  of  the  voyage  TpoitjvSe,  this 
is  the  natural  sense,  rather  than  to  supj)ose  it  means  a 
city  not  on  the  sea  shore,  and  into  which,  till  the  end 
of  the  siege,  they  did  not  find  their  way  at  all*. 

According  to  the  genealogical  tree  in  the  Twentieth 
Iliad,  Dardanus  built  Dardania  among  the  mountains  : 

'^  Achseis,  sect.  ix.  p.  492.  that  it  may  too  mean  the  district. 

^  One  only  of  tlie  epithets  of  It  is  fuVcoXos,  used  II.  v.  551,  and 
the  word  IHos  seems  to  i)oint  out     in  four  other  places. 
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his  son  Erichthonius  became  wealthy  by  possessions  in 
the  plain ;  and  Tros,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  Trojan  state  and  name^. 

T/owa  8'  ^E.piyOovi.os  TeK€TO  Tpcaeamv  ai>aKTa. 

Thus  the  name  of  Troes  at  that  time  covered  the 
whole  race.  But  the  town  of  Ilios  must,  from  its  name, 
have  been  built  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Ilus,  the  son 
of  Tros.  And  now  the  dynasty  se})arates  into  two  lines, 
as  Assaracus,  the  brother  of  Ilus,  continues  to  reign  in 
Dardania.  Thus  the  local  existence  of  the  Dardanian 
name  is  prolonged ;  for  it  is  jilain  that  the  Dardanian 
throne  was  associated,  at  least  in  dignity,  with  a  rival, 
and  not  a  subordinate,  sovereignty.  Still  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  hills.  It  was  over  these  that  iEneas 
fled  from  Achilles^.  But  even  the  Dardanians  did  not 
wholly  cease  to  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  Tro- 
jans ;  for  not  only  does  Homer  frequently  use  the 
domiuant  name  Troes  for  the  entire  force  o])posed 
to  the  Greeks,  which  is  naming  the  whole  from  the 
principal  part,  but  he  also  uses  the  word  Troes  to  sig- 
nify all  that  part  of  the  force,  which  was  under  the 
house  of  Dardanus  in  either  branch ;  and  he  distin- 
guishes this  portion  from  the  rest  of  the  force  described 
under  the  name  i-TriKovpoi,  at  the  opening  of  the  Trojan 
Catalogue : 

efda  Tore  Tpcoes  re  bteKpidev,  7)8'  ImKovpoi^. 

This  line  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  whole 
force  opposed  to  the  Greeks,  in  sixteen  divisions.  Of 
these  the  eleven  last  bear  each  their  own  national 
name,  beginning  with  the  Pelasgians  of  Larissa,  and 
ending  with  the  Lycians ;  and  they  are  under  leaders, 

a  II.  XX.  230.  ^  Ibid.  189.  ^  H.  ii.  815.     So  likewise 

II.  vi.  III.    xiii.  755.  x-vni.  14.  xviii.  229. 

Q 
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uhoni  the  whole  course  of  the  poem  marks  as  not 
being  Trojan,  but  independent.  These  eleven  evidently 
were  the  e-jriKovpoi  of  ver.  815. 

The  five  first  contingents  are  introduced  and  com- 
manded as  follows : 

1 .  Troes  under  Hector*^ : 

T/ow(Ti  ixkv  r]yefj.6veve  ix^yas  KopvdatoKos  "EKTcap. 

2.  Dardanians,  under  .^neas,  with  two  of  the  (ten) 
sons  of  Antenor,  Archelochus  and  Aeamas,  for  his 
colleagues^. 

AapharuoL'  am   J/px^r  ivs  Trais  'Ay)(taao. 

3.  Trojans  of  Zelea,  at  the  extreme  spur  of  Ida, 
under  Pandarus^: 

oi  be  Zt\(Lai>  kvaiov  VTral  7708a  retaror  "Ibrjs 
Tpwes. 

4.  People  of  Adresteia  and  other  towns,  under 
Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Alerops  of  PercoteS: 

01  8'  ^A8p?;oT€(,ai'  t    (t\ov,  k.  t.  \. 

5.  People  of  Percote  and  other  towns,  under  Asius : 

o'l  8'  apa  YlepK(t)Ti]v,  k.  t.  A. 
And  then  begins  the  enumeration  of  the  Allies,  each 
under  their  respective  national  names. 

It  seems  evident,  that  these  five  first-named  contin- 
gents comprise  the  whole  of  the  subjects  of  the  race  of 
Dardanus.  First  come  the  Trojans  of  the  capital  and 
its  district,  under  Hector.  Then,  taking  precedence  on 
account  of  dignity,  the  Dardanian  division  of  ^Eneas. 
In  the  third  contingent  the  Poet  returns  to  the  name 
Troes,  which,  [  think,  plainly  enough  overrides  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  just  as  in  the  Greek  Catalogue  the 
name  Pelasgic  Argos**  introduces  and  comprehends  a 

'1  Ver.  816.  '  Ver.  819.  ■'  Ver.  824-6.  ir  Ver.  828. 
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number  of  ccjiitingents  tliat  follow,  besides  that  of 
Achilles. 

There  are  several  reasons,  which  tend  plainly  to  this 
conclusion.  The  sense  of  ^leKpiOev  (815)  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  diversity  of  tongues  spoken  (804)  almost  re- 
quire the  division  of  the  force  between  Troes  and  allies  ; 
it  is  also  the  most  natural  division.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  contingents  are  not  indeed  expressly  called  Troes, 
but  this  name,  already  given  to  the  third,  may  include 
them.  We  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  it  does  so, 
when  we  find  clear  proof  that  they  were  not  inde- 
])endent  national  divisions :  for  the  troops  of  Percote 
were  in  the  fifth,  but  the  sons  of  Percosian  Mero])s 
command  the  fourth,  a  fact  inexplicable  if  these  were 
the  forces  of  independent  States,  but  natural  enough 
if  they  were  all  under  the  supremacy  of  Priam  and  his 
house. 

Tn  the  great  battle  of  the  Twelfth  Iliad,  the  Trojans 
are  TreWa^^a  /focr/zj/OeVre?  (xii.  87).  Sarpedon  commands 
the  allies  with  Glaucus  and  Asteropseus  (v.  loi),  thus 
accounting  for  eleven  of  the  sixteen  divisions  in  the 
Catalogue,  ^neas,  with  two  sons  of  Antenor,  com- 
mands the  Dardanians,  thus  disposing  of  a  twelfth. 
Again,  Hector,  with  Polydamas  and  Cebriones,  com- 
mands the  TrXela-Toi  kcu  apicTToi,  evidently  the  division 
standing  first  in  the  Catalogue.  This  makes  the  num- 
ber thirteen.  The  three  remaining  contingents  of  the 
Catalogue  are 

1.  Zelean  Troes,  under  Pandarus,  (since  slain,)  II.  ii. 
824-7. 

2.  Adresteans   &c.   under   Adrestus    and   Amphius, 
(828-34,)  both  slain,  II.  v.  612.  vi.  63. 

3.  Percotians  &c.  under  Asius  (835-9). 

These  three  remaining  divisions  of  the  Catalogue  evi- 
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dently  reappear  in  the  second  and  third  of  the  five 
Divisions  of  the  Twelfth  Book.  The  Second  is  under 
Paris,  with  Alcathoiis,  son-in-law  of  Antenor,  and  Age- 
nor,  one  of  his  sons.  In  the  command  of  the  Third, 
Helenns  and  Deiphobus,  two  sons  of  Priam,  are  asso- 
ciated with,  and  even  placed  before,  Asius.  The  position 
given  in  these  divisions  to  the  family  of  Priam  appears 
to  prove,  that  the  troops  forming  them  w^ere  among  his 
proper  subjects. 

Again,  the  territorial  juxtaposition  of  these  districts, 
between  Phrygia,  which  lay  behind  the  mountains  of 
Ida,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sea  of  Marmora  with  the 
/Ega^an  on  the  other,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  Twenty-fourth  Iliad'  of  the  range  of  country 
within  which  Priam  had  the  preeminence  in  wealth,  and 
in  the  vigour  and  influence  of  his  sons.  Strabo  quotes 
this  passage  as  direct  evidence  that  Priam  reigned 
over  the  country  it  describes,  which  is  rather  more 
than  it  actually  states ;  and  he  says  that  Troas  certainly 
reached  to  Adresteia  and  to  Cyzicus. 

Again,  we  have  various  signs  in  different  passages  of  a 
political  connection  between  the  towns  we  have  named 
and  the  race  of  Priam.  Melanippus,  his  nephew,  was 
employed  before  the  war  at  Percote**.  Democoon',  his 
illegitimate  son,  tended  horses  at  Abydus ;  doubtless, 
says  Strabo'",  the  horses  of  his  father. 

The  partial  inclusion  of  the  Dardanians  within  the 
name  of  Trees  is  further  shown  by  the  verse", 

Ati'eta,  Tp(au>v  j3ov\r](f)6pC 

and  by  the  appeal  of  Helenus  to  ^neas  and  Hector 
jointly,  as  the  persons  chiefly  res})onsible  for  the  safety 

'  Tl.  xxiv.  543-5.  ^  II.  XV.  548.  1  II.  iv.  99. 

"1   P.  585.  n   II.  xiii.  463. 
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of  the  Troes  and  Lycians :  the  name  Lycians  being 
taken  here,  as  in  some  other  places",  to  denote  most 
probably  a  race  akin  to  and  locally  interspersed  with 
the  Trojans. 

But  the  Dardanians  have  more  commonly  their  pro- 
per designation  separately  given  them.  It  never  in- 
cludes the  Troes.  And  we  never  find  the  two  api)ella- 
tions,  Troes  and  Dardans,  covering  the  entire  force. 
Whenever  the  Dardans  are  named  with  the  Troes, 
there  is  also  another  word,  either  i-TrUovpoi,  or  Avkioi. 

The  word  Troes,  it  is  right  to  add,  is  sometimes  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city:  but  the 
occasions  are  rare,  and  perhaps  always  with  contextual 
indications  that  such  is  the  sense. 

Another  sign  that  Priam  exercised  a  direct  9nxe- 
reignty  over  the  territory  which  yielded  the  five  contin- 
gents may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  we  do  not 
find  any  of  his  nephews  in  command  of  them.  They  were 
led  by  their  local  officers,  while  the  brothers  of  Priam 
constituted  a  part  of  the  community  of  Troy,  and  chiefly 
influenced  the  Assembly :  and  their  sons,  though  ap- 
parently more  considerable  persons  than  most  of  those 
local  officers  in  general,  simply  appear  as  acting  under 
Hector  without  special  command.  The  brothers  of 
Priam  are  Lampus,  Clytius,  and  Hiketaon.  His  ne- 
phews and  other  relatives  are  Dolops  the  son  of 
Lampus;  Melanippus  the  son  of  Hiketaon;  Polydamas, 
Hyperenor,  and  Euphorbus,  the  sons  of  Panthous  and 
his  wife  Phrontis. 

Had  the  senior  members  of  the  family  held  local 

sovereignties,  we  should  have  found  their  sons  in  local 

commands.     But  we  find  only  two  sons  of  Antenor  in 

command,  as  either  colleagues  or  lieutenants  of  il^neas, 

o  See  II.  iv.  197,  207.  xv.  485. 
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over  the  Dardans,  whom  we  liave  no  reason  to  suppose 
they  had  any  share  in  ruling. 

Strabo,  indeed,  contends,  that  there  are  nine  sejiarate 
SwaaTecai  immediately  connected  with  TroyP,  besides 
the  eTTiKovpoi.  Of  these  states  one  he  thinks  was  Le- 
legian,  and  was  ruled  over  by  Altes,  father  of  Laothoe, 
one  of  Priam's  wives.  Another  by  Munes,  husband  of 
Briseis.  Another,  Thebe,  by  Eetion,  father  of  Andro- 
mache. Others  he  considers  to  be  represented  by  An- 
chises  and  Pandarus  :  but  this  does  not  well  agree  with 
the  structure  of  the  Catalogue.  lie  refers  also  to  Lyr- 
nessus  and  Pedasus  ;  which  are  nowhere  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  furnishing  contingents,  but  they  had  appa- 
rently been  destroyed,  as  well  as  taken,  by  Achilles. 
He  places  several  of  the  dynasties  in  cities  thus  de- 
stroyed:  and  they  all,  according  to  him,  lay  beyond  the 
limits  marked  out  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Iliad. 

This  assemblage  of  facts  appears  to  point  to  a  very 
great  diversity  of  relations  subsisting  between  Priam, 
with  his  capital,  and  the  states,  cities,  and  races,  of 
which  we  hear  as  arrayed  on  his  side  in  the  war. 
There  are  first  the  cities  of  Troas,  or  Troja  proper,  fur- 
nishing the  five,  or  if  we  except  Dardania  four  out  of 
the  five,  first  contingents  of  the  Catalogue.  Over  these 
Priam  was  sovereign. 

There  are  next  the  cities,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
under  the  Swaa-relai  mentioned  by  Strabo,  such  as 
Thebe,  and  the  cities  of  Altes  and  Munes.  These 
were  probably  in  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the 
sceptre  of  Priam,  as  the  Greek  states  in  general  to 
that  of  Agamemnon. 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  independent  nations.  Of  these 
eleven  named  in  the  Catalogue;  others  are  added  as 
P  Strabo  xiii.  7.  p.  584. 
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newly  arrived  in  the  Tenth  Book*!,  and  further  addi- 
tions were  subsequently  made,  such  as  the  force  under 
Memnon,  and  the  Keteians  under  Kurypvlus'.  Nothing 
perhaps  tends  so  much,  as  the  powerful  assistance  lent 
to  Priam  by  numerous  and  distant  allies,  to  show  how 
justly  in  substance  Horace  has  described  the  Trojan 
war  as  the  conflict  between  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern world.  The  two  confederacies,  which  then  came 
into  collision,  between  them  absorbed  the  whole  known 
world  of  Homer;  and  foreshadowed  the  great  conflicts 
of  later  epochs. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  kingdom  of  Priam,  which  has  thus 
loosely  been  defined. 

The  Bao-tAfi/f  of  the  Trojans  is  less  clearly  marked, 
than  he  is  among  the  Greeks :  for  (as  we  shall  find)  they 
had  no  Boi/X^,  and  therefore  we  have  not  the  same  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  members  of  the  highest  class 
collected  for  separate  action  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Still,  however,  the  name  is  distinctly  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing persons  on  the  Trojan  side,  and  to  no  others. 

1.  Priam,  II.  v.  464,  xxiv.  630. 

2.  Paris,  iv.  96. 

3.  Rhesus,  X.  435. 

4.  Sarpedon,  xii.  319.  xvi.  660. 

5.  Glaucus,  xii.  319. 

Among  the  Trojans,  as  among  the  Greeks,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  kings,  as  they  descended  into  the  vale 
of  years,  to  devolve  the  more  active  duties  of  kingship 
on  their  children,  and  to  retain,  perhaps  only  for  a 
time,  those  of  a  sedentary  character.  Hence  Hector 
at  least  shares  with  Priam  the  management  of  Assem- 
blies, as  it  is  he^  who  dissolves  that  of  the  Second 

q  II.  X.  428-30.       ••  Od.  xi.  519-22.       s  II.  ii.  808.   viii.  489. 
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Book,  and  calls  the  military  one  of  the  Eighth.  Hence, 
too,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  person  responsible  for 
the  burdens  entailed  by  the  war  upon  the  Trojans.  'I  did 
not,'  he  says  to  the  allies,  '  bring  you  from  your  cities 
to  multiply  our  numbers,  but  that  you  might  defend 
for  me  the  wives  and  children  of  Trojans ;  with  this 
object  in  view,  I  exhaust  the  people  for  your  pay  and 
provisions'^.'  Hence  we  have  iE,neas  leading  the  Dar- 
danians,  while  his  father  Anchises  nowhere  appears, 
and,  as  it  must  be  presumed,  remains  in  his  capital. 
Hence,  while  ten  or  twelve  sons  of  Antenor  bear  arms 
for  Troy,  and  two  of  them  are  the  colleagues  of  iE,neas 
in  the  command  of  the  Dardanian  contingent,  their 
father  appears  among  the  S}]/jLoy€povT€9,  who  were 
chief  speakers  in  the  Assembly  within  the  city.  We 
do  not  know  that  Antenor  was  a  king ;  more  probably 
he  held  a  lordship  subordinate  to  Priam,  in  a  relation 
somewhat  more  strict  than  that  between  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greek  chieftains,  and  rather  resembling  that 
between  Peleus  and  Menoetius  ;  but  the  same  custom 
of  partial  retirement  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  case 
of  subaltern  rulers,  as  indeed  it  would  be  dictated  by 
the  same  reasons  of  prudence  and  necessity. 

The  (iaa-iki'fi^  Tijur]  of  Troy  was  not,  any  more  than 
those  of  Greece,  an  absolute  despotism.  In  Troy,  as 
in  Greece,  the  public  affairs  were  discussed  and  settled 
in  the  Assemblies,  though  with  differences,  which  will 
be  noticed,  from  the  Greek  manner  of  procedure.  It 
was  in  the  Assembly  that  Iris,  disguised  as  Polites, 
addressed  Priam  and  Hector  to  advise  a  review  of  the 
army".  And  it  was  again  in  an  Assembly  that  Antenor 
proposed,  and  that  Paris  refused,  to  give  up  Helen  : 
whereupon  Priam  proposed  the  mission  of  Idaeus  to 

t  II.  xvii.  223-6.  "  II.  ii.  795. 
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ask  for  a  truce  .with  a  view  to  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  the  people  assented  to  tlie  i)roposal-'' ; 

ot  8'  apa  Tov  ixdXa  ixev  kXvov  ?)8'  kiriOoino. 

It  was  in  the  Assembly,  too,  that  those  earlier  pro- 
posals had  been  made,  of  which  the  same  personage 
procured  the  defeat  by  corruption. 

Lastly,  in  the  Eighth  Book,  Hector y,  as  we  have 
seen,  holds  a  military  ayoph  of  the  army  by  the  banks  of 
the  Scamander.  At  this  he  invites  them  to  bivouac 
outside  the  Greek  rampart,  and  they  accej)t  his  jiro- 
posal  by  acclamation.  This  Assembly  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  an  argument  a  fortiori  to  show,  that  ordinary 
affairs  were  referred  among  the  Trojans  to  such  meet- 
ings. We  have,  indeed,  no  detail  of  any  Trojan  Assembly 
except  these  three.  But  we  have  references  to  them, 
which  give  a  similar  view  of  their  nature  and  functions. 
Tdaius,  on  his  return,  announces  to  the  Assembly  that 
the  truce  is  granted^.  It  is  plain  that  the  restoration 
of  Helen  was  debated  before,  as  well  as  during  the  war, 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  people;  because  Agamemnon 
slays  the  two  sons  of  Antimachus  on  the  special  ground 
that  the  father  had  there  proposed  that  Menelaus,  if 
not  Ulysses,  should  be  murdered  %  when  they  came  as 
Envoys  to  Troy,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  her 
restoration.  This  Antimachus  was  bribed  by  Paris,  as 
the  Poet  tells  us,  to  oppose  the  measured  Again, 
Polydamas,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  charges  Hector  with 
having  used  him  roughly,  when  he  had  ventured  to  differ 
from  him  in  the  Assemblies,  uj)on  the  ground  that 
he  ought  not,  as  a  stranger  to  the  Trojan  ^riixo^,  to  pro- 
mote dissension  among  them  ^. 

X  II.  vii.  379.  a  II.  xi.  138. 

>■  II.  viii.  489,  542.  ^  Ibid.  123. 

z  II.  vii.  414-7.  *■  II.  xii.  211-14. 
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Trojan  institutions  do  not,  then,  present  to  our  view 
a  greater  elevation  of  the  royal  office.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  remarkable,  that  the  title  of  Stjfxoyepuiv, 
which  Homer  applies  to  the  chief  speakers  of  the 
Trojan  Assembly,  not  being  kings,  is  also  used  by  hiin 
to  describe  Ilus  the  founder  of  the  city''.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible,  perhaps  even  likely,  that  this  title  may 
be  applied  to  Ilus  as  a  younger  son,  if  his  brother 
Assaracus  was  the  eldest  and  the  heir*^. 

But  although  it  thus  appears  that  monarchy  was 
limited  in  Troy,  as  it  was  in  Greece,  and  that  public 
affairs  were  conducted  in  the  assemblies  of  the  ])eople, 
the  method  and  organization  of  these  Assemblies  was 
different  in  the  two  cases. 

1.  The  guiding  element  in  the  Trojan  government 
seems  to  have  been  age  combined  with  rank  ;  while 
among  the  Greeks,  wisdom  and  valour  were  qualifica- 
tions, not  less  available  than  age  and  rank. 

2.  The  Greeks  had  the  institution  of  a  /SouXr],  which 
preceded  and  prepared  matter  for  their  Assemblies. 
The  Trojans  had  not. 

3.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  employed  oratory  as 
a  main  instrument  of  government ;  the  Trojans  did  not. 

4.  The  aged  members  of  the  Trojan  royal  family 
rendered  their  aid  to  the  state,  not  as  counsellors  of 
Priam  in  private  meetings,  but  only  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  people. 

A  few  words  on  each  of  these  heads. 

I.  The  old  men  who  appear  on  the  wall  with  Priam, 
in  the  Third  Book,  are  really  old,  and  not  merely  titular 
or  official  yepovre?;  they  are*^, 

yripdi  bi]  TToAe'/xoto  TreTrai'/uerot. 

There  are  no  less  than  seven  of  them,  besides  Priam. 

d  II.  xi.  37.  e  l\    XX.  232.  f  II.  iii.  150. 
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Three  are  his  })rothers,  Lampus,  Clytiiis,  Hiketaon ; 
the  others  probably  relatives,  we  know  not  in  what 
precise  degree :  Pantlious,  Thymoetes,  Ucalegon,  An- 
tenor.  They  are  called  collectively  the  'Vpwwv  /yyvTope?, 
as  well  as  the  ayopyjrai  ia-OXoL ;  and  they  were  mani- 
festly habitual  speakers  in  the  Assembly. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  life  of  the  Homeric 
poems  that  comes  near  this  aggregation  of  aged  men. 
Now  we  have  no  evidence,  that  their  being  thus  collected 
was  in  any  degree  owing  to  the  war.  Theano,  wife  of 
Antenor,  was  priestess  of  Minerva  in  Troy;  which  makes 
it  most  probable  that  he  resided  there  habitually,  and 
not  only  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  only  group  at  all  apj)roaching  this  is,  where  we 
see  Menoetius  and  Phoenix  at  the  Court  of  Peleus ;  but 
we  cannot  say  whether  this  was  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment. Phoenix,  as  we  know,  was  lord  of  the  Dolopians, 
and  if  so,  could  not  have  been  a  standing  assistant  at 
the  court  of  Peleus  ;  we  do  not  know  that  the  Trojan 
elders  held  any  such  local  position  aj)art  from  Troy, 
even  in  any  single  case  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  knowledge  whether  Phoenix  and  Menoetius, 
even  when  at  the  court  of  Peleus,  took  any  share  in  the 
government  of  his  immediate  dominions  The  name 
yepoi'Tcg,  as  usually  employed  among  the  Greeks  to  de- 
scribe a  class,  had  no  necessary  relation  to  age  whatever. 

Of  the  respect  paid  to  age  in  Greece,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence ;  but  we  find  nothing  like  this  gathering- 
together  of  a  body  of  old  men  to  be  the  ordinary  guides 
of  popular  deliberation  in  the  Assemblies. 

It  is  true  that  we  hear  by  implication  of  both  Hector 
and  Polydamas,  who  were  not  old,  as  taking  part  in 
affairs  :  but  all  the  indications  in  the  Iliad  go  to  show 
that  Hector's  share  in  the  government  of  Troy,  though 
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not  limited  to  the  mere  conduct  of  the  forces  in  the 
field,  yet  arose  out  of  his  military  office,  and  probably 
touched  only  such  matters  as  were  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  war.  Polydamas  evidently  was 
treated  as  more  or  less  an  interloper. 

But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  if  the  middle-aged 
men  of  high  station  and  ability  took  a  prominent  ])art 
in  affairs,  the  existence  of  this  grey-headed  company, 
with  apparently  the  principal  statesmanshij)  of  Troy  in 
their  hands,  forms  a  marked  difference  from  Greek 
manners.  For  in  Greece  at  peace  we  have  nothing- 
akin  to  it ;  while  in  Greece  at  war  upon  the  plain  of 
Troy,  we  see  the  young  Diomed  as  well  as  the  old 
Nestor,  and  the  rather  young  Achilles  and  Ajax,  as 
well  as  the  elderly  Idomeneus,  associated  with  the  mid- 
dle-aged men  in  the  government  of  the  army  and  its 
o]>erations. 

First  then,  I  think  it  plain  that  the  Trojans  had  no 
^ouX?],  for  the  folloM'ing  reasons : 

1.  That  although  we  often  hear  of  deliberations  and 
decisions  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Trojans,  and  we 
have  instances  enough  of  their  holding  assemblies  of 
the  people,  yet  we  never  find  mention  of  a  /3of\>/,  or 
Council,  in  connection  with  them. 

2.  In  the  Second  Book,  Homer  describes  the  Trojan 
ayop^  thus  (II.  ii.  788,  9) : 

ol  8'  ayopa^  ayoptvov  em  Wpiaixoio  6vpy]cnv 
Tjdi'Te<i  Ofxriyepies,  ijixkv  vi.01  r\h\  yepovT€i. 

This  latter  line  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  su})- 
position,  that  Homer  meant  to  describe  a  difference 
between  the  usages  of  the  Trojans,  and  those  of  the 
Greeks;  whose  yepovre?  were  recognised  as  members  of 
the  l3ov\i],  even  when  in  the  Assemblies. 

Of  the  separate  place  of  the  Greek  yepovre^  in  the 
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Assemblies,  we  have  conclusive  proof  from  the  Shield 
of  Achilles  (xviii.  497,  503) : 

Aaol  6'  elv  ayopi]  eaai'  aOpoot' 

and  afterwards, 

ol  ()e  y^povTts 
(tar   CTTt  ^eoTot'Tt  k[9oi9,  lepw  (vl  kvkXu). 

And  again,  where  the  Tthacan  yepovTe?  make  way  for 
Telemaduis.  as  he  passes  to  the  chair  of  his  father. 

But  in  Troy  the  yepovreg  (such  is  probably  the 
meaning  of  II.  ii.  789.)  have  no  separate  function  :  the 
young  and  the  old  meet  together :  while  in  Greece, 
besides  distinct  places  in  the  Assembly,  the  jepovTe? 
had  an  exclusive  function  in  the  (SovXrj,  at  which  they 
met  separately  from  the  young. 

3.  It  would  ap])ear  that  the  ayopt]  was  with  the 
Trojans  not  occasional,  as  with  the  Greeks,  for  great 
questions,  but  habitual.  And  this  agrees  with  the  de- 
scription in  II.  ii.  788.  For  when  Jupiter  sends  Iris  to 
Troy,  she  finds  the  ])eople  in  Assembly,  but  apparently 
for  no  special  purpose,  as  she  immediately,  in  the  like- 
ness of  Polites,  begins  to  address  Priam,  and  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  other  business.  So,  when  Ida^us  came  back 
from  the  Greeks,  he  found  the  Trojan  Assembly  still 
sitting.  All  this  looks  as  if  the  entire  business  of  ad- 
ministering the  government  rested  with  that  body  only. 

I  draw  a  similar  inference  from  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression in  II.  ii.  788,  ayopag  ayopevov.  This  seems  to 
express  that  there  was  a  standing,  probably  a  daily, 
assembly  of  the  Trojans,  not  formally  summoned,  and 
open  to  all  comers,  which  acted  as  the  governing  body 
for  the  state.  The  line  would  then  mean,  not  simply 
'the  Trojans  were  holding  an  assembly,'  but  'the  Trojans 
were  holding  their  assembly  as  usual.' 

The  names   (3ov\euTi]g   and  aynptirh?  appear  to  have 
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been  merely  descriptive,  and  not  titular.  Both  are 
applied  to  the  Trojan  elders. 

And  so  l3ov\ai,  (iovXeveiv,  l3ov\t](p6poi,  are  constantly 
used  without  any,' so  to  speak,  official  meaning.  In 
II.  X.  147,  the  expression  ,3ovXa9  ^ovXeveiu  can  hardly 
mean  '  to  attend  the  ^ouXh,'  for  the  singular  number 
would  be  the  proper  term  for  the  ^ovX^  specially  con- 
voked :  and  I  interpret  it  as  meaning,  to  attend  at  or  to 
hold  the  usual  council.  This  is  among  the  Greeks. 
Among  the  Trojans,  in  II.  x.  415-17,  Dolon  says, 

"EKTOip  jjiev  joiera  toIctiv,  octoi  j3ov\i](p6poi  ela-li'. 
^ovXas  ISovXevei  deiov  Trapa  cn]p.aTi  "iKov, 
i>6(Tcf)Li^  aiTO  (fiXoLa^ov. 

Now  the  word  ^ovXtjcpopo?  is  applied,  II.  xii.  414,  to 
Sarpedon,  as  well  as  in  xiii.463  and  elsewhere  to  iEneas. 
Neither  were  among  tlie  yepovreg  (SovXevrai.  But  fur- 
ther, it  is  applied,  Od.  ix.  112,  to  the  ayopt]  itself: 

Tolcnv  8'  oiiT  ayopai  ^ovXi](p6poL,  oiJre  Oep.LcrTe'i 

And  therefore  the  word,  though  it  means  councillor  in 
a  general  sense,  does  not  mean  officially  member  of  a 
^ovXi],  as  opposed  to  an  ayoph  or  Assembly. 

The  phrase  jSovXa?  ^ovXeuei,  in  the  ])assage  II.  x. 
415-17,  does  not  oppose,  but  supports  what  has  now 
been  said.  It  is  quite  plain  that  this  of  Hector's  was 
a  small  military  meeting,  or  council  of  war,  just  as  in 
viii.489  he  held  an  ayoph,  or  assembly  of  the  army,  both 
Trojans  and  allies  ;  it  was  not  a  meeting  of  a  ^ovXr,  of 
Troy,  because  it  was  held  in  the  field,  far  from  the  city, 
and  without  any  of  the  Elders,  who  were  the  great 
ayopriToi  and  ^ovXevrai  of  Troy ;  for  Hector  had  already 
arranged  (II.  viii.  517-19)  that  the  old  men  should 
remain  in  the  city,  to  defend  the  walls  from  any  night 
attack:  most  of  all  however  because,  as  we  hear  of  no 
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jSovXr)  before  tlio  military  Assembly  in  the  Eighth 
Book,  so  we  hear  of  no  Assembly  following  the  meeting 
for  delibenition  in  the  Tenth.  Generals  in  modern 
times  hold  councils  of  war  :  but  no  parallel  can  be 
drawn  between  them,  and  Councils  for  dispatching  the 
affairs  of  a  State. 

As  we  never  have  occasion  to  become  acquainted 
with  Trojan  politics  in  peace,  we  can  only  argue  the 
case  as  to  the  nonexistence  of  a  council  from  the  state 
of  war.  But  in  Greece,  it  will  be  remembered,  both 
war  and  peace  present  their  cases  of  the  use  of  this 
institution,  as  one  regularly  established,  and  a])pa- 
rently  invested  with  both  a  deliberative  and  an  execu- 
tive character. 

It  is  next  to  be  inquired,  whether  the  Trojans,  like 
the  Greeks,  employed  eloquence,  detailed  argument  as 
furnishing,  and  the  other  parts  of  oratory,  a  main  in- 
strument of  government. 

I  think  it  is  plain,  that  the  decisions  of  their  Assem- 
blies were  governed  rather  by  simple  authority ;  by 
the  avaTToSeiKTai  (pacreif,-,  the  simple  declarations,  of  per- 
sons of  weight. 

The  report  of  the  re-assembled  ayopi]  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Second  Book  begins  with  the  211th  line,  and 
ends  with  the  398th:  occupying  188  lines.  But  the 
Trojan  ayopr]  of  the  same  Book  is  despatched  in  twenty 
one  lines  (788-808). 

A  more  remarkable  example  is  afforded  by  the  se- 
cond Trojan  Assembly  (Il.vii.345-379).  For  this  ayoph 
is  described  as  Seivt],  Terpr^-^vla  ;  and  well  it  might  be,  in 
circumstances  so  arduous.  The  Elders  in  the  Third 
Book  were  of  opinion  that,  beautiful  as  Helen  was,  it 
was  better  to  restore  her,  than  to  continue  the  suffer- 
ings and  dangers  of  the  war.     Accordingly,   Antenor 
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urged  in  this  Assembly  that  she  should  be  restored, 
together  with  the  plundered  property.  He  referred 
also  to  the  recent  breach  of  a  sworn  covenant  on  the 
Trojan  side,  and  said  no  good  could  come  of  it.  This 
he  effects  in  a  speech  of  six  lines  ;  the  first  of  which  is 
the  mere  vocative  address  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  last 
is  marked  as  surplusage  with  the  obelos  (348—53). 

Paris,  the  person  mainly  concerned,  re{)lies.  He  does 
not  address  himself  to  the  Assembly  at  all,  but  to  An- 
tenor :  and  he  disposes  of  the  subject  of  debate  in  eight 
lines  (357-64).  Four  of  them  are  given  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  intentions,  and  four  to  abuse  of 
Antenor. 

It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  subject  more  likely 
to  cause  debate ;  and  excitement  w^e  see  there  was,  but 
after  the  speech  of  Paris,  nothing  more  was  said  about 
Helen,  either  for  or  against  the  restoration.  Priam 
then  arose,  and  in  a  speech  of  eleven  lines  (368-78)  laid 
down  another  plan  of  proceeding,  namely,  by  a  message 
to  the  Greeks  for  a  truce  with  a  view  to  funeral  obse- 
quies, which  was  at  once  accepted. 

Nowhere,  in  short,  among  the  Trojans  have  we  any 
example,  1  do  not  say  of  multiplied  or  lengthened 
speeches,  but  of  real  reasoning  and  deliberation  in  the 
conduct  of  business  :  though  Glaucus  tells  his  story  at 
great  length  to  Diomed  on  the  field  of  battle  (U.  vi. 
145-211),  and  ^neas  to  Achilles  (II.  xx.  199-258) 
nearly  equals  him.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said,  the 
Trojans  are  long  speakers  when  in  battle,  and  short 
when  in  debate :  the  Greeks  copious  in  debate,  but  very 
succinct  in  battle. 

Again,  we  may  observe  the  different  descriptions 
which  the  Poet  has  given  of  the  elocution  of  Nestor, 
and   of  that   of  the  Trojan   Stj/wyepoi/Te^  in   their  re- 
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spective  ayopal.  To  Nestor  (II.  i.  248,  9)  lie  seems  to 
assign  a  soft  continuous  flow  indefinitely  prolonged. 
Theirs  lie  describes  as  resembling  the  oVa  Xeipioea-rrav 
of  grasshoppers  (II.  iii.  151,  2),  a  clear  trill  or  thread  of 
voice,  not  only  without  any  particular  idea  of  length 
attached  to  it,  but  apparently  meant  to  recall  a  sharj) 
intermittent  chirp.  Yet  there  is  an  odd  proof  that  to 
Priam  at  least,  as  one  of  these  old  men,  there  Avas  at- 
tached, by  the  younger  ones,  the  imputation  of  favour- 
ing either  too  many  or  else  too  long  orations.  For, 
in  the  ayoprj  of  the  Second  Book,  Iris  in  the  character 
of  Polites,  though  there  is  no  account  of  what  had 
preceded  her  arrival,  objurgates  Priam  as  both  then 
encouraging  what  may  be  called  indiscriminate  speak- 
ing, and  as  having  formally,  before  the  war,  been  ad- 
dicted to  the  same  practices ; 

0)  yepov,  aleC  toi  jxvOol  (pikoi  cLKptToC  el(nv, 

CO?  TTOT   eTr'  elpi^vris- 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  must  have  been  Homer's 
intention,  while  representing  both  Trojans  and  Greeks 
as  carrying  on  public  affairs  in  their  public  Assemblies, 
to  draw  a  very  marked  distinction  between  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  that  powerful  engine  of  oratory, 
which  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  former,  as 
well  as  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Greek  history. 

And  it  is  important,  that  nowhere  does  a  sentiment 
escape  the  lips  of  a  Trojan  chieftain,  which  indicates  a 
consciousness  of  the  political  value  of  oratory.  Ulysses, 
in  a  state  of  peace,  describes  before  the  Pha?aciaiis 
beauty  and  eloquence  as  the  noblest  gifts  of  the  gods  to 
man^^:  and  employs  eVea  and  j/009,  eloquence  and  intel- 
ligence, as  convertible  terms.  Polydamas,  when  re- 
buking Hector  in  the  Thirteenth  Iliad,  delivers  a  pas- 

fe   II.  ii.  796.  I'   Od.  viii.  170,  5,  7. 
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sage  in  many  respects  strikingly  analogous.  He  speaks, 
however,  of  v6o?  and  ^ovXt],  mind  and  counsel';  he 
does  not  drop  a  word  relating  to  public  speech  or  to 
eloquence  as  instruments  of  government,  though  he 
describes  the  mental  quality  and  the  habit  which  he 
names  as  of  priceless  value  for  the  benefit  of  States. 

The  phrases  applied  to  the  Trojan  elders  appear  to 
indicate,  that  they  derived  their  political  character 
from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Assembly,  and 
from  that  alone.  For  the  word  Srjfxoyepcov  indicates  an 
elder  acting  in  and  among  the  oPjfxo?,  or  people.  And 
this  name  the  Poet  uses  but  twice :  once  in  II.  iii.  149, 
where  he  enumerates  the  eight  persons,  who  bore  that 
character  in  Troy ;  and  once  with  reference  to  Ilus  (II. 
ii.  372).  Homer  nowhere  employs  this  term  for  any  of 
the  Greeks. 

The  want  of  the  ^ouXr]  shows  us,  that  there  was  no 
balance  of  forces  in  the  Trojan  polity,  less  security 
against  precipitate  action,  more  liability  to  high-handed 
insolence  and  oppression  of  the  people,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  unless  the  danger  had  been  neutralized  by 
mildness  or  lethargy  of  character,  likewise  in  all  like- 
lihood to  revolutionary  change. 

Again,  on  the  Trojan  side  we  do  not  find  the  silence 
and  self-possession  of  the  Greeks.  After  the  enume- 
ration in  the  Third  Book,  at  its  opening,  we  find  that 
the  Trojans  marched  with  din  and  buzz : 

Tpwes  [x€i'  KXayyfi  t   ero-fj  t'  laav,  opviOes  Hos' 

but  as  to  the  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  they  marched 
in  profound  silence  :  and  the  Poet  skilfully  heightens 
the  contrast  by  mentioning  that  they  breathed  forth 

'  II.  xiii.  726-34. 
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wliat  tlioy  (lid  not  articulate,  and  that  they  were  steeled 
with  firm  resolution  to  stand  by  one  another"^ : 

01  8'  &p   Icrav  (Tiyi]  [xevea  Trreioires"    A)(aioi, 

We  are  finally  told  that  each  leader  indeed  gave  the 
word  to  his  men,  while  all  beside  were  mute': 

01  8'  ciAAoi  aKi]V  laav,  ovbi  Ke  (pau]i 
Toacrov  kauv  eTrea^at  ix^ovT  iv  aTi'iOiaiv  avbyjv, 
(TLyfj  8et8tore?  a-qfxdvTopas' 

but  from  the  Trojans  there  arose  a  sound,  like  that  of 
sheep  bleating  for  their  lambs"': 

ws  Tpu)0)V  aXaX-qrb'i  ava  crrpaTov  dvpvv  dpojpet. 

And,  again,  we  find  the  relation  of  the  burning  of 
the  dead  given  with  the  usual  consistency  of  the  Poet. 
The  men  of  the  two  armies  met  :  and  on  both  sides 
they  shed  tears  as  they  lifted  their  lifeless  comrades  on 
the  wagons  :  but,  he  adds,  there  was  silence  among  the 
Trojans, 

ovt)   et'a  KXaUiV  V\piap.o^  fxeyas' 

and  it  was  because  the  king  had  felt  that  there  would 
be  indecency  in  a  noisy  show  of  sorrow :  while  the 
Greeks  needed  not  the  injunction  (Tl.  vii.  426-32), 
from  their  spontaneous  self-connnand. 

When  the  Poet  speaks  of  the  Trojan  Assembly  in 
the  Seventh  Book  as  ^eivt]  TCTpij-xyia,  he  evidently 
means  to  describe  an  excitement  tending  to  disorder  : 
and  one  contrasted  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Greeks,  who  were  summoned  to  meet 
silently  in  the  night,  that  they  might  not,  in  gathering, 
arouse  the  enemy  outside  the  ramparts.  Even  in  their 
respective  modes  of  ex[)ressing  approbation.  Homer 
makes  a  shade  of  difference.  When  the  Greeks  ap- 
plaud, it  is  e-KLa^^ov   vieg  'A;;^atwi',  or  what  we  call  loud 

^  11.  iii.  :;,  S.  1  II.  iv.  429.  '"  Ibid.  436. 
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or  vehement  cheering :  but  when  the  Trojans,  it  is  eir\ 
Se  Tpcoes  KeXdStjaau,  which  signifies  a  more  miscellaneous 
and  tumultuous  noise. 

In  short,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  Ho- 
mer to  represent  the  Greeks  as  possessed  of  a  higher 
intelligence  throughout.  In  the  Odyssey,  we  find  that 
Ulysses  made  his  way  into  Troy  disguised  as  a  beggar, 
communicated  with  Helen,  duly  imformed  himself 
(/caret  ^e  (ppoviu  //-ya-ye  ttoXXj/j/"),  and  contrived  to  de- 
spatch certain  of  the  Trojans  before  he  departed.  In 
the  Iliad  we  are  supplied  with  abundant  instances  of 
the  superior  management  of  the  Greeks,  and  likewise 
of  their  auxiliary  gods,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Trojans.  Juno  outwits  Venus  in  obtaining  from  her 
the  cestus,  and  then  proceeds  to  outwit  Jupiter  in  the 
use  of  it.  JNIinerva,  on  observing  that  the  Greeks  are 
losing,  (II.  vii.  17)  betakes  herself  to  Troy,  where  Apollo 
proposes  just  what  she  wants,  namely,  a  cessation  of 
the  general  engagement,  with  a  view  to  a  personal  en- 
counter between  Hector  and  some  chosen  chieftain : 
she  immediately  adopts  the  plan ;  and  he  causes  it  to 
be  executed  through  Ilelenus.  It  both  stops  the  ge- 
neral havoc  among  the  Greeks,  and  redounds  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  their  champion  Ajax.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  however,  Nestor  suggests  to  the  Greek  chiefs, 
on  account  of  their  heavy  losses  (II.  vii.  328),  that  they 
should,  on  the  occasion  of  raising  a  mound  over  their 
dead,  likewise  dig  and  fortify  a  trench,  which  might 
serve  to  defend  the  ships  and  camp.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Trojans  are  made  to  meet ;  and  they  send  to  ]H'o- 
pose  the  very  measure,  namely,  an  armistice  for  funeral 
rites,  which  the  Greeks  desire,  in  order,  under  cover  of 
it,  to  fortify  themselves  (II.  vii.  368-97).  And  this 
n  Ofl  iv.  2.t;8. 
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accordingly  Agamemnon  is  enabled  to  grant  as  a  sort 
of  favour  to  the  Trojans  (II.  vii.  408)  : 

afi<^\  8e  viKpolrnv  KaraKauixev  ovti  ixeyatpui. 

This  superior  intelligence  is  probably  meant  to  be 
figured  by  the  exchange  of  arms  between  Glaucus  and 
Diomed.  And,  again,  when  Hector  attempts  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  stratagem,  as  the  mission  of  Dolon 
by  night,  it  is  only  that  he  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Diomed  and  Ulysses.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  any  of  these  cases  a  violation  of  oath,  compact,  or 
any  absolute  rule  of  equity  by  the  Greeks. 

Of  all  these  traits,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
are  of  no  value  as  evidence,  if  taken  by  themselves. 
They  are  means  which  Mould  obviously  occur  to  the 
Poet,  zealous  for  his  oxvn  nation.  It  is  their  accord- 
ance with*  other  indications,  apj)arently  undesigned, 
which  warrants  our  relying  upon  them  as  real  testi- 
monies, available  for  an  historic  purpose. 

Although,  on  the  whole,  we  seem  to  have  the  signs 
of  greater  wealth  among  the  Trojans  than  the  Greeks, 
yet  in  certain  points  also  their  usages  were  more  pri- 
mitive and  simple.  Thus  we  find  the  youths  of  the 
house  of  Nestor  immediately  about  his  person  ;  and 
Patroclus,  as  well  as  Achilles,  was  apparently  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Peleus.  Again,  the  youthful  Nestor 
travels  into  Thessaly  for  a  campaign  :  Ulysses  goes  to 
hunt  at  the  Court  of  his  grandfather  Autolycus.  The 
Ithacan  Suitors  employ  themselves  in  manly  games. 
But  we  frequently  come  upon  passages  where  we  are 
incidentally  informed,  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Dardanus  were  occupied  in  rustic  employments.  Thus 
Melanippus,  son  of  Hiketaon,  and  cousin  of  Hector, 
who  was  residing  in  Priam's  |)alace,  and  treated  as  one 
of  his   children,  had  before   the  war  tended  oxen   in 
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Percote".  ^^neas,  the  only  son  and  lieir  of  Anchises, 
had  been  similarly  occupied  among  or  near  the  hills,  at 
the  time  when  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  capture  by 
Achilles  P.  Lycaon,  son  of  Priam,  was  cutting  the 
branches  of  the  wild  fig  for  the  fellies  of  chariot- 
wheels  when  Achilles  took  him  for  the  second  time  :  on 
the  first  occasion,  he  had  been  at  work  in  a  vineyard 'i. 
Antiphos  and  Isos,  sons  of  Priam,  had  been  ca])tured 
by  Achilles  whilst  they  were  acting  as  shepherds'". 
Anchises  was  acting  as  a  herdsman,  when  he  formed 
his  connection  with  Venus^  The  name  of  Boucolion, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Laomedon,seems  to  indicate  that 
he  was  bred  for  the  like  occu))ation^ 

Fi'om  the  force,  variety,  and  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
uses  of  the  word,  it  is  evident  that  Homer  set  very 
great  store  by  tlie  sentiment  which  is  generally  ex])ressed 
through  the  word  aiSw<;,  and  which  ranges  through 
all  the  varieties  of  shame,  honour,  modesty,  and  rever- 
ence. Though  a  minute,  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  he  confines  the  application  of  this  term 
to  the  Greeks;  except,  I  think,  in  one  passage,  where 
he  bestows  it  upon  his  particular  favourites  the  Ly- 
cians",  and  a  single  other  one,  where  ^neas^  employs 
it  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Apollo,  with  an- 
other sense,  in  an  appeal  to  Hector  and  his  brother 
chiefs,  not  to  the  soldiery  at  large. 

With  the  Greeks  it  supplies  the  staple  of  military 
exhortation y  from  the  chiefs  to  the  army;  'Ai(5to?, 
^  A-pyeioi. 

But  quite  a  different  form  of  sjieech  is  uniformly  ad- 
dressed to  the  Trojans  jiroper :  it  is 

o  II.  XV.  546-51.  p  II.  XX.  188.  q  II.  xxi.  37.  77. 

«■  II.  xi.  T05.  s  II.  ii.  821.   V.  313.  t  II.  vi.  25. 

"  II.  xvi.  422.       ^  Tl.  xvii,  :^;^C^.      >'  II.  v.  787.  viii.  228.  et  alibi 
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which  is  below  the  other,  and  appeals  to  a  less  peculiar 
and  refined  frame  of  intelligence  and  of  sentiment. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  degree  of  detail 
into  which  (guided  as  I  think  by  the  text)  I  have  ven- 
tured to  carry  this  discussion,  and  of  the  particularity 
of  some  of  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn,  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  few  will  quit  the  subject  without  the  con- 
viction that  Homer  has  worked  with  the  purpose  and 
precision  which  are  his  wont,  in  the  diversities  which 
mark  the  general  outline  of  his  Greeks  and  his  Trojans, 
and  of  the  institutions  of  each  respectively  ;  and  that  he 
has  not  altogether  withheld  from  his  national  portraits 
the  care,  which  he  is  admitted  to  have  applied  to  his  in- 
dividual characters  on  both  sides  with  such  extraordinary 
success.  If  we  look  to  the  institutions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, although  the  comparison  is  diversified,  we  must 
upon  the  whole  concede  to  the  Greeks,  that  they  had 
laid  more  firmly  than  their  adversaries  those  great  cor- 
ner stones  of  human  society,  which  are  named  in  their 
language,  Oe/ui^,  opKo^,  and  ydjuo^.  In  the  polity  of  Troy 
we  find  more  scope  for  impulse,  less  for  deliberation  and 
persuasion  ;  more  weight  given  to  those  elements  of  au- 
thority which  do  not  depend  on  our  free  will  and  intelli- 
gence, less  to  those  which  do ;  less  of  organization  and 
of  diversity,  less  firmness  and  tenacity  of  tissue,  in 
the  structure  of  the  community.  We  are  told  of  no 
(pvXa  and  no  (fyprjTpai,  no  intermediate  ranks  of  oflicers 
in  the  army ;  no  order  of  nobles  or  proprietors,  such 
as  that  which  furnished  the  Suitors  of  Ithaca.  There 
are,  in  short,  fewer  secondary  eminences;  it  is  a  state 
of  things,  more  resembling  the  dead  level  of  the  pre- 
sent Oriental  communities  subject  to  a  despotic  throne, 
though  such  was  not  the  throne  of  Priam.    Among  the 
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people  themselves,  there  is  more  of  religious  observance 
and  apparatus,  but  not  more  of  morality  :  less  tendency 
indeed  to  crimes  of  violence  and  turbulence,  but  also 
less  of  truth,  of  honour,  abofe  all  of  personal  self- 
mastery  and  self-command.  The  Greeks  never  would 
have  produced  the  Paris  of  the  Iliad;  for  on  behalf  of 
no  such  dastard  would  they  have  been  induced  to  bleed. 
But  if  they  had  engendered  such  a  creature,  they 
would  not  have  paid  the  penalty  :  for  man  in  the  Trojan 
type  would  not  have  had  the  energy  to  recover  it  from 
the  warrior-statesmen  of  the  Achaean  race,  and  under  no 
circumstances  could  the  really  extravagant  sentiment 
put  by  Virgil  into  the  mouth  of  Dioraed^  have  been 
fulfilled : 

ultro  Inachlas  venisset  ad  urbes 
Dardanus,  et  versis  lugeret  Grsecia  fatis. 

z  Mu.  xi.  286. 


III.    THALASSA. 

THE  OUTER  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ODYSSEY. 


IHE  legendary  Geography  of  the  Odyssey  may  in  one 
sense  be  compared  with  that  of  Ariosto,  and  that  of 
Bojardo.  I  slioukl  be  the  first,  indeed,  to  admit  that 
a  disquisition,  having  for  its  object  to  establish  the  de- 
limitation of  the  Geography  of  either  of  those  poets, 
and  to  fix  its  relation  to  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth, 
was  but  labour  thrown  away.  For  two  thousand  years, 
however,  perhaps  for  more,  the  Geography  of  the 
Odyssey  has  been  a  subject  of  interest  and  of  contro- 
versy. In  entering  upon  that  field  I  ask  myself,  why 
the  case  of  Homer  is  in  this  respect  so  different  from 
that  of  the  great  Italian  romancers  ?  It  is  not  only 
that,  great  as  they  were,  we  are  dealing  with  one  before 
whom  their  greatness  dwindles  into  comparative  little- 
ness. Nor  is  it  only,  though  it  seems  to  be  in  part, 
because  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
much  more  strictly  bound  up  with  place,  than  those  of 
Orlando,  Rinaldo,  or  Ruggiero.  The  difference,  I 
think,  mainly  lies  in  this,  that  an  intense  earnestness 
accompanies  Homer  every  where,  even  through  his 
wild  and  noble  romance.  Cooped  up  as  he  was  within 
a  narrow  and  local  circle — for  such  it  was,  though  it 
was  for  so  many  centuries  the  centre  of  the  whole 
greatness  of  the  world — here  is  his  effort  to  pass  the 
horizon  '  by  strength  of  thought ;'  to  pierce  the  mist ; 
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to  shape  tlie  dim,  confused,  and  conflicting  reports 
he  could  pick  up,  according  to  the  best  of  liis  know- 
ledge and  belief,  into  land  and  sea ;  to  people  its 
habitable  spots  with  the  scanty  material  he  could  com- 
mand, every  where  enlarged,  made  good,  and  adorned 
out  of  the  M'ealth  of  his  vigorous  imagination;  and  to 
form,  by  effort  of  the  brain,  for  the  first  time  as  far  as 
we  know  in  the  history  of  our  race,  an  idea  of  a  certain 
confio'uration  for  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

Hence,  perhaps,  may  have  flowed  the  potency  of  the 
charm,  which  has  attended  the  subject  of  Homer's 
Outer  Geography.  The  subject  has,  however,  in  my 
belief,  its  utility  too.  It  is  rarely  otherwise  than  well 
worth  while  to  trace  even  the  erroneous  thoughts  of 
powerful  minds.  But,  moreover,  in  the  present  instance, 
I  apprehend  we  can  learn,  through  the  Outer  Geography 
of  Homer,  imjiortant  and  interesting  matter  of  history, 
which  is  not  to  be  learned  from  any  other  source.  For 
the  Poet  has  embedded  into  his  imaginative  scheme  a 
multitude  of  real  geographical  and  physical  traditions  ; 
and  by  means  of  these,  upon  comparing  them  with 
their  proi)er  originals,  we  can  judge  with  tolerable 
accuracy  what  were  the  limits  of  human  enterprise  on 
the  face  of  earth  in  the  heroic  age. 

The  question  before  us  is,  what  map  of  the  earth  did 
Homer  shape  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  might  adjust  to 
it  the  voyages  and  tours  of  his  heroes  Menelaus  and 
Ulysses,  particularly  the  latter  ?  And  in  order  to  a 
legitimate  inquiry  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  negative. 
Do  not  let  us  engage  in  the  vain  attempt  to  construct 
the  Geography  of  the  Odyssey  upon  the  basis  of  the 
actual  distribution  of  the  earth's  surface.  Such  a 
process  can  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result.  Whatever 
materials  Homer  mav  have  obtained  to  assist  him,  we 
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must  coiisifler  as  so  many  atoms  ;  I  speak  of  course,  as  to 
all  that  lay  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  Greek  know- 
ledge and  experience.  He  had  no  adequate  means  of 
placing  the  different  j^arts  of  the  accounts  wliich  reached 
him  in  their  true  geograjdiical  relations  to  one  another. 
The  outer  world  was  for  him  broken  up  into  fragments, 
and  these  fragments  were  rearranged  at  his  pleasure, 
with  the  aid  of  sucli  lights  only,  as  his  limited  physical 
knowledge  could  afford  him. 

Assuming  for  the  present  that  the  Phoenicianism 
of  the  Outer  Geography  has  been  on  the  whole  suffi- 
ciently proved,  I  proceed  to  a  more  exact  examination 
of  the  subject  itself;  and  I  propose  to  inquire  into  the 
following  questions. 

1.  Has  Homer  two  modes  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  locality,  considered  at  large  ?  if  so,  can  it  be  shown 
that  he  a])plies  them  to  two  distinct  geographical 
regions;  one  the  circumscribed  central  tract  of  land 
and  sea  within  which  he  lived,  the  other  a  wider  and 
larger  zone,  which  lay  beyond  it  in  all  directions  ;  and 
can  a  line  be  drawn  with  reasonable  confidence  and  pre- 
cision between  these  geographical  regions  accordingly? 

2.  If  it  be  established  that  Homer  has  a  system  of 
Outer  Geography,  severed  by  a  sufficiently-defined 
barrier  from  his  Inner  Geography,  then  are  there  any, 
and  if  so  what,  keys,  or  leading  ideas  of  local  arrange- 
ment for  the  former  scheme,  which,  themselves  derived 
from  the  evidence  of  his  text,  should  be  used  for  the 
adjustment  of  its  details? 

.3.  Under  the  system  thus  ascertained,  what  was  the 
rout  of  Menelaus,  and  more  especially  of  Ulysses,  as 
these  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Homer  ? 

I  set  out  from  the  proposition,  which,  as  I  conceive, 
rests  upon   universal   consent,   that    Mithin    a    certain 
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sphere  the  poems  may  be  considered  as  a  record  of  ex- 
perimental geography ;  and  one  sometimes  carried  down 
into  detail  with  so  much  of  accuracy,  that  it  embraces 
even  the  miniature  of  that  branch  of  knowledge,  to 
which  we  usually  give  the  name  of  topography. 

By  way  of  example  for  the  former,  I  should  say  that 
when  Homer  describes  the  Boeotian  towns,  when  he 
measures  the  distance  over  the  iEgean,  nay,  Avhen  he 
makes  Ulysses  represent  that  he  floated  in  ten  days 
from  some  point  near  Crete  to  the  Thesprotian  coast, 
he  is  a  geographer.  Again,  in  his  variously  estimated 
account  of  the  interior  of  Ithaca,  he  is  a  topographer.  He 
is  the  same  on  the  whole,  though  probably  with  greater 
license,  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  Plain  of  Troy. 

In  speaking  of  the  experimental  geography  of 
Homer,  of  course  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  he 
had,  even  within  his  narrow  sphere,  the  means  that 
later  science  has  afforded  of  establishing  situations  and 
distances  with  absolute  precision.  He  could  only  pro- 
ceed by  the  far  ruder  testimony  of  the  senses,  trained 
in  the  school  of  experience.  Neither  do  I  mean  that 
the  experience  was  in  every  case  his  own,  though  to  a 
great  extent  his  geographical  information  was  probably 
original,  and  acquired  by  him  principally  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  as  an  itinerating  Bard.  But  by  the 
experimental  and  real  geography  of  Homer,  I  mean 
these  two  things ;  first,  that  the  Poet  believed  himself 
to  be  describing  pro  tanto  points  upon  the  earth's 
surface  as  they  actually  were ;  secondly,  that  his  means 
of  information  were  for  practical  purposes  adequate. 
The  evidence  of  the  passage  containing  the  simile  of 
the  Thought  (Il.xv.580)  would  suffice,  were  there  none 
other,  to  show  that  he  was  himself  a  traveller ;  he  also 
lived  among  a  people  already  accustomed  to  travel,  and 
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familiar  with  the  navigation  of  a  certain  ])ortion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  I  liave 
given  several  instances  to  illustrate  the  dis{)ositioii 
of  the  early  Greeks  with  respect  to  travel^.  A  jieople 
of  habits  like  theirs  was  well  qualified  to  supply  a 
practical  system  of  geography  for  the  whole  sphere 
with  which  it  was  habitually  conversant. 
•  But  the  boldness  and  maturity  of  navigation  may  bo 
measured  j)retty  nearly  by  the  length  of  its  voyages. 
The  geographical  particulars  of  the  Wanderings,  how- 
ever dislocated  and  distorted,  show  us  that  the  people 
wdio  had  supplied  them  had  acquired  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  all  the  waters  within,  and  probably 
also,  nay,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  certainly,  some 
that  were  without,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But  in  all 
the  poems  of  Homer  we  find  the  traces  of  Greek 
knowledge  and  resort  become  fainter  and  fainter,  as 
we  pass  beyond  certain  points.  On  the  Greek  Penin- 
sula, to  the  south  of  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  west 
and  of  Mount  Olympus  on  the  east,  we  have  the  signs 
of  a  constant  intercourse  to  and  fro.  The  same  tokens 
extend  to  the  islands  immediately  surrounding  it,  and 
reaching  at  least  as  far  as  Crete.  Indeed,  apart  from 
particular  signs,  we  may  say  that,  without  familiar  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  members  that  com- 
posed it,  the  empire  of  Agamemnon  could  not  have 
subsisted. 

But,  at  certain  distances,  the  mode  of  geographical 
handling  becomes  faint,  mistrustful,  and  indistinct. 
Distances  are  misstated,  or  cease  to  be  stated  at  all. 
The  names  of  countries  are  massed  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  the  Poet  had  no  idea  of  a  particular 
mode  of  juxtaposition  for  them.  Topographical  or  local 
features,  of  a  character  such  as  to  identify  a  descrip- 

^  Achteis,  or  Kt,hnoloc,fy  ;  sect.  vii.  p.  ,'^.^,6. 
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tion  with  some  particular  place  or  region  as  its  proto- 
type in  nature,  are  erroneously  transposed  to  some 
situation  which,  from  general  indications,  we  can  see 
must  be  upon  a  different  and  perhaps  distant  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Again,  by  ceasing  to  define 
distances  and  directions,  he  shows  from  time  to  time 
that  he  has  lost  confidence  in  his  own  collocation,  that 
he  is  not  willing  to  challenge  a  comj)arison  with  actual 
nature,  and  that,  from  want  of  accurate  knowledge,  he 
feels  he  must  seek  some  degree  of  shelter  in  gene- 
ralities. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  circumstances  as  tliey 
have  thus  far  been  delineated,  the  geograpiiy  of  the 
poems,  with  a  centre  fixed  for  it  somewhere  in  (Greece, 
say  at  Olympus  or  Mycenae,  might  be  first  of  all 
divided  into  three  zones,  ranging  around  that  centre. 
The  first  and  innermost  would  be  that  of  the  familiar 
knowledge  and  experience  of  his  countrymen.  The 
second  would  be  that  of  their  rare  and  occasional 
resort.  The  third  would  be  a  region  wholly  unknown 
to  them,  and  with  respect  to  which  they  were  wholly 
dependent  on  foreign,  that  is  on  Phoenician,  report ; 
much  as  a  Koman,  five  hundred  years  ago,  would 
practically  depend  upon  the  reports  of  Venetians  and 
Genoese  mariners  for  all  or  nearly  all  his  ultra-marine 
knowledire. 

Now,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  positively 
at  every  point  of  the  compass  the  particular  spot  at 
which  we  ste]?  from  the  first  zone  to  the  second,  and 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  vet  there  is  enouo-h  of 
the  second  zone  discernible  to  make  it  serve  for  an 
effectual  delimitation  between  the  first  and  the  third  ; 
between  the  region  of  experience  and  that  of  marvel ; 
of  foreign,  arbitary,  unchecked,  and  semifabulous  re- 
port.   Just  ab  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  moment  at  which 
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night  ])asses  into  dawn,  and  dawn  into  day ;  but  yet 
the  dawn  of  morning,  and  the  twilight  of  evening  are 
themselves  the  lines  which  broadly  separate  between 
the  day  and  the  night,  lying  respectively  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  each.  So  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  a  given  place,  say  Phoe- 
nicia, is  in  the  first  or  the  second  zone;  or  whether 
some  other,  such  as  Scheria,  or  as  the  Bosphorus,  is  in 
the  second  or  the  third  ;  but  it  will  never  be  difficult 
to  affirm  of  any  important  place  named  in  the  poems 
either  that  it  is  not  in  the  zone  of  common  experience, 
or  else  that  it  is  not  in  the  zone  of  foreion  fable. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  draw  the  lines,  which 
thus  far  have  been  laid  down  only  in  principle. 

1.  And  first  it  seems  plain,  that  the  experimental 
knowledge  of  Homer  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
continental  territory  embraced  within  the  Greek  Cata- 
logue, including,  along  with  the  continent,  those  islands 
which  he  has  classed  with  his  mainland,  and  not  in  his 
separate  insular  group''. 

2.  It  may  be  slightly  doubtful  whether  he  had  a 
similar  knowledge  of  the  islands  formino:  the  base  of  the 
^^gean.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Cretan  description 
(II.  ii.  645-52),  namely,  that  after  enumerating  certain 
cities  he  closes  with  general  words  (649), 

hXXoL  6\  o\  Kpi'iT-qv  kKaro^TtoXiv  aixcpeviiiovTO. 

Still  he  uses  characteristic  epithets:  and  in  another 
place  (Od.  xiv,  257),  he  defines  (of  course  by  time)  the 
distance  from  Crete  to  Egypt.  So  again  in  Rhodes 
{6^6),  Camirus  has  the  characteristic  epithet  of  apyi- 
v6€L9.  On  the  wliole  we  may  place  this  division  within 
the  first  zone  of  Homeric  geography. 

3.  Homer  would  appear  to  have  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  islands  of  Lemnos, 

b   II.  ii.  645-80. 
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Samothrace,  Imbros,  Lesbos,  Samos,  and  Chios '^^.  These 
we  may  consider,  without  further  detail,  as  answering 
practically  for  the  whole  iEgean  sea. 

4.  Homer  knew  the  positions  of  Emathia  and  Pieria, 
relatively  to  one  another  and  to  Greece ;  and  the 
general  course  of  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Thracian 
mountains''.  The  Trojan  Catalogue  a])])ears  to  show 
that  he  also  knew  the  coast-line  westward  from  the 
Dardanelles,  as  far  as  to  the  river  Axius.  There  we 
may  consider  that  his  Pieria  begins,  with  Greece  upon 
its  southern  and  western  border. 

5.  It  would  appear  that  Homer  had  a  pretty  full  know- 
ledge of  the  southern  coast-line  of  the  Propontis.  He 
seems  to  place  the  Thracians  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue 
on  the  northern  side  of  that  sea,  but  his  language  is 
quite  general  with  respect  to  this  part  of  it.  On  the 
south  side,  however,  and  in  the  whole  north-western 
corner  of  Asia  Minor,  we  appear  to  find  him  at  home*". 
Thus  much  we  may  safely  conclude  from  the  detail  of 
the  Trojan  Catalogue ;  from  the  jiarticular  account  of 
the  Idcean  rivers  in  the  Twelfth  Iliad  ^;  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  journey  of  Juno  in  the  Fourteenth^;  and 
from  the  speech  of  Achilles  in  the  Twenty-fourth '\ 
which  fixes  the  position  of  Phrygia  relatively  to  Troy. 

6.  From  the  point  of  Lectum  to  the  southward,  Ho- 
mer shows  a  knowledge  of  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Lyeia 
in  the  south-western  quarter  of  Asia  Minor.  But  here 
we  must  close  his  inner  sphere.  The  Solyman  mountains 
supply  the  only  local  notice  in  the  poems  which  can  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  interior  country,  and  of  these  his 

'^  II.  xiv.  225-30.    xiii.  10-16,  to  a  cei'tain  extent.      Handbucli 

33.  xiv.  281.  xxiv.  78, 753,  434.  der   Alten    Geographie,    sect.  4. 

Od.  iii.  169-72.  p.  10. 

<•  II.  xiv.  225-30.   Od.  V.  50.  f  II.  xii.  17-24. 

e  Forbiger  thinks  he  knew  the         S?  II.  xiv.  280-4. 
soutliern  coast  of  the  Black  sea  h  II.  xxiv.  543-6. 
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conceptions  are  evidently  as  far  as  possible  from  geo- 
graphical. In  the  Sixth  Iliad '^  he  appears  to  conceive 
of  the  Solyman  people  as  bordering  upon  Lycia.  Al- 
though the  name  has  suggested  to  some  a  connection 
with  Jerusalem,  we  ought  to  consider  it  as  representing 
that  for  which  it  stands  in  geography,  a  part  of  the  grand 
inland  mass  of  Asiatic  mountains.  But  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  Solymi  to  Lycia,  Homer  would  appear  to 
have  moved  them  greatly  westward.  Again,  M'hen 
Neptune  in  the  Fifth  Odyssey  sees  Ulysses  from  the 
Solyman  mountains  on  his  way  fi-om  Ogygia,  we  must 
suppose  that  Homer  conceived  them  to  command 
some  point  of  a  neighbouring  and  continuous  line  of 
sea,  which  would  allow  of  such  a  prospect.  He  would 
hardly  have  made  Neptune  see  Ulysses  from  Lycia,  or 
from  a  j^oint  across  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  or  from 
one  on  the  other  side  of  the  actual  Mount  Taurus. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  made  the  circuit  of  the 
whole  zone,  and  it  is  a  small  one,  of  the  real  or  experi- 
mental geography  of  Homer. 

Let  us  take  next  the  intermediate  zone,  which  marks 
the  extreme  and  infrequent  points  of  Greek  resort. 

Beginning  in  the  west  and  north-west,  we  have 
found  Sicania  (now  Upper  Calabria),  Epirus,  and  the 
country  of  the  ThesprotiansS  marking  the  points  of 
this  intermediate  region.  To  the  northward,  we  may 
fix  it  at  Emathia.  In  the  north-east,  it  seems  to  be 
bounded  by  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  Thracians  of  Homer  inhabit  a  country  which  he 
calls  epi^coXa^,  II.  XX.  485,  and  which  the  Hellespont 
enclosed  {eepyei),  that  is  to  say,  washes  on  two  sides  at 
least.  The  Hellespont,  as  in  this  place  it  is  termed 
aydppoog,  signifies  to  the  Eastern  part  of  its  waters  in 

h  II.  vi.  184.  i  Achseis,  or  Ethnology,  sect.  iv.  p.  235. 
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particular;  and  the  name  probably  includes  the  Pro- 
pontis  (which  he  might  well  suppose  to  have  a  strong- 
current  throughout,  like  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli),  to- 
gether with  the  northern  ^gean  between  Chalcidice 
and  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  He  has  described  these 
Thracians  in  very  vague  terms^S  and  without  any  local 
circumstance,  in  the  Catalogue :  but  the  form  of  the 
coast-line  apparently  implied  in  the  word  eepyei,  and 
the  epithet  of  fertility,  appear  to  indicate  the  plain  of 
Adrianople  and  the  Maritz.  But  this  inclosure  on  two 
sides  terminates  when  the  northern  shore  begins  to 
trend  directly  to  the  eastward :  and  the  HXajKrai,  or 
Bosphorus,  which  no  man  but  Jason  ever  succeeded  in 
passing,  are  to  be  considered  as  in  the  zone  of  a  semi- 
fabulous  or  exterior  chorography. 

When  we  pass  into  the  south-east,  we  find  that 
Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  may  perhaj)s  most  pro- 
perly be  placed  in  the  doubtful  zone.  We  have  seen 
that  Cyprus  was  known  as  a  stage  on  the  passage  to  the 
East,  and  as  within  the  possible  military  reach  of  Aga- 
memnon. But  its  lord  did  not  join  in  the  war :  and 
Homer  has  no  details  about  the  island,  beyond  the 
specification  of  Paphos  as  the  seat  of  the  residence,  and 
of  the  principal  worship,  of  Venus. 

We  have  no  instance  of  any  visit  paid  by  Greeks 
to  Phoenicia  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  tour 
of  jMenelaus  is,  like  that  of  Ulysses,  outside  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  life.  He  describes  himself  in  it  to  Telema- 
chus  as  TToWa  iraQwv  Koi  ttoW  evraXjjOeJ?',  which  may  be 
compared  with  Od.  i.  4.  respecting  Ulysses.  We  hear 
of- the  Taphians  there;  for  it  was  at  Sidon  that  they 
kidnapped  the  nurse  of  Euma^us.  Piracy  in  those 
times  probably  reached  somewhat  further  than  trade. 

k  11.  ii.  844,  5.  1  Oil.  iv.  83. 
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These  same  Tapliians  appear  to  be  of  doubtful  Hel- 
lenism. On  the  one  hand,  Monies  their  leader  \\as  a 
{e?i'09  to  Ulysses"'.  But  (i)  we  thus  find  them  in  Phoe- 
nicia", which  is  not  a  place  of  usual  Greek  resort. 
(2)  They  sail  to  Temese  in  foreign  parts,  ex'  uXXoOpoovg 
avOpcairovs  (Od.i.  183),  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere 
said  of  Greeks.  The  case  of  the  pseudo -Ulysses  can- 
not stand  as  a  precedent  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  nor 
even  for  the  rest  of  Crete «.  (3)  The  father  of  Mentes 
had  given  Ulysses  poison  for  his  arrows,  which  Ilus,  the 
Hellene,  had  from  motives  of  religion  refused  him. 
This  at  once  supplies  a  particular  reason  for  the  xenial 
bond  between  them,  and  suggests  that  this  Taphian 
prince  may  have  been,  though  a  ^elva,  yet  of  a  differ- 
ent religion  and  race.  (4)  The  absence  of  the  Taphians 
from  the  war,  especially  as  a  tribe  so  much  given  to 
navigation,  further  strengthens  the  presumption  that 
they  were  not  pro])erly  Greeks. 

Phoenicia,  then,  hangs  doubtfully  on  the  outer  verge 
of  the  Greek  world,  and  belongs  to  the  intermediate 
zone.  Yet  more  decidedly  is  this  the  case  with  Egypt. 
For  Ulysses  means  something  unusual,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  voyage  as  one  lasting  for  five  days  across 
the  open  sea,  even  with  the  very  best  wind  all  the  way, 
from  Crete ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  described  as  at  a 
distance  formidably  great.  Such  is  the  idea  apparently 
intended  by  the  statement,  that  the  very  birds  do  but 
make  the  journey  once  a  year  over  so  vast  a  seai\  No 
ordinary  Greek  ever  goes  to  Egypt :  and  when  the 
pseudo-Ulysses  planned  his  voyage  thither,  it  was  under 
a  sinister  impulse  from  Jupiter,  who  meant  him  ill<i : 

avTap  ejuot  8et\({)  KUKa  /jU/Sero  jj.riTUTa  Zevs. 

n^  Ocl.  i.  105.  "  Sup.  Ethnology,  sect.  iv. 

o  Ibid.  P  Od.  iii.  320-2.  q  Od.  xiv.  243. 
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Again,  the  Poet  appears  to  have  entirely  miscon- 
ceived the  distance  of  Pharos  from  the  coast.  He 
places  it  at  a  day's  sail  from  Myvirro?,  meaning  pro- 
bably by  that  name  the  Nile.  Vain  attempts  have 
been  made  to  get  rid  by  explanation  of  this  geographi- 
cal error.  Nitzsch*"  says  truly,  that  for  the  geography 
of  this  passage  Homer  was  dependent  on  the  gossip  of 
sailors,  and  compares  it  with  that  of  Ogygia,  Scheria, 
and  the  rest.  When  INIenelaus  went  to  Egypt,  it  was 
involuntarily,  as  we  are  assured  by  Nestor^ ; 
arap  ras  irevTc  vias  Kvavoi:p(opeLovs 
AlyvTTTto  e7re\a(rcre  (pipcav  avep-os  re  Kol  vhcop. 

Beyond  the  circumscriptions  which  have  thus  been 
drawn,  lie  the  countries  of  the  Outer  Geography.  Out- 
wards their  limit  in  the  mind  of  Homer  was  either  the 
great  River  Ocean,  or  else  the  land  immediately  bor- 
dering upon  it.  Their  inner  line,  that  is,  the  line 
nearest  to  the  known  Greek  or  Homeric  world,  may 
be  defined  by  a  number  of  points  specified  in  the 
poems.  We  have,  for  example,  the  Lotophagi  and 
Libya  in  the  south  ;  the  land  of  the  Cyclops  on  the 
west ;  (I  pass  by  Sicily,  because  it  can,  I  think,  be 
shown,  that  Homer  transplanted  it  into  another 
quarter ;)  Scheria  to  the  north-west,  the  Abii,  Glac- 
tophagi,  and  Hippemolgi,  to  the  north.  Then  come 
the  Strait  of  the  HXayKrac,  or  Bosphorus,  pretty  accu- 
rately conceived  as  to  its  site  ;  next  towards  the  east,  the 
Amazons  and  the  Solymi  with  their  mountains;  in  the 
south-east  the  'Epe/i/3o<,  and  then  the  widely  spread 
AtO/oTre?.  All  the  places  and  people  visited  by  Ulysses 
after  the  Lotophagi,  that  have  not  been  named,  must 
be  conceived  to  lie  yet  further  outwards. 

I  have  now  explained  the  grounds  on  which  I  assume 

'■  On  Od.  iv.  354.  *  0(1.  iii.  299. 
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the  existence  of  two  great  zones,  the  one  of  a  real,  the 
other  of  an  imaginative,  fluctuating,  and  semi-fabulous 
Geography  in  Homer ;  and  of  a  third  zone,  drawn  as  a 
somewhat  indeterminate  border-ground  betvveen  them. 

I  come  now  to  consider  what  are  the  keys  or  lead- 
ing ideas  of  local  arrangement  which  we  can  first  obtain 
from  the  particulars  of  the  Outer  Geography  of  Homer, 
and  which  w'e  may  then  apply  to  the  solution  of  such 
questions  of  detail  as  it  presents. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  real  need  of  some  such  keys. 
To  ascertain  the  general  direction  of  the  movements 
of  the  Wanderings  of  Ulysses,  and  the  general  idea 
entertained  by  the  Poet  of  the  distribution  of  land  and 
sea,  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  solution  of  such 
questions  as.  Where  were  the  Sirens  ?  or.  Where  were 
the  Laestrygones  ?  According  to  the  statement  I  have 
recently  given,  many  of  the  points,  that  Ulysses  in  the 
Wanderings  visited  by  sea,  would  appear  to  have  been  so 
fixed  by  Homer,  as  to  imply  his  belief  that  the  chieftain 
sailed  over  what  we  know  to  be  the  European  continent. 

The  two  propositions,  which  I  have  already  ventured 
to  state  as  being  the  keys  to  the  Outer  Geography  of 
the  Odyssey,  are  in  the  following  terms* : 

1.  That  Homer  placed  to  the  northward  of  Thrace, 
Epirus,  and  the  Italian  peninsula,  an  expanse,  not  of 
land,  but  of  sea,  communicating  with  the  Euxine ;  or, 
to  express  myself  in  other  words,  that  he  greatly  ex- 
tended the  Euxine  westwards,  perhaps  also  shortening 
it  towards  the  East ;  and  that  he  made  it  communi- 
cate, by  the  gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  with  the  south- 
ern Mediterranean. 

2.  That  he  compounded  into  one  two  sets  of  Phoe- 
nician traditions  respecting  the  Ocean-mouth,  and  fixed 
the  site  of  it  in  the  North-East. 

t  See  Ethnology,  sect.  iv.  p.  304. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  assume  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  confutation  of  the  tra- 
ditional identifications,  which  the  pardonable  ambition 
of  after-times  has  devised  for  the  various  points  of  the 
wanderings.  According  to  those  expository  figments,  we 
must  believe  that  the  land  of  the  Cyclops  is  an  island, 
that  it  is  the  same  island  which  reappears  at  a  later 
date  as  Thrinacie,  that  ^olia  is  Stromboli  in  sight  of 
that  island  of  the  Cyclops,  (though  it  took  Ulysses  nine 
days  of  fair  wind  to  sail  from  it  to  within  sight  of 
Ithaca,)  and  that  Ulysses  could  sail  straight  across  the 
sea  from  xEolia  to  Ithaca.  We  must  look  for  the 
Lajstrygones  and  their  perpetual  day  in  the  latitudes  of 
the  Mediterranean.  We  must  either  place  the  ocean 
northward,  (but  wholly  without  any  prototype  in  nature,) 
and  the  under-world  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  where 
there  is  no  stream  whatever,  and  seek,  too,  for  fogs 
and  darkness  in  the  choicest  atmospheres  of  the  world; 
or  else  we  must  remove  the  Ocean-mouth  to  a  distance 
about  four  times  as  far  from  the  island  of  Circe,  as  that 
island  is  from  Greece,  whereas  the  poem  evidently  pre- 
sumes their  comparative  proximity.  But  in  truth,  it  is 
useless  to  go  on  accumulating  single  objections,  tor  it  is 
not  upon  these  that  the  confutation  principally  depends. 
The  confutation  of  these  pardonable  but  idle  traditions 
rests  on  broader  grounds.  The  grounds  are  such  as  really 
these,  that  in  no  one  particular  do  these  Italian  fables — 
for  such  I  must  call  them,  notwithstanding  the  partial 
countenance  they  receive  from  the  chaotic  and  seem- 
ingly adulterated  parts  of  the  Theogony  of  Ilesiod" — 
satisfy  the  letter  of  the  text  of  Homer ;  that  in  the  at- 
tem[)t  to  give  it  a  geographical  character,  they  miscon- 
ceive its  spirit ;  and  that  they  oblige  us  to  override  and 
nuHify  not  only  the  facts  of  actual  geography,  for  that 
I'  Hes,  Thcog.  1011-15. 
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we  might  do  without  violating  any  law  of  reason  and 
likelihood  under  the  conditions  of  the  ease,  but  also 
the  positive  indications  which  Homer  has  given  us  from 
phenomena  that  lay  within  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. In  fact,  they  would  oblige  us  to  condemn 
Homer  as  geographically  unworthy  of  trust,  within  the 
sphere  of  the  every  day  life  and  resort  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  in  regions,  which  he  and  his  countrymen 
never  visited. 

And  the  result  of  all  the  violence  thus  done  to 
Homer  would  be,  that  we  should  have  sacrificed  at 
once  his  language  and  his  imagination,  in  the  attempt 
to  struggle  with  contradictions  to  the  actual  geography 
which  defy  every  attempt  at  reconciliation. 

At  the  outset,  according  to  my  view,  both  admis- 
sions must  be  made,  and  principles  must  be  laid  down, 
as  cardinal  and  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry 
we  have  now  in  hand. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted, 

1.  That  Homer  has  dislocated  or  transplanted  the 
traditions  he  had  received.  For  example,  he  has  either 
carried  the  Bosphorus  M'estwards'^,  or  else  the  Straits  of 
Messina  eastwards. 

2.  That  therefore  as  we  are  on  this  occasion  inquiring 
not  into  the  geographical  information  Homer  can  give 
us,  but  into  the  errors  he  had  embraced,  we  must  not 
be  surprised  if  we  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusions,  either 
wholly  self-consistent  or  demonstratively  clear.  We 
must  exact  from  his  text,  with  something  less  than  geo- 
graphical rigour,  even  the  conditions  of  inward  harmony. 

It  may  then  reasonably  be  asked,  if  this  be  so,  how 
are  we  to  find  any  clue  to  his  meaning. 

My    answer   is,    by  laying    down   rules  which    will 
X  Miiller-'s  Orcliomcnos,  p.  274. 
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enable  us  to  discriminate  between  his  primary  and  his 
secondary  statements  ;  between  the  results  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  fruits  of  his  fancy. 

By  his  knowledge  I  mean,  what  he  had  seen,  what 
he  had  travelled  over,  what  was  familiarly  and  habit- 
ually known  to  his  countrymen,  so  as  to  give  him  ample 
opportunities  of  refreshing  recollection,  of  enlarging 
knowledge,  and  of  correcting  error. 

By  the  fruits  of  his  fancy  I  mean,  the  forms  he  has 
thought  fit  to  give  to  statements  of  geography  lying 
outside  the  world  of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of 
the  Greeks  in  general.  These  statements,  gathered 
here  and  there  as  time  and  opjDortunity  might  serve,  he 
could  hardly  have  moulded  into  a  correct  and  con- 
sistent scheme.  Emancipating  himself  wholly  from 
obligations  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil,  he 
has  treated  them  simply  as  the  creatures  of  his  poetic 
purpose,  and  has  analysed,  shifted,  and  recombined  them 
into  a  world  of  his  own,  in  the  creation  and  adjustment 
of  which,  the  principal  factor  has  of  necessity  been  his 
own  will. 

I  therefore  lay  down  the  following  postulates  : 

1.  That,  Homer  having  an  Inner  or  known  and  an 
Outer  or  imagined  world,  between  which  a  line  may  be 
drawn  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  voyage  of  Ulysses, 
from  the  Lotophagi  to  Scheria  inclusive,  lies  in  the 
Outer  world. 

2.  That  we  may  not  only  implicitly  accept  the  geo- 
graphical statements  of  Homer,  when  they  lie  within 
his  own  horizon  or  the  Inner  world,  but  may  fearlessly 
argue  from  them. 

3.  That  arguments  so  drawn  are  available  and  para- 
mount, as  far  as  they  go,  for  governing  the  construction 
of  passages  relating  to  the  geography  of  the  Outer  world. 
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4.  That  we  have  no  title  to  argue,  when  we  find  a 
point  in  the  Outer  world  described  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  correspond  with  some  spot  now  known,  that  Homer 
gave  to  that  tract  or  region  in  his  own  mind,  the  site 
which  we  may  now  know  it  to  occupy,  but  that  he  is 
quite  as  likely  to  have  placed  it  elsewhere. 

5.  That  arguments  grounded  on  the  physical  know- 
ledge of  the  Poet  are  to  be  trusted.  I  would  name 
by  way  of  example,  (subject  only  to  a  certain  latitude 
for  inexactness,)  such  arguments  as  are  drawn  from  the 
directions  of  winds,  and  from  other  patent  and  cardinal 
facts  of  common  experience,  for  example,  the  distances 
which  may  be  traversed  within  given  times. 

6.  So  likewise  are  the  indications,  which  harmonize 
with  known  or  reasonably  presumed  historical  and 
ethnological  views,  to  be  trusted  as  good  evidence  on 
questions  relating  to  his  geographical  meaning. 

In  order,  however,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  use 
of  indications  supplied  by  the  Winds,  we  must  consider 
what  the  Winds  of  Homer  are. 

The  Winds  of  Homer  are  only  four  in  number,  and 
the  manner  of  their  physical  arrangement  is  rude.  It 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  our  own,  but  varies 
from  it  greatly,  just  as  his  points  of  the  compass  varied 
from  ours.  And  though  he  names  only  four  winds, 
yet  I  apprehend  we  must  consider  that  upon  the 
whole  he  uses  them  with  such  latitude,  as  to  express 
under  the  name  of  some  one  of  them  every  gale  that 
blew. 

As  to  some  of  these  winds,  Homer  has  provided  us 
with  an  abundance  of  trustworthy  data  for  their  point 
of  origin  :  and  through  them  the  evidence  as  to  the 
rest  may  be  enlarged. 

Homer's  governing  points,  from  which  to   measure 
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arcs  of  the  horizon  were,  as  is  evident,  the  sunrise  and 
the  sunset.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  his  expressions, 
euch  as  Trpo^  »?«  r  tjeXiov  re,  for  the  east,  and  then  in 
opposition  to  this,  ttot).  '^ocpov  rjepoevray  for  the  west. 
Again,  when  Ulysses  urges  upon  his  companions  that 
he  has  lost  all  means  of  forming  a  judgment  of  their 
position,  his  mode  of  expression  is  this,  that  he  does 
not  know  where  is  dusk  or  where  is  dawn  ;  where  the 
joy-giving  sun  rises,  or  where  he  sinks ^.  We  must 
therefore  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  four  cardinal 
points  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  They  were  not 
cardinal  points  for  Homer.  We  must  also  remember 
not  only  (i)  that  Homer  had  only  two  %  but  also 
(2)  that  his  two  did  not  correspond  with  any  of  our 
four,  and  (3)  that  from  the  variation  of  sunrise  and  sunset 
with  the  seasons  of  the  year  a  certain  amount  of  vague- 
ness was  of  necessity  introduced  into  his  conceptions 
of  the  point  of  origin  for  each  of  the  different  winds. 

We  should  not,  however,  exaggerate  this  vagueness. 
It  had  its  cause  in  the  variations  of  the  ecliptic,,  and, 
like  its  cause,  it  was  limited.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
the  eye  guesses  rudely  at  the  deviations  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  that  we  must  take  N.W.  and  S.E.  for  the  two  car- 
dinal points  of  Homer. 

Homer's  west  then  ranged  to  the  north  of  west,  and 
Homer's  east  to  the  south  of  east.  But  although  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  translate  his  winds 

y  II.  xii.  239,  40.  is  in  Homer  no  word  meaning 
2  Od.  X.  190-2.  strictly  either  south,  or  north, 
•1  Wood  (Genius  of  Homer,  p.  Daksha,  however,  from  whence 
23,)  says,  '  only  four,'  meaning  is  derived  be^ibs,  means  southerly 
only  four  winds.  But  it  is  pretty  as  well  as  on  the  right :  but  pro- 
clear  that  Homer's  four  winds  bably  S.  E.  rather  than  S.  Pott, 
were  not  at  anything  like  ninety  Etymolog.Forschungen,!!.  186,7. 
degrees  from  one  another.  There 
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into  our  language,  yet  of  course  the  winds  themselves 
were  arranged,  not  technically  so  as  each  to  cover  a 
certain  arc  on  the  horizon,  but  with  reference  to  the 
directions  in  which  they  were  found  by  experience  com- 
monly to  blow.  And  in  associating  each  wind  with  a 
particular  point  of  the  horizon,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  such  a  point  is  to  be  regarded  as  its  centre,  and 
that  the  same  name  would  be  given  to  a  wind  within  a 
number  of  points  on  either  side  of  it. 

As  to  the  respective  prevalence  of  the  different 
winds,  the  criterion  is  certainly  a  rude  one,  still  it  is 
a  criterion,  which  is  provided  for  us  by  the  compara- 
tive frequency  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  are 
mentioned.  Eurus  is  mentioned  in  the  poems  seven 
times,  Notus  fifteen;  Boreas  twenty-seven,  subject  to  a 
small  deduction  for  cases  where  he  is  simply  a  person; 
and  Zephyr  twenty-six.  The  latter  pair  are  the  lead- 
ing Winds  of  the  poem  :  not  necessarily  that  they  indi- 
cated the  prevailing  currents  of  air,  but  that  they  re- 
presented such  currents  of  air  as  usually  prevailed  with 
force  sufficient  to  make  them  good  poetical  agents. 

We  may  also  learn,  from  the  epithets  given  to  the 
winds,  the  impressions  which  they  respectively  made 
upon  the  mind  of  Homer. 

Eurus  never  has  a  character  attached  to  it.  Notus 
seldom  has  any  epithet;  but  still  it  is  mentioned,  by  the 
comrade  of  Ulysses  in  Od.  xii.  289,  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  winds.  This  may  probably  have  been  on 
account  of  its  direction  relatively  to  the  place  of  the 
speaker;  because  from  that  point  it  blew  right  upon 
Scylla''.  Again,  as  Zephyr  and  Notus  are  nowhere 
else  associated  by  the  Poet,  the  presumption  arises  on 
that  ground  also  that  here  Notus  is  put  in  for  a  special 

^  Ocl  xii.  427. 
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and  local  reason.  It  is  called  apyearrj?,  and  is  so  essen- 
tially allied  with  the  idea  of  moisture,  that  vonog  stands 
simply  for  wet  {vorio^  ISpw^^  II.  xi.  8io). 

The  characteristic  epithets  of  Boreas  are  ^iyag,  ottw- 
pivog,  and  aiOptjyevm.  The  first  of  these  indicates  that 
he  blew  hard :  and  we  know  the  same  thing  from  the 
facts,  that  Achilles  desired  him  to  contribute  towards 
rapidly  consuming  the  pyre  of  Patroclus,  and  that  he  is 
often  used  for  a  storm  <^.  » 

But,  of  all  the  winds,  the  Zephyr  evidently  was  the 
most  prominent  in  the  view  of  Homer.  It  is  fxeya^ 
(Od.  xiv.  458),  Xa^pos   €7raiyi^oov   (II.  ii.  148),  KeXaSeii/o^ 

(II.  xxiii.  208),  Svararjg  (11.  xxiii.  200,  and  Od.  xii.  289), 
KeKXijycog  (Od.  xii.408) ;  and  it  alone  of  the  winds  roars, 
^ecpvpoio  Icorj  (II.  iv.  276).  In  Od.  xii.  289,  it  is  men- 
tioned with  Notus :  they  are  the  winds  most  apt  to 
destroy  ships  even  despite  or  without  the  gods.  For 
Notus,  as  I  have  said,  this  character  seems  to  be  local : 
but  the  Zephyr  is  here  called  Sva-a^?,  and  the  sense  of 
the  passage  is  in  accordance  with  his  general  reputa- 
tion. He,  with  Boreas,  is  invoked  for  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus :  and  these  two  are  the  only  winds  which 
are  ever  employed  singly  to  make  foul  weather.  Ho- 
mer's other  modes  of  creating  a  tempest  by  the  agency 
of  the  winds  are  (i)  to  make  a  combination  of  all  or 
several  of  them,  (2)  to  cover  the  matter  in  a  gene- 
rality by  speaking  of  the  SXoo)  ave/uLoi  without  distinc- 
tion. 

There  is,  however,  in  Homer  a  faint  trace  of  the  milder 
character,  which  was  afterwards  more  fully  recognised 
in  Zephyr,  when  he  had  moved  down  from  the  north, 
and  become  a  simple  west  wind.     In  the  description  of 

c  II.  xxiii.  1  (J 4. 
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the  Eljsirtii  plain,  we  find  that  it  is  never  vexed  with 
tempest  or  with  rain,  but  that  the  hajjjiy  spirits  dwelling 
there  are  incessantly  refreshed  with  the  Zephyrs  which 
spring  from  Ocean**.  But  even  here  the  breezes  are 
XiyvTrveiovreg  I  and  this  word  means  what  is  called  blow- 
ing fresh.  And  the  conception  of  the  wind  here  is 
rather  as  a  sea-wind,  and  therefore  not  a  cold  one,  than 
as  being  soft  and  gentle. 

Of  these  four  Winds,  Homer  has  made,  on  various 
occasions,  two  couples.  He  repeatedly  associates  Boreas 
and  Zephyr  in  the  same  work*' : 

o)?  8'  avejiot  bvo  tiovtov  opiveTov  lyOvo^vra, 
Bop€7]s  Kol  Ze^vpos,  rwre  &pr\Kr]6iv  ar]Tov. 

And  again,  for  the  purposes  of  Achilles,  the  two 
come  together  over  the  sea,  and  quickly  fall  to,  that 
the  pyre  may  be  consumed  ;  even  as  the  prayer  of  the 
hero  had  been  addressed  to  them  in  common  *^. 

In  the  same  way,  Eurus  and  Notus  are  associated 
together  as  exciting  the  Icarian  Sea.  This  passage  is 
curiously  illustrative  of  Homer's  distinctions  between 
the  winds.  He  has  two  successive  similes,  both  de- 
scribing the  agitation  of  the  same  Assembly^.  In  the 
first  it  is  compared  to  the  Icarian  Sea  lashed  by  Eurus, 
and  by  Notus  charging  from  the  clouds.  In  the  se- 
cond, to  a  corn-field,  on  which  Zephyr  powerfully 
sweeps  down"^. 

From  a  just  consideration  of  these  passages,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  the  four  winds  of  Homer  were  not  at 
equidistant  points  of  the  compass,  but  that  each  two 

^  Od.  iv.  565-9.  similes    tells  powerfully    against 

e  II.  ix.  4.  the   ingenious  argument  of  Mr. 

f  II.  xxiii.  194,  212.  Wood  concerning  the  birthplace 

S  II.  ii.  144-6,  1 47-9.  of  Homer.     Genius   of  Homer, 

h    The  ari'angement   of  these  pp.  7-3.3- 
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of  them  were  capable  of  association,  while  neither 
member  of  one  pair  is  ever  described,  except  in  a 
single  passage,  which  I  will  presently  notice,  as  co- 
operating with  one  of  the  other.  Of  course  I  do  not 
refer  to  those  cases,  where  the  Poet  raises  all  the  four 
winds  at  once,  simply  to  create  a  hurricane ;  no  bad 
conjecture,  I  will  add,  for  those  times,  in  anticipation 
of  the  modern  discovery  that  hurricanes  are  eddies,  and 
that  it  is  their  circular  motion  which  makes  them  seem 
to  blow  almost  simultaneously  in  all  directions^ 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  can  be  done  towards  ascer- 
taining more  particularly  the  leading  points  of  these 
winds,  of  which  M'e  have  surveyed  the  general  descrip- 
tions. 

I  begin  with  the  more  prevailing  pair,  Zephyr  and 
Boreas. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  hesitation  in  deriving 
Ze(pvp(y9  from  ^6(po?.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  ^ocpoi  is  the  same  word  in  substance  with. 
Kvecpag  and  vecpog^. 

Thus  the  north-west  is  his  cradle.  But  he  is  so 
closely  associated  with  Thrace  and  with  Boreas,  the 
former  being  his  residence,  and  the  latter'  his  com- 
panion, that  though  he  may  mean  any  wind  from  west 
up  to  north,  we  must  consider  him  as  usually  leaning 
from  the  north-west  towards  the  north,  while  he  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  north-west  rather  than  any  other 
given  point  of  the  compass. 

The  position  of  Boreas  is  the  best  defined  of  all  the 
winds  of  Homer.  He  cannot  come  from  any  point  to 
the  west  of  due   north  :    for  all  that  space  is  appro- 

'  See  General  Reid's   Law  of         ^    Buttmann.    Lexil.    voc.    kc- 
Storms     and    VariaWc     Winds.     Antvor. 
London,  1849.  ^  11-  ^xiii-2i4. 
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priated  to  Zephyr.  He  is  equally  well  defined  on  the 
other  side.  For  ho  blows  from  Thrace,  both  generally, 
as  in  II.  ix.  5,  and  particularly  on  the  Plain  of  Troy  "\ 
I  hold  to  be  of  no  authority,  as  fixing  the  direction  of 
this  wind,  the  Boreas  which  carries  the  pseudo-Ulysses 
from  Crete  to  Egypt":  for  there  Homer  is  already 
beyond  the  Inner  World,  and  he  only  knows  the  posi- 
tion of  Egypt  from  Phoenician  rej)ort.  But  we  have 
other  trustworthy  indications  from  within  the  sphere 
of  Greek  nautical  knowledge,  in  his  carrying  Hercules 
from  Ilium  to  Cos",  in  his  preventing  a  voyage  from 
Crete  to  Ilium i\  and  in  the  fate  of  Ulysses,  who,  in 
rounding  Malea,  is  carried  off  by  Boreas  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cythera*!.  All  these  operations  can  be  per- 
formed only  by  a  wind  blowing  from  the  quarter  be- 
tween east  and  north-east. 

Putting  together  these  indications,  I  think  we  must 
conclude  that  the  Boreas  of  Homer  is  a  wind  to  the  east 
.of  north.  But  it  seems  plain  that  he  does  not  embrace 
nearly  the  whole  quadrant  from  north  to  east.  For, 
like  and  even  more  than  Zephyr  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pole,  he  has  a  leaning  towards  the  polar  side,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  more  particular  marks,  Homer  should 
be  taken  to  mean  by  him  a  N.N.E.  wind,  that  is,  a 
wind  ranging  principally  or  wholly  from  N.  to  N.E. 

I  take  the  line  II.  ix.  5,  which  many  have  treated  as 
a  difficulty,  for  a  sound  and  valuable  geographical  indi- 
cation. Boreas  and  Zephyr  blow  from  Thrace.  To  a 
Greek,  say  at  Mycenae,  Thrace,  which  reaches  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Euxine,  covers  more  than  ninety  de- 
grees of  the  horizon.  It  is  from  within  those  ninety 
degrees  that  every  Boreas,  and  probably  every  Zephyr, 

"1  II.  xxiii.  214,  as  above.  "  Od.  xiv.  253. 

°  II.  xiv.  255.   XV.  26.  P  Od.  xix.  200.  q  Od.  ix.  81. 
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of  Homer  can  be  shown  to  blow.  These  are  facts 
which  we  may  hold  in  deposit,  ready  for  service  in  the 
explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  Outer  Geography. 

And  along  with  them  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
Homeric  affinity  and  sympathy  established  between 
Boreas  and  Zephyr.  It  is  so  considerable,  and  they 
are  especially  in  such  local  proximity,  that  practically 
we  should  not  go  far  wrong  were  we  to  say  Homer 
divides  the  whole  circumference  of  his  horizon  into 
three  nearly  equal  arcs  of  120  degrees,  more  or  less.  The 
first  of  these,  beginning  from  due  west,  is  given  to 
Zeph}T  and  to  Boreas.  The  next,  reaching  to  within 
30°  of  the  South  Pole,  to  Eurus  :  and  the  third,  em- 
bracing the  residue  of  the  circle,  to  Notus. 

Notus  is  the  great  southern  wind,  Eurus  being  com- 
paratively of  little  account.  Now,  one  of  the  chief 
data  applicable  to  determining  the  direction  of  these 
winds  is  the  passage  II.  ii.  144-6.  Here  they  are 
described  as  disturbing  the  Icarian  Sea,  which  ^vas 
within  the  sphere  of  Greek  navigation.  Now  the  po- 
sition of  that  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
south  of  Samos,  shows, 

1.  That  both  these  winds  in  Homer  have  a  decidedly 
southern  character. 

2.  That  one,  of  course  Eurus,  must  come  from  the 
east,  and  the  other,  Notus,  in  that  place,  from  the  west 
of  south.  Because  the  conflict  of  the  two  winds  pre- 
sumes a  considerable  space  between  the  points  from 
which  they  blow^,  while  the  position  of  the  Icarian  Sea 
requires  both  to  be  southern.  But  in  the  Fifth 
Odyssey,  too,  Notus  is  treated  as  the  proper  antago- 
nist of  Boreas.  His  centre  therefore  lies  a  little  to 
the  westward  of  due  south ;  but  Eurus  does  not  aj)- 
proacli    the  South   Pole,  and   every  wind   from  about 
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8.S.E.  to  W.  will  probably  fall  within  the  Homeric 
description  of  Notus. 

The  associations  of  Notus  and  Eurus  are  frequent "".  On 
one  occasion,  however,  Notus  is  combined  with  Zephyr, 
though  there  is  no  corresponding  case  of  junction  be- 
tween Eurus  and  Boreas.  Notus  and  Zephyr  are  sent 
from  the  sea  by  Juno  to  blast  the  Trojan  army  with 
heat.  Boreas  would  of  course  be  a  cold  wind  :  and 
Eurus  would  be  cold  on  the  ]dain  of  Troy,  from  passing 
over  the  chain  of  Ida  :  though  in  Greece  he  melts  the 
snow  that  Zephyr  has  brought.  Differences  of  season, 
as  well  as  of  situation,  may  have  to  do  with  these 
varieties  of  oj)eration. 

Though  less  strong  than  Zephyr  and  Boreas,  Notus 
is  a  stronger  wind  than  Eurus.  And  though  generally 
the  counterpart  of  Boreas,  his  power  of  cooperating  with 
Zephyr  shows  that  he  must  reach  over  the  quadrant 
from  the  South  pole  to  West,  whereas  we  have  no 
Boreas  coming  down  from  the  North  pole  as  far  as 
East. 

As  the  opposite  of  Zephyr,  Eurus  blows  principally 
from  the  south-eastern  quarter ;  and  hence  is  in  fre- 
quent cooperation  with  Notus,  but  never  with  any 
other  wind.  He  must,  however,  be  understood  to 
cover  the  whole  space  from  the  rigidly  northern  Boreas 
down  to  Notus,  or  from  about  N.E.  to  within  30°  of 
the  South  pole.  Boreas  is  inflexibly  confined  by  all 
the  evidence  of  the  poems  to  a  very  narrow  space : 
and  Eurus,  his  neighbour  eastward,  does  not  much 
frequent  those  points  of  the  compass  that  lie  nearest 
to  him. 

'■  II.  ii.  144-6.  xvi.  765.     Od.  V,  330.  xii.  326. 
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Homer,  j        / 


The  accompanying  sketch  expresses  what  I  believe  to 
be  in  the  main  Homer's  arrangement  of  the  Winds.  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  prac- 
tical example  of  any  wind  in  Homer  which  blows  from 
within  forty-five  degrees  on  either  side  of  due  East,  or 
from  within  about  the  same  number  of  degrees  on 
either  side  of  due  West.  Perhaps  it  was  from  their 
local  infrequency,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  put 
such  winds  in  requisition  ^ 

The  name  Eurus  is  further  attached  to  the  point  of 
sunrise  by  the  root  eW,  to  which  it  is  traced*.     The 


s  Friedreicli  has  discussed  the 
winds  of  Homer  (Realien  der  II. 
und  Od.  §.  3).  His  results  are 
to  me  unsatisfactory  :  but  the 
fault  seems  to  lie  in  his  basis. 
For  (i)  he  fixes  the  four  Winds 
of  Homer  as  the  four  cardinal 
points  :  and  (2)  he  finds  data 
for  ascertaining  the  Winds  in  the 


Passages  of  the  Outer  Geogra- 
phy, instead  of  determining  those 
Passages  themselves  by  the  Winds, 
after  these  latter  have  been  as- 
certained from  evidence  belong- 
ing to  the  sphere  of  Homer's 
OAvn  experience. 

t  Liddell  and  Scott  in  voc. 
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tracts  of  Aides  are  with  Homer  cr/uepSaXea  evpdoevra  (Fl. 
XX.  65).  May  not  this  evpo^eU  come  frohi  the  same 
source  ?  The  Cimmerian  darkness  of  Homer  is  close 
to  th'e  mouth  of  Ocean,  and  near  that  chamber  of  tlie 
Sun,  which  is  at  iEira".  Viewing  dawn  as  the  michlle 
point  between  night  and  day,  Homer  possibly  con- 
nected it  with  each.  It  seems  further  possible,  that 
he  connected  the  Eastern  with  the  Western  darkne^ss : 
both  because  this  would  bring  his  two  regions  of  the 
future  world  into  relations  with  each  other,  and  be- 
cause he  makes  the  Sun  disport  himself  with  his 
oxen  on  the  same  spot  in  Thrinacie  after  his  setting  in 
the  evening,  and  before  his  rising  in  the  morning :  a 
passage,  which  for  its  full  explanation  might  require 
the  supposition,  that  Homer  believed  the  earth  to  be 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  thus  the  extremes  of  East  and 
West  to  meet'^.  There  will  shortly  be  occasion  to  re- 
vert to  this  subject,  in  further  considering  what  were 
the  constituent  parts  of  Homers  East. 

I  shall  trust  mainly  then  to  winds,  th\is  ascertained 
from  Homer's  Inner  world,  as  the  means  of  indicating 
the  directions  of  the  movements  described  in  his  Outer 
one.  But  besides  directions,  we  have  distances  to  con- 
sider. And  here  too  we  have  some  evidence,  supplied 
by  his  experimental  knowledge,  to  guide  us. 

By  combining  the  inner-world  data  of  distance  with 
those  of  direction,  w^e  shall  obtain  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  decision  for  the  outer-world  problems.  Con- 
ditions both  essential  and  sufficient,  when  we  can  lay 
hold  upon  them  ;  but  we  shall  still  have  to  contend 
with  this  difficulty,  that  in  one  or  two  remarkable  cases 
the  Poet  takes  refuge  in  language  wholly  vague,  and 

"  Od.  xi.  13-16.   xii.  T-4. 
"  See  Friedreich,  Realien,  §.  9.  p.  19. 
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leaves  us  no  guide  for  our  conjectui'es,  except  the  rule 
of  making  the  unascertained  conform  in  spirit  to  what 
has  been  made  reasonably  certain. 

The  distances  of  which  I  now  speak  are  sea-distances. 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  Homer  scarcely 
gives  us  land-distances  at  all.  Telemachus  and  Pisis- 
tratus  drive  in  two  days  from  Pylus  to  Sparta :  but 
it  is  not  the  wont  of  the  Poet  to  describe  places,  which 
communicate  over  land,  by  the  number  of  days  occupied 
in  travelling  between  them.  This  circumstance  is  illus- 
trative of  a  trait,  which  assumes  great  importance  in 
Homer's  Outer  Geography,  namely,  the  miniature  scale 
of  his  conceptions  as  to  all  land-spaces ;  a  trait,  I  may 
add,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert. 

The  sea-distances  of  Homer  are  performed  in  no  less 
than  six  different  modes. 

I.  By  ordinary  sailing. 

1.  By  ordinary  rowing. 

3.  By  rafts,  Od.  v.  251. 

4.  By  drifting  on  a  timber,  Od.  xiv.  310-15. 

5.  By  floating  and  swimming,  Od.  v.  374,  5,  388,  399. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly,  the  ships  of  the  Phaeacians  per- 
form their  voyages  by  an  inward  instinct,  and  with  a 
rapidity  described  as  marvellous. 

The  language  of  the  poems  nowhere  takes  cognizance 
of  any  difference  in  speed  as  between  sailing  and 
rowing.  For  example,  when  Achilles  speaks  of  the 
time  of  his  voyage  to  Phthia  as  dependent  upon 
euTrXoit],  which  the  favour  of  Neptune  could  give,  he 
evidently  means  a  good  sea  and  the  absence  of  tempest, 
and  does  not  at  all  bargain  for  a  wind  from  a  particular 
quarter,  which  was  not  a  matter  lying  within  Neptune's 
especial  province.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be,  on 
general  grounds,  any  cause  for  assuming  a  difference 
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between  the  average  speeds  of  rowing  and  of  sailing, 
when  we  consider,  in  favour  of  the  first,  that  the  crew 
rowed  ahiiost  to  a  man,  with  little  cargo  to  carry  ; 
and,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  second,  that  the  science  and 
art  of  building  quick  sailers  could  not  then  have  been 
understood.  I  therefore  take  rowing  and  sailing  as 
equal  in  celerity.  So  that  we  have  in  reality  no  more 
than  five  different  cases  to  consider. 

But,  again,  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
assume  a  difference  in  speed  between  drifting  on  a 
piece  of  timber,  and  making  way  by  floating  and  swim- 
ming only.  In  practicability  there  may  be  a  considerable 
difference :  but  that  is  not  the  point  before  us. 

The  four  methods  now  remaining  seem  to  require  the 
assumption  of  different  speeds  respectively. 

Now  Homer  has  supplied  us  with  the  times  necessary 
for  performing  known  distances  in  two  cases  ;  and  has 
also  given  us  a  third  case,  which  may  be  used  for 
checking  one  of  the  other  instances. 

A  case  of  known  distance  is  that  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits  of  Gallipoli  to  Phthia.  This,  according 
to  Achilles  in  the  Ninth  Iliads,  w^ould,  with  favourable 
weather,  be  performed  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  third  day. 
It  may  amount  to  a  little  more  than  three  degrees, 
and  may  be  taken  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
The  time  is  three  days  and  two  nights.  So  that,  for 
ordinary  sailing  or  rowing,  a  day  and  a  night  may  be 
taken  at  about  ninety  miles,  of  course  without  any 
pretension  to  minute  accuracy. 

Secondly.  With  a  good  passage,  a  ship  sailing  from 
Crete  to  Egypt  arrives  on  the  fifth  day  (Od.  xiv.  257). 
But  we  cannot  consider  Homer's  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Crete  and  Egypt  as  entitled  to  the  full 

y  11.  ix.  362. 
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weight  of  his  experimental  knowledge.  Again,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  liere  tlie  north  wind,  which  carries 
the  shi[),  was  a  prime  one  {uKpah^  kuXo?,  233).  Lastly, 
much  might  depend  on  the  part  of  Crete,  from  which 
we  suppose  the  vessel  to  have  sailed. 

As  respects  the  last-named  question,  we  must,  from 
the  habits  of  ancient  navigation,  suj)pose  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  to  have  been  the  point  of  de- 
|)arture ;  because  no  sailor  would  have  committed 
himself  to  Boreas  on  the  open  sea,  as  long  as  he  could 
make  way  under  cover  of  a  shore  lying  to  windward. 

The  distance  between  the  eastern  point  of  Crete 
and  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile  is  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles;  the  time  five  days  and  four 
nights.  This  w^ould  give  a  somewhat  less  rate  of 
progress  pe7'  diem  than  the  last  case  ;  but  then  it  is 
likely  that  Homer  took  the  distance  to  be  greater 
in  that  almost  unknown  sea  (see  Od.  iii.  320.)  than 
it  really  is ;  so  that  we  have  cause  to  view  the  two 
computations  as  in  substance  accordant.  And  even  if 
they  had  clashed,  the  former  would  still  be  entitled  to 
our  acceptance. 

What,  how^ever,  does  appear  to  be  the  case  is,  that 
Homer  mistook  the  course  from  Crete  to  Egypt.  It  is 
really  S.W.:  he  has  defined  it  by  the  wind  Boreas,  which 
never  blows  from  a  point  westward,  or  at  the  very  ut- 
termost never  from  one  materially  westward,  of  N.  So 
that  the  course  must  have  been  about  S.  Now,  as 
Homer  knew  the  position  of  Crete,  this  would  show 
that  he  brought  Egypt  too  much  to  the  westward, 
by  shortening  the  eastern  recess  or  arm  of  the  IMedi- 
terranean  ;  an  error  in  exact  conformity,  I  conceive, 
with  all  his  operations  in  imagining  the  geography  of 
the  east.     But  this  by  the  way. 

The  third  test  of  sea-distances   is   supplied    by   the 
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pretended  passage  of  Ulysses,  on  a  mast,  from  a  point 
just  out  of  sight  of  Crete'''  to  Thesprotia*.  He  arrives 
on  the  tenth  night.  The  distance  exceeds,  by  about 
one  half,  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Phthia.  The  time 
is  nearly  four  times  as  long.  But  then  some  allowance 
may  be  made  for  delay  on  the  score  of  tlie  irregular 
winds  (oAooi  avemoi)  which  prevailed.  We  may  there- 
fore justly  calculate  the  rate  of  a  floating  or  drift- 
passage  at  about  one  half  that  of  a  sailing  passage,  or 
two  miles  an  hour  instead  of  four.  And  here  our  direct 
evidence  closes. 

At  an  intermediate  point  between  these,  we  may 
place  the  mode  of  passage  by  raft,  which  brought 
Ulysses  from  Ogygia.  For  merchant  ships  were  built 
broad  in  the  beam  ;  and  the  raft  was  as  broad  as  a  mer- 
chant shipb.  Thus  constructed,  and  with  its  flat  bot- 
tom, it  must  have  been  very  greatly  slower  than  an 
ordinary  sailing  vessel,  and  I  venture  to  put  it  by  con- 
jecture as  low  as  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  rates  of  the  Scherian 
ships.  About  these  the  only  thing  that  is  clear  is,  that 
Homer  meant  to  represent  them  as  far  exceeding  all 
known  speed  of  the  kind.  They  went,  says  Alcinous, 
to  Euboea,  or  as  the  verse  may  be  rendered,  to  Euboea 
and  back,  in  a  day^:  they  are  like  a  chariot  with  four 
horses  scouring  the  plain  ;  the  hawk,  swiftest  of  birds, 
could  not  keep  up  with  them^.  We  cannot,  I  think, 
pretend  to  appreciate  with  great  precision  Homer's 
meaning  in  this  point;  but  it  is  plain  that,  as  he  had 
a  map  of  some  kind  in  his  head,  he  must  have  had  some 
meaning  with  respect  to  the  distance  performed  by  the 
ship  from  Scheria,  though  probably  a  vague  one.  I 
think  we  may  venture  to  take  it  at   three  times  the 

'  0(1.  xiv.  301.  «  Ibid.  310-15.  ^  0(1.  V.  249-51. 

c  Orl.  vii.  325.  d  Od.  xiii.  81,  86. 
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speed  of  the  ordinary  sailing  vessel,  or  at  about  twelve 
miles  an  hour. 

Thus,  taking  drift-speed  for  our  unit,  we  have  the 
following  scale  approximately  established  : 

1.  Drift  =  2  miles  per  hour  =  48  miles  per  day  of 
24  hours. 

2.  Raft=i^  drift  =24  miles  per  hour  =  60  miles 
per  day  of  24  hours. 

3.  Sailing  or  rowing  ship  =  2  diift  =  4  miles  per 
hour=96  miles  per  day  of  24  hours. 

4.  Hawk-ship  of  Scheria  =  3  sailing  ship  =  6  drift  = 
12  miles  per  hour  =  288  miles  per  day  of  24  hours. — 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider,  whether  there  are 
any  cardinal  ideas  of  particular  places  or  arrangements 
in  the  Outer  Geography  of  Homer,  which  govern  its 
general  structure.  For  such  ideas  may,  together  with  the 
data  that  we  have  now  drawn  from  the  circle  of  his  Inner 
or  Experimental  Geography,  assist  us  in  the  examina- 
tion of  what  undoubtedly  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
almost  chaotic  details. 

Setting  out  from  this  point,  my  first  business  is  to 
show,  that  Homer  believed  in  a  sea-route  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euxine,  other  than  that  of  the 
Straits  of  Gallipoli  and  the  Bosphorus.  This  route  was 
formed  in  his  mind,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  by 
cutting  off  the  land  from  east  to  west,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Peninsula  of  Greece,  all  the  way  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Euxine.  Thus  we  jiracticallysubstitute  an 
expanse  of  sea  for  the  mass  of  the  European  continent ; 
and  we  must  not  conceive  of  any  definite  boundary  to  this 
OuXaa-a-a,  other  than  the  mysterious  one  which  may  finally 
separate  it  from  Ocean.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  must  give 
to  the  Black  Sea  an  indefinite  extension  to  the  west  and 
north-west,  j)erliaps  also  shortening  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  East.     This  is  the  one  master  variation  from  nature 
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in  Homer's  ideal  geograpliy' ;  and,  when  his  belief  on 
this  subject  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  almost  every 
thing  else  will  fall  into  its  place  with  comparative 
ease. 

I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  sustain  this  hypo- 
thesis from  the  positive  evidence,  either  direct  or  in- 
ferential, of  the  poems :  and  I  hope  to  show  that  it 
stands  upon  grounds  independent  of  the  negative  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  su|)])ly 
a  key  to  the  Wanderings.  At  the  same  time,  I  hold 
that  that  negative  argument,  if  made  good,  would  suf- 
fice :  for,  though  we  do  no  violence  to  probability  in 
imputing  to  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey  any  amount 
of  variance,  however  great,  from  actual  nature,  yet  we 
should  sorely  offeud  against  reason,  if  we  supposed  that 
Homer  had  constructed  a  route  so  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed, without  laying  it  out  before  his  own  mental 
vision,  and  presenting  it  to  that  of  his  hearers,  after 
the  fashion  of  something  like  a  map.  This  was  alike 
demanded  by  the  realism  (so  to  speak)  of  the  time, 
and  needful  for  the  complete  comprehension  and  easy 
enjoyment  of  the  romance. 

The  indications  on  this  subject,  apart  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Wanderings  themselves,  are  as  follows : 

I.  When,  in  the  Thirteenth  Iliad^  Jupiter  turns  away 
his  eyes  from  the  battle  by  the  Ships,  he  turns  them 
towards  the  north-east :  in  the  direction,  that  is,  in 
which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  there 
was  for  Homer  not,  as  we  now  know  to  be  the  case,  a 
wide  expanse  of  land  capable  of  containing  a  countless 
multitude  of  tribes,  but,  after  a  certain  interval,  a  vast 
and  unexplored  sea.  Now  the  Poet  tells  us,  not  that  Ju- 
piter looked  over  an  indefinite  mass  of  continent,  or  the 

d  On  this  hypothesis  is  founded  the  Homeric  Erdkarle  of  For- 
bigcr,  Handbiich  der  Alt.  Geogr.  I.  4.  c  xi_  xiii.  i. 
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airelpova  yalav  \  but  that  lie  looked  over  the  country  of 
the  Thracians,  the  JMysians,  the  Hippemolgi,  the  Glac- 
tophagi,  and  the  Abii.  Moreover,  he  indicates,  by 
giving  characteristic  epithets  to  each  of  these  nations, 
that  they  lay  more  or  less  within  the  sphere  of  contact 
with  Greek  intercourse  and  experience,  and  therefore 
at  no  great  distance  to  the  northward  :  for  not  only  are 
the  Thracians  riders  of  horses,  but  the  Mysians  are 
fighters  hand  to  hand,  the  Hippemolgi  are  formidable 
or  venerable,  and  the  Abii  are  the  most  righteous  of 
men.  The  Giactophagi  are  defined  by  their  name  as 
feeders  upon  milk.  This  limited  and  characteristic  enu- 
meration is  in  conformity,  at  the  very  least,  with  the 
hypothesis,  that  Homer  imagined  in  that  direction  no 
contiimous  succession  of  land  and  of  inhabitants,  but  a 
sea  circumscribing  the  country  of  Thrace  to  the  north. 

2.  A  more  marked  indication  is,  1  think,  yielded  by 
the  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  Alcinous  says  to 
Ulysses,  '  We  will  convey  you  to  your  home,  even 
though  it  should  be  more  distant  than  pAiboea,  the 
furthest  point  that  has  been  visited  by  our  people  ;  of 
whom  some  saw  it,  when  they  carried  Rhadamanthiis 
thither,  in  the  matter  of  Tityus,  son  of  the  Earth  ^' 

It  appears  to  me  evident,  that  Homer  means  in  this 
place  to  suppose  a  maritime  route  between  Scheria  and 
Euboea,  to  the  North  of  Thrace.  He  is  not,  we  must 
remember,  experimentally  informed  as  to  the  position 
of  Scheria  itself,  and  probably  he  conceived  it  to  lie 
quite  outside  the  sphere  of  Greece,  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  northward.  Though  he  brings  Ulvsses 
from  thence  to  Ithaca  in  a  day,  this  is  effected  by  the 
privileged  and  miraculous  rapidity  of  passage,  which  was 
the  distinguishing  gift  of  the  Phseacians,  as  the  kin  of 
the  Immortals.     They  are  indeed  in  contact,  according 

f  Od.  vii.  19-36. 
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to  the  poem,  with  the  habitable  world,  but  they  are 
strictly  upon  the  outer  line  of  it.  They  are  of  the  race 
of  Neptune:  related  to  the  Cyclops  and  the  Giants: 
their  ordinary  life  and  their  maritime  routes  could  not, 
without  doing-  utter  violence  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
Poet,  be  brought  within  the  s])liere  of  ordinary  Greek 
experience.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  intended  to  sup- 
pose them  to  have  carried  the  ancient  Rhadamanthus 
past  every  known  town,  port,  and  point  in  Greece  ; 
past  Ithaca,  Dulichium,  the  Cephallenes,  Pylus,  and  the 
rest.  Nor  would  Euboea,  thus  approached,  be  to  Ulysses, 
who  had  himself  visited  Aulis  on  his  way  to  Troy,  a 
good  type  of  remoteness :  nor  does  it  answer  that  de- 
scription for  the  Pha'acians  themselves,  if  we  consider 
it  according  to  geographic  prose ;  for  though  the  way 
to  it  is  lonff,  it  is  not  so  distant  in  a  direct  line  as  other 
parts  of  Greece,  Crete  for  example ;  and  any  people 
who  had  made  a  voyage  to  Euboea  by  sea,  round  the 
peninsula,  would  know  very  well  that  the  proper  way 
to  it  was  by  land.  We  must,  in  short,  presume  such 
a  position  for  the  Scheria  of  Homer,  as  to  imj)ly  a 
communication  by  sea  between  it  and  Euboea,  other 
than  that  through  the  known  waters  of  Greece. 

But  if  we  sujipose  a  maritime  passage  from  the 
Adriatic  round  Thrace  to  exist,  then  we  keep  the  Phae- 
acians  entirely  in  their  own  element,  as  borderers  be- 
tween the  world  of  Greek  experience,  and  the  world  of 
fable.  They  still,  when  they  carry  Rhadamanthus,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  hang  upon  the  skirt,  as  it  were,  of 
actual  humanity.  And,  thus  viewed,  Euboea  might 
fairly  stand  for  a  type  of  extreme  remoteness. 

3.  Another  passage  of  Homer,  when  understood  ac- 
cording to  its  geographical  bearings,  appears  to  me,  of 
itself,  nearly  conclusive  upon  this  question. 
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When  Mercury  is  ordered  to  carry  the  message  of 
the  gods  from  Olympus  to  Calypso =,  his  proceedings 
are  carefully  described.  He  equipped  himself  with  his 
foot-wings  (Od.  v.  44),  took  in  hand  his  wand  (47), 
and  got  upon  the  wing  (49).  The  next  step  in  the 
narrative  is, 

YlupCriv  8'  CTTt^as,  e^  aWepos  ^jxireae  ttovtco'  (^o.) 

He  then  bounded  along  the  wave  (51),  reached  the 
remote  island  {5^),  landed  on  the  beach  (56),  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  cave  (57).  I  think  no  one  can 
read  this  description,  which  extends  over  sixteen 
verses,  without  feeling  that  it  is  meant  to  convey  to 
us,  that  Mercury  moved  with  great  rapidity  in  a  right 
line,  the  shortest  by  which  he  could  reach  his  destina- 
tion. But  now,  if  this  be  so,  then,  as  Pieria  lies  to 
the  northward  of  Olympus,  we  have  only  to  ask  how 
does  he  pursue  his  further  route  ?  From  Pieria  he 
sweeps  down  npon  the  sea,  and  rides  upon  the  M^aves 
(54)  all  the  way  to  Ogygia.  It  is  hopeless  to  fit  this 
even  by  a  moderate  deviation  either  way  to  any  exist- 
ing sea:  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  conclude,  in  con- 
formity with  the  other  indications,  that  Homer  believed 
in  a  OdXaa-cra  to  the  northward  of  Pieria.  We  cannot 
take  refuge  in  the  plea,  that  Homer  did  not  know  where 
Pieria  lay.  First,  because  it  was  on  the  Olympian  border 
of  Thessaly,  and  as  Homer  knew  that  region  well,  he 
must  have  known  that  Pieria  lay  to  the  north  of  it. 
Secondly,  it  was  probably  within  the  circle  of  Greek 
traditions ;  since  it  is  sometimes  read  for  Xlj/pe/j?  in  II.  ii. 
766,  and  at  any  rate  they  seem  to  be  in  all  likelihood 
different  forms  of  the  same  word.  Thirdly,  a  complete 
proof  is  given  by  the  route  of  Juno  in  the  Fourteenth 
Iliad.  She  passes,  in  accordance  with  the  actual  geo- 
fe'  Od.  V.  43-58. 
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graphy,  from  Olympus  to  Pieria,  from  Picria  (apparently 
verging  eastwards)  to  Ematliia,  and  so  by  the  Thraciau 
mountains,  evidently  of  Clialcidiee,  to  Lemnos''. 

4.  There  is  another  passage  which  may  be  cited  in 
direct  corroboration  of  these  views'.  The  spirits  of 
the  Suitors  passed  (i)  the  stream  of  Ocean,  and  (2)  the 
Leucadian  rock;  and  also  passed  (3)  the  gates  of  the 
Sun,  and  (4)  the  people  of  Dream  Land. 

Now  it  may  be  observed,  that  to  pass  the  Leucadian 
rock  is  not  the  way  from  Ithaca  to  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar: the  course  would  lie  round  either  the  north  or 
the  south  point  of  Cephallonia.  Neither  is  it  the  way 
to  the  Bosphorus  and  Black  Sea  ;  which  must  be  sought 
by  steering  first  in  a  southerly  direction.  But  it  is  the 
way  to  Ocean,  and  the  nether  Shades,  if  I  am  correct 
in  my  belief  that  Homer  believed  the  route  to  lie 
along  the  Adriatic,  and  round  the  north  of  Thrace. 
Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  other  view  of  his  geography, 
on  which  this  passage  can  be  explained.  The  evidence, 
which  it  affords,  is  at  first  sight  conclusive  in  support  of 
the  proposition,  that  Homer's  route  to  the  Ocean-mouth 
lay  up  the  Adriatic.  But  there  are  two  grounds,  on 
which  a  scruple  may  be  felt  about  its  reception.  First, 
it  stands  in  the  second  Ne/cwa,  the  only  considerable 
portion  of  either  poem  which  appears,  to  me  at  least, 
open  to  the  suspicion  that  it  may  have  been  seriously 
tampered  with.  Secondly,  the  order  of  the  passage  is 
singular,  as  it  runs  thus :  they  passed,  or  they  went 
towards,  the  channels  of  Ocean,  and  the  Leucadian 
rock,  and  the  gates  of  the  Sun  :  while,  according  to 
Homer's  geography,  the  Leucadian  rock  would  come 
first,  the  gates  of  the  Sun  second,  and  Ocean-mouth 
would  be  the  last  of  the  three  points. 

•»  II.  xiv.  225-30.  '  Od.  xxiv.  II. 
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But  in  answer  to  the  first,  the  suspicions  affecting 
this  passage  are  too  vague  and  indeterminate  to  war- 
rant our  rejecting  its  evidence,  where  it  is  in  harmony 
\\\t\\  the  2'eneral  testimonv  of  Homer.  Even  if  these 
lines  were  interpolated,  they  would  be  remarkable  as 
embodying  an  ancient,  probably  a  very  ancient  opinion, 
as  to  Homer's  geographical  view  on  the  point  at  issue. 

As  regards  the  second,  w^e  may  cite  the  parallel  case 
of  Menelaus  in  his  narrative  of  his  OAvn  tour.  After 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  he  describes  his  visits  in  the 
following  order:  (i)  Egypt,  (2)  Ethiopians,  (3)  Sido- 
nians,  (4)  Erembi,  (5)  Libya.  It  is  evident  that  this 
cannot  be  intended  to  be  understood  as  the  order  in 
which  the  several  places  were  actually  visited^. 

We  have  thus,  I  hope,  secured  for  Ulysses,  without 
drawing  upon  the  Wanderings  for  testimony,  what  sea- 
men call  a  good  or  wide  berth  ;  room  enough  for  the  dis- 
position of  his  marvels,  and  the  mystery  of  the  distances 
between  them.  In  this  northern  division  of  the  Qa- 
Xaa-a-a  we  may  imagine  Homer  to  have  jdaced,  without 
any  impropriety,  or  any  violence  done  to  his  experience 
of  his  own  latitude,  both  the  double  day  of  the  Laestry- 
gones,  and  the  fogs  of  the  Cimmerians.  Into  it  he  might 
well  drive  Ulysses  by  the  force  of  the  south  wind\  and 
from  it  bring  him  back  by  the  strength  of  Zephyr  or 
of  Boreas™.  Lastly,  by  means  of  this  OdXaa-a-a,  we 
can  avoid  placing  Circe  and  the  Sunrise  to  the  w^est  of 
Homer's  own  country  ;  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  find 
his  representation  of  the  UXayKrai  involving  him  in  the 
hopeless  absurdity  of  contradiction  to  his  own  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  general  direction  of  Jason's 
course  with  the  ship  Argo. 

k   Od.  iv.  83-5.  i  Od.  xii.  325,427. 

'»  Od.  V.  485.    X.  25.    xii.  407. 
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I  now  pass  on  to  tlie  second  of  the  two  propositions, 
on  which  it  appears  to  me  that  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Outer  Geof^raphy  is  to  be  founded. 

It  is  this:  that  the  Poet  has  compounded  into  one 
two  sets  of  Phoenician  traditions  respecting  tlie  Ocean- 
mouth,  one  of  them  originally  proceeding  from,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  West,  and  the  other  to  the  North-east  : 
and  that  he  has  chosen  the  north-eastern  site  as  the 
ground  on  which  to  fix  the  scene  of  his  amalgamated 
representation. 

The  argument,  which  has  recently  been  adduced  for 
anotlier  purpose  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Odyssey,  is 
available  to  show  that  the  Ocean-mouth  of  Homer  is 
towards  the  north  :  but  it  does  not  suffice  to  decide  the 
question  between  North-east  and  North-west,  nor  does 
it  decide  whether  Homer  simply  transplanted  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  whether  he  mixed  together  the 
accounts  of  it  and  of  some  other  strait,  and  welded 
them  into  one. 

This  question  we  must  examine  from  the  evidence 
concerning  the  Ocean-mouth  supplied  by  the  Wander- 
ings themselves. 

Ulysses  and  his  companions,  when  they  enter  the 
great  River  Ocean,  enter  it  at  a  point  far  north,  by  the 
city  and  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  are  enveloped 
in  cloud  and  vapour"  :  and  they  are  carried  up  or 
against  the  stream  {irapa  poov),  by  the  breath  of  Boreas", 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Inferno.  Returning  from  thence, 
they  come  down  the  stream  {Kara  poov  Od.  xi.  639)  back 
to  the  sea  (daXaa-cra) ;  and  they  there  find  themselves 
at  the  isle  of  Circe,  where  is  the  dwelling  of  "Hw?,  and 
where  is  alsa  the  couch,  from  which  the  sun  rises  in 
the  morning. 

n  Od.xi.  13,  2  1.  o  Od.  X.  ,-,07. 
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In  tliis  account  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  certain 
outlines  of  trutli.  The  ideas  of  Homer  respecting  the 
gates  of  Ocean  Mould  be  drawn  from  reports  v.hicli 
may  have  related  prima  facie  to  any  one  of  several 
geographical  points ;  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  the 
Bosphorus,  to  the  Straits  of  Yenikale  leading  into  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  or  to  all  the  three.  At  one  and  all  of  these 
there  appears  to  be  a  continual  stream  flowing  inwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean  or  dukarra-a.  One 
and  all,  as  sea-straits,  present  the  character  of  a  vast 
marine  river.  In  exact  accordance  with  these  physical 
facts,  Homer  makes  the  ship  of  Ulysses,  entering  the 
great  River  Ocean,  sail  u]^  the  stream.  We  may  ob- 
serve in  passing,  that  he  describes  his  daXaa-a-a  as  evpv- 
7ropo9,  in  evident  contrast  with  the  Ocean,  which  is 
marked,  therefore,  by  a  contraction  of  shores. 

Further,  Homer  had  conceived  the  existence  of  what 
we  may  call  ultra-terrene  parts,  both  westwards  and 
eastwards.  On  the  one  hand,  Menelaus,  after  death,  is 
to  be  carried  to  the  Elysian  plain,  where  Zephyrs  con- 
tinually blow,  springing  fresh  from  the  bed  of  western 
Ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  groves  of  Persephone 
are  on  the  beach  of  Ocean,  but  in  the  furthest  East. 

Still  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  this,  that  he  had 
in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  double  egress  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, or,  the  OdXaa-aa  at  large,  to  the  Ocean.  On 
the  contrary,  we  never  hear  of  any  mode  of  access  to 
it  except  one ;  and  his  j^lacing  the  point  where  Ulysses 
enters  it  amidst  mist  and  cloud,  and  his  calling  in  the 
aid  of  Boreas  to  carry  the  ship  to  the  groves  of  Perse- 
phone and  mouth  of  the  Shades  (which  he  probably 
intended  to  be  the  exact  counterpart  in  position  of  the 
Elysian  plain),  lead  to  the  belief  that  his  egress  from 
sea  to  Ocean  was  in  the  north,  and  that  the  further 
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route  to  the  Shades  lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

The  reader  of  the  Odyssey  will  observe,  that  Ulysses 
encounters  on  his  passage  tempests  indeed,  but  yet 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  dangerous  maritime  passage, 
before  he  has  entered  the  Ocean-river,  and  then,  com- 
pleting his  excursion  to  the  nether  world,  has  returned 
to  the  island  of  CirceP.  Therefore  we  may  say  with 
certainty,  that  the  mouth  of  Oceanus  is,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Flomer,  accessible  by  the  broad  and  open 
sea.  Thus  we  have  attained  a  first  condition  for  the 
determination  of  its  site. 

But,  before  he  sets  out  a  second  time  from  MaVO^l, 
Circe,  novv  his  friend,  directs  him  as  to  his  onward  and 
homeward  course.  First,  he  was  to  reach  the  island  of 
the  Sirens'!.  After  passing  beyond  this,  the  deity  no 
longer  lays  before  him  a  single  and  continuous  route*" : 
but  indicates  to  him  two  alternatives,  each  involving  a 
most  dangerous  })assage.  The  first  is  described  in  the 
lines  Od.  xii.  59-72,  beginning  evQev  ^ev  yap.  The  se- 
cond, which  she  recommends  in  vv.  73-110,  begins 
witli  01  Se  Svo)  (TKOTreXoi '.  where  the  ^e  is  the  apodosis 
to  the  iJ.lv  of  V.  59.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
physically  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  returning 
by  the  way  he  came,  and  thus  avoiding  both  of  these 
passages.  Why  then  does  Homer  expose  him  to  such 
extraordinary  danger,  leaving  him  no  option  but  either 
total  destruction,  or  the  certain  loss,  at  the  least,  of  six 
men  of  his  crew  ^  ? 

The  voyage  of  Ulysses  might  have  been  given  us  by 
the  Poet  as  the  execution  of  a  divine  plan,  comprehen- 
sively premeditated  as  a  whole  :  but  it  is  not  so  :  it  is 
shown  us  as  simply  prolonged  from  time  to  time  by 

P  Od.  xii.  3.       a  Ibid.  39,  167.       »"  Ibid.  56.       «  Ibid.  109,  10. 
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some  error  of  his  ov/n  or  of  his  companions,  or  by  the 
spite  of  Neptune,  or  by  the  vengeance  which  the  Sun 
demanded  and  obtained*.  At  ^oBa  he  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  take  the  best  Avay  home.  Tiresias  had  in- 
deed prophesied  that  he  would  come  to  Thrinacie", 
but  nowhere  intimates  that  he  was  to  be  divinely  com- 
pelled to  do  this,  or  that  he  would  take  that  route  for  any 
other  reason  than  according  to  his  own  best  judgment. 
Why  then  does  he  not  return,  as  he  had  come,  by  the 
open  sea,  instead  of  tempting  either  of  the  two  pass- 
ages of  peril  ? 

The  answer  I  believe  to  be  this.  He  was  subject  to 
the  resentment  of  Neptune,  who  operates  by  storm  in 
the  open  sea.  Otium  divos  rogat  in  patenti  prensus 
iEgseo.  As  in  the  heroic  age,  every  wound,  generally 
speaking, is  death, so  storm  either  invariably  or  commonly 
means  foundering  or  shipwreck.  Thus  then  Ulysses 
might  prudently  keep  to  landlocked  waters  and  narrow 
seas,  even  with  a  crisis  of  great  danger  before  him, 
rather  than  face  the  angry  Sea-god  on  the  long  passages 
over  the  open  main,  by  which  he  had  come  to  the  land 
of  the  Cyclops,  and  so  onwards  to  ^Eaea. 

Rationalized,  and  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  this 
seems  to  imply  that  the  routes  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Circe,  and  perhaps  especially  that  which  he  was  to  pre- 
fer, were  short  cuts  either  to  his  home,  or  at  least  back 
into  the  Inner  or  Greek  world.  And  in  conformity 
with  this  supposition,  the  whole  prediction  of  Circe 
appears  to  presume  that  a  passage  of  moderate  length 
would  bring  him  back  within  the  known  world  ;  for  it 
never  speaks  of  the  breadth  of  any  unknown  sea  to  be 
crossed,  which  to  the  navigators  of  that  day  was  always 
its  most  formidable  feature. 

t  Od.  i.  75.  xii.  373  et  seqq.  1  Od.  xi.  104-7. 
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In  the  mental  view  of  Homer,  then,  the  ])assag(,'  of 
Scylla  could  not  lie  much  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own 
Greek  world  and  of  geography  proper.  This  was  the 
more  eligible  of  the  two  routes.  The  other  was  that 
of  the  llXajKrat,  or  Bosphorus.  It  was  rejected  as  in- 
volving certain  destruction  :  for  only  Jason  had  safely 
passed  it  by  the  aid  of  Juno,  and  Pallas  was  not  now 
at  hand  to  succour  Ulysses  ;  since  he  was  outside  that 
Greek  world,  to  which  her  action  has  been  restricted, 
generally  speaking,  and  in  all  likelihood  for  poetical 
reasons,  in  the  Odyssey.  Now,  since  both  these  passages 
are  spoken  of  as  apparently  lying  near  the  island  of  the 
Sirens,  which  is  itself  separated,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
by  no  long  interval  from  ^sea  and  Circe,  the  next  in- 
ferences we  have  to  draw  are  two  of  very  great  im- 
portance. The  first  is,  that  although  the  one  strait  of 
Homer  jihysically  corresponds  with  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, while  by  the  other  he  plainly  means  the  Bospho- 
rus, yet  he  conceived  of  these  as  within  no  great  dis- 
tance of  one  another.  The  second  inference  is  that, 
according  to  the  belief  of  Homer,  the  waters  beyond 
the  Bosphorus  were  accessible  by  some  channel  other 
than  that  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Sea  of  Marmora :  for 
otherwise  Ulysses  could  not  have  placed  himself  on  the 
farther  side  of  those  terrible  narrows,  except  by  navi- 
gating one  of  them. 

There  were  therefore  three  maritime  routes  by  which 
Homer  conceived  that  mouth  of  Ocean,  which  Ulysses 
entered,  to  be  approachable : 

1.  The  route  by  which  the  hero  actually  arrived 
there : 

2.  The  route  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  by  which  he 
returned  from  it : 

3.  The  route  of  the  Bosphorus,  by  which  Jason  had 

u  2 
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passed,  and  which  Ulysses  might,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Circe,  have  attempted. 

But  now,  what  in  the  view  of  Homer  was  this  mouth 
of  Ocean  ?  that  is,  on  what  geographical  basis  rested  the 
reports  or  descriptions  which  he  adopted  for  the  ground- 
work of  his  picture?  We  cannot  but  admire,  as  we 
pass  along,  the  manner  in  which  the  Phoenicians  guarded 
the  treasures  of  their  distant  markets :  no  way  lay  to 
them  except  through  a  choice  of  terrors ;  terror  in  the 
boundless  expanse  of  devouring  waters  ;  terror  in  ship- 
wreck by  the  JlXayKra),  which  none  but  Jason  (so  says 
Circe,  the  Phoenician  witness)  had  esca])ed;  terror  in  cer- 
tain loss  of  men  by  the  voracious  maw  of  Scylla.  What, 
however,  was  this  Ocean-mouth  that  lay  beyond  them  ? 

My  answer  is,  that  there  are  two  mouths  of  Ocean, 
either  of  which  might  tolerably  correspond  with  the 
Homeric  picture,  if  tried  only  by  its  relation  to  the  in- 
termediate points  that  are  represented  by  these  dan- 
gerous passages. 

Firstly,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  leading  to  the  At- 
lantic. 

Secondly,  the  Straits  of  Kertch  or  Yenikale,  leading 
to  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

I.  As  regards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  they  corre- 
spond with  the  Homeric  description  in  respect  of  their 
great  distance  from  Ithaca  :  of  their  current  ever  setting 
inwards  to  the  Mediterranean  :  of  their  being  accessible, 
without  previously  leaving  the  wide  or  open  sea  for 
any  narrow  passage :  of  their  being,  we  may  confidently 
believe,  within  the  maritime  experience  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. Further,  on  the  route  to  them  there  lies  an 
island  triangular  in  form,  which  was  already  described 
by  the  name  Thrinacie ".     Again,  it  would  appear  that 

X  Od.  xii.  127. 
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there  were  other  ishmds  between  Thrinacie  and  this 
Ocean-mouth.  For  both  Circe  and  the  Sirens  inhabit 
islands.  Even  the  nearest  of  the  Balearic  isles,  namely, 
Ibiza,  is  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  about  as  far  as 
Crete  from  Egypt,  which  we  know  to  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Poet  at  five  days'  sail.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, not  unlikely  that  Homer,  having  received  a  notice 
of  the  Balearic  isles  in  the  Phoenician  reports  concern- 
ing the  Pillars  of  Atlas,  carried  them  over,  together 
with  Atlas  himself,  into  the  eastern  situation,  where 
he  blends  two  sets  of  traditions  into  one.  He  may 
therefore  have  been  supplied  from  this  source  with 
materials  for  his  island  of  Circe  and  island  of  the 
Sirens. 

Lastly,  although  the  misty  Cimmerians  are  close  by 
the  Ocean-mouth,  while  the  atmosphere  of  Gibraltar  is 
warm  and  sunny,  yet  even  the  fogs  may  find  their  pro- 
totype in  St.  George's  Channel >',  or  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that,  in  the  hazy  distance 
of  a  Phcenician  captain's  tale,  they  might  from  Homer's 
point  of  view  seem  to  stand  nearly  together.  But  still 
this  is  a  diflSculty.  There  are  other  more  serious  im- 
pediments, which  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  us 
to  say  that  the  Homeric  mouth  of  Ocean  corresponds 
with  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  one  especially  :  that 
he  has,  by  a  multitude  of  ties,  fastened  down  his  mouth 
of  Ocean  to  an  eastern  rather  than  a  western  site  ;  for 
there,  at  least  hard  by,  is  the  dwelling  of  Aurora  ;  there 
is  the  morning  couch  of  the  Sun ;  there  is  Circe,  sister 
of  Jil,etes,  to  whose  country  Jason  sailed  through  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  these  both  have  had  the  Sun  for  their 
father,  and  Perse,  daughter  of  Ocean,  without  doubt  an 
eastern  and  not  a  M-estern  personage,  for  their  mother^. 

y  Quart.  Rev.  vol.  102.  p.  324.        z  Od.  x.  135-9,  and  xii.  1-4. 
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Tlie  site  of  iEaea  Mill,  however,  together  with   that  of 
Ogygia,  receive  presently  a  fuller  consideration. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  other  alternative  in  the  inquiry. 

2.  As  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  oifer  a  resemblance  to 
the  Homeric  picture,  by  their  lying  beyond  the  Straits 
of  jNIessina,  so  do  the  Straits  of  Yenikale,  by  their  lying 
beyond  the  Bosphorus.  The  perpetual  current  inwards* 
is  another  feature  of  corresj)ondeuce,  such  as  may  apply 
to  both  the  cases,  and  such  as  })robably  assisted  the 
process  at  which  I  shall  presently  glance.  The  whole 
group  of  Oriental  conditions,  attaching  to  Homer's 
Ocean-mouth,  appear  to  be  exactly  realized  in  the 
straits  of  Yenikale. 

The  Cimmerian  country  of  Hom.er  is  represented 
down  to  the  present  day  by  the  Crimea,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  passages  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and 
probably  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  could  well 
enough  pass  the  Bosphorus  themselves,  while  making 
it  a  bugbear  to  others.  I'lie  cloud,  in  which  these  Cim- 
merians are  wrapped,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  noto- 
riously frequent  winter  fogs  of  the  Euxine.  The  pen- 
insula, lying  on  the  very  Straits  themselves,  is  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  passage  (Od.  xi.  13), 

1]  6'  etj  ir^ipaO'  'Uave  fiadvppoov  ' Q,K€avolo' 
€vda  8e  KifiiJiepio)!^  avbpS>v  brjixos  re  770'Ais  tc^. 

The  only  point  of  the  description  which  is  less  faith- 
fully represented  at  this  point  than  at  the  other,  is  the 
epithet  iSaOuppoog.  This  agrees  better  with  the  deep 
water  of  Gibraltar,  than  with  the  (now  at  least)  shallow 
current  of  Yenikale  ^. 

Nor  is  it  unnatural,  that  near  the  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness he   should  place   the   home   of  Aurora   and   the 

a  Dauby  Seymour's  Black  Sea     to  be  fourteen  feet  :  but  it  seems 
and  Sea  of  Azof,  ch.  x\'ii.  to  have  been  much  deeper  in  old 

b  Ibid.  The  minAmum  appears     times. 
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Eastern  Sun :  for  it  is  out  of  darkness  that  dawn  and 
day  must  ever  rise ;  and  we  have  occasion  to  notice,  in 
various  forms,  the  association  in  Homer's  mind  of  ideas 
belonging  to  darkness  with  the  East.  Again,  there  is 
a  combination  of  a  northerly  with  an  easterly  direction 
in  the  conditions  of  the  Homeric  description,  which  is 
exactly  met  by  the  position  of  these  Straits  relatively 
to  Greece. 

But  if  we  say,  that  these  Straits  form  the  single  pro- 
totype of  the  Homeric  description,  we  are  again  met 
by  hopeless  contradictions.  For  there  does  not  lie  any 
triangular  island  close  by  the  Bosphorus,  which  might 
answer  to  Thrinacie :  and  there  is  no  free  maritime 
passage  whatever,  other  than  the  Bosphorus,  by  which 
the  Ocean-mouth,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Mcb- 
otis,  can  be  attained  by  a  person  who  has  Troy  for  his 
point  of  departure. 

These  facts  appear  to  direct  us  plainly  towards  one 
satisfactory,  and  as  it  seems  inevitable,  conclusion.  It 
is  exhibited  in  the  sentences  that  immediately  follow. 

First,  it  seems  at  once  clear  that  Homer  either 
knew,  or  else  dimly  figured  to  himself  by  Phoenician 
report,  certain  geographical  facts,  including  those  which 
follow : — 

1.  That  there  was  an  island,  whose  figure  was  defined 
by  a  word  signifying  three  promontories,  and  which  was 
accessible  by  a  passage  on  the  western  side  of  Greece. 

2.  That  near  this  island,  there  lay  on  one  side  the 
jaW'S  of  a  dangerous  narrow. 

3.  That  either  on  the  other  side  of  it  or  in  some 
other  neighbouring  quarter  lay  the  open  sea,  and  a  route 
along  it,  by  which  the  further  side  of  the  island  might 
be  reached,  without  traversing  the  narrow. 

4.  That  at  a  point  beyond  both  these  o])enings  (I  say 
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nothing  for  the  present  of  the  points  of  the  compass) 
there  lay  a  great  stream  such  as  he  called  'ii/ceaj/o?, 
flowing  always  inwards  to  the  QaXaa-cra,  which  he  sap- 
posed  to  be  fed  by  it  (Il.xxi.  196). 

5.  That  there  was  likewise  a  passage,  which  Homer 
called  the  HXayKrai,  accessible  from  the  eastern  side  of 
Greece ;  and  through  which  Jason,  and  as  he  believed 
Jason  alone,  had  sailed. 

6.  That  at  a  point  beyond  this  passage  too,  there  lay 
an  expanse  of  sea,  BaXaa-a-a,  and  again  a  great  stream, 
such  as  he  called  '^/ceai/09,  flowing  always  inwards  to 
the  OaXacrcra. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  he  gives  us  in  the  poem 
one  mouth,  and  one  mouth  only,  of  'Qkcuvcx^,  which 
corresponds  with  every  one  of  these  propositions  taken 
singly :  it  is,  according  to  him,  beyond  Thrinacie,  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  attainable  by  an  open 
sea  passage,  and  beyond  the  UXayKrai  or  Bosphorus. 

It  seems  to  follow  almost  mathematically,  that  he 
believed  in  an  open  sea  route,  which  must  have  lain  to 
the  north,  and  which  established  a  communication,  in- 
dependent of  the  Bosphorus,  between  the  JNIediterra- 
nean  and  the  Euxine. 

It  also  hereby  appears  that  he  had  received  from  the 
Phoenicians  two  sets  of  rejiorts,  one  relating  to  western, 
and  the  other  to  north-eastern  navigation,  but  both  in- 
volving a  description  of  a  great  inward  flowing  stream 
as  an  ultimate  point,  agreeably  to  his  idea  of  the  River 
Ocean.  These  two  ulterior  points,  obtained  respect- 
ively from  each  set  of  reports,  Homer,  led  by  the 
similarity  of  features,  has  blended  into  one.  We  can 
even  now  take  his  untrue  representation  to  pieces,  and 
can  see  where  and  how  it  separates  into  two,  each  of 
them  geographically  true.     In  his  one  mouth  of  Ocean 
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he  has  combined  the  conditions,  that  in  nature  belong 
to  two  separate  geograpliical  points.  Both  tlic  north- 
eastern report  and  the  western  report  he  has  amal- 
gamated, by  carrying  tlie  remote  point  of  the  former 
round,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  meet  tlie  latter:  and 
liavino-  thus  made  his  Ocean-mouth  northern,  as  well 
as  eastern,  he  consistently  calls  in  Boreas  to  take  the 
slii])  of  Ulysses  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shades  below,  so 
as  to  fix  that  ])oint  in  the  east,  because  it  was  the 
counterpart  to  his  Elysian  fields  which  lay  in  the  west. 
The  two  sets  of  Phoenician  reports  are  in  this  way 
oddly  brought  to  integrate  one  another.  The  Ocean 
mouth  in  the  Euxine  gets  the  benefit  of  the  open  sea 
route;  and  the  Ocean  mouth  at  Gibraltar  has  credit 
for  being  placed  in  a  northern  latitude  and  eastern 
longitude;  each  report  thus  throwing  its  own  separate 
attributes  into  the  common  stock. 

The  effect  of  thus  forcing  Yenikale  and  Gibraltar 
to  meet,  naturally  enough  brings  the  Faro  of  Messina 
and  the  Bosphorus  near  to  one  another :  and  hence 
Circe,  in  the  Twelfth  Book,  names  them  to  Ulysses 
as  alternative  routes,  both  apparently  lying  in  the  same 
recrion. 

But  again  I  say,  that  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
Outer  or  imaginary  geography  of  the  Odyssey,  we  must 
entirely  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  map  of  Europe  as 
it  is.  We  must  treat  as  having  been  a  real  map  to 
Homer  only  the  little  sphere  which  was  embraced 
within  the  resort  of  ordinary  Greek  navigation.  Be- 
yond that  narrow  range,  we  must  consider  him  as 
distributino:  land  and  sea  in  the  manner  he  best  could, 
by  the  aid  of  reports,  necessarily  in  that  age  most  in- 
distinct, and  in  all  likelihood  exaggerated,  and  even 
wilfully  darkened  to  boot,  by  trading  craft.    Sometimes 
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therefore  he  puts  a  people  upon  poetical  terra  firma 
at  points,  where  it  fortunately  but  accidentally  turns 
out  that  nature  has  provided  an  antitype  for  the 
imagery  of  the  Poem.  Sometimes  he  lodges  them 
where  there  is  none ;  uhi  nil  tiisi  pontus  et  aer.  But 
though  details  are  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  still  the  one 
master  variation  from  actual  nature  is  this ;  the  sea  ex- 
tended from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euxine,  behind, 
i.e.  to  the  north  of,  the  Bosphorus  and  of  Thrace.  This 
gives  us  that  open  passage  into  the  Euxine,  by  which 
Homer  supposed  Ulysses  to  have  reached  the  maritime 
region,  that  Jason  had  sought  and  found  through  the 
Bosphorus. 

In  sum  ;  it  is  too  plain  to  require  much  of  tlie  de- 
tailed proof  which  I  have  tried  to  give,  that  Homer 
believed  in  a  great  expanse  of  waters  lying  somewhere 
to  the  north.  The  probability  is,  that  from  some  Phoe- 
nician source  he  had  heard  rumours  of  the  great  Ger- 
man Ocean.  It  need  not  to  us  appear  strange  that 
his  mind  did  not  readily  conceive  an  extent  of  land 
like  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  when  we  notice 
that  his  experience  made  him  conversant  partly  with 
islands,  partly  with  countries  in  minute  subdivisions, 
and  of  small  breadth  from  sea  to  sea.  This  great  ima- 
ginary mass  of  waters  he  included  within  the  daXaaa-a, 
to  which  everything  belonged  as  far  as  the  point  where 
the  great  River  Ocean  us  was  reached. 

I  think  then  that  we  have  now  found  the  two  keys 
to  the  Outer  Geography, 

1.  In  the  sea-route  north  of  Thrace; 

2.  In  the  amalgamation  of  the  western  with  the 
north-eastern  report  of  the  Ocean-mouth. 

From  the  site  of  the  Ocean-mouth  of  Homer,  we 
may  most  naturally  proceed   to  examine   the  site   of 
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A^jaen;  which,  as  being  within  one  day's  sail,  is  a  kind 
of  porter's  lodge  to  it^,  and  is  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  system.  Hitherto  I  have  proceeded 
only  by  assertion,  so  far  as  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
Mseii  is  conceived.  But  to  defend  the  second  main 
proposition  or  key  to  the  system,  in  the  face  of  counter- 
theories,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine,  with  as  much 
care  as  may  be,  all  the  Homeric  evidence  that  bears 
either  upon  this  question,  or  upon  the  kindred  one 
of  the  site  of  Ogygia. 

We  have  then  to  inquire,  subject  to  the  rules  which 
have  been  laid  down,  first,  whether  Mxa,  the  island  of 
Circe,  is  to  be  placed,  its  northward  direction  being 
generally  adiiaitted,  in  the  north-west  or  in  the  north- 
east ? 

Secondly,  as  dependent  very  much  upon  the  prior 
question,  and  as  entering  at  the  same  time  largely  into 
the  proof  of  it,  what  is  the  site  of  Ogygia,  the  island  of 
Calypso  ? 

Now  I  think  that  the  arguments,  which  have  been 
used  for  the  north-western  theory,  have  been  princi- 
pally founded, 

1.  Upon  precipitate  inferences,  drawn  from  some 
one  or  more  of  Homer's  outer-world  statements,  and 
then  illegitimately  used  in  order  to  govern  the  rest 
of  them  ; 

2.  Upon  the  course  of  the  later  tradition,  which  was 
led,  probably  by  the  course  of  colonization,  to  identify 
and  appropriate  the  particulars  of  the  Outer  Geography 
rather  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  For  Sicily  and 
Italy  became  at  an  early  period  familiar  to  the  Greeks ; 
but  it  was  long  before  they  grew  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  more  dangerous,  remote,  and  isolated   navi- 

''  0(1.  xii.  10-13. 
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gation  of  the  Black  Sea^.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  main  rea- 
son for  placing  the  tour  of  Ulysses  all  along  in  the  West 
has  been  no  better  than  this ;  that  Homer  has  given 
us  an  account  of  an  island  apparently  corresponding  in 
form  with  Sicily  ;  which  it  may  very  well  do,  and  yet 
the  conception  of  the  site  may  be  totally  erroneous. 
Again,  with  respect  to  traditional  authority,  I  apprehend 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  Fragment  of  Mimnermus^', 
which  carries  Jason  to  the  East,  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Sun,  and  to  the  city  of  iEetes,  as  to  one  and  the  same 
point,  expresses  an  universal  tradition,  so  far  as  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  is  concerned.  And  I  would  also 
observe,  that  the  current  local  appropriations  about  the 
coast  of  Italy  seem  to  be  given  up  on  all  h^iids  as  geogra- 
phically worthless  :  the  only  question  is,  not  so  much  that 
of  removal,  as  into  which  of  two  quarters  they  shall  be 
transplanted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  argu- 
ments for  the  north-eastern  hypothesis  are,  as  I  con- 
ceive, founded  upon  legitimate  inferences,  drawn  from 
the  inner-world  or  experimental  statements  of  Homer, 
and  then  applied,  by  a  law  essentially  sound,  to  deter- 
mine the  cardinal  problems  of  his  Outer  Geography. 

For  example,  much  will  depend  upon  the  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  we  are  to  carry  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  or  rather  the  fable  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
taken  to  represent  them,  eastwards,  or  whether  we  are 
in  preference  to  move  the  Bosphorus  westwards. 

I  answer  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  construe  Homer  as  shifting  essentially 
the  site  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  than  the  site  of 
the  Bosphorus ;  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suj)pose  that 

c  MuUer's  Orcliomcnos,  p.  269. 

^  Mimn.  Fragm.  x.  quoted  in  Strabo,  i.  p.  67. 
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either  Sicily  or  tlie  Scylla  passage  came  within  the 
experimental  knowledge  of  Homer  and  the  Greeks  of 
his  time,  either  as  to  the  island  and  the  Strait  them- 
selves, or  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  lay. 

We  find  indeed  that  a  continuance  of  winds,  which 
ranged  between  E.  and  S.W.  detained  Ulysses  in  Thri- 
nacie  or  Trinacria.  It  has  from  this  been,  as  I  think 
by  much  too  hastily,  inferred  that  Thrinacie  lay  to  the 
north-west  of  Ithaca^.  Even  if  it  did  so,  we  should 
still  miss  the  true  bearing  of  Sicily,  which  is  west,  with 
ail  inclination  to  the  south,  and  not  north-west,  from 
Ithaca.  But  the  assumption  is  in  fact  unwarranted.  Tlie 
wind,  which  principally  held  Ulysses  fast  in  Thrinacie, 
was,  as  is  evident  from  the  passage,  Notus,  a  southerly 
wind.  Eurus  plays  a  secondary  part  there '^.  Besides 
this,  the  wind,  which  Ulysses  needed,  may  have  been 
needed  to  bring  him  not  to  Ithaca,  but  to  some 
point  on  his  way  to  Ithaca,  from  whence  his  bear- 
ings would  be  known  ;  to  some  point  at  which,  from 
the  Outer,  it  would  have  been  practicable  for  him  to 
re-enter  the  Inner  or  Greek  world.  The  needful  con- 
ditions would  be  satisfied  if,  for  instance,  Thrinacie  lay 
either  north-west  or  north-east  from  the  Dardanelles  ; 
and  then  Ulysses  would  want  either  Zephyr  or  else 
Boreas  to  get  there.  And  the  opposite  theory  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  entirely  arbitrary,  nay,  untrue,  assump- 
tion, that  the  way  back  through  the  Narrows  was,  like 
the  way  by  which  Ulysses  had  come  to  yEaea,  an  open- 
sea  route,  and  not  one  in  which  the  course  would  have 
to  be  governed  by  fixed  points  of  land  lying  along  the 
course. 

There  is  then   no  middle  term  between  Thrinacie 

e  Miiller's  Orchomenos,  p.  272.  Nitzscb,  Od.  xii.  361. 
f  Od.  xii.  325,  6. 
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and  any  fixed  point  of  the  Inner  Homeric  world,  from 
which  we  can  by  direct  inference  argue  as  to  its  site. 
And  the  winds,  which  detain  Ulysses  in  Thrinacie,  go 
far  of  themselves  to  show  that  this  island  is  not  on  the 
site  of  Sicily. 

The  case  is  far  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  Bosphoriis, 
or  WXayKrai,  of  the  Odyssey.     For  here  we  know, 

1.  That  Homer  was  familiar  with  the  Dardanelles,  a 
stage  on  the  way  to  it,  and  not  very  far  from  it : 

2.  That  he  makes  Jason  pass  the  Bosphorus  : 

3.  That  he  also  makes  Jason  settle  at  Lemnos,  and 
become  sovereign  of  the  island,  evidently  in  connection 
with  his  route  from  Thessaly  to  the  East. 

But  Thessaly,  and  Lemnos  too,  are  places  of  the 
inner  world :  wdth  Lemnos  the  Poet  appears  to  have 
been  accurately  acquainted  ;  and  the  line  between  that 
island  and  the  home  of  Jason  determines  absolutely  so 
much  as  this;  that  the  general  direction  of  his  voyage  was 
known  by  Homer,  at  least  up  to  this  point,  to  have  lain 
to  the  north-eastward  through  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli. 

I  hold  therefore  that  the  passage  of  the  TlXayKToi  is 
fixed  immovably,  by  known-world  evidence,  as  to  its 
general  direction  :  that  to  transplant  it  to  the  west,  is  to 
break  up  the  foundations  of  Homer's  experimental 
know^ledge,  which  is  always  to  be  trusted :  whereas  to 
move  his  Thrinacie  eastward  is  merely  to  suppose  that 
he  gave  the  site  which  was  poetically  most  convenient 
to  a  tradition  which,  as  it  came  to  him,  had  no  site  at 
all,  no  positive  local  or  geographical  determination. 

Again,  I  take  the  island  Thrinacie  by  itself;  and  I 
contend  that,  although  the  report  on  which  this  deli- 
neation w^as  founded  may  ])robably  have  had  its  origin 
in  Sicily,  yet  the  Thrinacie  of  Homer  is  associated 
rather  with  the  East  than  with  the  West. 
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For,  though  he  lias  given  us  no  geogra])hical  means 
for  directly  determining  tlie  site,  he  has  supplied  us 
with  other  means  that  behjn<r,  not  to  Phoenician  ru- 
mour  or  fireside  tale,  but  to  his  own  knowledge  and 
experience.  Since  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  the  leading  local  association  of  the  Sun,  for  Homer 
as  for  all  mankind,  is  with  the  east.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
in  the  west  just  as  often  as  in  the  east ;  but  we  certainly 
hold  Napoleon  to  belong  more  to  Corsica  than  to  Saint 
Helena;  and  so  the  mind  connects  the  Sun  with  the 
place  of  his  daily  birth,  and  not  with  that  of  his  daily 
death.  Now,  without  entering  upon  any  other  ques- 
tion for  the  present,  I  only  observe,  that  in  Thrinacie 
are  the  oxen  with  which  the  Sun  disports  himself  when 
not  engaged  in  his  daily  labours ;  that  is,  as  he  himself 
supplies  the  explanation,  both  before  they  begin,  and 
after  they  are  ended  ^.  In  deference,  then,  tu  those 
associations,  founded  on  actual  nature,  which  for  the 
present  purpose  are  strictly  facts,  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
maintain,  that  the  island  of  Thrinacie  is  upon  the  whole, 
relatively  to  Greece,  an  eastern  island. 

A  like  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  names 
Lampetie  (\a.ij.7reiv)  and  Phaethusa  {cpdo<i),  which  he 
has  given  to  the  Nymphs  of  the  Sun.  Had  the  island 
been  in  his  intention  western,  he  would  have  called 
them  by  names  of  a  different  etymology. 

And  as  the  Scylla  passage,  which  is  on  its  coast,  is 
near  the  HXay/cra),  I  think  we  shall  pretty  closely  con- 
form to  the  views  of  Homer,  if  we  make  Thrinacie 
form  the  western  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  if  we  sepa- 
rate it  by  an  imaginary  or  poetical  Scylla  from  the  main 
land  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Again,  it  is  admitted  that  Airjrn^  has  his  name  from 

S  0(1.  xii.  380. 
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Aiali].  From  the  personal  relations  of  Metes,  as  well 
as  from  those  of  his  daughter  Circe,  we  may  therefore 
argue  respecting  the  site  of  iEaea,  provided  we  can  at- 
tach theni  to  any  known  and  fixed  point  of  the  system 
of  Homeric  ideas. 

Now  their  parentage  furnishes  a  point  of  this  kind, 
on  both  the  father's  and  the  motlier's  side.  Their 
father  is  the  Sun  :  a  divinity  not,  like  the  Apollo  or 
Minerva'*,  de-localized,  but  one  having  his  daily  sojourn 
(out  of  work-hours)  in  the  east.  The  mother  is  Perse : 
and  enough,  I  think,  has  been  shown  with  respect  to 
the  import  of  this  name  for  the  Achscan  mind',  to 
make  it  pretty  certain  that,  when  Homer  gives  a 
residence  to  the  children  of  Perse,  he  intends  it  to  be 
in  the  east. 

It  is  now  time  to  bring  more  directly  into  the  discus- 
sion a  point  much  contested — the  situation  of  the  island 
of  Calypso.  The  usual  modes  of  solution,  wdiich  place 
the  original  of  this  picture  on  the  Bruttian  coast  or  in 
Malta  ^^3  are  inadmissible  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter.  For  very  great  remoteness  is  the  most  essential 
point  in  the  description,  and  to  bring  it  near  would 
wholly  change  its  character.  It  requires  eighteen  days 
of  favourable  wind'  to  come  by  raft  within  sight  of 
Scheria  from  Ogygia :  while  even  the  distance  from 
Crete  to  Egypt,  a  greater  one  than  from  the  Bruttian 
coast  to  Greece,  might  be  performed,  as  Homer  thinks, 
in  five'".  It  is  the  midpoint,  or  ofxcpaXog",  of  a  vast 
expanse  of  sea :    and  Mercury,  passing  thither   from 

h    See   Olymi^us,    sect.  iii.  p.         k  Sclionemann  de  Geogr.  Horn. 

82.  p.  20.   Nitzsch  on  Od.  V.  50,  n. 

i   See  Achseis,   or  Ethnology,         1  Od.  v.  268-75. 
sect,  x;  and  Olympus,  sect.  iv.  p.  ^  Od.  xiv.  257. 

220,  on  Persephone.  n  Od.  i.  50. 
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Olympus,  mentions  the  route  as  one  which  traverses  a 
mighty  space  of  water,  without  habitations  of  men  be- 
tween°.  Again,  the  name  of  Calypso  {KaXvirreiv)  places 
it  wholly  beyond  the  circle  of  Greek  maritime  expe- 
rience :  as  does  her  relation  to  Atlas,  who  holds  the 
pillars,  that  is,  stands  at  the  extremity,  of  earth  and  sea. 
The  first  and  cardinal  point  to  be  fixed  therefore  is  its 
decided,  if  not  extreme  remoteness. 

Next,  if  it  is  thus  remote,  we  find  by  a  ])rocess  of 
exhaustion  that  it  must  be  in  the  north.  As  far  as  we 
know.  Homer  recognised  the  African  coast  by  i)lacing 
the  Lotophagi  upon  it,  and  the  Ethiopians  inland  from 
the  East  all  the  way  to  the  extreme  West.  In  that 
direction  there  is  no  more  QdXacraa,  or  sea.  And  again, 
as  Nitzsch  truly  remarks,  Scheria  is  on  the  i)ro])er 
homeward  line  of  the  voyage  of  UlyssesP.  Consequently 
he  cannot  pass,  nor  can  he  even  approach,  Ithaca  while 
on  his  way  to  Scheria :  I  add,  he  must  come  to  it  down 
the  Adriatic  on  his  way  to  Ithaca. 

Now  we  are  provided  with  an  important  argument, 
drawn,  like  some  preceding  ones,  from  what  we  may 
fairly  call  Homer's  experience,  and  tending  to  fix  the 
site  of  Ogygia  in  the  north  or  north-east.  It  is  derived 
from  the  route  taken  by  Mercury,  when  he  carries  the 
message  of  the  Immortals  to  Calypso,  which  in  another 
point  of  view  we  have  already  had  to  examine'! : 

Yli€plr]V  5'  677t/3as,  e^  aidepos  efxiieac  ttovtio. 

We  are  obliged  to  suppose,  as  has  been  observed,  that 
Mercury,  who  does  not  march,  but  flies  like  a  bird  wont 
to  hunt  for  fish^  must  move  in  a  direct  line  towards 
his  object.     But  Pieria   is  a  district  stretching  along 

o  Od.  V.  IOO-2.  P  Nitzsch  on  Od.  v.  276-8. 

q  Od.  V.  50.  r  Ibid.  51-3. 
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the  shore  of  Macedonia;  it  begins  in  the  south,  to  the 
eastward  of  Olympus,  and  then  extends  due  north  of  it. 
Its  limits  are  variously  defined® ;  but  the  only  question 
about  it  could  be,  whether  it  verges,  not  to  the  west- 
ward, but  to  the  eastward  of  North.  Again,  from  the 
route  of  Juno  in  the  Fourteenth  Iliad ^  no  question 
can  arise,  except  what  would  tend  to  give  Pieria  an 
eastward  turn. 

A  line  drawn  from  Olympus  over  the  centre  of 
^Pieria  would  carry  Mercury  to  the  North.  It  might, 
consistently  with  the  condition  of  crossing  Pieria,  di- 
verge a  little  either  to  the  east  or  the  west  of  due 
North,  but  only  a  little.  Consequently  the  island  of 
Calypso  may  be  affirmed  to  be,  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  Homer,  in  the  North,  and  not  very  far  from 
due  North. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  two  other  arguments ; 
which  are  both  of  the  class  which  I  have  described  as 
legitimate,  because  they  are  founded  on  Homer's  phy- 
sical knowledge  of  the  direction  of  the  winds. 

After  the  storm  has  destroyed  the  ship  of  Ulysses  to 
the  south  of  Thrinacie,  Notus,  a  wind  of  decidedly 
southerly  character,  carries  him  back  again  to  Scylla, 
Od.  xii.  426  :  and  again,  when  he  has  passed  it,  he 
proceeds  thus^: 

iirOev  8'  kwriixap  (pepofxriv,  8cKan/  bi  /xe  vvktI 
vrjaop  is  '^yvyCrjv  nikaaav  deoL 

Now  there  is  no  mention  between  these  two  passages 
either  of  any  change  of  wind,  or  of  any  particular  wind. 
Consequently  it  seems  rational  to  assume  that  Homer 
meant  us  to  understand  a  continuance  of  the  wind  just 
named,  namely  Notus.  Even  independently  of  this 
collocation,  we  should  be  thrown  back  upon  the  general 

8  Cramer's  Greece,  i.  204.         *  II.  xiv.  226.         ^  od.  xii.  447. 
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rule  of  the  Wandeiiiigs,  which  is  that  southerly  winds 
blow  Ulysses  away  from  home,  wliile  northerly  ones 
bring  him  back  again. 

Consequently,  the  natural  construction  to  ])ut  upon  the 
passage  is,  that  it  was  a  south  wind,  whether  a  little 
east  or  west  of  south  matters  not  much,  which  continued 
to  blow,  and  which  drifted  Ulysses  away  from  Ithaca 
to  the  island  of  Calypso.  This  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  passage  which  describes  him  as  windbound 
by  Eurus  and  Notus  at  Thrinacie;  since  the  way  from 
home  is  presumably  the  exact  reverse  of  the  way  towards 
it.  But  it  will  be  said,  this  implies  that  he  made  westing 
on  his  way  to  Ogygia  from  y^sea.  I  answer,  that  this  is 
probably  so  :  for  Circe  is  described  as  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  east,  while  Calypso  is  far,  as  IMercury 
complains,  from  all  land  and  habitation  :  so  that  ap- 
parently her  island  is,  in  the  intention  of  Homer,  ma- 
terially to  the  M-estward,  as  well  as  greatly  to  the 
northward,  of  iEa^a.  But  the  main  direction  taken 
from  Scylla  is  northward ;  and,  since  Scylla  is  near  the 
TlXayKTOA,  and  the  JlXajKrai  are  the  Bosphorus  of  actual 
nature,  it  must  be  taken  from  a  point  near  the  Bospho- 
rus, along  the  imaginary  expanse  of  an  enlarged  and 
westward-reaching  Euxine. 

According  to  this  argument,  then,  Ogygia  might  lie 
upon  a  line  draM'n  from  Mount  Olympus  in  a  direction 
not  very  wide  either  way  of  St.  Petersbnrgh. 

Nor  are  we  whollv  without  means  of  measurins:  the 
distance.  He  floats  (from  Scylla)  for  nine  days,  and  ar- 
rives on  the  tenth.  Now  this  is  just  what  happened 
to  the  pseudo-Ulysses",  who  in  the  same  space  of  time 
drifted  from  a  point  near  Crete  to  the  country  of  the 

"  Od.  xiv.  310-15.  301-4. 
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Thesprotians.  We  may  therefore  fix  Ogygia  as  (in  the 
intention  of  the  Poet),  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
Scylla,  which  we  measure  from  the  south  of  Epirus  to 
a  point  near,  yet  not  in  sight  of,  Crete.  But  this  in 
passing. 

The  corresponding  argument  is  derived  from  the 
homeward  passage  of  Ulysses,  and  stands  as  follows : 

For  seventeen  days  Ulysses  pursues  his  raft-voyage 
from  Ogygia  to  Scheria ;  and  the  raft  threatens  to 
founder  on  the  eighteenth.  He  then  floats,  by  the  aid 
of  the  girdle  he  had  received  from  Ino.  Up  to  this  point 
there  is  no  positive  indication  of  the  wind  ;  the  argu- 
ment from  the  relation  between  his  course  and  the  stars 
I  will  consider  shortly.  But  after  he  has  put  on  the 
girdle,  and  when  Neptune  withdraws  his  persecution, 
since  he  is  now  approaching  the  horizon  of  the  Inner 
world  again,  Minerva's  agency  revives,  and  she  sends  a 
north  wind  or  a  north-north-east  wind,  Boreas,  to  bring 
him  to  Scheria. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  for  our  supposing  that  Ho- 
mer meant  to  represent  Ulysses  as  changing  his  general 
direction  at  this  particular  point.  The  orders  of  Circe 
with  respect  to  the  stars  all  indicate  a  single  right  line 
from  Ogygia  to  Scheria,  and  neither  the  wind  nor  his 
course  alter,  until  he  has  seen  the  island  on  the  far  hori- 
zon. The  natural  inference  therefore  is,  that  Boreas,  the 
N.  or  N.  N.  E.  wind,  which  at  last  drifted  him  in,  was 
the  wind  which  had  brought  him  all  the  way  from  the 
island  of  Calypso,  over  an  unbroken  and  unincumbered 
expanse  of  sea. 

We  appear  to  have  seen,  thus  far,  that  Ogygia  is 
greatly  to  the  northward,  and  probably  somewhat  to 
the  westward,  of  the  Strait  of  Scylla.  We  shall  obtain 
further  light  upon  the  site  of  that  island,  if  we  can 
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more  precisely  define  the  position  of  Scylla  with  regard 
to  what  lay  southward,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  what 
lay  northward,  from  it. 
Our  data  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Thrinacie  appears  to  be  close  to  Scylla,  for  it  is 
reached  avrUa  (xii.  261). 

2.  The  comrades  of  Ulysses,  when  they  arrive  at  the 
island,  and  when  he  attempts  to  dissuade  them  from 
landing,  reply  by  asking  what  is  to  become  of  them  if 
they  set  sail  at  night,  and  are  then  caught  by  a  squall 
of  Eurus  or  of  Zephyr  (284-93). 

3.  The  ship  is  windbound  in  Thrinacie  for  a  month 
by  Eurus  and  Notus  ;  which  may  be  taken  in  Homer  as 
the  winds  that  cover  the  whole  horizon  from  a  point 
north  of  east  to  the  western  quarter^ 

4.  When  they  finally  set  sail,  we  are  not  told  with 
what  wind  it  was :  but,  after  tliey  have  got  out  of 
sight  of  the  island,  the  sky  darkens,  and  mischief 
follows^ ; 

oX\^a  yap  rjXOev 
ii€K\r]y(s)s  Zi(f)vpos,  fnydkr]  <tvv  AatAaTri  dvuyv 

and  the  ship  goes  to  pieces  in  the  tempest.  At  length 
Zephyr  ceases,  and  Notus  blows  Ulysses  back  upon 
Scylla. 

5.  If  it  was  the  intention  of  Homer  to  place  Thrina- 
cie by  the  Bosphorus,  then  the  next  point  which  Ulysses 
had  to  make  was  the  Dardanelles. 

The  question  therefore  is,  what  conclusion  can  we 
draw  from  the  evidence  now  before  us  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Scylla  relatively  to  the  Dardanelles?  I  think  a 
pretty  clear  one. 

We  have  at  least  two  of  those  statements,  which  may 
be  called  experimental,  now  before  us.  Homer  knew  the 

"  See  sup.  p.  274.  *  Od.  xii.  403-8. 
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position  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  He  knew 
the  nature  of  the  wind  Notus.  And  there  is  a  third 
piece  of  evidence  not  unimportant,  which  we  may  here 
properly  bring  into  view.  We  have  seen  that,  in  II.  ii. 
845,  Homer  confines  or  contains  his  Thracians  (eWo? 
eepyei)  by  the  Hellespont :  and  the  Hellespont  with  him 
means  all  the  waters  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the 
northern  Mgdean  inclusive.  Now  by  this  he  intends 
only  a  part  of  the  Thracians,  those,  say,  of  the  plain  of 
Adrianople.  It  is  presumable  therefore  that  he  be- 
lieved the  configuration  of  the  coast  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  Dardanelles  to  be  something  like  at 
least  two  of  the  sides  of  a  square,  running  N.  and  W. 
respectively  :  for  unless  it  formed  a  portion  of  some 
marked  figure,  it  would  not  answer  his  description  of 
including  a  certain  district,  and  the  words  would  be- 
come applicable  to  the  whole  of  Thrace  aHke.  There- 
fore it  appears  that  Homer  thought  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  trended,  from  its  western  point, 
move  ra])idly  to  the  north,  than  is  really  the  case. 

The  most  decisive  evidence,  however,  is  that  which 
bad  been  previously  named. 

When  the  storm  came,  which  shattered  the  ship, 
Ulysses  was  on  the  true  course  from  Thrinacie  to  the 
Dardanelles.  But  if  we  know  the  point  for  which  he 
was  making  in  a  right  line  from  point  d;  and  if  we 
also  know  the  wind  which  carried  him  back  to  point  a,\ 
then  the  line  on  which  point  ^  itself  lies  is  also  known. 
In  other  words,  as  Notus,  or  say  the  S.S.W.  wind,  car- 
ried him  back  upon  Scylla,  Scylla  lies  to  the  N.N.E.  of 
the  inner  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  :  and  the  uimamed 
wind  which  takes  him  back  to  Scylla  is  Notus,  which  we 
are  entitled  to  consider  as  blowing  (even  as  Boreas,  its 
counterpart,  blows  from  due  N.  to  the  eastward)  from 
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any  point  between  the  limit  of  Eurus  on  tlie  East  of 
South,  and  45  or  even  90  degrees  beyond  South  to  the 
westward. 

jEaea,  then,  is  in  the  East ;  with  somewhat  of  an  in- 
clination, as  measured  from  Greece,  towards  the  north. 
Ulysses  has  much  westing  to  make,  in  order  to  get  to 
Scheria.  Part  of  this  is  made  on  his  passages  between 
^^a  and  Oa-vda  in  the  farther  north.    The  rest  in  the 

e.  o 

course  of  his  long  seventeen  days'  voyage  from  the  north, 
which  is  propelled,  as  it  would  appear,  by  Boreas,  and 
therefore  includes  also  a  slight  westerly  inclination. 

All  these  arguments  converge  towards  the  same  con- 
clusions, and  all  of  them  are  mainly  founded,  not  on 
Homer's  outer-world  representations,  but  upon  indi- 
cations drawn  from  his  knowledge  of  nature,  or  else 
from  his  experimental  or  otherwise  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Inner  world  :  that  is,  they  are  built  not 
on  the  figures  of  his  fancy,  but  on  the  facts  of  his  own 
and  his  countrymen's  every-day  experience. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  adverse  construction 
put  upon  the  text  of  the  Odyssey ;  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  island  of  ^^i-sea. 

It  is  quite  plain,  from  the  accounts  given  of  the 
route  both  ways,  that  the  Ocean-mouth  is  meant  by 
Homer  to  be  near  the  island  of  ^^x^a ;  that  is,  within 
a  day's  sail^  of  that  island.  How  is  this  reconcilable 
with  tlie  doctrine,  which  places  the  island  in  the  far 
north-west  ?  In  the  north-east  we  have  an  Ocean- 
mouth,  the  situation  of  which  the  Poet,  guided  up  to 
a  certain  point  by  his  inner-world  knowledge,  has  not 
very  inaccurately  conceived.  In  the  north-west  there 
is  no  Ocean-mouth.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  thousfh 
they  lie  rather  to  the  south  of  M'est  from  Ithaca,  must 

y  Od.  xi.  II. 
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be  carried  far  into  the  north  for  the  purpose  ;  in  what 
form,  or  witli  what  accompaniments,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive. To  attempt  such  a  transposition  woukl  involve 
the  complete  abandonment  of  all  actual  geography,  and 
would  after  all  leave  us  involved  in  hopeless  confusion 
in  the  effort  to  construct  any  tolerable  scheme  from  the 
text  of  Homer. 

At  the  mere  transportation,  indeed,  we  need  not 
scruple  overmuch,  if  we  could  justify  the  proceeding 
by  other  clear  indications  of  Homer's  intention.  But 
there  is  no  such  justification.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  violence  done  to  the  text  of  Od.xii.3,4? 
by  the  interpretation  which  Nitzsch  (following,  as  I  ad- 
mit, Eustathius),  puts  upon  it.  The  ship,  leaving  the 
stream  of  Ocean,  reaches  the  sea  and  the  island  ^ : 

vrjaop  t'  Aiairjv,  o9l  t  'Hous  rjpLyevcms 
olKia  KoX  xopoi  etcn,  koI  avToXal  'HeAtoto. 

The  avroXai,  the  rising,  or  rising-point  of  the  sun, 
does  not,  he  says,  mean  the  east,  but  only  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  on  their  return  from  darkness,  which 
is  a  kind  of  dawning  on  them.  And  the  dwelling  of 
the  early-born  Dawn,  and  the  place  (such  aj)pears  to 
be  the  meaning  of  x'^P^')  ^^  ^^^®  Dances  of  her  kindred 
or  attendant  Nymphs — who  in  later  mythology  became 
the  virgin  train  of  Hours,  that  now  delight  us  in  the 
frescoes  of  Guido  and  Guercino — not  only  do  not  mean 
anything  eastern,  but  apparently  in  this  place  are  con- 
ceived to  have  no  meaning  whatever,  and  to  be  an 
idle,  indeed  a  most  inconvenient  and  bewildering,  pleo- 
nasm. And  thus  the  magic  poetry  of  this  passage 
and  all  the  curious  traditions  it  involves,  are  destroyed, 
in  order  to  make  room — for  what  ?    For  the  hypothesis 

2  Od.  xii.  3. 
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that  Homer  places  the  dwelling  of  Morning  and  the 
chamber  of  the  rising  Sun  far  to  the  westward  of  the 
country  that  he  himself  inhabited^  ! 

There  is,  I  confess,  something  almost  of  naivete  in 
the  confession  of  Nitzsch,  that  'it  sounds  rather  strange 
to  interpret  avaroXai  without  any  reference  to  sunrise, 
since  it  is  the  customary  counterpart  to  Sva-i^,  the  sun- 
set.' But  fortunately  there  is  no  Homeric  evidence 
against  it :  as  indeed  there  cannot  well  be,  since  the 
M'ord  occurs  in  no  other  passage.  With  respect  to  'Hw?, 
Nitzsch  contends  that  it  means  not  dawn,  but  light: 
and  he  quotes  the  passages  which  say,  'your  glory 
shall  reach  as  far  as  'Hoi?,'  and  '  horses,  the  best  to  be 
found  beneath  the  Sun  and  'Hco?.'  Certainly  it  is  most 
allowable,  (though  I  by  no  means  think  the  sense  of 
dawn  inadmissible  in  these  two  passages,)  especially  as 
day  goes  nowhere  except  preceded  by  dawn,  to  gene- 
ralize the  word  'Hco?  so  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  light. 
But  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  interpretation  is  this,  that  when 
'Hto?  is  thus  used,  it  is  invariably  apart  from  any  circum- 
stances which  can  give  a  local  colour  to  its  meaning. 
But  wherever  there  is  any  thing  local  implied,  as  is 
admitted  to  be  in  the  case  before  us,  the  t]wg  uniformly 
means  the  east,  though  with  a  certain  indefiniteness 
perhaps  as  to  northward  and  southward  inclination. 
For  instance,  when  Homer  speaks  of  omen-birds  flying 
eastwards,  he  describes  them  as  flying  Trpoi  ^w  t  ^eXi- 
6v  re,  and  the  opposite  movement  as  ttot)  ^ocpov,  which 
here  evidently  means  north-west,  although  it  too  may 

a  In  the  well  known  case  of  awares  and  not  on  purpose.  Had 

a  noble  description  in  the  Anti-  he  recited  instead  of  wi'iting,  the 

quary,  Walter   Scott   has   made  error  could  not  have  escaped  cor- 

the  sun  set  on  the  east  coast  of  rection. 
Great  Britain  :  but  this  was  un- 
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signify  darkness  in  general.  The  whole  aim  of  the 
passage  (Od.  xii.  1-5)  is,  to  fix  locality;  and  it  is  in 
the  teeth  of  all  Homeric  usage  to  deprive  jjw?  in  such 
a  passage  of  local  force,  while  it  confessedly  can  have 
no  local  meaning  but  an  eastern  one. 

To  me,  I  confess,  it  appears  that  Homer  has  nowhere 
done  more,  and  rarely  so  much,  in  a  single  passage,  as 
in  this,  with  a  view  of  declaring  his  intention.  The 
island  ^Ea^a,  irrespective  of  all  geographical  argument, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  directly  bound  and  fastened  to  an 
eastern  site  by  four  separate  cords.  First,  as  the  rising 
point  of  the  Sun.  Secondly,  as  the  residence  of  Dawn. 
Thirdly,  because  Circe,  its  mistress,  has  the  Sun,  the 
most  eastern  of  all  mythological  conceptions  except 
the  Dawn,  for  her  father.  Fourthly,  because  she  has 
also  Perse,  whose  name  indicates  a  trans-Phoenician 
origin,  for  her  mother.  And  further,  I  am  convinced 
we  cannot  alter  the  place  of  Ji^aea  without  uprooting 
the  whole  Phcenician  scheme  of  the  Outer  Geography. 

The  scope  and  range  thus  given  to  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  confines  them  Mithout  doubt  to  the  northern 
semi-circle,  but  allows  them  to  reach,  within  that  semi- 
circle, to  its  eastern  and  to  its  western  extremities,  as 
they  are  imagined  by  the  Poet,  ^olus  and  the  La}stry- 
gonians  are  evidently  placed  by  him  in  the  north-west. 
The  hypothesis,  which  has  here  been  maintained  for 
^a3a  and  Calypso,  supplies  an  effectual  counterpart, 
and  properly  fills  up  the  eastern  corner.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  objections,  the  north-western  hypo- 
thesis for  these  islands  jumbles  them,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  in  one  heap  with  the  others,  and  leaves  the 
eastern  quarter  towards  the  North  wholly  unoccupied. 
And  yet  that  East  was,  for  a  Greek,  the  source  and  the 
scene  of  the  richest  legendary  and  mythological  repre- 
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sentations.  8ucli  an  incongruous  view  of  the  question 
would  not,  I  think,  be  at  all  in  keeping  with  Homer's 
ordinary  modes  of  conceiving,  handling,  and  presenting 
his  materials. 

But  I  am  aware  that,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  left 
out  of  view  a  passage,  of  which  I  freely  admit  that  the 
prevailing,  and  in  so  far  the  most  obvious,  interpretation 
is  against  me.  Ulysses  sails  over  the  sea  from  Ogygia, 
governing  the  rudder  of  his  raft  with  art,  and  watching 
the  stars,  especially  the  Great  Bear ;  which  at  that 
period,  I  believe,  was  nearer  the  Pole,  and  was  a  more 
conspicuous  and  splendid  astronomical  object,  than  it 
now  is.  It  was  with  respect  to  this  constellation  that 
he  had  received  a  particular  order  from  Calypso^ : 

Tr]V  yap  hr\  ijllv  avaye  Kakv^o),  bta  Oedcov, 
"TTovTOTTopeveixevat  (tt  apio-repa  x^t/Jo?  '^yovTa. 

Or,  according  to  the  common  construction  of  the  words, 
he  was  to  keep  that  constellation  on  the  left  during 
his  voyage.  But  if  his  course  lay  in  the  direction  of 
a  right  line  drawn  from  St.  Petersburg!!  to  Corfu,  it 
appears  that  Arctus,  when  visible  to  him,  would  be 
visible  on  the  right,  and  not  on  the  left. 

I  could  not,  however,  accommodate  myself  to  this  pas- 
sage at  such  a  cost  as  that  of  oversetting  an  interpret- 
ation of  the  general  scheme,  which  is  so  deeply  rooted 
both  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  poem,  as  is  the 
eastern,  and  likewise  somewhat  north-eastern,  hypo- 
thesis for  iEsea,  together  with  a  northern  site  for  Ogygia. 
These  two,  it  may  be  observed,  stand  together.  It  is 
plain,  from  the  times  occupied  by  the  several  stages 
between  Jil^a^a  and  Ogygia,  and  from  the  language 
used  where  no  precise  time  is  stated,  that  the  Poet 
conceived  the  distance  between  them  to  be  limited, 
b  Od.  V.  276. 
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though  very  considerable.  And  indeed  the  north- 
western hypothesis  for  iEsea  would  do  nothing  for  the 
passage  I  have  quoted,  unless  we  also  carry  Ogygia 
into  the  north-west,  in  order  that  Ulysses,  on  his  way 
home  from  it,  may  have  Arctus  on  his  left.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  admission  of  the  received  sense  for  the 
lines  would  involve  us  in  a  new  series  of  the  most  com- 
plicated and  hopeless  contradictions,  we  must  look  for 
relief  in  some  other  direction. 

I  desire  to  eschew,  as  a  general  rule,  the  dangerous 
and  seductive  practice  of  questioning  the  genuineness 
of  the  text  because  it  seems  to  stand  in  conflict  with 
a  favoured  interpretation.  I  may  however  state,  with- 
out unduly  relying  on  them,  one  or  two  particulars 
which,  drawn  from  the  poem  itself,  may  shovv  that 
these  two  lines  are  not  unjustly  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  interpolation. 

I.  The  two  lines  are  wholly  void  of  any  necessary 
connection  with  what  precedes  and  follows  them,  and 
the  text  is  complete  without  them.  We  should  not 
break  up  the  passage  generally  by  removing  them. 
This  argument,  however,  is  one  purely  negative. 

2.  These  lines  tell  us,  that  Calypso  had  bid  Ulysses  keep 
Arctus  on  his  left.  Now  Homer  has  given  us  a  speech 
of  Calypso*^  on  the  subject  of  this  voyage,  in  which  she 
promises  to  send,  from  behind  him,  a  breeze  which  shall 
carry  him  home.  But  there  is  in  this  speech  no  order 
to  him  whatever  about  observing  the  stars  ;  and  the 
promise  of  the  wind  in  some  degree,  though  not  perhaps 
quite  conclusively,  tends  to  show  that  no  such  injunc- 
tion was  needed.  For  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  wind  blew 
fair  across  the  open  sea,  he  did  not  depend  at  all  upon 
the  helm,  and  noticing  the  stars  would  be  of  no  assist- 
^  Od.  V.  160-70. 
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ance  to  him.  I  rely,  however,  more  upon  tin's,  that 
there  is  here  a  sort  of  patchwork,  very  unlike  Ilonior's 
usual  method,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  injunction  is 
recorded.  Clearly,  if  Calypso  gave  a  direction  resj)ect- 
ing  the  stars,  the  proper  place  for  it  was  in  the  speech 
where  she  delivered  to  Ulysses  what  may  be  called  his 
general  instruction  for  the  voyage.  And  I  am  not  sure 
whether  another  instance  can  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
the  poems,  where  an  omission  of  something  relevant 
and  material  in  one  of  the  speeches  is  supplied  by  a 
recital  in  the  subsequent  narrative.  It  is  wholly  con- 
trary to  the  manner  of  Homer,  mIio  so  uniformly  throws 
into  speech  and  the  dramatic  form  whatever  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  thus  handled. 

3.  The  expression  eTr'  apia-repa  x^'joo?  is  found  no- 
where else  in  Homer,  though  the  phrase  eV  apia-Tepa 
occurs  many  times. 

4.  There  is  no  other  passage  in  the  Wanderings,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  poems,  which  describes  the  conduct 
of  navigation  by  means  of  the  stars.  In  the  Iliad  we 
have  the  mention  of  a  star  in  connection  with  sea- 
travelling  ;  but  it  is  simply  as  a  portent,  {vavrriari  repag, 
II.  iv.  76).  On  this,  Iiowever,  if  it  stood  alone,  I  should 
place  no  commanding  stress :  and  it  should  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  objection  is  one  which,  if  admitted, 
would  displace  eight  lines. 

So  much  for  the  genuineness  of  the  passage. 

As  respects  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  j>hrase, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  discuss  it  at  large  in  a  separate 
paper ;  and  to  show  that  its  real  sense  is  in  fact  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  is  ordinarily  assumed.  It  means,  I 
believe,  a  star  looking  towards  the  left,  and  therefore 
a  star  looking  /^ww  and  situated  on  the  right  hand  in 
the  skv. 
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In  no  case,  however,  can  I  admit  it  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  Homer,  that  Ulysses  is  to  follow  a  south- 
westward  course  from  Ogygia  to  Scheria ;  because  this  is 
at  variance  with  all  the  trustworthy,  I  must  add  with  the 
consentient,  indications  of  Homer's  intention  in  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  tour,  as  well  as  in  the  particular  de- 
scription of  Circe's  island.  It  is  also  in  contradiction  to 
those  indications,  drawn  from  his  inner  or  experimental 
geography,  which  determine  at  certain  points  the  bear- 
ings applicable  to  the  Outer  or  Phoenician  sphere. 

Before  proceeding  to  draw  up  in  propositions  the 
whole  outline  of  the  interpretation  which  I  venture  to 
give  to  the  route  of  Ulysses,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  means,  which  the  Poet  has  adopted  to  signify  to  us 
his  own  doubt  and  incertitude  respecting  its  actual 
bearings  at  several  important  points. 

By  means  of  the  wind  Boreas  he  indicates  to  us  the 
direction,  not  however  the  distance,  of  the  Lotophagi. 
After  leaving  them,  he  tells  us  nothing  either  of  dis- 
tance or  direction  betw^een  their  country  and  that  of 
the  Cyclopes.  From  this  point  he  provides  us  with 
certain  aids  until  we  reach  iEolia.  When  in  iEolia, 
Ulysses  is  to  the  north-west  of  Ithaca:  for  the  Zephyr 
given  by  iEolus,  he  says,  w-ould  have  carried  him  home. 
From  this  isle,  six  days  of  rowing  take  him  to  La.'stry- 
gonia.  Another  passage  of  indefinite  length  next  carries 
him  to  -(Esea;  and,  arriving  here,  he  is  entirely  out  of 
his  bearings;  he  cannot  tell  where  is  east  or  west^*,  the 
point  of  dusk  or  the  point  of  dawn,  until  he  has  been 
duly  instructed  by  Circe :  but  he  sees  an  unbounded 
sea  (tto'i'to?  a7r€ipiT09)  on  every  side  of  him. 

This  expression  of  ignorance,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Ulysses,  probably  conveys  the  true  sense  of  the  Poet ; 
^  Od.  X.  190. 
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who,  more  or  less  puzzled  with  even  his  own  method  of 
harmonizing  the  Phoenician  reports,  and  suspecting  that 
it  might  not  bear  the  test  of  application  to  actual  nature, 
shielded  himself  by  anticij)ation,  through  giving  us  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  mean  to  submit  Circe's  isle 
to  the  strict  rules  of  geograjihical  measurement. 

And  indeed  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  felt  some  dif- 
fidence, when  we  recollect  that  he  had  to  concentrate 
in  a  single  point  facts  or  traditions  that  embraced  east, 
north,  and  west.  Eastern  his  site  must  be  to  allow  of 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  accompanying  legends  : 
he  may  have  had  misgivings,  lest  his  Thrinacie,  and  also 
other  traditions  of  which  he  had  to  work  up  the  mate- 
rials, should  in  reality  lie  westward  from  Greece : 
lastly,  an  appreciable  northern  element  was  involved  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  navigation  through  the 
Bosphorus,  which  in  fact  supplies  a  kind  of  meeting- 
point  for  the  two  former.  The  remedy  is,  thus  to 
hang  the  island  of  Circe  in  a  vague  and  shadowy  dis- 
tance, which  gives  the  nearest  practicable  ajiproach  to 
an  exemption  from  the  laws  imposed  by  any  determi- 
nate configuration  of  the  earth. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  cases,  in  which  Homer  has 
afforded  us  tokens  of  his  own  want  of  clear  knowledge 
and  confidence  in  regard  to  the  scenes  through  which  he 
has  carried  his  hero.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  indicated 
the  haziness  of  his  views,  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
ground  he  trod,  by  forbearing  in  several  other  instances 
to  fix  with  precision  the  particular  winds  which  favoured 
or  opposed  the  voyage  of  Ulysses,  or  to  particularize  the 
distances  he  travelled. 

We  are  now  at  liberty  to  approach  the  last  portion 
of  our  subject.  We  have,  I  trust,  fixed  the  distinction 
of  the   Inner  and  Outer  Geography;   ascertained  the 
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keys  of  the  outer  system,  and  fixed  its  goveniing  points. 
It  remains  to  inquire  what,  according  to  the  data  ascer- 
tained, did  the  Poet  intend  to  be  the  route  of  Ulysses 
over  the  face  of  his  ideal  map ;  and  then,  finally,  to  show 
its  relation  to  that  of  Menelaus,  and  to  Homer's  general 
conception  of  the  configuration  and  distribution  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

I.  His  first  halting-place,  after  quitting  Troy,  is  with 
the  Cicones,  in  Thrace.  This  visit  was  paid  with  scarcely 
a  deviation  from  his  homeward  route  :  and  therefore  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  Outer  Geograjjhy.  The  Cicones 
of  the  Odyssey  were  probably  placed  near  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  ^gaean  sea  (Od.  ix.  39). 

II.  From  the  country  of  the  Cicones,  he  sails  south- 
ward, under  a  heavy  north-north-east  gale  (Od.  ix.  67), 
which  lasts  for  three  days.  He  has  then  fair  w^eather, 
till  he  gets  to  Cape  Malea.  But,  as  he  is  rounding 
Cape  Malea,  the  north-north-easter  returns,  and  drives 
him  down  the  west  coast  of  Cythera  (now  Cerigo),  and 
so  out  to  sea  (7981).  After  nine  days'  sail,  with  6Xoo\ 
avefxoi,  he  reaches  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  (82-4). 
Now,  as  it  took  five  days  of  the  best  possible  wind  to 
sail  from  Crete  to  Egypt  (Od.  xiv.  2^^),  we  may  per- 
haps assume  that,  in  the  ten  days  of  veering  gales, 
about  an  equal  distance  was  made  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  south-south-east  indicated  for  us  by  the  Bo- 
reas of  V.  82.  This  will  place  the  Lotophagi  on  the 
Syrtis  Major,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  Here  the  re- 
gion of  the  marvel-world  begins :  and  the  mention  of 
the  6\oo\  ave/xot,  in  lieu  of  the  pure  Boreas,  may  be 
taken  as  fair  notice  from  the  Poet,  that  he  had  no  pre- 
cise knowledge  on  what  portion  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
Ulysses  was  to  set  his  foot. 

The  Lotophagi  are  full  of  Egyptian  resemblances : 
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and  it  nppears  that,  as  Egypt  and  Plioenicia  were  for 
Homer  the  two  greatest  border-lands  between  the  real 
and  the  iniiigiued  worlds,  therefore  Ulysses  makes  his 
first  stej)  into  the  Outer  world  throug-h  a  quasi-Egyptian 
people,  and  his  last  step  out  of  it  among  a  quasi-Phoe- 
nician people. 

Til.  The  voyage  from  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  to 
the  next  stnge,  the  country  of  the  Cyclopes,  is  without 
the  sniallest  indication  either  of  distance  or  direction 
(103-5).  ^"^  ^^'  within  the  Outer  sphere,  northern 
winds  are  always  homeward,  and  southern  ones  carry 
Ulysses  outward,  we  may  assume  that  Homer  here 
intended  some  southern  wind ;  though,  as  he  breaks  at 
this  juncture  the  last  link  with  the  known  world,  he 
could  not  venture  to  state  any  thing  like  the  precise 
point  of  the  compass. 

Shall  we  place  the  Cyclopes  of  Homer  on  any  point 
of  terra  Jirina,  or  must  we  imagine  a  country  for  them  ? 

Tradition  has  answered  this  question  by  commonly 
placing  them  in  Sicily.  But  a  vague  tradition,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  of  little  authority  in  regard  to  Homeric 
questions  ;  and  in  this  instance,  I  think,  it  may  be  shown 
to  be  in  error,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  country  of  the  Cyclopes  is  not  an  island  :  it  is 
mainland  [yau]  KuK\co7ra)v,  106),  with  an  island  near  to 
it,  105.  By  the  expression  yaltj,  Homer  sometimes  means 
a  great  island  such  as  Crete:  but  we  have  no  authority 
for  su])posing  he  would  apply  it  to  Sicily. 

2.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  little  which 
Homer  ])robably  did  know  of  Sicily  is  represented  to 
us  by  his  Thrinacie.  And  all  this  consists  in  two  points: 
the  first,  that  it  was  an  island  (Od.  xii.  127) :  the 
second,  that  it  was  triangular,  and  derived  its  name 
from   its  form.      But  his  Thrinacie  he  has  given  to  the 

Y 
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oxen  of  the  Sun :  and  therefore  he  certainly  does  not 
mean  it  to  be  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes,  or  he  would 
have  given  it  the  same  name  on  both  occasions.  Indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  actually  given  another  name  to 
the  land  of  the  Cyclopes :  it  is  the  €vpv-^opo<i  'Yirepeia  of 
Od.  vi.  4.  I  may  add,  that  the  epithet  evpv-^opo<i  is  not 
generally  applicable  to  Sicily,  which  is  channelled  all 
through  with  hill  and  dale,  and  which  nowhere,  unless 
perhaps  between  Syracuse  and  Catania,  seems  to  present 
any  great  breadth  of  plain. 

3.  Besides  this,  Ulysses  traverses  very  long  dis- 
tances ^  in  order  to  reach  iEaea  from  Hypereia  :  but 
Thrinacie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  near  jEaea,  so  that 
he  has  not  retraced  his  distance,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  in  Sicily. 

Where  then  were  situated  these  Cyclopes,  to  whose 
country  Ulysses  came  after  quitting  the  Lotophagi?  It 
is  plain  that  they  were  not  within  the  Greek  maritime 
world,  or  Homer  would,  we  may  be  sure,  have  indicated 
their  position  by  the  time  of  the  voyage,  or  by  the 
quarter  from  which  the  wind  blew  to  take  him  there. 

I  submit  that  Homer  meant  to  place  the  Cyclopes  in 
lapygia,  the  heel  of  Italy ;  a  region  nearly  correspond- 
ing, on  the  west  of  the  Ionian  sea,  with  the  position  of 
Scheria  on  the  east.  This  hypothesis  is  consistent  with 
the  whole  evidence  in  the  case,  and  might  well  stand 
on  that  ground  only.  But  it  is,  I  think,  also  sustained 
by  a  separate  argument  from  the  migration  of  the 
Phfcacians^ 

The  Phaeacians,  descended  like  the  Cyclopes  from 
Neptune,  were  recent  inhabitants  of  Scheria ;  they  for- 
merly dwelt  near  the  Cyclopes  in  Hypereia,  and  were 
dislodged  from  thence  by  the  violence  of  their  brutal 
*^  See  Od.  x.  28  and  80.  f  Od.  vi.  4. 
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nei<^hbours.  They  removed  under  Nausithous,  and 
settled  in  Sclieria. 

They  were  flying  from  a  race  \vho  had  no  ships  with 
which  to  follow  them.  If  Hypereia  in  which  they  lived 
was  lapygia,  any  place  in  the  situation  of  Scheria,  or 
near  it,  would  be  a  natural  place  of  refuge  for  them. 
But  if  they  had  been  in  Sicily,  Homer  in  all  likelihood 
would  not  have  carried  them  beyond  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Italy,  which  would  have  afforded  them  the  se- 
curity they  desired. 

IV.  From  lapygia  or  Hypereia,  the  country  of  the 
Cyclopes,  Ulysses  proceeds  to  pay  his  double  visit  to 
iEolia.  We  are  not  assisted  in  the  first  instance  (Od. 
ix.  565.  X.I.)  by  any  indication  of  wind  or  distance. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that  Stromboli,  with  its 
active  volcano,  was  the  prototype  of  this  gusty  island. 
But,  like  other  places,  it  is  not  on  the  site  of  its  proto- 
type. For  iEolus  gives  Ulysses  a  Zephyr  or  north-west 
wind,  which  would  have  carried  him  home,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  folly  of  his  comrades  (Od.  x.  25,  46).  The 
i^olia  of  Homer  then  must  conform  to  these  two 
conditions : 

1 .  It  must  lie  north-west  of  Ithaca. 

2.  There  must  be  a  continuous  open  sea  between 
them  ;  and  one  uninterrupted  by  land,  so  that  one 
and  the  same  wind  may  carry  a  ship  all  the  way. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  we  have  only  to  move 
iEolia  northward.  For  the  northern  part  of  Italy  has 
no  existence  in  the  Outer  Geography.  It  is  swept 
away,  along  with  the  great  mass  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, and  the  QaXa(T(Ta  covers  all. 

After  the  opening  of  the  bag  (x.  48,  54)  the  ship  is 
driven  back  by  a  dveWa  upon  iEolia.  But  here  we 
have  had  another  valuable  indication.     They  had  en- 

Y  2 
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joyed  the  Zepliyr  nine  full  days,  and  they  were  in  sight 
of  home  on  the  tenth  (v.  28,9),  when  the  folly  was 
committed.  Therefore  JiI,olia  is  between  nine  and  ten 
days'  sail  to  the  north-west  of  Ithaca  :  or,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  fifty  miles  for  the  distance  to  the  horizon,  there 
will  be  about  one  thousand  miles  between  them. 

V.  The  fifth  stage  is  Laestrygonia :  and  it  is  reached 
after  seven  days'  rowing  (x.  80).  There  is  no  indica- 
tion of  direction  in  the  voyage  :  but  we  have  a  sure 
proof  that  the  prototype  of  this  place  was  far  north  ; 
namely,  that  there  is  here  perpetual  day; 

TioLixiva  'noi}xi]V 
?)7n;ei  etcreAacoi',  6  hi  t   e^eAacof  vnaKOVn. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  Homer  obtained 
information  of  a  region  displaying  this  natural  peculi- 
arity from  Phoenician  mariners,  who  had  penetrated 
into  the  German  Ocean  to  the  northward  of  the  British 
Isles.  His  retentive  mind  has,  then,  made  an  early  re- 
cord of  this,  along  with  so  many  other  singular  reports, 
out  of  which  a  large  proportion  have  been  verified. 

There  is  another  proof  that  we  are  here  nearly,  or  ra- 
ther quite,  at  the  furthest  bound  of  distance  ever  reached 
by  Ulysses.  For  the  united  distances  (i)  from  within 
sight  of  Ithaca  to  iEolia,  and  (2)  from  ^olia  to  Lse- 
strygonia,  make  seventeen  days,  the  same  number  occu- 
pied in  a  much  slower  craft  on  the  voyage  from  Ogygia 
to  Scheria. 

It  will  be  found,  under  the  rules  of  calculation  which 
have  been  adopted,  that  we  may  place  Laestrygonia  at 
near  seventeen  hundred  miles  from  lapygia.  If  we  are  to 
suppose  that  by  the  name  Artacie,  given  to  tlie  fountain 
in  Laestrygonia,  he  means  an  allusion  to  a  place  of  that 
name  in  the  Euxine,  I  take  this  as  a  new  sign  of  his  dim 
and  confused  extension  of  that  sea  to  the  westward. 
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The  name  Locstrygoiiia  appears  to  belong  to  a  city, 
not  to  a  country.  Tt  is  T>;Xe7rL'Xo?,  and  it  is  also  x\aVov 
ui-Ku  TTToXieOpov.  Homer  avoids  calling  it  either  a  land 
[yult])  or  an  island  {vijcrog).  By  the  former  term  he 
sometimes  designates  large  islands  as  well  as  portions 
of  a  continent.  The  epithet  alirv  points  to  a  steep  and 
rocky  site  :  but  his  forbearing  to  fix  it  as  continent  or 
island  seems  to  show,  that  he  was  himself  in  doubt 
upon  the  point.  The  trait  of  perpetual  day,  however, 
speaks  most  explicitly  for  the  bo7ia  fides  of  the  tradi- 
tion on  which  the  Poet  proceeds,  and  for  the  latitude 
from  whence  it  came :  and  it  seems  far  from  impro- 
bable that  Iceland  may  have  been  the  dimly  perceived 
original  of  Lfestrygonia ;  of  which  the  site  in  the  Odyssey 
is  near  the  actual  site  of  Denmark. 

VI.  The  sixth  stage  is  -^Enea.  This  could  only  be 
reached  by  a  long  passage  from  Lasstrygonia.  The 
Poet  has  not  ventured  to  define  its  extent  or  direction. 
But  he  leaves  himself  an  ample  margin  by  the  declara- 
tion from  the  mouth  of  Ulysses,  that  he  knew  nothing 
on  his  arrival  of  the  latitude  or  longitude  (Od.x.  190-2): 
and  he  is  content  with  planting  it  immovably  near  the 
point  of  sunrise,  though  with  a  great  vagueness  of  con- 
ception (Od.  X.  135-9;  xii.  1-4). 

There  is  indeed  something  near  a  verbal  contradic- 
tion between  the  declaration  of  Ulysses  in  Od.  x.,  that 
he,  being  then  at  jE,aea,  did  not  know  where  to  look  for 
sunrise  or  for  sunset,  and  his  narrative  in  xii.  3,  4, 
where  he  so  directly  associates  the  island  with  the 
land  of  sunrise.  But  he  had  remained  there  a  full  year 
in  friendly  company  with  Circe  (x.  466—9),  and  he  was 
instructed  by  her  as  to  his  movements,  so  that  we 
may,  I  presume,  fairly  consider  that  during  that  time  he 
learned  what  on  his  first  arrival  was  strange  to  him. 

The  course  from  Laistrygonia  to  ^Ii!,a.^a  \s  prima  facie 
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conjectural :  but  it  is  not  really  so,  for  Laestrygonia  is 
fixed  by  the  times  and  winds  from  Hypereia ;  and  JT^aea 
is  practically  determined  by  its  local  relations  to  Ocean- 
mouth,  Thrinacie,  and  the  Bosphorus. 

The  Euxine  does  not  abound  in  islands,  such  as  we 
might  appropriate  to  Circe  and  the  Sirens :  for  it  is 
little  likely  that  a  rock  like  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  which 
on  a  recent  occasion  acquired  a  momentary  notoriety, 
should  have  been  noticed  particularly  in  the  navigation 
of  the  heroic  age.  It  is  much  more  likely,  that  Homer 
brought  his  islands  for  the  Euxine  from  among  the 
materials  provided  by  his  western  traditions.  We  may 
however  reasonably  presume  that  Homer  meant  to  place 
y^aea  at  the  east  end  of  the  Euxine,  not  far  ])erhaps 
from  the  Colchis  of  i^etes  :  and  in  that  neighbourhood 
I  shall  venture  to  deposit  three  islands,  vaguely  cor- 
responding with  the  Baleares,  which  may  have  been 
transplanted  into  this  vicinity  together  with  the  other 
traditions  of  the  western  Ocean-mouth. 

(i)  From  hence,  under  the  directions  of  Circe,  they 
sail  for  one  day  with  a  toward  breeze,  to  the  Ocean- 
mouth,  hard  by  that  abode  of  the  Cimmerians,  which  is 
wrapt  in  perpetual  mist  jyid  night  (Od.  xi.  1-19).  Circe 
promised  them  the  aid  of  Boreas,  when  Ulysses,  alarmed 
at  the  unusual  journey  he  was  to  make,  asked  who  would 
guide  him.  I  therefore  infer  that  Boreas  was  to  blow 
not  before,  but  after,  they  had  entered  the  Ocean-mouth, 
and  was  to  carry  them  up  the  stream.  Before  reaching 
it,  we  may  assume  that,  as  usual  on  his  way  outwards,  he 
was  sailing  with  a  wind  from  some  southern  quarter. 

(2)  In  the  Ocean-river,  they  haul  their  vessel  high 
and  dry,  and  ])roceed  by  land  up  the  stream  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Shades  or  under-world  (Od.  xi.  20-2). 

(3)  From  the  mouth  of  the  Shades  they  return  to 
their  shi]),  and  in  it  down  {Kajo)  the  Ocean  stream, 
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and  to  the  JEadnu  island.  They  go  first  by  rowing,  and 
then  by  a  favourable  breeze,  of  whicli  the  direction  is 
not  mentioned  (Od.  xi.  638-40;  xii.  1-3  :    also  xxiii. 

3^^— 5') 

VII.  'Eeipijviau  vrj(ro9.    This  island  is  reached  with  an 

'iK/xevoi  ovpog ;  the  quarter  is  not  named,  nor  is  the  dis- 
tance, but  from  the  terms  of  the  passages  it  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  short.  (Od.  xii.  149-54, 165-7; 
also  39,  and  xxiii.  326.) 

VIII.  Avoiding  the  TlXayKrat,  the  hero  passes  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis,  to  Thrinacie,  the  island 
of  the  Sun.  The  strait  is  reached  forthwith,  avrUa 
(Od.  xii.  201),  after  leaving  the  island,  and  Thrinacie 
is  reached  forthwith  in  like  manner  {avrUa  v.  261) 
after  leaving  the  strait  (Od.  xi.  106,  7  ;  xii.  262  ; 
xxiii.  327-9.  The  last  passage  appears  to  place  the 
YIXayKTai  and  the  Scylla  passage  close  together,  as  it 
says  that  he  came  to  them  both,  though  he  passed  only 
through  Scylla). 

In  Thrinacie  he  is  detained  by  Notus,  blowing  for  a 
month,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  any  wind  but  Notus 
and  Eurus.  The  common  point  of  these  winds  is,  that 
they  are  chiefly  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Also  it 
would  seem  from  this  part  of  the  Fourth  Book  that 
Boreas  was  evidently  the  wind  that  Ulysses  required 
to  help  him  forward  on  his  way  home,  rather  than 
Zephyrus  :  for  it  was  the  latter  wind  that  caught  them 
when  they  were  already  on  their  passage,  and  brought 
the  hurricane  in  which  the  ship  went  to  pieces  (Od. 
xii.  408). 

Accordingly,  as  the  Bosphorus  is  geographically  fixed, 
I  place  Thrinacie  beside  it,  and  Scylla  beside  Thrinacie. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  after  allowance  is  made  for 
too  much  northing  in  the  north  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
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tlie  mouth  of  Scylla  will  be  at  the  point,  from  which  a 
N.  N.  E.  wind  would  have  brought  Ulysses  to  the 
Dardanelles,  and  would  thus  have  placed  him,  by  the 
shortest  cut,  at  the  very  gate  of  the  iEgaean,  and  of 
the  known  route  to  his  home. 

The  Crimea  has  so  much  the  character  of  an  island, 
and  its  south-eastern  face  appears  to  be  both  in  scenery 
and  climate  so  delightful,  \vhile  again  its  proximity  to 
the  Ocean-mouth  of  the  Odyssey  is  so  suitable,  that 
we  might  be  tem])ted  to  consider  it  as  representing 
the  abode  of  the  Sirens.  But  it  is  too  large  for  one 
of  Homer's  v?](roi.  Probably,  too,  the  isle  of  Sirens  should 
lie  on  the  direct  route  from  jJLiea  to  the  Straits. 

IX.  When  out  of  sight  of  the  island  (403),  the  ship 
encounters  a  violent  Zecpupo?,  and  founders.  Ulysses 
mounts  on  a  couple  of  spars  (424).  In  one  night  Notus 
drifts  him  upon  the  passage  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
which  he  traverses  in  safety  (427-30,442-6),  and  then 
drifting  on,  apparently  with  the  same  wind,  he  reaches, 
on  the  tenth  day,  the  island  of  Calypso,  'Qyvyltj  vTja-o? 
(xii.  447,  8  ;  xxiii.  333),  which  is  the  o^<paXo<;  or  central 
point  of  the  OdXaa-a-a  (Od,  i.  50) :  that  is  to  say  which, 
as  nearly  due  north  from  Greece,  not  only  is  conceived 
to  be  alike  removed  from  the  supposed  eastern  and 
western  Ocean,  but  also  if  not  equidistant,  yet  very 
distant,  at  all  points  from  main  land. 

X.  The  next  stage  to  Ogygia  is  Scheria,  Hyeplrj  (Od. 
vi.  8),  or  the  yalri  ^ainKoov  (Od.  v.  345).  Leaving  Ogy- 
gia on  his  raft  (v.  16^,  and  seqq.),  he  keeps  Arctos  set 
on  his  right,  and  looking  towards  his  left  hand,  till  on 
the  eighteenth  day  (v.  278),  he  arrives  in  sight  of 
Scheria.  Ne})tune,  coming  up  from  among  the  Ethi- 
opians, discerns  him  afar,  from  the  Solyman  mountains 
(282).     The   storm   rises,  and  the  raft  is  tossed  in  a 
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hurricane  of  all  the  winds  (293  and  331,2).  At  length 
it  founders  (370):  Minerva  sends  a  brisk  Boreas,  and 
the  hero  drifts  to  Scheria,  arriving  on  the  tliird  day 
(382-98).  Homer  gives  to  Scheria  the  name  of  tjireipog 
(Od.  V.  348,  50);  and  it  does  not  appear  clear  that  he 
considered  it  as  an  island.  At  the  same  time,  the  term 
i'i'7reipo9  may  mean  the  shore  :  and  the  word  ya'it]  may 
be  used,  like  K|0>/ti7  r/?  70/'  ea-riv,  for  an  island,  if  it  be 
presumed  to  be  of  extraordinary  size. 

XL  'iQaKV].  The  living  shij)  of  the  Pha^acians  leaves 
somewhat  early  in  the  day,  after  the  proper  rites ;  the 
goods  having  been  stowed  at  daybreak  (Od.  xiii.  18, 
and  seqq.)  No  wind  is  named  :  but,  with  a  speed 
more  rapid  than  that  of  a  hawk,  the  vessel,  propelled 
by  oars,  reaches  Ithaca  before  the  next  dawn.  Od.  xiii. 
78.86,93-5. 

We  have  however  still  to  consider  the  directions  and 
distances  of  the  tour,  from  .^aea  onwards,  on  the  way 
home. 

Homer  plainly  intends  to  describe  very  short  pass- 
ages, first  to  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  next  from  that 
island  to  Scylla,  and  then  from  Scylla  to  the  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Thrinacie.  They  are  not  defined  :  but 
they  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  very  considerable 
eastward  stretch  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Bosphorus. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  Homer  shortens 
the  eastern  recess  of  the  JNIediterranean,  and  brings 
Egypt  nearly  to  the  southward  of  Crete  :  and  that  this 
is  part  of  a  system  of  compression  which  abbreviates 
all  the  distances  of  his  Outer  geography  eastward  from 
Lycia.  We  have  now  come  to  another  example  of  the 
working  of  this  idea  in  his  mind  :  placing  iEa^a  and 
the  Sirens  so  near  the  Bosphorus,  he  i)lainly  curtails  the 
eastward  Euxine,  like  the  eastward  Mediterranean. 
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Ten  days  floatage  northwards  from  Scylla  would  give 
us  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  that  direc- 
tion, up  to  the  point  where  we  should  fix  the  island  of 
Calypso. 

But  from  Ogygia  to  within  siglit  of  Scheria,  Ulysses 
occupies  eighteen  days  in  sailing  by  raft :  which  will 
give  us  for  the  whole  distance  at  sixty  miles  per  diem, 
with  an  allowance  of  fifty  miles,  as  the  distance  from 
which  Ithaca  had  become  visible,  about  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.  We  have  also  to  consider  the  further 
question,  how  far  Scheria  is  to  be  placed  from  Ithaca. 
We  must  reckon  the  time  occupied  by  the  hawk-like 
ship  at  not  less  than  sixteen  houys ;  and  we  cannot 
reckon  the  distance  below  one  hundred  and  eighty  or 
ninety  miles.  Thus  Ogygia  ought  to  be  reckoned  at 
fully  thirteen  hundred  miles  from  Ithaca.  Lrestrygonia 
is,  as  we  have  found,  nearly  seventeen  hundred  from 
Ithaca.  And  the  site  of  Ogygia  will  be  upon  the  point 
which  is  both  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  Homeric  or  transposed  Scylla,  and  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  Homeric  Scheria. 
This  point  will,  I  think,  lie  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
real  site  of  Kieff. 

The  actual  distance  from  Ithaca  to  the  middle  point 
or  Corfu  may  be  about  eighty  miles.  Corfu  is  said  to 
resemble  in  its  natural  features  the  Scheria  of  Homer. 
But  if  this  be  admitted,  we  must  remove  the  site  of 
the  island  in  the  direction  of  Dalmatia  to  more  than 
double  its  real  distance  from  Ithaca,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  Pha^acian  voyage.  It. will  then 
be  near  the  point  where  we  may,  consistently  with  all 
the  representations  of  Homer,  cut  off  the  Greek  penin- 
sula, and  substitute  for  the  northward  land  the  great 
s])aces  of  his  sea. 
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The  island  of  Calypso,  thus  determined,  will  satisfy 
in  a  great  degree  the  conditions  of  the  o/x^aXo?  Qakucr- 
(n]9.  It  may  be  nearly  equidistant  from  Mam  and  the 
Cimmerian  country  in  the  south-east,  from  Scylla  in 
the  south,  and  from  the  possible  extension  gf  the  Cim- 
merian country  to  the  north.  Towards  i^^olia  and 
Laestrygonia  on  the  west  the  distances  will  indeed  be 
greater;  but  as  among  very  great  distances  Homer 
may  naturally  fail  to  maintain  the  close  measurements 
of  small  ones. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  brought  Ulysses  home ;  and 
now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  undeveloped,  but 
still  rather  curious,  relation  between  the  tours  of  the 
two  chieftains,  Ulysses  and  JNIenelaus. 

The  readers  of  Dante  will  recollect  with  what  com- 
plex precision,  as  a  poetical  Architect,  he  has  actually, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  work,  built  an  Universe  of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  Every  line  of  his  poem  has 
a  determinate  relation  to  a  certain  point  in  space,  fixed 
in  his  own  mind  ;  but  whether  every  such  point  be  fixed 
or  not  in  nature  is  no  more  material,  than  if  it  were 
simply  one  to  be  determined  by  axes  of  coordinates. 
Intricate  as  the  fabric  is,  this  great  brother  of  Homer 
in  his  art  never  for  a  moment  lets  drop  the  thread 
of  his  labyrinth,  but  holds  it  steadily  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  canto  to  the  end  of  the  hundredth. 
Homer,  composing  for  a  younger  world,  had  to  deal 
with  all  ideas  whatsoever  in  simpler  forms ;  but,  I 
think,  it  is  discernible  that  in  his  way  he,  too,  made 
a  systematic  distribution  of  the  Outer  Earth,  as  he  had 
rather  vaguely  conceived  it  in  his  teeming  imagination. 

We  are  apt  to  forget,  from  the  comparatively  sum- 
mary manner  in  which  the  subject  is  dismissed  by  the 
Poet,  that  the  voyages  and  travels  of  JMenelaus  occupy 
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a  time  almost  as  long  as  those  of  Ulysses.  He  has  but 
recently  returnefl,  says  Nestor  to  Telemachus,  in  the 
last  year  of  his  father's  wanderings^:  and  Menelaus 
himself  states,  that  he  came  home  only  in  the  eighth 
year  after  .the  capture  of  Troy''.  And  as  in  point 
of  time,  so  likewise  they  are  geographically  in  cor- 
respondence. To  Menelaus  Homer  has  given,  in  out- 
line, the  southern  world  from  east  to  west,  and  to 
Ulysses,  in  detail,  the  northern  world  from  west  to 
east.  It  is  true  that  he  made  Ulysses  begin  his 
Wanderings,  properly  so  called,  with  the  Lotophagi  in 
Africa :  but  this  is  because  it  was  necessary  to  throw 
him  at  jNIalea,  by  some  wide  and  irrecoverable  deviation, 
off  his  route  to  Ithaca.  So  Menelaus  loses  his  course  at 
the  very  same  critical  point,  the  Malean  Promontory \ 
Then  the  two  strike  off  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  dia- 
meter :  Menelaus  to  Crete,  for  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  and 
Egypt,  in  the  south-east;  Ulysses  to  Africa,  for  the  Cyclo- 
pes, iEolia,  and  Lsestrygonia,  in  the  north-west.  Again, 
Menelaus  visits  Libya  to  the  westward,  where,  it  will 
be  remem])ered,  he  is  to  find  his  home  after  death  in 
the  Elysian  fields.  The  counterpart  of  this  is  in  the 
eastward  movement  of  Ulysses  along  a  northern  zone 
to  the  isle  of  Circe,  and  in  his  visit  to  the  Shades. 
Again,  it  is  Phoenicia,  which  in  the  south-east  forms 
a  kind  of  boundary  line  between  the  known  and  the 
unknown  world.  Accordingly  Homer  has  given  us  an 
idealized  Phoenicia  on  the  north-western  line.  Perhaps 
only  partial,  but  still  perfectly  real,  resemblances  of 
character  establish  a  poetical  relation  between  the 
^olviKe'i  and  the  ^aiijKcg.  Other  parts  of  the  Phaeacian 
character  mio-ht  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians.  No  one,  I  think,  can  doubt  that  Homer 
s  Ocl.  iii.  318.  ''  Od.  iv.  82.  '  Od.  iii.  286-90. 
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had  the  Phoenicians  to  some  extent  in  liis  mind,  wlien 
he  invented  the  Pliaeacians.  But  lie  has  given  us 
another  etymological  sign  of  the  coimection.  The 
4>om/ve9  stand  in  evident  connection  with  'Zvpi?]^.  Who 
but  they  could  give  that  name  to  the  island  where 
Eumajus  was  born  ?  an  island  with  which  we  see  them 
to  have  been  in  relations  by  a  double  token  ;  the  first, 
a  Phoenician  slave  carried  thither  by  the  Taj)liians  ;  and 
the  second,  Eumaeus  as  a  boy  carried  off  thence  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  paid  it  a  visit  with  a  cargo  of 
fine  goods.  The  island  of  '^vpu],  lying  north-west 
from  Chios,  probably  owed  its  title  to  the  same 
source :  if  not  also  'EKvpog,  corrupted  from  'Zupog. 
Surely  then,  like  ^aujKc?  from  ^olviKe?,  so  Homer  made 
'^yep'ir]  from  ^vpu].  It  being  always  remembered  that 
Scheria  is  for  Homer,  like  Phoenicia,  a  maritime  land. 
It  is  nowhere  called  an  island  ;  from  which  we  know, 
that  Homer  either  believed  it  to  be  attached  to  the 
continent,  or  to  form,  like  Crete',  a  continent  of  itself. 
The  Erembi  of  Menelaus  are  generally  understood 
to  be  the  Arabians.  The  y^thiopes,  whom  he  also 
visits,  extend  from   the  extreme  east  to  the  furthest 

^  Od.    XV.  402.     Much    diffi-  is    made    about    tlie    phrase    odi 

culty  has  beeu  raised  about  this  rponai  rjeXloio,  which  is  interpreted 

2vpir)  :  see  Wood  on  Homer,  pp.  as  describing  the  position  rela- 

9-16;  but  surely  without  need,  tively  to  Delos.    I  know  not  why 

We  have  no  occasion  to  transhite  this  shouhl  constitute  a  difficulty 

KadvTTepde  into  trans,  neprju,  or  be-  at  all,   if  Syros   is  to    the  west 

yond.    The  Supi'?/  vr](TOi,  or  Syros,  and  north  of  Delos.     But  there 

has  the  same  beai'ing  in  respect  to  would  be    no    difficulty,  even    if 

Delos,  as  '^vplr]  in  respect  to  Chios,  Delos  were  west  of  S}tos  :    for 

which  is    called    KaGvirepBe  Xloto,  the  words  odi  rponai  rjfXloio  may 

Od.   iii.  170.     It    may    perhaps  apply  grammatically  to  either  of 

mean    to    windward,    and    this  the  two  islands  as  viewed  from 

would  correspond  with  the  idea  the  other. 
of  Zecjivpos  as  the  pi-evailing  wind         '  Od.  xix.  172. 
of  the  /Egjfian.  Another  difficulty 
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west  of  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  they  possibly  may 
have  a  counterpart  in  the  Cimmerians  of  the  north.  In 
the  same  zone  with  the  yEthiopes,  on  the  borders  of 
Ocean  to  the  south,  a  passage  of  the  Iliad  places  the 
avSpes  TLvyiixacoi"*.  Herodotus  supports  Homer  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  particulars.  And  the  researches  of  the 
most  recent  travellers  sustain  the  assertion  of  these 
two  old  ethnoloo^ists  of  Greece,  that  there  are  dwarfed 
races  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  accessible  from  Egypt. 

Thus,  then,  it  would  appear  in  general  that  the 
voyage  and  travels  of  Menelaus,  together  with  those  of 
Ulysses,  including  in  the  former  his  final  passage  to 
Elysium,  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  such  as 
Homer  had  conceived  it.  This,  however,  can  only  be 
taken  generally,  and  tells  us  little  of  what  Homer 
thought  concerning  the  actual  form  of  the  earth's 
surface,  while  it  leaves  untouched  various  questions 
regarding  its  distribution  in  detail.  With  some  of 
these  let  us  now  endeavour  to  deal. 

And  first,  what  was  Homer's  belief  concerning  the 
form  of  the  earth  ? 

The  passage  of  the  poems  which  bears  most  directly 
upon  the  solution  of  this  question  is  that  Vkhich  de- 
scribes the  Shield  of  Achilles.  We  here  learn  that,  in 
finishing  his  work,  Vulcan  gave  it  the  great  River 
Ocean  for  a  border".  From  this  it  follows  conclusively, 
that  the  form  of  the  Shield  was  that  which  Homer 
also  conceived  to  be  nearest  to  the  form  of  the  surface 
of  the  Earth. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  was  the  form  of  the 
Shields  treated  of  by  Homer?  And  it  is  one  not  easy 
to  answer.  Homer  compares  the  light  of  this  very 
Shield  of  Achilles  in  a  subsequent  passage  to  that  of 

m  II.  iii.  2-6.  "  Tl.  xviii.  607. 
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tlie  moon" :  but  lie  does  not  say  the  full  moon,  ami 
the  moon  in  certain  stages  might  suggest  the  oval, 
although  when  full  it  would  require  the  circular  shai)e. 
The  epithets  which  he  uses  do  not  solve  the  question  : 
for  some  of  them  aj)i)ear  to  agree  better  with  the  one 
supjiosition,  and  some  with  the  other.  The  ua-irig 
afji<pi(3p6T>],  for  instance,  in  II.  xi.  32,  suggests  a  shajie 
adapted  in  a  great  degree  to  that  of  the  human  form. 
The  TToStn'eKtj^  of  II.  xv.  646  appears  absolutely  to  re- 
quire it.  No  circular  shield,  which  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  could  have  been  carried  on  the  arm.  But,  on 
the  other  hand.  Homer  calls  the  shield  euKUKXo^v  and 
TravToa-e  ^cri],  which  certainly  at  first  sight  favour  the 
idea  of  a  circular  form.  Shall  we  then  suppose  that 
both  forms  prevailed?  And  if  so,  which  of  the  two 
shall  we  assign  to  the  Shield  of  Achilles  ? 

It  appears  that  in  the  military  system  of  historic 
Greece  the  round  shield  chiefly  prevailed ;  but  for  the 
time  of  Homer  I  cannot  help  leaning  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Shield  was  oval.  For  I  do  not  know  any 
explicit  testimony,  with  respect  to  its  ])rimitive  form, 
that  can  weigh  against  the  lines  of  Tyrtoeus'i ; 

fjiripovs  re,  Kvqixa^  re  kcltco,  /cat  (rrlpva,  koX  tojxov^ 
cKTTTLbos  eiipetJjs  yaaTpl  Kakyxj/dpevos. 
Another  strong  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  borne 
by  the  ancient  custom  of  bearing  the  dead  warrior 
upon  his  shield,  whence  came  the  old  formula  of  the 
Spartan  mothers,  5;  tuv,  "ij  cttI  rdv ;  Bring  it,  or  be 
brought  upon  if. 

With  respect  to  the  Homeric  epithets,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  those  which  favour  the  oblong  form 

oil.  xix.  374.  P  II.  V.  433.  >■  Plut.    Lacon.    Iiistit.    (0pp. 

q  Tyrt.  ii.  24.  Also  Anthol.  vi.  898.)  ed.  Reiske ;  Potter's 
Grsec.  Greek.  Antiq.  B.  iii.  oh.  iv. 
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with  the  rival  sense  :  but  the  -wavToa-e  'larj  might  apply 
to  any  regular  figure,  and  the  €vkvkXo?  is  hardly  strained 
if  we  understand  it  of  an  oval  pretty  regularly  formed. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  natural  form  of  the  hides 
of  animals  affords  an  indication  ;  they  were  worn  as 
cloaks  coming  down  to  the  heels,  and  they  would  pro- 
perly cut  into  the  oblong  form'".  Again,  in  the  expres- 
sion (TctKo?  o-aKe'i  TrpoOeXv/jii'O)^,  I  understand  the  epithet 
to  mean  that  the  shields  were  rested  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  bearers  of  them.  The  meaning  com- 
mon to  it,  in  the  three  places  where  Homer  uses  it, 
seems  to  be  '  from  the  ground,'  or  '  from  the  base.' 

It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  assume  that  the  two 
forms  prevailed,  but  that  they  had,  though  different, 
been  confounded  by  Homer;  and  on  the  whole  we 
shall  perhaps  do  best  to  consider  the  o-uko?  as  an  oval. 

It  follows  that  such  was,  in  Homer's  estimation,  the 
form  of  the  world.  And  this  interpretation  agrees  with 
the  other  Homeric  indications  on  the  subject. 

We  nmst,  I  think,  take  Homer  to  have  supposed 
something  like  an  equal  extension  of  the  earth  north- 
ward and  southward  from  Greece.  But,  whether  we 
judge  from  the  Tours  of  the  Odyssey  or  from  the  gene- 
ral indications  of  the  poems,  we  have,  I  think,  no  sign 
of  an  extension  correspondingly  great  either  eastward 
or  westvA'ard.  The  flights  of  migratory  birds,  and  the 
prevailing  winds,  are  both  evidently  from  the  poles  or 
from  the  quarters  near  them.  The  only  great  positive 
developments  of  distance  in  the  Odyssey  are  those 
towards  LiEStrygonia  and  Ogygia,  both  of  which  lie  in 
the  north ;  the  latter,  as  an  om(pa\og,  with  a  sea  stretch- 
ing far  beyond  it.  All  appearances,  too,  go  to  show 
that  the  Eastern  Ocean  was   in  Homer's  view   at  no 

'■   II.  X.  24,  178.  *  II.  xlii.   130.   ix.  537.  X.  15. 
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great  distance  ;  and  I  apprehend  we  sliould  consider 
the  Western  one  as  being  on  his  niaj)  abont  equally 
remote  from  Greece.  Now  the  oval  figure  will  give 
us  what  we  thus  appear  to  want,  namely  a  shorter 
diameter  of  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  than  the 
diameter  from  north  to  south.  Some  other  particulars 
of  evidence  will  ai)])ear  as  we  proceed. 

In  conformity  with  his  declaration,  that  the  Ocean- 
River  surrounds  the  earth,  he  as  it  were  realizes  his 
belief  in  it,  by  giving  us  instances  of  actual  contact 
with  it  at  very  many  points  of  the  compass.  Thus  the 
Pigmies  in  the  South  are  visited  by  the  cranes,  on  their 
way  to  the  Ocean  in  the  Souths  The  gods  feast  with 
the  Ethiopians  by  the  Ocean,  and  this  must  be  in  the 
S.  E.,  as  Neptune  takes  the  Solyman  mountains  (which 
are  in  immediate  association  with  Lycia,  a  point  of  the 
inner  world)  on  his  way  back  to  the  Thalassa^.  Ulys- 
ses visits  Ocean,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  East.  The 
Great  Bear  escapes  dipping  into  its  waters  in  the 
North ^.  Menelaus  is  destined  to  the  Elysian  j)lain 
beside  the  Ocean,  at  the  point  from  which  Zephyr 
blows,  therefore  between  West  and  North y. 

This  noble  conception  of  a  great  circumfluent  River 
was  doubtless  founded  upon  reports  of  two  classes 
which  had  reached  Homer.  One  class  would  be  re- 
ports of  streams  flowing  from  some  great  outer  water 
into  the  Thalassa,  and  seeming  to  feed  it.  The  other 
class  might  be  formed  by  reports  of  waters  outside  the 
Thalassa,  and  not  known  to  communicate  with  it, 
which  Homer  would  at  once  very  naturally  reckon  as 
portions  of  his  great  world-embracing  Stream.  With 
the  former  class  we  have  already  dealt  largely  in  dis- 

t  II.  ill.  5.  ^  II.  xxiii.  205.   i.  423.   Od.  v.  282,  3. 

X  Od.  V.  275.   II.  xviii.  489.  y  Od.  iv.  561-9. 
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cussing  the  Ocean-mouth.  To  the  latter  one,  Phoeni- 
cian sailors  might  contribute  reports  of  the  Atlantic 
and  German  Oceans.  And  particularly  in  the  east,  I 
think,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  along  with  the  rumours 
and  traditions  of  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  Persians,  and 
Cimmerians,  Homer  cannot  but  have  received  other 
vague  rumours  of  waters  as  well  as  lands ;  of  waters 
exterior  to  his  Thalassa  (which  included  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Euxine),  waters  of  which  two  would  clearly 
be  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  these 
two  I  wish  to  fix  attention  ;  and  indeed  the  only  other 
water  he  was  likely  to  have  heard  of  would  probably 
be  the  Red  Sea.  Now  it  will  be  observed  upon  any 
map,  I.  that  the  Caspian  lies  north  and  south ;  2.  that 
a  line  prolonged  from  N.  to  S.  down  the  Caspian  will 
strike  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  conjunction  with  this,  let 
the  reader  observe  the  course  of  Ulysses.  Quitting 
the  Euxine  at  the  Ocean-mouth,  or  Straits  of  Yenikale, 
he  turns  round  to  the  right  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  en- 
larged so  as  to  join  the  Caspian.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween them  there  is  still  a  low  salt  valley,  which  may 
ill  Homer's  time  have  been  a  water-way >'.  He  is  thus 
in  a  condition  to  proceed  southward  towards  the  dwell- 
ing of  Persephone,  which  I  have  already  shown  some 
cause  for  placing  in  the  east  and  to  the  south.  Now  the 
provision  of  wind,  which  Homer  has  made  for  his  hero, 
is  precisely  that  which  this  hypothesis  requires^: 

Tijv  be  Ke  TOL  ttvolj]  Bopeao  (fyepijcriv. 

In  other  words,  from  Homer's  use  of  Boreas  in  this 
jdace  it  appears  that  he  meant  to  describe  the  course 
of  his  Ocean-stream  at  this  quarter  as  from  south  to 
north,  or  thereabouts ;  and  this  is  the  line  actually 
formed  by  the  junction   of  the  Persian  gulf  and   the 

y  Voyages  de  Pallas,  vol.i.  p.32o,  Paris  1805.  z  Od.x.  507. 
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Caspian,  which  I  submit  tliat  we  may  accordingly  with 
projiiiety  consider  as  genuine  fragments  of  geogi-aphy, 
incorporated  into  his  fabulous  conception  of  the  Ocean- 
stream. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  vaoue  accounts,  which  had 
j)robabIy  reached  Homer  of  these  tw-o  waters,  must  be 
supjx)sed  not  to  have  included  the  indispensable  element 
of  a  current.  The  same  remark,  however,  will  ap]ily 
to  whatever  he  may  have  heard  of  the  German  or  At- 
lantic Oceans.  But  in  dealing  -with  these  shadowy 
distances,  his  inference  would  be  amply  warranted, 
without  the  means  of  complete  ideutification,  if  he  had 
heard  of  any  waters  in  positions  agreeing  with  that  of 
his  ideal  Ocean,  capable  of  communicating  easily  with 
its  mouth,  and,  above  all,  independent  of  the  TJialassa. 

One  word  before  we  finally  quit  the  su1)ject  of  the 
enchanted  River ;  in  order  to  complete  the  chain  of 
connection  between  the  Persephone  of  Homer  and  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  gulf,  in  the  character  of  a  part 
of  Ocean,  at  that  point  upon  the  beach,  which  so  well 
balances  the  Elysian  plain  in  the  west. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  the 
names  Perseus,  Perse,  and  Persephone,  as  evidences 
which  attach  the  Persians  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Homer's  ideal  world,  and  which  connect  the  Greek 
race  with  a  Persian  origin.  But  here  we  have  a  geo- 
graphical trait,  which  deserves  further  consideration. 
The  groves  of  Persephone  are  on  the  shore  of  Ocean, 
in  the  east,  and  to  the  south  of  the  sunrise.  AVhat  is 
the  meaning  of  these  groves?  We  are  compelled,  by 
unvarying  analogies  of  signification,  to  understand  them 
as  both  the  symbols  and  the  sites  of  a  certain  organized 
worship,  which  was  paid  to  Persephone.  But  if  paid, 
then  paid  by  whom  ?     Certainly  not  by  the  nations  of 

z  2 
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the  dead  :  for  the  ])lace,  where  these  groves  Mere,  was 
not  within  the  kingdom  of  the  goddess,  but  it  was  on 
the  shore  of  Ocean.  Ulysses,  too,  was  to  haul  up  his 
ship  there,  and  only  then  to  enter  into  the  abode  of 
king  Aidoneus.  It  therefore  seems  to  follow,  that  the 
Poet  meant  us  to  understand  this  as  a  place  where 
Persephone  was  habitually  worshipped  by  a  portion  of 
the  human  race,  which  could  only  be  his  Persians  or 
his  Ethiopians.  I  do  not  say  that  the  two  were  sharply 
severed  in  his  mind  ;  but  here  the  race  to  which  he 
chiefly  points  aj)pears  to  be  the  Persian  race**. 

There  are  even  etymological  signs,  independent  of 
Homer,  which  deepen  the  association  between  the  East 
and  the  Under-worlcl.  Some  writers  have  compared 
the  name  Cimmeria  with  the  Arabic  word  kaJwi^ 
black,  and  ra,  the  mark  of  the  oblique  case  in  Persian : 
Maeotis  with  the  Hebrew  Maweth,  meaning'  death  :  and 
have  treated  the  ancient  Tartarus  as  equivalent  to  the 
modern  Tartary,  and  as  formed  by  the  reduplication  of 
Tar,  in  Tarik,  the  Persic  word  for  darkness^. 

Next  let  me  wind  up  what  relates  to  the  contraction 
and  compression  of  the  Homeric  East. 

Homers  experience  did  not  supply  him  with  any  ex- 
ample of  a  great  expanse  of  land  :  but  the  detail  and 
configuration  of  the  countries,  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, was  minute.  This  probably  was  the  reason 
why  he  so  readily  assumed  the  existence  of  that  sea 
to  the  northward  of  Thrace,  in  which  he  has  placed 
the  adventures  of  Ulysses.  To  that  sea,  as  we  perceive 
from  the  terms  of  days  which  he  has  assigned  to  the 
passages  of  Ulysses,  he  attached  his  ideas  and  his  epi- 
thets for  vastness ;   epithets,  which  he  never  bestowed 

a  Od.  X.  508-12.  pp.  75,  76,  88.      Bleek's  Persian 

^  Welsford  on  En»l.  Language,     Vocabulary,  (Grnnmiar,  p.  170.) 
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on  regions  of  land  ;  and  ideas,  which  were  snre,  indeed, 
to  form  a  prominent  featnre  in  tlie  Phoenician  reports, 
that  must  have  supplied  him  with  material.  Acting 
on  the  same  principle,  it  w'ould  appear  that  he  greatly 
shortens  the  rano^e  of  Asia  INIinor  eastwards.  Throu^jh 
the  medium  of  the  Solymi  (II.  vi.  184,  204)  he  appears 
to  bring  the  Solyman  mountains  close  upon  Lycia.  A 
chain  now  bearing  that  name  skirts  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus  :  but  it  is  probable  that  Homer  identified, 
or  rather  confounded,  them  with  the  great  chain  of  the 
Caucasus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and 
with  the  Taurus  joining  it,  and  bordering  upon  Lycia  : 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  but  connect  them 
with  the  Solymi,  the  warlike  neighbours  of  the  Lyci- 
ans :  and  on  the  other,  since  Neptune,  from  these 
mountains,  sees  Ulysses  making  his  homeward  voyage 
from  Ogygia,  it  follows  that  they  must  have  been  con- 
ceived by  Homer  to  command  a  clear  view  of  the 
Euxine,  and  of  its  westward  extension.  Thus  he  at  once 
brings  Egypt  nearer  to  Crete  (helping  us  to  explain 
the  Boreas  of  Od.  xiv.  253),  and  Phoenicia  nearer  to 
Lycia:  and  it  is  in  all  likelihood  immediately  behind 
Phoenicia  that  he  imagined  to  lie  the  country  of  the 
Persians  and  the  rlXaea  Ilepa-ecfyoveltjg  (Od.  x.  507),  on 
the  shore  of  that  eastern  portion  of  Oceanus,  for  which 
the  reports  both  of  the  Caspian  and  of  the  Red  Sea, 
probably,  as  we  have  seen,  have  formed  parts  of  his 
materials.  Thus  we  find  much  and  varied  evidence  con- 
verging to  support  the  hypothesis,  that  Homer  greatly 
compressed  his  East,  and  l)rought  Persia  within  mode- 
rate distance  of  the  JNIediterranean. 

In  the  obscure  perspectives  of  Grecian  legend,  we 
seem  to  find  various  points  of  contact  between  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  and  Persia  ;  and  each  of  these  points  of  con- 
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tact  favours  the  idea  that  Persia  and  Phoenicia  were 
closely  associated  in  Homer's  mind. 

Proteus,  a  Phoenician  sea-god,  is  placed  only  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Egyptian  coast.  Helios, 
strongly  associated  with  Egypt  through  his  oxen,  is 
associated  with  Phoenicia  and  with  the  remoter  east 
by  his  relationship  to  Circe,  and  by  his  residence,  the 
avToXai  'HeA/oio.  And  again,  from  the  family  of  Da- 
naus,  a  reputed  Egyptian,  descends  Perseus,  in  whose 
name  we  find  a  note  of  relationship  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks.  Lycia,  too,  is  near  the  So- 
lymi,  and  the  Solyman  hills  are  really  Persian.  Here 
is  a  new  ray  of  light  cast  on  Homer's  passion  for  the 
Lycians  of  the  War**. 

A  few  words  more  will  suffice  to  complete  a  probable 
view  of  the  terrestrial  system  of  Homer. 

The  Ocean  surrounds  the  earth.  On  its  south-eastern 
beach  are  the  groves  of  Persephone,  and  the  descent 
to  the  Shades  :  on  its  north-western,  the  Elysian  plain. 
The  whole  southern  range  between  is  occupied  by  the 
At'O/oTre?,  who  stretch  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun''.  The  natural  counterpart  in  the  cold  north  to 
their  sun-burnt  swarthy  faces  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cimmerians,  Homer's  Children  of  the  Mist^.  Accord- 
ingly, they  are  placed  by  the  Ocean  mouth,  hard  by  the 
island  of  Circe  and  the  Dawn  ;  nearly  in  contact,  there- 
fore, with  the  Ethiopians  of  the  extreme  east.  Two 
hypotheses  seem  to  be  suggested  by  Homer's  treat- 
ment of  the  north.  Perhaps  Homer  imagined  that 
the  Cimmerians  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the 
earth  from  east  to  west,  as  the  Ethiopians  occupied 
the  southern  :  a  very  appropriate  conjecture  for  the  dis- 
]>osal  of  the  country  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Cwmri. 

''  See  Aclipeis,  sect.  iii.  c  Qd.  i.  24.  f^  Od  xi.  15. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  j)lain  that  Homer  must 
have  received  from  his  Phoenician  informants  two  re- 
ports, both  ascribed  to  the  North,  yet  apparently  con- 
tradictory :  the  one  of  countries  without  day,  the  other 
of  countries  without  night.  The  true  solution,  could 
he  have  known  it,  was  by  time ;  each  being  true  of 
the  same  place,  but  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Not  aware  of  the  facts,  Homer  has  adopted  another 
method.  While  preserving  the  northern  locality  for 
both  traditions,  he  has  planted  the  one  in  the  north- 
west, at  the  craggy  city  of  Lamus ;  and  the  other  in 
the  north-east,  together  with  his  Cimmerians. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  conclusions  and  inferences 
at  which  we  have  thus  arrived,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  maj)  of  the  Homeric  World.  The  materials 
of  this  map  are  of  necessity  very  different.  First,  there 
is  the  inner  or  Greek  world  of  geography  proper,  of 
which  the  surface  is  coloured  in  red. 

Next,  there  are  certain  forms  of  sea  and  land,  ge- 
nuine, but  wholly  or  partially  misplaced,  which  may  be 
recognised  by  their  general  likeness  to  their  originals 
in  Nature. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  great  mass  of  fabulous  and  ima- 
ginative skiagraphy,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
is  drawn  in  smooth  instead  of  indented  outline. 

The  Map  represents,  without  any  very  important 
variation,  the  Homeric  World  drawn  according  to  the 
foregoing  argument.  To  facilitate  verification,  or  the 
detection  of  error,  I  have  made  it  carry,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, its  own  evidences,  in  the  inscriptions  and  refer- 
ences upon  it. 


EXCTJESUS    I. 

ON  THE  PARENTAGE   AND  EXTRACTION 
OF  MINOS. 


In  former  portions  of  this  work,  I  have  argued  from  the 
iicime  and  the  Phoenician  extraction  of  Minos,  both  to  ilhis- 
trate  the  dependent  position  of  the  Pelasgian  race  in  the  Greek 
countries  S  and  also  to  demonstrate  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the 
Outer  Geography  of  the  Odyssey  b.  But  I  have  too  summarily 
disposed  of  the  important  question,  whether  Minos  was  of  Phce- 
nician  origin,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  verse  II.  xiv.  321. 
This  verse  is  capable  grammatically  of  being  so  construed  as 
to  contain  an  assertion  of  it ;  but  upon  further  consideration 
I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  so  in- 
terpreted. 

The  Alexandrian  critics  summarily  condemned  the  whole 
passage  (II.  xiv.  317-27),  in  which  Jupiter  details  to  Juno  his 
various  affairs  with  goddesses  and  women.  'This  enumera- 
tion,' says  the  Scholiast  (A)  on  verse  327,  'is  inopportune,  for 
it  rather  repels  Juno  than  attracts  her :  and  Jupiter,  when 
greedy,  through  the  influence  of  the  Cestus,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  passion,  makes  a  long  harangue.'  Heyne  follows 
up  the  censure  with  a  yet  more  sweeping  condemnation.  Sane 
absurdiora,  qumn  hos  decern  versus,  vix  imquani  ullus  coni- 
mentus  est  rhapsodus^.     And  yet  he  adds  a  consideration, 

a  Achseis  or  Ethnology,  sect.  iii.  '^  Ibid.  sect.  iv. 

c  Obss.  in  lot: 
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which  might  havo  served  to  arrest  judgment  until  after  further 
hearing.  For  he  says,  that  tlic  commentators  upon  them 
ought  to  have  taken  notice  that  the  description  belongs  to  a 
period,  when  the  relations  of  man  and  wife  were  not  such,  as  to 
prevent  the  open  introduction  and  parading  of  concubines ;  and 
that  Juno  might  be  flattered  and  allured  by  a  declaration,  pro- 
ceeding from  Jupiter,  of  the  superiority  of  her  charms  to  those 
of  so  many  beautiful  persons. 

Heyne's  reason  appears  to  me  so  good,  as  even  to  outweigh 
his  authority  :  but  there  are  other  grounds  also,  on  which  I  de- 
cline to  bow  to  the  proposed  excision.  The  objections  taken 
seem  to  me  invalid  on  the  following  grounds ; 

1.  For  the  reason  stated  by  Ileyne. 

2.  Because,  in  the  whole  character  of  the  Homeric  Juno,  and 
in  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  it  is  the  political  spirit,  and  not 
the  animal  tendency,  that  predominates.  Of  this  Homer  has 
given  us  distinct  warning,  where  he  tells  us  that  Juno  just 
before  had  looked  on  Jupiter  from  afar,  and  that  he  was 
disgusting  to  her  ;  (v.  158)  aTvyepbs  8e  oi  cTrAero  Ovixm.  It  is 
therefore  futile  to  argue  about  her,  as  if  she  had  been  under 
the  paramount  sway  either  of  animal  desire,  or  even  of  the 
feminine  love  of  admiration,  when  she  was  really  and  exclu- 
sively governed  by  another  master-passion. 

3.  As  she  has  artfully  persuaded  Jupiter,  that  he  has  an 
obstacle  to  overcome  in  diverting  her  from  her  intention  of 
travelling  to  a  distance,  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that  Jupiter 
should  use  what  he  thinks,  and  what,  as  Heyne  has  shown,  he 
may  justly  think,  to  be  proper  and  special  means  of  persua- 
sion. 

4.  The  passage  is  carefully  and  skilfully  composed ;  and  it 
ends  with  a  climax,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  force  to  the  com- 
phment  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

5.  All  the  representations  in  it  harmonize  with  the  manner  of 
handling  the  same  personages  elsewhere  in  Homer. 

6.  The  passage  has  that  strong  vein  of  nationality,  which  is 
so  eminently  characteristic  of  Homer.  No  intrigues  are  men- 
tioned, except  such  as  issued  in  the  birth  of  children  of  recog- 
nised Hellenic  fame.    The  gross  animalism  of  Jupiter,  displayed 
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in  the  Speecli,  is  in  the  strictest  keeping  with  the  entire  con- 
text ;  for  it  is  the  basis  of  the  transaction,  and  gives  Juno  the 
opportunity  she  so  adroitly  turns  to  account. 

7.  Those,  Avho  reject  the  passage  as  spurious,  because  the 
action  ought  not  at  this  point  to  be  loaded  with  a  speech,  do 
not,  I  think,  bear  in  mind  that  a  deviation  of  this  kind  from 
the  strict  poetical  order  is  really  in  keeping  with  Homer's  prac- 
tice on  other  occasions,  particularly  in  the  disquisitions  of  Nes- 
tor and  of  Phoenix.  Such  a  deviation  appears  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  historic  aims.  To  comprehend  him  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  we  must  set  out  from  his  point  of  departure,  according  to 
which,  verse  was  not  a  mere  exercise  for  pleasure,  but  was  to 
be  the  one  great  vehicle  of  all  knowledge :  and  a  potent  in- 
strument in  constructing  a  nationality.  Thus,  then,  what  the 
first  aim  rejected,  the  second  might  in  given  cases  accept  and 
even  require.  Now  in  this  short  passage  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  important  historical  information  conveyed  to  us. 

We  may  therefore  with  considerable  confidence  employ  such 
evidence  as  the  speech  may  be  found  to  afford. 

Let  us,  then,  observe  the  forms  of  expression  as  they  run  in 
series, 

ovo   OTTOT  rjpacFcuxrjv  'l^tortTj?  dXo'xoto'^. 

ovb'  ore  Trep  Aai'drj'i  KakKiacpvpov   AKpLcnunnis^. 

ovb''  0T€  4>otVtKOS  Kovprjs  TrjXeKXeCTOLO^. 

Taken  grammatically,  I  presume  the  last  verse  may  mean, 
( I )  The  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Phoenix  :  or  (2)  The 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  Phoenician  :  or  (3)  A  distinguished 
Phoenician  damsel. 

a.  Against  the  first  it  may  be  urged,  that  we  have  no  other 
account  from  Homer,  or  from  any  early  tradition,  of  this  Phoe- 
nix, here  described  as  famous. 

b.  Against  the  second  and  third,  that  Homer  nowhere 
directly  declares  the  foreign  origin  of  any  great  Greek  per- 
sonage. 

c.  Also,  that  in  each  of  the  previous  cases,  Homer  has  used 
the  proper  name  of  a  person  nearly  connected  in  order  to 

'^  A'er.  317.  c  Ver.  3J9.  ^  Ver.  321. 
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indicate  and  identity  tlic  woman,  whom  tliercforo  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  in  this  single  case  denote  only  by  her 
nation,  or  the  nation  of  her  father. 

d.  Against  the  third,  that,  in  the  only  other  passage  uhere 
he  has  to  speak  of  a  Phamician  woman,  he  uses  a  feminine 
form,  ^oiviacra  :  ccr/ce  6e  Trarpos  epLolo  yvv')]  f^oCviaa'  iul  o?/cco 
(Od.  XV.  417).  But  <t>oLvi^  is  grauunatically  capable  of  the 
feminine,  as  is  shoAvn  by  Herod,  i.  J  93?. 

e.  Also  that  Homer,  in  the  few  instances  where  he  uses  the 
word  T?;AeKAetros,  confines  it  to  men.  He,  hoAvever,  gives  the 
epithet  epu-fS?/?  to  Latona. 

Tiie  arguments  from  the  structure  of  the  passage,  and  from 
the  uniform  reticence  of  Homer  respecting  the  foreign  origin 
of  Greek  personages,  convince  me  that  it  is  not  on  the  whole 
warrantable  to  interpret  4>oiVt^  in  this  place  in  any  other  man- 
ner, than  as  the  name  of  the  father  of  Minos. 

The  name  <t>oivi^,  however,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
period  to  which  it  applies — nearly  three  generations  before 
the  Troica — still  continues  to  supply  of  itself  no  trifling  pre- 
sumption of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Minos. 

It  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  doubted  that  the  original  meanino-  of 
<I>oii't£,  when  first  used  as  a  proper  name  in  Greece,  probably  was 
'  of  Phoenician  birth,  or  origin."*  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
testimony  of  Homer,  the  time,  when  Minos  lived,  was  but  very 
shortly  after  the  first  Phaniician  arrivals  in  Greece;  and  his 
grandfather  PlKenix,  living  four  and  a  half  generations  before 
the  Troica,  was  in  all  likelihood  contemporary  with,  or  ante- 
rior to,  Caduuis.  At  a  period  when  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
countries  was  in  its  inftmcy,  we  may,  I  think,  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  construe  this  proper  name  as  indicating  the  country 
of  origin. 

The  other  marks  connected  with  Minos  and  his  history  o-ive 
such  support  to  this  presumption  as  to  bring  the  supposition 
up  to  reasonable  certainty.     Such  are, 

1.  The  connection  with  Daedalus. 

2.  The  tradition  of  the  nautical  power  of  Minos. 

S  See  Jclfs  Gr.  Gvanim.  103. 
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3.  The  cliaracteristic  epithet  6\o6(f>poDv ;  as  also  its  relation  to 
the  other  Homeric  personages  with  whose  name  it  is  joined. 

4.  The  fact  that  Minos  brought  a  more  advanced  form  of 
laws  and  poUty  among  a  people  of  lower  social  organization ; 
the  proof  thus  given  that  he  belonged  to  a  superior  race  :  the 
probability  that,  if  this  race  had  been  Hellenic,  Homer  would 
have  distinctly  marked  the  connection  of  so  distinguished  a 
person  with  the  Hellenic  stem  :  and  the  apparent  certainty 
that,  if  not  Hellenic,  it  could  only  be  Phoenician. 

The  positive  Homeric  grounds  for  believing  Minos  to  be 
Phoenician  are  much  stronger,  than  any  that  sustain  the  same 
behef  in  the  case  of  Cadmus  :  and  the  negative  objection,  that 
Homer  does  not  call  him  by  the  name  of  the  country  from 
which  he  sprang,  is  in  fact  an  indication  of  the  Poefs  uniform 
practice  of  drawing  the  curtain  over  history  or  legend,  at  the 
point  where  a  longer  perspective  would  have  the  effect  of 
exhibiting  any  Greek  hero  as  derived  from  a  foreign  source, 
and  thus  of  confuting  that  claim  to  autochthonism  which, 
though  it  is  not  much  Iiis  way  to  proclaim  such  matters  in  the 
abstract,  yet  appears  to  have  operated  with  Homer  as  a  prac- 
tical principle  of  considerable  weight. 


EXCURSUS    II. 
ON    THE    LINE    ODYSS.  V.277. 


I  HAVE  the  less  scruple  in  making  the  verse  Od.  v.  277  the 
subject  of  a  particular  inquiry,  because  the  chief  elements  of 
the  discussion  are  important  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  Ho- 
meric Greek,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  that  adjustment  of  the 
Outer  Geography,  which  I  have  supported  by  a  detailed  appli- 
cation to  every  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  Odyssey,  and  which 
I  at  once  admit  is  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  popular 
construction  of  the  account  of  the  voyage  from  Ogygia  to 
Scheria,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  this  particular  verse. 

The  passage  is^  (the  ti]v  referring  to  "ApKTov  in  v.  273) 
T7]i/  yap  h']  iXLV  avaye  Ka\v\}/Oi),  bla  Oeatav, 
TTOVTOTTopeveixevaL  €TT   upiaTepa  x^i-P^s  e^ovTa. 

The  points  upon  which  the  signification  of  the  last  line  must 
depend,  seem  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  important  Homeric  word  aptarepos. 

2.  The  form  of  the  phrase  apia-Tepa  x^f-poS'  which  is  an  a-rra^ 
Xeyoixevov  in  Homer. 

3.  The  force  of  the  preposition  iirl,  particularly  with  the 
accusative. 

The  second  of  these  points  may  be  speedily  dismissed.  For 
( I )  the  only  question  that  can  arise  upon  it  would  be,  whether 
(assuming  for  the  moment  the  sense  of  aptorepo?) '  the  left  of  his 
hand' means  the  left  of  tlie  line  described  by  the  onward  move- 
ment of  his  body,  or  the  left  of  the  direction  in  which  his  hand, 
that  is,  his  right  or  steering  hand,  points  wdiilc  upon  the  helm  ; 
which  would  be  the  exact  reverse  of  the  former.  But,  though 
the  latter  interpretation  would  be  grammatically  accurate,  it 
a  Od.  v.  276,  7. 
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is  too  minute  and  subtle,  as  respects  the  sense,  to  agree  with 
Homer"'s  methods  of  expression.  And  (2)  some  of  the  Schohasts 
report  another  reading,  vi]os,  instead  of  x^'pos>  which  would 
present  no  point  of  doubt  or  suspicion  under  this  head. 

We  have  then  two  questions  to  consider  ;  of  which  the  first 
is  the  general  use  and  treatment  by  Homer  of  the  word  dpi- 
arepos. 

It  appears  to  me  well  worth  consideration  whether  the  Sextos 
and  apLorrepos  of  Homer  ought  not,  besides  the  senses  of  right 
and  left,  to  be  acknowledged  capable  of  the  senses  of  east  and 
west  respectively. 

The  word  aptaTepos  takes  the  sense  of  leji  by  way  of  deriva- 
tion and  second  intention  only. 

The  word  o-^atos  is  that,  which  etymologically  and  primarily 
expresses  the  function  of  the  left  hand.  The  use  of  this  as  the 
principal  hand  is  abnormal,  and  places  the  body  as  it  were 
askeiu  (compare  aKd(a),  sccevus,  schief)  ^.  In  Homer  the  only 
word  used  singly,  i.  e.  without  a  substantive,  to  express  the  left 
liand  is  o-zcatoy.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  draw  positive 
conclusions  from  this  fact,  because  apioTepos  could  not  stand  in 
the  hexameter  to  represent  a  feminine  noun  singular,  on  ac- 
count of  the  laws  of  metre,  which  in  this  point  are  inflexible. 

Skoit/  means  the  left  hand  in  II.  i.  501.  xvi.  734.  xxi.  490. 
This  adjective  is  but  once  used  in  Homer  except  for  the  hand  : 
viz.,  in  Od.  iii.  295  we  have  aKaiov  piov  for  '  the  foreland  on 
the  left.*"  But  ^Katat  -nvkai  may  have  meant  originally  the  left 
hand  gates  of  Troy. 

The  application  of  Sextos  to  the  right  hand  (from  which  wo 
may  consider  Se^trepo?  as  an  adaptation  for  metrical  purposes), 
is  to  be  sufiiciently  accounted  for,  because  it  was  the  liand  by 
which  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  engagements  contracted '^. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  apiarepos :  and  while  we  contemplate  the 
subject  in  regard  only  to  the  uses  of  the  member,  the  word 
oKaibs  remains  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  even  highly  ex- 
pressive and  convenient,  in  its  function  of  expressing  the  left 
hand. 

It  appears  that  the  Greek  augurs,  in  estimating  the  signifi- 

^  Liddell  and  Scott.  .        f-  H  jj  241.    x.  542. 
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cation  of  omens,  were  accustomed  to  stand  with  tlieir  faces 
northwards  ;  or  ratlicr,  I  presume,  with  their  faces  set  towards 
a  point  midway  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  most  connnon 
descriptions  of  omen  in  tlie  time  of  Homer  appear  to  have  been 
(i)  the  flig-lit  of  birds,  and  (2)  the  ap])arition  of  thunder  and 
hghtning.  The  test  of  a  good  moving  omen  was,  tliat  it  sliould 
proceed  from  the  west,  and  move  to  the  east ;  and  of  a  bad 
moving  omen,  that  it  should  proceed  from  the  east,  and  move  to 
the  west.  Possibly  we  may  trace  in  this  conception  the  cosmogo- 
nical  arrangement,  which  planted  in  the  West  the  Elysian  plain, 
and  in  the  East  the  dismal  and  semi-penal  domain  of  Aidoneus 
and  Persephone,  Possibly  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  which 
caused  the  East  to  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  light,  may  be 
the  foundation  of  it :  together,  on  the  other  hand,  with  that 
close  visible  association  between  the  West  and  darkness,  which 
the  sunset  of  each  day  brought  before  the  eyes  of  men  ;  so  that 
to  lie  TTpbs  Co({)ov  meant  to  lie  towards  the  West,  and  was  the 
regular  opposite  of  lying  towards  the  sun^. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
augurs,  there  grew  up  an  established  association  (i)  between 
the  west  and  what  was  ill-omened  or  evil,  and  through  this  (2) 
between  what  was  ill-omened  or  evil  and  the  left  side  of  a  man. 
The  west  was  unlucky,  because  the  science  of  augury  made  it 
so.  The  left  hand  was  unlucky,  because  in  the  inspection  of 
omens  it  Avas  western.  One  half  of  the  objects  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  actions  of  the  human  body,  thus  lay,  from  their 
position  relatively  to  omens,  under  an  incubus  of  ill-fortune. 
It  was  retrieved  from  this  threatening  condition,  by  an  eu- 
phemism ;  by  the  application  of  a  word  not  merely  innocent^, 
but  preeminently  good.  Everything  covered  by  the  blight  of 
evil  omen  was  to  be,  not  only  not  harmful,  but  apicnepos,  better 
than  the  best.  Consequently  it  would  appear  that  the  word 
apiarepos  probably  meant  westerly,  before  it  could  mean  on  the 
left  hand :  because  not  the  left  hand  only,  but  everything  west- 
erly, was  within  the  range  of  the  evil  to  which  it  was  intended 
to  apply  a  remedy. 

In  a  passage  like  II.  vii.  238^  the  meaning  of  8e£tos  and  api- 
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(TTeph'i  is,  plainly,  right  and  left.  But  what  is  it  in  the  speech 
of  Hector,  where  he  tells  Polydamas  that  he  cares  not  for 
omens  e, 

etr  eTTt  oefi  tcocrt  irpo?  Ha)  t  HeAtoy  re, 
etr'  eTT  apLCTTcpa  TOLye  ttotI  (6cj)ov  rjepoevra. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  more  appropriate,  because  more  direct, 
method  of  description  with  respect  to  birds  of  omen  to  say, 
they  fly  eastward  or  westward,  than  that  they  fly  to  the  right 
or  the  left  hand  :  since  the  sense  of  right  and  left  has  no  deter- 
minate standard  of  reference,  but  requires  the  aid  of  an  as- 
sumption that  the  person  is  actually  looking  to  the  north,  so 
that  the  words  may  thus  become  equivalent  to  east  and  west. 
But  in  this  case,  which  is  one  of  warriors  on  the  battle-field, 
would  there  not  be  something  rather  incongruous  in  interpolat- 
ing the  suggestion  of  their  turning  northwards  as  they  spoke, 
in  order  to  give  the  proper  meaning  to  these  two  words  l  We 
must  surely  conceive  of  Hector  standing  on  the  battle-field 
with  his  face  towards  the  enemy,  if  we  are  to  take  his  posture 
into  view  at  all.  If  he  stood  thus,  he  would  look,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  to  the  west  of  north.  Now  the  C6(pos  was  the  north- 
west with  Homer,  and  not  the  west :  and,  conversely,  the  'Ho?? 
inclined  to  the  south  of  east.  In  this  way  he  would  nearly 
have  his  face  to  the  former,  and  his  back  to  the  latter ;  and  if 
so  the  meaning  of  right  and  left  would  be  not  only  farfetched, 
but  wholly  improper,  while  the  meaning  of  east  and  west  would 
be  no  less  correct  than  natural. 

I  must  add,  that  there  are  other  places  in  Homer  where 
difficulty  arises,  if  we  are  only  permitted  to  construe  8e£to9  and 
apt(TT€pbs  by  right  and  left.  I  will  even  venture  to  say,  that 
there  are  passages  in  the  Thirteenth  Book  which  render  the 
topography  of  the  battle  that  it  describes,  not  only  obscure, 
but  even  contradictory,  if  aptarepos  in  them  means  left;  and 
which  become  perfectly  harmonious  if  we  allowed  to  under- 
stand it  as  signifying  tuest. 

These  are  respectively  II.  xiii.  675  and  765. 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow 
closely  the  movement  of  the  battle  through  most  of  the  Book. 

e  II.  xii.  238-40. 


lUiisti-(tfr(J  frttni  II.  xiii.  .'i/j,'} 

1.  II.  xiii.  126-9  :  Tlio  Ajiixos  are  oppos(Ml  to  Iloftor,  vi)V(t\v 
€i>  ixicraryjcnv,  3 1 2,  16. 

2.  The  centre  being  thus  provided  for,  Idomeneus  proceeds 
to  the  left,  (TTpaiov  iir'  ipicrrepa  (326),  whicli  is  the  station  of 
Dciphobus ;  and  makes  havock  in  this  (juarter. 

3.  Deiphobus,  instead  of  fighting  Idomeneus,  tliinks  it  pi-u- 
dent  to  fetch  yEneas,  who  is  standing  aloof,  458  and  seqq. 

4.  Summoned  by  Deiphobus,  iEncas  comes  with  him,  at- 
tended also  by  Paris  and  Agenor,  490. 

5.  They  conjointly  carry  on  the  fight  at  that  point,  with  in- 
different success  (95-673),  but  no  decisive  issue. 

6.  Hector,  in  the  centre,  remains  ignorant  that  the  Trojans 
were  being  worsted  vrjcoi,'  iit'  apKnepa  by  the  Greeks,  675. 

7.  By  the  advice  of  Polydaraas  he  goes  in  search  of  other 
chiefs  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done ;  of  Paris  among  the  rest, 
whom  he  finds,  /xcix'js  eu'  apiarepd  (765).  With  them  he  re- 
turns to  the  centre,  753,  802,  809. 

Now  the  following  propositions  are,  I  think,  sound  : 

1.  AYhen  Homer  thus  speaks  of  ew'  dpiorepa  in  Ik  xiii.  326, 
675,  and  765,  respectively,  he  evidently  means  to  describe  in 
all  of  them  the  same  side  of  the  battle-field.  Where  Idomeneus 
is,  in  329,  thither  he  brings  ^neas  in  469,  who  is  attended  at 
the  time  by  Paris,  490 ;  and  there  Paris  evidently  remains 
until  summoned  to  the  centre  in  765. 

2.  If  Homer  speaks  with  reference  to  any  particular  com- 
batant, of  his  being  on  the  left  or  the  right  of  the  battle,  he 
ought  to  mean  the  Greek  left  or  right  if  the  person  be  Greek, 
and  the  Trojan  left  or  right  if  the  person  be  Trojan. 

3.  This  is  actually  the  rule  by  which  he  proceeds  elsewhere. 
For  in  the  Fifth  Book,  when  Mars  is  in  the  field  on  the  Trojan 
side,  he  says,  Minerva  found  him  judx'/s  ctt'  apiarepa,  II.  v.  355, 
What  is  the  point  thus  described,  and  how  came  he  there  ? 
The  answer  is  supplied  by  an  earlier  part  of  tJio  same  Book. 
In  v.  ^^,  Minerva  led  him  out  of  the  battle.  In  v.  36,  she 
placed  him  by  the  shore  of  the  Scamander ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  Trojan  left,  and  in  a  position  to  which,  he  being  a  Trojan 
combatant,  the  Poet  gives  the  name  of  /xdxrjs  ctt'  apLarepd. 

Now  €77  dpiGT^pa  is  commonly  interpreted  '  on  the  left.'  But 
if  it  means  on  tiic  left  in  11.  xiii.,  then  the  passages  are  contra- 
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dictory  :  because  this  would  place  Paris  on  both  wings,  whereas 
he  obviously  is  described  as  on  the  same  wing  of  the  battle 
throughout. 

But  if  we  construe  apiarepos  as  meaning  the  west  in  all  the 
three  passages,  then  we  have  the  same  moaning  at  once  made 
available  for  all  the  three  places,  so  that  the  account  becomes 
self-consistent  again ;  and  if  the  meaning  be  '  on  the  west,' 
then  wo  may  understand  that  Idomeneus  most  naturally  be- 
takes himself  to  the  west,  because  that  was  the  quarter  of  the 
Myrmidons,  where  the  Greek  line  was  deprived  of  support. 
If,  however,  it  be  said,,  that  the  Greek  left  is  meant  through- 
out, then  the  expression  in  v.  765  is  both  contrary  to  what 
would  seem  reasonable,  and  at  variance  with  Homer's  own 
precedent  in  the  Fifth  Book. 

Thus  there  is  considerable  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  Homer, 
apKTT^pos  may  sometimes  mean  '  west.'  So  that  if  kin  in  Od.  v. 
277  really  means  '  upon,'  the  phrase  will  signify,  that  Ulysses 
was  to  have  Arctus  on  the  west  side  of  him,  which  would  place 
Ogygia  in  the  required  position  to  the  east  of  north. 

The  point  remaining  for  discussion  is  at  once  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  important.  What  is  the  true  force  of  the 
Homeric  k-nil 

I  find  the  senses  of  this  preposition  clearly  and  comprehen- 
sively treated  in  Jeirs  Greek  Grammar,  where  the  leading 
points  of  its  various  significations  are  laid  down  as  follows^ : 

1.  Its  original  force  is  upon,  or  on. 

2.  It  is  applied  to  place,  time,  or  causation.  Of  these  three, 
when  treating  of  a  geographical  question,  we  need  only  con- 
sider the  first  with  any  minuteness. 

3.  'Etti,  when  used  locally,  means  with  the  genitive  {a)  on 
or  at,  and  (6)  motion  towards  a  place  or  thing.  With  the 
dative  {a)  on  or  at,  and  {h)  hy  or  neo.r.  With  the  accusative 
(a)  towards,  and  (6)  '  extension  in  space  over  an  object,  as  well 
with  verbs  of  rest  as  of  motion.'  Of  this  sense  examples  are 
quoted  in  -nX^iv  i-nl  o'lvona  -novTou  for  verbs  of  motion,  and  ctt' 
h'v^a  kcIto  TiiXiOpa  for  verbs  of  rest.  Both  are  from  Homer,  in 
II.  vii.  83,  and  Od.  xi.  577. 

f  Jelfs  Gr.  Gr.  Nos.  633-5. 
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The  lluincric  em  fiesta  and  in'  a/U(JT€/>u  are  also  (jiioted  as 
examples  of  tliis  last-named  sense.  But  in  Od.  v.  277,  if  the 
meaninjr  be  on  the  left,  it  is  plainly  quite  beyond  these  defini- 
tions :  for  so  fai'  from  being  an  object  extended  over  space,  tlie 
star  is,  as  it  appears  on  the  left,  a  luminous  point,  and  nothing 
more.  It  was  an  extension  over  space,  such  as  the  eye  has  from 
a  window  over  a  prospect ;  but  tiien  that  space  is  the  space 
which  lies  over-against  the  star  ;  so  that  if  the  space  be  on  the 
left,  the  star  must  be  lookino;  towards  the  left  indeed,  but  for 
that  very  reason  set  on  the  right.  The  difFcrence  here  is  most 
important  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  the  preposition.  If 
cTr'  apLaTepa  means  on  the  left,  it  is  only  on  a  single  point  of 
the  left ;  if  it  means  towards  or  over-against  the  right,  it 
means  towards  or  over-against  the  whole  right.  Now,  the 
former  of  these  senses  is,  I  contend,  utterly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  whole  Homeric  use  of  iirl  as  a  preposition  governing 
the  accusative  :  while  the  latter  is  quite  in  keeping  with  it. 

The  idea  of  motion,  physical  or  metaphysical,  in  some  one 
or  other  of  its  modifications,  appears  to  inhere  essentially  in 
the  Homeric  use  of  e-rtl  with  the  accusative.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  it  is  used  with  a  verb  of  motion,  which  places 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  In  almost  all  other  instances, 
either  the  motion  of  a  body,  or  some  covering  of  space  where 
there  is  no  motion,  are  obviously  involved.  Thus  the  Zephyr 
(/ceAttSetS)  whistles  e-nl  olvona  ttovtov.  A  hero,  or  a  bevy  of 
maidens,  may  shout  ctti  ixai<p6v^\  The  rim  of  a  basket  is 
covered  with  a  plating  of  gold,  XP'"^'?  ^'  ^""^^  x^^^^^  KCKpdavTo  : 
that  is,  the  gold  is  drawn  over  it^.  Achilles  looks "^  i-nl  otvoira 
TTOVTOV.  The  sun  appears  to  mortals  enl  (ilhu>pov  apovpavK 
Here  we  should  apparently  understand  '  spread,^  or  some  equi- 
valent word.  We  have  'animals  as  many  as  are  born'  em 
yaiav^.  Or,  again,  we  have  '  may  his  glory  be'  (spread)  ctti 
Cetbbipov  apovpav".  Again  :  em  hjpbv  be  jxol  aliov  eaa-erai  is,  '  I 
shall   live  long".'     And  Achilles  seated  himself   6lv    e(/)'  oXos 

s  Od.  ii.  421.  '  Od.  ill.  3. 

h  Od.  vi.  117.     II.  V.  loi.  '"  Od.  iv.  417. 

i  Od.  iv.  132.  "  Od.  vii.  332. 

^  II.  i.  350.  "  II-  ix.  415 
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TToAtTysP.  A  dragon  with  a  purple  back  isl  i-nl  i>S)Ta  hacpowos. 
The  shoulders  of  Thersites,  compressed  against  his  chest,  are, 
e77t  (TT7]6os  (Twox^KOTe^'.  The  horses  of  Admetus  stand  even  with 
the  rod  across  their  backs ^^  (TTa(f)vXr}  iirl  vu)tov  etaras.  I  have 
not  confined  these  examples  to  merely  local  cases,  because  a  more 
varied  illustration,  I  think,  here  enlarges  our  means  of  judg- 
ment. In  every  case,  it  appears,  we  may  assert  that  extension, 
whether  in  time  or  space,  is  implied ;  and  tbe  proper  word  to  con- 
strue im  (except  with  certain  verbs  of  motion,  as,  '  he  fell  on,' 
and  the  like)  will "  be  over,  along,  across,  or  over-against. 
Further,  we  have  in  II.  vi.  400,  according  to  one  reading,  the 
preposition  iirl  combined  with  the  verb  e'xety,  and  governing  the 
accusative.     Andromache  appears, 

•TratS'  6771  koKttov  ^yovd  araXdcppova. 
The  recent  editions  read  koAttw  :  I  suppose  because  the  accu- 
sative cannot  properly  give  the  meaning  uj^on  her  breast.  But 
we  do  not  require  that  meaning.  The  sense  seems  to  be,  that 
Andromache  was  holding  her  infant  against  her  breast ;  that 
is,  the  intant  was  held  to  it  by  her  hands  from  the  opposite 
side.  The  idea  of  an  infant  on  her  breast  is  quite  unsuited  to 
a  figure  declared  to  be  in  motion.  But  the  sense  may  also  be, 
stretched  over  or  across  her  breast.  Thus  we  always  have  ex- 
tension involved  in  i-nl  with  the  accusative,  whether  in  range  of 
view  or  sound,  steps  of  a  gradual  process,  actual  motion,  pres- 
sure towards  a  point  which  is  initial  motion,  or  extension  over 
space.  But  the  Homeric  use  of  i-nl  with  the  accusative  will 
nowhere,  I  think,  be  found  applicable  to  the  inactive,  motion- 
less position  of  a  luminous  point  simply  as  perceived  in  space. 
And  if  so,  it  cannot  be  allowable  to  construe  Itt'  apLarepa  xeipos 
exwy,  having  (Arctus)  on  his  left  hand. 

The  nearest  parallel  that  I  have  found  to  the  phrase  in  Od. 
V.  277,  is  the  direction  given  by  Idomeneus  to  Meriones,  who 
had  asked  him  (II.  xiii.  307)  at  what  point  he  would  hke  to  enter 
the  line  of  battle.  Idomeneus,  after  giving  his  reasons,  con- 
cludes with  this  injunction  : 

vmv  8'  <58'  (TT   apLCTTep'  e^e  (TTparov. 
!'   II.  1.350.  '1  II.  ii.  308.  '■  Tbicl.  318.  s   Ibid.  765. 
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In  the  Odyssey,  the  order  is  to  keep  Arctus  k-n  apiaTepa  x^ tpo$. 
Here  it  is  to  keep  Idomcneus  (and  Meriones  himself,  avIki  ]>re- 
ceded  him),  e-n  apiaTepa  arparov.  The  parallel  is  not  conn)lete, 
because  in  the  latter  case  the  object  of  the  verb  moves  ;  in  the 
former  it  does  not  move.  Let  us,  however,  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  the  latter  passage,  which  is  indisputable.  It  is  '  hold  or 
keep  us,'  not  on  the  left,  but  '  towards,  looking  and  moving 
towards,  the  left  of  the  array.'  Probably  then  thoy  were 
coming  from  its  right.  Therefore,  if  for  the  moment  we  waive 
the  question  of  motion,  the  order  of  CA,lypso  was  to  keep 
Arctus  looking  towards  the  left  of  the  ship :  and  accordingly 
Arctus  was  to  look  from  its  right. 

We  must,  I  apprehend,  seek  the  key  to  the  general  meaning 
of  this  phrase  from  considering  that  idea  of  motion  involved  in 
the  ordinary  manifestation  of  omens,  which  appears  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  phrase  itself.  Now,  it  seems  to  be  the  essential  and 
very  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  phrase  in  Homer,  and  of  the 
sister  phrases  i-nibe^ia  (whether  Avritten  in  one  word  or  in  two) 
and  €vbe^La,  that  they  very  commonly  imply  a  position  different 
from  that  which  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  suggest.  For  that 
which  goes  towards  the  left  is  naturally  understood  to  go  from 
the  right,  and  vice  versa. 

'  To'  and  not  '  on'  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Ho- 
meric 6771  with  the  accusative.  Accordingly,  where  i-nl  is  so  used 
with  the  words  8e^ta  or  apiaTepa,  we  may  often  understand  an 
original  position  of  the  person  or  thing  intended,  generally  oppo- 
site to  the  point  or  quarter  expressed.  In  such  a  case  as  evpcv 
....  p.axn^  ^"^^  aptaTepa  we  should  join  ctt'  apiTTepa  with  the 
subject  of  evpev,  and  not  with  its  object.  JN^ot  A  found  B  on 
the  left,  but  A  (coming)  towards  tho  left  found  B  (there). 
Again,  in  II.  xiii.675,  vr^Qv  eir'  aptarrepa  should,  1  submit,  be 
construed  towards  the  left,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
left. 

Now,  while  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  Homer  that 
refuses  to  bear  a  construction  founded  on  these  principles, 
an  examination  of  a  variety  of  passages  will,  I  believe,  supply 
us  Avith  instances  to  show,  that  there  is  no  other  consistent 
niode    of  rendering    the  phrases  acrTpdimw   iiribi^ia  ;   ee'/iyetj- 
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kii  apiiTTepa  ;  oli>o\6eLV,  aiTelv,  beLKPVvat,  kvh^^ia ;  apLcrrfpos  opvis, 
h^^iov  ipcabtov,  and  others. 

And  although  in  some  of  these  phrases  the  idea  of  motion  is 
actually  included,  while  the  motion  of  omens  was  the  original 
groundwork  of  them  all,  yet,  as  frequently  happens,  the  eifect 
remains  when  the  cause  has  disappeared.  A  bird  called  8e£i6s 
is  one  moving  i-nl  be^id  ;  and  this,  according  to  the  law  of 
omens,  is  ustutll?/  a  bird  from  the  left  moving  towards  the  right. 
And  thus,  by  analogy,  a  star  cti''  apcarfpa  is  a  star  on  the  right 
not  moving  but  lool*ing  towards  the  left.  Once  more,  when 
we  recollect  that  evr'  apKnepa  habitually  or  very  frequently 
means  on  the  rio'ht  as  well  as  movino;  towards  the  left,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  so  easy  and  simple  a  modification  of  this 
sense  as  brings  it  to  being  on  the  right,  while  also  looking,  in- 
stead of  moving,  towards  the  left.  Lightning,  which  had  ap- 
peared on  the  right,  would  I  apprehend  be  aarpa-nr]  iii' dptaTepd: 
'Ap/cTos  eTr'  dpta-Tepa  would  be  '  Arctus  on  the  right  f  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  exety  cannot  surely  reverse  the  signification. 

In  later  Greek,  the  expressions  ivbe^ca  and  (-nibe^ia,  with 
(TiapiaTepa,  which  seems  to  be  the  counterpart  of  both,  the 
preposition  eTit  sometimes  being  divided  from  and  sometimes 
united  with  its  case,  appear  to  bo  equivalent  to  our  English 
phrases  '  on  the  right,'  and  '  on  the  left.'  But  not  so  in  Homer. 

Let  us  now  examine  various  places  of  the  poems,  where  er- 
Se^ta  and  im  be^ia  (single  or  combined)  cannot  mean  on  the 
right,  but  may  be  rendered  either  (i)  from  the  left,  or  (2)  to- 
wards the  right.   Thus  we  have,  II.  ii.  ;^^^, 

d<jrpdiTT(i>v  kTuhi^C ,  h>ai(np.a  rn]p,aTa  (^aivuiv. 
This  means  lightnino;  on  and  from  the  left,  so  that  the 
hghtning  passes,  or  seems  to  pass,  tovvards  the  right.  The 
analogy  of  this  case  to  that  of  the  star  is  very  close  ;  because 
it  is  rarely  that  lightning  gives  the  semblance  of  motion : 
and  this  expression  precisely  exemplifies  the  observation,  that 
these  phrases  often  really  imply  a  position  of  the  subject  exactly 
opposite  to  that  which  at  first  sight  would  be  sujiposed. 

Again,  when  Antinous  bids  the  Suitors  rise  in  tui'n  for  the 
trial  of  the  bow,  he  says,  Od.  xxi.  141. 

opwrrO'  e£ei>/s  (nLbi^to,  Troz'res  halpof 
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and  he  goes  to  explain  himself  beyond  dispute,  by  referring 
to  the  order  observed  by  the  cupbearer  at  the  feast ; 

ap^An^vot  Tov  \(^pov,  oOiv  re  Trep  oivoyp^v^i..     (142) 
His  meaning  evidently  is,  Rise  up,  beginning  on  or  from  the  left. 
The  practice  of  the  cupbearer   is  stated   with   respect  to 
Vulcan,  II.  i.  597  : 

avrap  6  toXs  uWolo-l  (Jeois  kvhi^ia  iracnv 

ddVOyOd. 

So  the  KTjpv^  (11.  vii.  183)  goes  round  cvbe^ta  with  the  lots 
for  the  chieftains  to  draw.  The  bes-o-art  in  makino;  his  round 
follows  the  supreme  law  of  luck,  and  goes  cvbe^ta.  And 
as  this  meaning  seems  to  be  established,  we  must  give  the 
same  sense,  in  11.  ix.  236,  to  ivb^^ta  o-iqjxaTa  (^aivbiv  aarpdirret, 
as  to  the  kvhi^ia  in  11.  ii.  7^^^.,  namely,  that  Jupiter  displayed 
celestial  signs  on  the  left. 

Again,  Hector  boasts  of  his  proficiency  in  moving  his  shield 
so  as  to  cover  his  person,  II.  vii.  238, 

018  cTTi  be^LCL,  olb''  iiT  apLarepa.  vaifj-riaaL  ^G>v. 
We  should  translate  this  probably  without  much  thought  '  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left.'  But  when  we  consider  what  sense 
is  required  by  the  idea  to  be  conveyed,  it  is  evident  that  cttI 
Se^ia  means,  from  the  left  side  of  his  person  towards  the  right, 
and  k-n  apLo-Tepa  from  the  right  side  of  his  person  towards 
the  left.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  position  before  and  during 
the  motion,  in  each  case,  is  at  the  side  opposite  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  adjectives  respectively. 

Again,  in  a  well  known  passage  (II.  xii.  239.)  Hector  tells 
Polydam.as  that  he  cares  not  for  omens,  be  they  good  or  bad ; 
eiT   em  Se^t"  tcotri  irpos  'Hw  t'  'He'AtoV  re, 
eir'  iiT  apLCTTepa  roiye,  ttotI  C6(f)OV  -^epoevTa. 
Apart  from  the  question,  whether  the  sense  of  right  and  left  is 
suitable  to  this  passage  at  all,  and  assuming  it  to  be  so,  the 
meaning  is  from  the  left  for  iirl  8e^ta  and  from  the  right  for 
i-n  apLo-Tepa,  on  tlieir  way  in  each  case  to  the  opposite  quarter. 
Again,  the  portent  which  had  drawn  forth  the  observation  of 
Hector  was,  (II.  xii.  219,) 

'  Od.  xvii.  tlGk. 
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atCTos  vxl/iTTir-qs,  ew'  aptnTepa  kaov  k^pydiv, 
namely,  an  eagle  appearing  on  tlie  right  and  then  moving 
towards  the  left.  Now  ee'pyo)  is  not  properly  a  verb  of 
motion ;  and  yet  we  see  that  kipyeiv  ki:  apiaTepa  means  to 
close  the  army  in  from  the  right ;  that  is  to  say,  the  eagle, 
which  does  the  act  ctt'  apiarepa,  is  itself  on  the  right. 

There  were  in  fact  tliree  things,  which  originally  might, 
and  commonly  would,  be  included  in  each  of  these  phrases. 
For  example,  in  iir''  apta-repa, 

1.  Appearance  at  a  particulai-  point  on  the  right ; 

2.  Motion  from  that  point  towards  the  left; 

3.  Rest  at  another  point  on  the  left. 

Of  these  the  second  named  indicates  the  iirst  and  principal 
intention  of  the  word  ;  but  when  it  passes  to  a  second  intention 
or  derivative  sense,  it  may  include  either  the  first  point,  or  the 
third,  or  both.  In  the  later  Greek  it  appears  rather  to 
indicate  the  point  of  rest ;  but  in  the  Homeric  phrases  of  the 
corresponding  word  Se^ios,  olvoxoe'iv  evbe^ta,  heiKVvvai.  ivbi^ia, 
airelv  evbe^ta,  aa-TpanTclv  em  8e£ta,  kipy^iv  k-n  aptaTepa,  the 
starting-point,  and  not  the  resting-point,  is  the  one  brought  into 
view.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  in  every  one  of 
these  cases,  which  is  indicated  by  the  phrase,  and  not  its  close. 

Being  engaged  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
examine  one  or  two  remaining  passages,  which  may  assist  in  its 
more  thorough  elucidation. 

I  therefore  ask  particular  attention  to  the  passage  in  the 
Twenty-third  Book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Nestor  instructs  his  son 
concerning  his  management  in  the  chariot-race.  On  either 
side  of  a  dry  trunk  upon  the  plain,  there  lay  two  white  stones 
(xxiii.  329).  They  formed  the  goal,  round  which  the  chariots 
were  to  be  driven,  tlie  charioteer  keeping  them  on  his  left 
hand.  The  pith  of  the  advice  of  Nestor  is,  that  his  son  is  to 
make  a  short  and  close  turn  round  them,  so  as  to  have  a  chance 
of  winning,  in  spite  of  the  slowness  of  his  team.  The  directions 
are  (335-7): 

avTos  be  KkwOrivai  evTiX.€KT(o  evl  St'^po) 

rJK   ctt'  aptarepa  toVLv   arap  tov  be^tov  iimov 
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It  is  clear  from  the  last  line  and  a  half  that  the  goal  was  to  be 
on  his  left  hand.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  KXivdijuai  i-n''  api- 
(TTepa  TOi'iv  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  scientific  than  the  precept. 
The  horses  are  to  make  a  sharp  turn :  the  impetus  in  the 
driver's  body  might  throw  him  forward  if  he  were  not  pre- 
pared :  ho  is  to  do  what  every  rider  in  a  circus  now  does,  to 
lean  inwards ;  and  that  is  expressed  by  leaning  iir'  apiarepa,  of 
the  goal — for  toui;  mnst,  I  apprehend,  be  understood  to  agree 
with  the  dual  Aae  (329),  and  not  the  plural  i-mrovs  (334); 
particularly  because  the  word  I'tittos  is  repeated  immediately 
after  it.  The  meaning  then  is,  that  he  is  desired  to  lean  to  the 
left  of  the  goal,  while  all  the  time  he  keeps  on  its  right.  We 
should  under  the  same  circumstances  say, '  Lean  gently  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  goal,  as  you  are  about  to  turn  round  it.' 
He,  meaning  the  same  thing,  says,  'Lean  towards  the  left;  that 
is,  lean  from  the  right,  or  while  keeping  on  the  right,  of  the 
object  named.  Now  this  I  take  to  be  exactly  the  sense  of  Od. 
V.  277.  Ulysses  was  bid  to  sail,  having  the  Great  Bear  placed 
on  his  right,  but  looking  from  his  right,  and  towards  his  left, 
as  every  star  looks  towards  the  quarter  opposite  to  that  in 
which  it  is  itself  seen.  He  is  to  have  the  star  e  dextrd,  because 
from  that  point  it  looks  ad  sinistrain.  It  looks  across  him 
towards  his  left,  just  as  Antilochus  was  to  lean  in  the  direction 
across  the  goal  towards  its  left. 

The  whole  of  this  interpretation  without  doubt  depends  upon 
the  word  touv  ;  and  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  it  is  necessa- 
rily, under  grammatical  rules,  to  be  understood  of  the  goal, 
and  not  of  the  horses.  But  it  is  the  more  natural  construction  : 
and  Homer  often  reverts  merely  by  this  demonstrative  pronoun, 
without  further  indication,  to  a  subject  which  he  has  only 
named  some  time  back". 

But  if  grammar  leave  that  question  in  any  degree  open,  I 
apprehend  that  physical  considerations  must  decide  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  driver  to  lean  to  the  left  of  his  horses  as 
they  are  rounding  the  goal.  To  the  left  of  his  chariot  he 
may  lean,  as  he  stands  upon  it:  but  to  their  left  he  cannot, 

"  So  TTiv  Se,  II.  i.  127,  aiul  particularly  rr]v  in  11.  i.  389,  meaning 
Chryseis,  who  has  not  been  named  sinee  v.  373. 
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for  they  are  considerably  in  advance  of  him ;  and  in  order  to 
make  the  turn  at  all,  they  must,  at  each  point  of  the  curve, 
vyhich  is  a  curve  to  the  left,  be  much  further  along  the  curve, 
and  consequently  much  further  to  the  left,  than  he  can  possibly 
be.  It  would  be  a  parallel  case,  if  there  were  two  riders  round 
a  circus,  one  following  the  other,  and  the  rider  of  the  after 
horse  were  told  to  lean  to  the  right  of  the  fore  horse.  There- 
fore the  word  touv  can,  I  submit,  only  refer  to  the  two  stones, 
which  form  the  goal. 

A  line  in  the  Greek   Catalogue  will  enable  us  to  carry  the 
question  still  further.     In  II.  ii.  517,  after  the  two  Boeotian 
contingents,  come  the  Phocians :  and  the  Poet  says,  ver.  526, 
Botwrcoy  §''  €^7TXr]v  eir   apLaTepa  dojprjaaouTo. 

I  see  that  this  is  translated  even  by  Voss  '  on  the  left.'  Now 
is  not  this  contrary  to  all  likelihood  ?  Was  not  all  propitious 
movement  with  Homer  from  left  to  right  ?  Has  not  this  been 
proved  by  the  cases  of  the  Immortals,  the  Omens,  the  Cup- 
bearer, the  Beggar,  and  the  Herald  ?  Is  it  likely,  or  is  it  even 
conceivable,  that  Homer  should  depart  from  this  principle  in 
his  order  of  the  army?  Surely  the  meaning  is  this:  Having 
fixed  for  himself  geographically  the  order  of  his  contingents, 
he  has  likewise  to  state  their  order  of  array  upon  the  field  ; 
and  accordingly  by  this  line  he  informs  us,  that  the  Phocians, 
who  were  the  second  of  the  races  he  mentions,  stood  e?:'  apL- 
arepa  of  the  Boeotians  :  he  of  course  means  us  to  understand 
that  the  Abantes,  the  third  race,  were  iir^  apicnepa  of  the  Lo- 
crians,  and  so  on  through  the  whole :  or  in  other  words,  that 
he  informs  us  he  does  not  forget  to  follow,  amidst  the  multitu- 
dinous detail  of  the  Catalogue,  the  estabhshed,  the  religious, 
and  tlie  propitious  order  of  enumeration,  namely,  the  order 
which  begins  from  the  left,  and  moves  towards  the  right. 

Thus  we  must  in  this  place  translate  kii  apicntpa  'towards, 
that  is,  looking  towards  the  left  of  the  Ba?otians ;'  or  '  looking 
to  the  Boeotians  on  their  left,'  i.e.  of  the  Phocians ;  the  Phocians 
being,  whichever  construction  we  adopt,  on  the  right,  actually 
on  the  right,  not  the  left  of  the  Boeotians.  The  real  force  of 
the  expression  probably  is  this:  that  the  Bu:;otians,  having 
taken  their  ground,  the  Phocians  came  up  and  took  theirs  next 
to  them  on  their  right. 
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Now  this  case  is  precisely  in  point  for  Od.  v.  27  7  :  because 
Owpp-qaaeaOat  is  not  properly  a  verb  of  motion :  and  in  all  like- 
lihood it  may  be  relied  on  independently  of  further  details  from 
Homer,  because  it  brings  the  matter  to  an  easy  test,  through 
the  certainty  which  we  may  well  entertain,  that  Homer  would 
have  the  order  of  his  army  begin  from  left  to  right,  like  every 
other  duly  and  auspiciously  constituted  order. 

There  is,  however,  another  interpretation  proposed  as  fol- 
lows :  they,  the  I'hocians,  took  ground  next  (eixirXi^v)  to  the 
Boeotians  on  the  left,  i.  e.  of  the  army ;  the  two  together,  as  it 
were,  forming  its  left  wing.  To  this  construction  there  seem 
to  be  conclusive  objections  : 

1.  Why  should  Homer  tell  us  that  the  Bceotians  and  Pho- 
cians  together  constituted  a  division  of  the  army,  when  he  tells 
us  nothing  similar  respecting  any  of  the  twenty-six  contingents 
that  remain  ?  Neither  of  these  races  were  particularly  disthi- 
guished  either  politically  or  in  arms. 

2.  It  appears  clear  that  the  Ba'otians  and  Phocians  did  not 
together  form  a  division  of  the  army :  for,  in  the  Thirteenth 
Book,  the  Boeotians  fight  in  company  with  the  Athenians  or 
lonians,  the  Locrians,  Phthians,  and  Epeans,  but  not  with  the 
Phocians.  II.  xiii.  685,  6. 

3.  Neither  did  the  Brootians  belong  to  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  at  all :  for  they  are  found  defending  the  centre  of  the 
ships  against  Hector  and  the  Trojans,  with  the  two  Ajaxes  in 
their  front.  U.  xiii.  3  14-16,  674-84,  685,  700;  701,  2;  719,20. 

4.  There  is  nowhere  the  smallest  sign,  that  the  Greek  army 
was  divided  into  wings  and  centre  at  all. 

5.  The  order  of  the  Catalogue  is  a  geographical  order,  and 
not  that  of  a  military  arrangement.  Therefore  it  was  requisite 
for  Homer  to  tell  us  how  the  troops  were  arranged  in  the  Re- 
view. This  he  has  effected  by  teUing  us  that  the  Phocians,  the 
second  of  his  tribes,  drew  up  on  the  right  of  the  Boeotians  : 
which  we  have  only  to  consider  tacitly  repeated  all  through,  and 
the  order  is  thus  both  complete  and  propitious.  But,  according  to 
the  other  construction,  the  Poet  begins  with  an  arrangement  by 
wings,  of  which  we  hear  nowhere  else :  and  then  he  forthwith 
forgets  and  abandons  it. 
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6,  1  do  not  think  k-n  aptaTepa  can  be  construed  to  the  left  q/' 
the  army.  The  army  has  nowhere  been  named.  The  phrases 
em  be^ta  and  eir'  apLarepa  require  us  to  have  a  subject  clearly  in 
view.  It  is  frequently  named,  as  in  Itt'  apiarepa  iJidxr]s.  When 
it  is  connected  with  omens,  it  means  to  the  west,  and  kinhi^ia 
the  reverse.  Again,  olvoxoeiv  k-nihi^ia  is  to  begin  pouring  wine 
from  the  left,  and  towards  the  right  end  of  the  rank  whom  the 
cupbearer  may  be  serving.  The  '  army'  has  not  been  mentioned 
since  the  reassembling  in  v.  207. 

These  objections  appear  to  me  fatal  to  the  construction  now 
under  our  view.  They  do  not  indeed  touch  the  question 
Avhether  e-n-'  apiarepa  should  be  interpreted  on  the  left,  or  (on 
the  right  and)  towards  the  left.  That  must,  I  think,  be  decided 
by  the  general  principles  of  augury  duly  applied  to  order  and 
enumeration. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  contend  that  it  is  Avrong  to  construe 
Od.  V.  277,  '  to  sail  with  Arctus  on  his  left  hand.'  It  would  be 
much  more  nearly  right,  and  would,  in  fact,  convey  the 
meaning,  though  not  in  a  grammatical  manner,  if  we  construed 
it  '  to  sail  with  Arctus  on  his  right  hand.'  But  the  manner  of 
construing  it,  grammatically  and  accurately,  as  I  submit,  is  this : 
'  to  sail  with  Arctus  looking  towards  the  left  (of  his  hand,  or 
his  left  hand) ;'  that  is  to  say,  looking  from  Aw  right.  And 
generally,  that  the  proper  mode  of  construing  eir'  apiarepa  and 
em  be$i.a  in  Homer  is,  towards  the  left,  towards  the  right ;  or, 
conversely,  ^rowi  the  right, /"rom  the  left. 

This  meaning  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  North-eastern, 
and  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  North-western,  hypothesis.  And 
I  venture  to  beheve  that,  itself  estabhshed  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence from  other  passages  in  the  poems,  it  enables  us  to  give  a 
meaning  substantially,  though  perhaps  not  minutely  self-con- 
sistent, though  of  course  one  not  based  upon  the  true  configura- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  as  it  is  now  ascertained,  to  every 
passage  in  Homer  which  relates  to  the  Outer  Geography  of  the 
Odyssey. 

Both  ez  apLarepa  and  ctt'  apLarepa  xeLpba  are  used  repeat- 
edly i)i  the  Hymn  to  Mercury".  One  of  the  passages  resembles 
"  Hymu.  Merc.  153.   Of.  418,424,499. 
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in  its  form  that  of  the  eagle,  Fl.  xii.  219.     It  is  this  : 
fcetro,  x.^Kvv  iparijv  ctt'  apiarepa  xetpos  ee'pycor. 
And  probably  the  basis  of  the  idea  is  the  same.     The  really 
correct  Greek  expression  for  'on  the  left  hand'  I  take  to  be 
X^ipbs  ef  apiarepas,  which  is  used  by  EuripidesX. 

But  in  the  later  Greek  the  idea  of  the  point  of  arrival  pre- 
vailed over  that  of  the  point  of  departure  :  and,  conventionally 
at  least,  the  cTriSe^ta,  with  its  equivalent  h'be^ia,  came  to  mean 
simply  '  on  the  right/  and  ctt'  apicrrepa,  '  on  the  left.'  It  is 
worth  notice,  that  we  have  a  like  ambiguous  use  in  English  of 
the  word  toivards.  Sometimes  towards  the  left  means  beino- 
on  the  left :  sometimes  it  means  moving  from  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  the  left :  and  a  room  '  towards  the  south'  means 
one  with  its  windows  on  the  north,  looking  out  over  the  south, 
hke  as  tlie  star  Arctus  looks  out  towards  the  left  of  Ulysses z. 

y  Hecuba  1 127.  be^i.69  Sijxos  would  of  course  l)etli(' 
z  I  have  observed  that   Sf^toy  ■  right  shoulder,  and  he^irj,  as  we 

&pvis  means  a  bird   flying   from  have  seen,  may  stand   alone  to 

the  left  towards  the  right,  and  signify  the  right  hand.      And  so 

dpi(TT€p6s  opvis,  the  reverse.    Here  in  general  with  these  words,  when 

however  the  force  of  the  epithet  used  as    epithets,  apart   from  a 

is  derived  from  immediate  con-  preposition  implying  motion,  and 

nectiou  with  the  motion  implied,  from  any  relation  to  omens, 
and  with  the  doctrine  of  omens  : 


IV.     A  0 1  D  O  S. 


Sect.  L 
On  the  Plot  of  the  Iliad. 

Although  the  hope  has  already  been  expressed  at 
the  commencement  of  this  work,  that  for  England  at 
least,  the  main  questions  as  to  the  Homeric  poems  have 
well  nigh  been  settled  in  the  affirmative  sense ;  yet  I 
must  not  pass  by  without  notice  the  recently  pro- 
pounded theory  of  Grote.  I  refer  to  it,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  authority  of  his  work ;  for  this 
authority  may  give  a  currency  greater  than  is  really 
due  to  a  portion  of  it,  which,  as  lying  outside  the  domain 
of  history  proper,  has  perhaps  been  less  maturely  con- 
sidered than  his  conclusions  in  general.  But  it  is  partly 
also  because  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  yet  been  treated 
of  elsewhere ;  and  most  of  all  because  the  discussion 
takes  a  positive  form  ;  for  the  answer  to  his  argument, 
which  perhaps  may  be  found  to  render  itself  into  a 
gratuitous  hypothesis,  depends  entirely  ujion  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  general  structure  of  the  poem,  and 
the  reciprocal  relation  and  adaptation  of  its  parts. 

Grote  believes,  that  the  poem  called  the  Iliad  is 
divisible  into  two  great  portions:  one  of  them  he  con- 
ceives to  be  an  Achilleis,  or  a  j^oem  having  for  its  subject 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  which  comprises  the  First  Book, 
the  Eighth,  and  all  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Twenty- 
second  Books  inclusive;  that  the  Books  from  the  Second 
to  the  Seventh  inclusive,  with  the  Ninth  and  Tenth,  and 
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the  two  last  Books,  are  portions  of  what  may  be  called 
an  Ilias,  or  general  description  of  the  War  of  Troy,  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  original  Achilleis,  most 
probably  by  another  hand  ;  or,  if  by  the  original  Poet, 
yet  to  the  destruction,  or  great  detriment,  of  the  poetic 
unity  of  his  work. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  he  urges, 

1.  That  the  Books  from  the  Second  to  the  Seventh 
inclusive  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  main  action,  and 
are  '  brought  out  in  a  spirit  altogether  indifferent  to 
Achilles  and  his  anger^.' 

2.  That  the  Ninth  Book,  containing  a  full  accom- 
plishment of  the  wishes  of  Achilles  in  the  First,  by 
'  atonement  and  restitution^,'  is  really  the  termination 
of  the  whole  poem,  and  renders  the  continuance  of  his 
Wrath  absurd  :  therefore,  and  also  from  the  language 
of  particular  j)assages,  it  is  plain  that  '  the  Books  from 
the  Eleventh  downwards  are  composed  by  a  Poet,  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  that  Ninth  Book,  (or,  as  I  presume 
he  would  add,  who  takes  no  cognizance  of  if^.') 

3.  The  Jupiter  of  the  Fourth  Book  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Jupiter  of  the  First  and  Eighth. 

4.  The  abject  prostration  of  Agamemnon  in  the 
Ninth  Book  is  inconsistent  with  his  spirit  and  gallantry 
in  the  Eleventh. 

5.  The  junction  of  these  Books  to  the  First  Book  is 
bad;  as  the  Dream  of  Agamemnon  '  produces  no  effect,' 
and  the  Greeks  are  victorious,  not  defeated*'. 

6.  For  the  latter  of  these  reasons,  the  construction 
of  the  wall  and  fosse  round  the  camp  landwards  is  out 
of  place. 

7.  The  tenth  Book,  though  it  refers  sufficiently  to 

a  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  258  n. 
b  Ibid.  p.  241  n.  c  Ibid.  p.  244  n.  ^  Ibid.  p.  247. 
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what  precedes,  has  no  bearing  on  wliat  follows  in  the 
poem . 

Grote  has  argued  conclusively  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  owe  the  continuous  Iliad ^  to  the  labours 
of  Pisistratus,  and  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
known  in  its  continuity  long  before.  He  places  the 
poems  between  850  and  776  B.  C.^;  admits  the  splen- 
dour of  much  of  the  poetry  which  he  thus  tears  from 
its  contexts ;  yet  he  apparently  is  not  startled  by  the 
supposition,  that  the  man,  or  the  men,  capable  of  com- 
posing poetry  of  the  superlative  kind  that  makes  up 
his  Achilleis,  should  be  so  blind  to  the  primary  exi- 
gencies of  such  a  work  for  its  effect  as  a  whole,  that  he 
or  they  could  also  be  capable  of  thus  spoiling  its  unity  by 
adding  eight  books,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  subject, 
to  fifteen  others  in  which  it  was  already  completely 
handled  and  disjiosed  of.  And  though  our  historian 
leans  to  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  authors  for  the 
Iliad,  he  does  not  absolutely  reject  the  supposition  that 
it  may  be  the  work  of  one''. 

As  to  the  Ninth  Book',  he  refers  it  more  decisively 
to  a  separate  hand ;  and  he  makes  no  difficulty  about 
presuming  that  the  Homerids  could  furnish  men  capable 
of  composing  (for  example)  the  wonderful  speech  of 
Achilles  from  the  307th  to  the  429th  line.  Happy 
Homerids  !  a,ndfelLv  prole  virum,  happy  land  that  could 
produce  them  ! 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  are  wild  suppositions. 
Against  no  supposition  can  there  be  stronger  presump- 
tions than  against  those  which,  by  dissevering  the  prime 
parts  of  the  poem,  produce  a  multiplication  of  Homers; 
and  however  Grote  may  himself  think  that  enlarge- 

e  Grote's  Histoi-y  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.  ^  Tbid.  p.  178. 

E  Ibid.  p.  260,  236,  267.  ''  Ibid.  p.  269.  i  Ibid. 
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ments  such  as  lie  describes,  do  not  imply  of  necessity 
at  least  a  double  autliorshij),  few  indeed,  I  apprehend, 
will  be  found,  while  admitting  his  criticisms  on  the 
poem,  to  contend  that  it  can  still  be  the  ])roduction  of  a 
single  mind.  Still  less  can  I  think  that  any  one  would 
now  be  satisfied  with  the  sequence  of  Books  proposed,  or 
with  the  mutilated  proportions,  any  more  than  with  the 
reduced  dimensions,  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

I  will  say  not  that  the  pro])ounder  of  such  a  theory, 
but  that  such  a  ])ropounder  of  any  theory,  is  well  en- 
titled to  have  the  question  discussed,  whether  those 
proportions  are  indeed  mutilated  by  the  change,  or 
whether  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  restored.  Let  me 
observe,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  the  general 
argument  with  which  only  I  shall  be  careful  to  deal. 
I  do  not  admit  the  discrepancies'*  alleged  ;  but  neither 
is  it  requisite  to  examine  each  case  in  detail,  since 
Grote  concedes,  that  his  own  theory  does  not  relieve 
him  from  conflict  with  particular  passages  of  the  poem. 

As  respects  the  Ninth  Book,  this  theory  seems  to 
proceed  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  ofTence 
taken  by  Achilles ;  as  respects  the  others,  upon  a 
similar  misconception  of  the  measure  which  the  Poet 
intends  us  to  take  of  his  hero's  greatness,  and  of  the 
modes  by  which  he  means  us  to  arrive  at  our  estimate. 

It  takes  time  to  sound  the  depths  of  Homer.  Possi- 
bly, or  even  probably,  many  may  share  the  idea  that  what 
Achilles  resents  is  the  mere  loss  of  a  captive  woman, 
and  that  restitution  would  at  once  undo  the  wrong. 
But  they  misconceive  the  act,  and  the  man  also,  to  whom 
the  wrong  was  done.  The  soul  of  Achilles  is  stirred 
from  its  depths  by  an  outrage,  which  seems  to  him  to 
comprehend  all  vices  within  itself.     He  is  wounded  in 

■<  Note,  pp.  240-4. 
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an  attachment  that  had  become  a  tender  one ;  for 
he  gives  to  Briseis  the  name  of  wife  (aAo)(oi/  Ov/udpea), 
and  avows  his  care  and  protection  of  her  in  that 
character.  A  proud  and  sensitive  warrior,  he  is^  in- 
sulted in  the  face  of  the  army ;  and  to  the  Greeks, 
whose  governing  sentiment  was  a'lScog,  or  honour,  insult 
was  the  deadliest  of  all  inflictions.  Further,  he  is 
defrauded  by  the  withdrawal  of  that  which,  by  the 
public  authority,  presiding  over  the  distribution  of 
spoil,  he  had  been  taught  to  call  his  own ;  and  lie 
keenly  feels  the  combination  of  deceit  with  insolence™. 
Justice  is  outraged  in  his  person,  when  he  alone  among 
the  warriors  is  to  have  no  share  of  the  booty.  In 
this  he  rightly  sees  an  ingratitude  of  threefold  black- 
ness; it  is  done  by  the  man,  for  whose  sake"  he  had 
come  to  Troy  without  an  interest  of  his  own  ;  it  is 
done  to  the  man,  whose  hand,  almost  unaided,  had 
earned  the  spoil  which  the  Greeks  divided"  :  lastly,  it  is 
done  to  him,  on  whose  valour  the  fortunes  of  their  host 
with  the  hopes  of  their  enterprise  ])rincipally  depended, 
and  whose  mere  presence  on  the  field  of  itself  drives 
and  holds  aloof  tlie  principal  champions  of  Troy  p.  And, 
lastly,  while  the  whole  army  is  responsible  by  acqui- 
escence and  is  so  declared  by  him,  {e-jrel  fx  acpeXecrOe  ye 
S6vT€9,  II.  i.  299,)  the  insult  and  wrong  proceed  from 
one,  whose  avarice  and  irresolution  made  him  in  the 
eyes  of  Achilles  at  once  hateful  and  contemptible  1. 

Such  is  the  deadly  wrong,  that  lights  up  the  wrath 
of  Achilles.  And,  as  he  broods  over  his  injuries, 
accordinsf  to  the  law  of  an  honourable  but   therefore 

1  vl3pis,  II.  i.  203,  214.    ecjiv^pi-      375  ;    €^and(f)OLTO,  376. 

fcov,  II.  ix.  368,  also  646-8.  n  II.  i.  152. 

™   II.    ix.    370-6  :     when    lie         o  Ibid.  165-8. 
returns  again  and  again   to  the         P  II.  v.  789. 

word  :  e^anaTr]afi.p,  37  I.  ;    dnarijae,  M    II.  i.   225—8. 
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susceptible,  and  likewise  a  fierce  and  liauglity  nature, 
the  flame  waxes  hotter  and  hotter,  and  requires  more 
and  more  to  quench  it.  Thus  there  is  a  terrible  pro- 
gression and  expansion  in  his  revenge  :  and  by  degrees 
he  arrives  at  a  heidit  of  fierce  vindictiveness,  that 
minutely  calculates  the  modes  in  which  the  suffering 
of  its  object  can  be  carried  to  a  maaimum,  yet  so  as  to 
leave  his  own  renown  untouched,  and  open  the  widest 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  valour.  It  is  not  vice,  nor 
is  it  virtue,  which  Homer  is  describing  in  his  Achilles; 
it  is  that  strange  and  wayward  mixture  of  regard  for 
right  and  justice  with  self-love  on  the  one  side,  and 
wrath  on  the  other,  which  are  so  common  among  us  men 
of  meaner  scale.  The  difference  is,  that  in  Achilles  all 
the  parts  of  the  compound  are  at  once  deepened  to  a 
superhuman  intensity,  and  raised  to  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence which  almost  transcends  our  powers  of  vision. 
We  must,  indeed,  no  more  look  for  a  didactic  and 
pedantic  consistency  in  the  movement  of  his  mind,  than 
in  shocks  from  an  earthquake,  or  bursts  of  flame  from  a 
volcano.  But  a  real  consistency  there  is ;  and  doubtless 
it  could  be  measured  by  the  rules  of  every  day,  if  only 
every  day  produced  an  Achilles. 

Let  us  now  follow  his  course  with  close  attention. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  draw  remark,  that  the  spirit 
of  Achilles  never  from  the  first  moment  fastens  on 
mere  restitution,  or  on  restitution  at  all,  as  its 
object.  With  his  knowledge  of  his  own  might,  M'hich 
was  enough  to  prompt  him,  had  he  not  been  restrained 
from  heaven,  to  assail  and  slay  x^gamemnon  on  the 
spot,  he  nevertheless  does  not  so  much  as  entertain  the 
thought  of  fighting  to  keep  Briseis.  His  thought  is 
far  other  than  this  :  '  I  will  not  lift  a  finger  against 
one  of  you  for  the  girl,  since  you  choose  to  take  from 
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me  what  you  gave  (298,  9).  I  will  not  hold  what  you 
think  fit  to  grudge.'  While  he  adds,  that  they  shall 
not  touch  an  article  of  what  is  properly  his  own''. 
Not  that  he  cares  for  mere  possession  or  dispossession. 
Were  that  his  thought,  he  would  have  lifted  up  the 
invincible  arm  for  the  retention  of  Briseis.  But  his 
thought  is  this,  '  One  outrage  you  have  done  to  justice 
and  to  me,  and,  encouraged  as  well  as  commanded 
by  great  deities,  I  bear  it ;  but  not  even  under  their 
promises  and  injunctions  will  I  endure  that  you  shall 
sin  again.'  The  loss  he  had  suffered  now  became  quite 
a  subordinate  image  in  his  mind  ;  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  and  not  restitution,  was  ever  before  his  view. 
His  first  threat  is  that  of  withdrawal  (II.  i.  169)  :  which, 
he  conceives,  will  put  a  stop  to  Agamemnon's  rapacious 
accumulations.  Next  (233)  he  swears  the  mighty 
oath  that  every  Greek  shall  rue  the  day  of  his  wrong, 
and  look  in  vain  to  Agamemnon  for  protection  against 
the  sword  of  Hector.  Again,  in  his  prayer  to  Thetis, 
he  intreats  that  she  will  induce  Jupiter  to  drive  the 
Greeks  in  rout  and  slaughter  back  upon  the  ships  and 
the  sea.  He  never  dreams  of  the  mere  reparation  of 
his  wronsf :  when  he  refers  to  Briseis  in  the  gfreat 
oration  of  the  Ninth  Book,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
a  slaying  sarcasm  against  the  Atreidai ;  his  soul  utterly 
refuses  to  treat  the  affair  in  the  manner  of  an  action  at 
law  for  damages ;  he  looks  for  nothing  less  than  the 
prostration  of  the  Grecian  host  and  its  being  brought 
to  the  very  door  of  utter  and  final  ruin,  with  the 
compound  view  of  avenging  wrong,  glorifying  justice, 
enhancing  the  sufferings  of  his  foe,  and  magnifying  the 

^  The  (iXXa,  V.  300,  must  mean  335,  as  well  as  in  i.  167,  356,  he 
what  he  liad  not  acquired  by  apparently  speaks  of  Briseis  as 
gift  of  the  army  ;    since  in  II.  9.     the  only  prize  he  had  received. 
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occasion  and  achievements  of  his  own  miglit,  to  be  put 
forth  when  the  proper  time  shall  come. 

The  hero  withdraws,  and  remains  aloof.  The  Greeks, 
after  a  panic  and  a  recovery,  determine  to  carry  on  the 
war  without  him.  But  the  hostile  deities,  less  under 
restraint  than  the  friendly  ones,  give  active  encourage- 
ment to  the  Trojan  chiefs  and  army  in  the  fight.  They 
are  discerned  by  the  Greeks,  who  accordingly  recede s. 
Finding  that,  instead  of  driving  the  Trojans  to  the  city, 
on  the  contrary,  even  before  the  single  fight  of  Hector 
and  Ajax,  they  themselves  had  suffered  loss,  they 
supply  their  camp  with  the  defences,  which  it  had 
never  needed  while  the  name  of  Achilles  and  his 
prowess  kept  the  enemy  either  within  their  walls,  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  This  happens  in 
the  Seventh  Book,  and  it  is  the  first  note  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Wrath.  In  the  Eighth,  they  are  more 
decidedly  worsted  under  a  divine  influence,  and  are 
driven  back  upon  their  works,  while  the  Trojans  bivouac 
on  the  place  of  battle.  The  army  had  suffered  no  heavy 
loss :  yet  the  infirm  will  of  Agamemnon  gives  way  : 
and,  portending  greater  evils,  he  a  second  time  counsels 
flight*.  The  advice  is  warmly  repudiated  by  Diomed 
and  the  other  chiefs.  Still  the  course  of  their  affairs 
is  now  by  undeniable  signs  altered  for  the  worse. 
Hereupon,  Nestor  advises  an  attempt  to  conciliate 
Achilles  by  offers  of  restitution  and  of  gifts,  with  close 
union  and  incorporation  into  the  family  of  Agamem- 
non. Now  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  observe, 
that  gifts  and  kind  words  were  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  this  mission.  There  was  no  confession  of  wrong 
authorized  by  Agamemnon,  or  made  by  the  Envoys,  to 
Achilles.  The  woes  of  the  Greeks  are  described: 
s  II.  V.  60.1^,  702.  t  II.  ix.  26. 
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Achilles  is  exhorted  to  lay  aside  his  Wrath  :  he  is  told 
of  all  the  fine  things  he  will  receive  upon  his  com- 
pliance :  but  not  one  word  in  the  s])eech  of  Ulysses 
conveys  the  admission  at  length  gained  from  Agamem- 
non in  the  Nineteenth  Book,  that  he  has  offended. 
Therefore  Achilles  is  not  appeased  :  but,  T  must  add, 
neither  is  justice  satisfied,  nor  right  re-established. 

Presents  and  ])romises  were  not  what  Achilles  wanted. 
On  the  contrary,  to  his  inflamed  and  inexorable  spirit, 
being  less  than  and  different  from  the  thing  he  sought, 
the  very  offer  of  them  was  matter  of  new  exasjjeration. 
The  very  offer  of  them  thus  made  seemed,  and  in  some 
degree  rightly  seemed,  to  imply  that  they  who  tendered 
it  must  take  him  for  a  man,  whose  mind  was  cast  in 
the  san]e  sordid  mould  as  that  of  the  king,  who  had 
oiveu  the  offence.  Gifts  indeed  Achilles  must  have, 
and  abundance  of  them,  Mhen  he  is  at  last  to  be  ap- 
peased :  but  it  is  not  in  order  to  swell  an  inventory  of 
possessions :  it  is  that  the  memory  of  them  may  dwell 
in  his  mind,  and  stand  upon  the  record  of  his  life,  like 
the  golden  oinaments  that  he  wore  upon  his  manly 
person,  namely,  to  exhibit  and  to  make  felt  his  glory. 

I  do  not  indeed  presume  to  say  we  have  evidence  to 
show  that  Achilles  would  have  relented  at  the  period 
of  the  mission,  if  a  frank  confession  of  wrong,  and 
apology  for  insult,  had  been  made  together  with  the 
proffer  of  the  gifts.  On  the  contrary,  with  his  higher 
sentiments  there  mingled  a  towering  passion  of  a  vin- 
dictive order.  It  was  as  it  were  the  corruption  or 
abuse,  not  the  basis,  of  the  mood  of  the  estranged 
Achilles  :  but  it  was  there,  and  there,  like  everything 
Achillean,  in  colossal  proportions.  Still  I  think  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  observed  that,  as  matter  of  fact, 
the   [)rocecdiiig  of  the  Ninth   Book  was  radically  de- 
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fective,  because  it  treated  the  affair  as  (so  to  call  it)  one 
of  mere  merchanclize,  to  be  disposed  of  like  the  balance 
of  an  account. 

When  Achilles  finds  that  the  desire  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Patroclus  has  become  paramount  within  him, 
and  in  consequence  renounces  the  Wrath",  it  is  true 
that  he  does  not  stipulate  for  an  aj)ology.  But  nei- 
ther does  he  stipulate  for  the  gifts.  Both  however 
are  given,  and  the  apology  comes  first  in  the  faltering 
the  speech  of  Agamemnon^,  who  distinguishes  between 
two  kinds  of  atonement ; 

a\//  eOikoi  ap^craL,  hoixevai  t'  aTrep^CcrC  airowa. 

Were  there  any  doubt  about  the  reality  of  this  distinc- 
tion, it  might  be  removed  by  evidence  which  the  Odys- 
sey supplies.  Eurualus,  who  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  secondary  kings  in  Scheria,  had  not  yet  atoned 
for  his  insult  to  Ulysses,  when  Alcinous  recommended 
that  all  the  twelve,  who  belonged  to  that  order,  should 
make  a  present  to  the  departing  stranger.  But  from 
Eurualus,  he  observes,  something  more  is  requisite  ;  he 
must  offer  an  apology  as  well  as  a  gift^ ; 

Evpvakos  8e  e  avTov  apeaadcrOM  eTreeo-crti' 
Kol  8wp(i)"   i-net  ovtl  eTro?  Kara  [xoTpav  eeLiTCV. 

And  this  is  done  accordingly,  in  the  amplest  and 
frankest  manner. 

All  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  estimate 
the  consistency  of  the  Poet  through  the  medium  of  the 
conduct  of  Achilles. 

It  was  not  a  moment's  light  api)rehension,  suffered 
by  Agamemnon  and  the  army,  that  could  avail  to 
obliterate  his  resentment.  They  had  scarcely  tasted  of 
the  cup  of  bitterness ;  he  required  that  they  should 
drain  it  to  the  dregs.     He  will  not  hear  of  the  return 

"  II.  xix.  67.  X  Ibid.  134-8.  y  Od.  viii.  390-415. 
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of  Briseis  :  rfi  Trapiavo^v  TepTrecxOw'':  With  a  mixture  of 
close  argument,  terrible  denunciation,  and  withering 
sarcasm,  he  overpowers  and  silences  the  Envoys.  Only 
Phoenix  can  address  him,  and  that  after  a  long  pause 
and  in  tears. 

Yet  the  mighty  spirit  of  Achilles  sways  to  and  fro 
in  the  tempest  of  its  own  emotions.  Again  he  has 
threatened  to  depart:  bidding  them,  with  a  bitterness 
that  mounts  far  away  into  the  region  of  the  sublime, 
come  the  next  day  and  see,  if  they  think  such  a  sight 
can  be  worth  their  seeing,  his  fleet  speeding  home- 
ward across  the  broad  Hellespont ;  or  north  Mgean. 
But  this  course  of  action  would  have  balked  his  appe- 
tite for  glory;  which,  as  he  knew%  he  could  only  buy, 
and  that  with  his  life,  at  Troy.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was 
softened  by  the  respect  of  the  Envoys,  Mho  were  per- 
sonally agreeable  to  him  ;  perhaps  grimly  pleased  with 
the  awe  that  his  Titanic  passion  had  inspired  ;  perhaps 
affected  with  a  sym])athetic  feeling  of  regard  by  the 
straightforward  bluntness  of  Ajax.  At  any  rate  it  is 
plain  that  there  followed  u])on  the  speech  of  the  Tela- 
moniad  chiefs  a  greater  sign  of  yielding,  than  any  which 
the  paternal  exhortations  of  Phoenix,  or  those  most  art- 
fully drawn  pictures  by  Ulysses**  of  the  rage  and  fury  of 
Hector,  had  sufficed  to  produce.  In  answer  to  Ulysses, 
to  the  bottom  of  whose  astuteness  his  clear  eye  had 
pierced,  he  says,  'I  shall  go*^'  In  answer  to  Phoenix'', 
'  To-morrow  we  will  decide,  whether  to  go  or  stay.'  In 
answer  to  Ajax,  he  makes  a  more  sensible  advance. 
He  now  so  far  relents  as  to  tell  them,  he  will  bethink 
himself  of  battle  ;  yet  it  shall  only  be  when  the  hand 
of  Hector,  dealing  death  to  Greeks,  and  flame  to  their 

^  Il.ix. 336.     aiii_252-4.     J' II. ix. 624-42.   Sup.Agore,  p.  III. 
c  Ibid.  237-43,  and  304-6.         <1  Ibid.  357.         e  j\)[^  giy 
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vessels,  shall  have  reached  the  tents  and  shijis  of  the 
Myrmidons.  Then  it  will  be  time  enough  :  for  then,  at 
Ids  encampment  and  hy  his  dark  ship,  he  trows  that  he 
will  stay  the  course  of  Hector,  however  keen  for  fights 

Thus  far,  then,  we  surely  have  no  pretext  for  saying 
that  Homer  has  departed  from  the  purpose  of  his 
])oem,  of  which  the  man  Achilles  is  the  centre  and 
animating  principle,  and  his  Wrath  with  its  terrible 
effects  the  theme.  These  eft'ects  are  now  developed 
up  to  a  certain  point :  not  such  a  point  as  really  to  en- 
danger the  army,  or  excite  strong  sympathy  or  appre- 
hension on  its  behalf,  but  yet  such  a  point  as  entirely 
to  tame  the  irresolute  egotism  of  Agamemnon,  and 
drive  his  but  half-masculine  character  into  efforts  again 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  prop,  which  he  had  so  rashly  and 
lightly,  as  well  as  selfishly  and  unjustly,  put  away. 

If  we  were  to  consider  Achilles  as  engaged  in  a  mere 
personal  quarrel,  we  must  condemn  him,  without  any 
qualification  whatever,  for  not  accepting  the  reparation 
now  tendered  by  Agamemnon.  But  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  wrong  done  was  a  public  wrong,  that  no 
confession  of  this  wrong  was  made,  that  the  other 
kings  and  leaders,  and  the  whole  army,  became  in  some 
degree  parties  to  it  by  their  acquiescence,  and  that  he 
was  thus  as  much  or  more  the  vindicator  of  great 
})ublic  rights  than  the  mere  avenger  of  a  personal 
ofl'ence,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  conduct  of  Achilles 
after  the  mission  of  the  Ninth  Book  is  incapable  in 
principle  of  justification,  according  to  the  moral  code 
of  Greece.  It  must,  however,  undoubtedly  remain 
amenable  to  severe  censure  on  the  score  of  excess  :  a 
culpability,  for  the  penal  notice  of  which  Homer  has 
made  abundant  provision  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem. 

f  II,  ix.  649-55. 
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But  this  question  is  by  tlie  way :  the  main  issue 
raised  is  as  to  the  poetical  consistency  and  effect  of  the 
structure,  which  Homer  has  chosen  for  his  work.  Upon 
this  there  is  surely  little  room  for  doubt. 

From  the  Ninth  Book  we  commence  afresh  :  Achilles 
in  his  moody  seclusion,  the  Greeks  in  a  manful  determi- 
nation to  do  their  best ;  even  Agamemnon  is  now  roused 
to  feel  what  he  has  brought  upon  the  army,  thrown  back 
from  his  moral  irresolution  as  a  chief  upon  his  personal 
courage  as  a  soldier,  and  resolved  to  appear  in  the  field, 
that  he  too  may  earn  his  laurels  there. 

And  these  intentions  are  gallantly  fulfilled.  The 
night  forav  of  Diomed  and  Ulvsses  stands  well,  as  oi\e 
of  the  minor  but  safe  measures,  by  which  a  skilful  gene- 
ralship often  makes  its  first  efforts  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  a  downcast  army.  Agamemnon  then  appears,  and 
shows  himself  to  be  a  warrior  of  a  high,  nay  of  the 
highest  order  of  strength  and  valour.  The  other  kings 
exert  themselves  with  their  wonted  chivalry.  But  the 
decree  of  Jove,  working  through  the  accidents  of  war, 
drives  three  of  the  four  great  champions  from  the  field, 
and  leaves  only  Ajax  ;  who,  invincible  wherever  he  is 
found,  yet  cannot  be  everywhere,  nor,  single  handed, 
govern  the  result  of  battle  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  line.  And  now  come  the  great  exertions  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  Trojans,  especially  Sarpedon  and  his  Ly- 
cian  contingent,  Hector  playing  rather  a  conventional 
than  a  real  part.  Now  it  goes  hard  indeed  with  the 
Greeks;  the  fire  touches  the  ships ;  Patroclus  must  go 
forth  and  die  ;  and  the  Wrath  is  at  an  end,  for  it  is 
drowned  in  the  bitterness  of  the  tears  of  Achilles. 

With  reference,  then,  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
poem,  it  proceeds  regularly  to  its  climax,  and  there  is 
no  limb  of  the  Iliad  separable  from  the  body  without 
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destroying  the  symmetrical,  masculine,  and  broad  de- 
velopment of  its  general  plan.  I  speak  now  of  the 
])rincipal  fabric  of  the  poem.  Few  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pull  that  in  pieces  will,  I  apprehend,  accede 
to  the  proposal  to  shear  it  of  the  two  last  Books,  which 
therefore  hardly  require  a  separate  defence. 

To  me  it  appears  well  worthy  of  remark,  with  what 
extraordinary  skill  Homer  has  contrived  to  adjust  his 
poem  to  the  several  aims  which  he  had  to  keep  in 
view.  The  grand  one  doubtless  was  the  glory  of  his 
country  in  the  person  of  Achilles^.  Still  he  was  bound 
not  to  sacnfice  poetically  the  martial  fame  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  even  to  the  first  among  them,  whatever  calamities 
he  might  make  the  army  suffer  on  his  account.  To  avoid 
this  sacrifice,  he  was  obliged  to  uphold  the  military 
character  and  power  of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle 
with  the  Trojans,  even  when  deprived  of  the  prowess 
of  their  great  champion  Achilles.  And  yet  he  could 
not  degrade  Hector  and  the  Trojans,  or  he  would  have 
reached  the  lame  conclusion  of  adorning  his  omu  coun- 
try's heroes  with  a  poor  and  unworthy  triumph.  Thus 
his  course  was  to  be  steered  among  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties, all  pressing  upon  him  from  opposite  quarters. 

We  see  at  once  how  steadily  he  kept  in  view  his  pole- 
star;  how  he  handled  the  events  and  characters  of  his 
])oem  so  as  to  give  the  most  powerful,  or  rather  it  may 
be  said  the  most  overpowering,  im])ression  of  the  great- 

g  On  the  character  of  Achilles,  son's  Essays,  Critique  iv  :  and  the 
I  recommend  reference  to  Colo-  Prajlections  of  the  Kev.  J.  Keble, 
nel  Mure,  Lit.  Greece,  i.  273-91,  i.  90-104.  This  refined  work, 
and  304-14.  In  no  part  of  his  which  criticizes  the  poems  in  the 
treatment  of  the  poems  has  that  spirit  of  a  Bard,  set  an  early  ex- 
excellent  Homerist  (if  I  may  pre-  ample,  at  least  to  En^Ljland,  of 
sume  to  say  so)  done  hotter  ser-  elevating  the  tone  of  Homeric 
vice.   See  likeAvisc  Professor  Wil-  study. 
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ness  of  his  hero,  which  is  lifted  higher  and  higher  by  the 
whole  movement  of  the  work  as  it  proceeds.  Let  us 
now  examine  whether,  in  giving  full  scope  to  his  main 
purpose,  he  has  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  others  which 
were  also  important,  nay,  if  the  highest  excellence  was 
his  aim,  even  indispensable. 

The  paramount  glory  of  Achilles  is  established  by  this: 
first,  that  in  the  Ninth  Book  the  whole  army,  as  it  were, 
lies  at  his  feet,  and  is  spurned  from  thence:  secondly, that 
when  he  finally  comes  forth,  it  is  not  in  deference  to 
those  who  have  insulted  him,  but  it  is  under  the  burning 
impulses  of  his  own  heart.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  in- 
quire whether  the  Poet  has  or  has  not  satisfied  two  other 
great  demands.  Has  he,  as  a  Greek,  done  all  that  was 
required  to  glorify  Greece,  and  is  Achilles  its  crown 
only,  or  is  he  its  substitute?  Has  he,  as  a  man,  vindi- 
cated the  princijiles  of  the  moral  order,  and  of  that  re- 
tributive justice  which,  even  in  this  world,  visibly  main- 
tains at  least  a  partial  balance  between  human  action 
and  its  consequences  to  the  agent  ? 

We  should  look  in  vain,  I  think,  for  a  finer  and 
subtler  exercise  of  poetic  art,  than  in  the  mode  in 
which  Homer  has  contrived  to  convey  to  us,  both  the 
general,  and  in  particular  the  military  inferiority  of 
the  Trojans,  as  compared  with  the  Greeks.  Hardly 
any  reader  can  be  so  superficial  in  his  observation  of 
the  poem,  as  not  to  rise  from  it  with  this  inferiority 
sufficiently  impressed  upon  his  mind.  Yet  there  is  not 
a  passage  or  a  word  throughout,  in  which  it  is  asserted. 
And  why  ?  Because  every  direct  assertion  that  the 
Trojans  were  less  valiant  or  less  strong  than  their  anta- 
gonists, would  have  been  so  much  detracted  from  the 
glory  of  overcoming  them.  It  was  essential  to  the  work 
of  the  Poet,  that  he  should  represent  the  contest  as  an 
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arduous  one.  He  might  have  done  this  in  tlie  coarse  me- 
thod, for  which  his  theurgy  woukl  have  afforded  tlic  ma- 
terials :  that  is,  by  converting  his  Trojans  into  mere  pup- 
pets, whose  arm,  at  every  turn  of  the  narrative,  merely 
represented  the  impelling  force  of  some  deity  or  other, 
and,  independently  of  such  extraneous  aid,  was  power- 
less. But  this  would  have  destroyed  the  full-flushed 
humanity  of  Homer's  poem. 

As  it  is,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  divine  element 
to  make  up  by  its  assistance  for  the  com]iarative  weak- 
ness of  the  Trojan  chiefs :  but  it  is  only  a  subdued  and 
occasional  assistance,so  that  there  is  no  glaring  difference 
in  point  of  free  agency  between  the  two  parties.  Nor 
can  it  be  without  a  purpose,  that  the  two  deities,  who 
appear  in  the  field  on  behalf  of  the  Trojans,  namely, 
Venus  and  JVIars,  are  sent  off  it  both  wounded,  the  one 
whining,  and  the  other  howling,  by  the  prowess  of 
Diomed.  If  the  Greeks  are  to  suffer  by  the  gods,  he 
takes  care  that  it  shall  not  be  by  those  gods  who  are 
the  mere  national  partisans  of  Troy,  but  by  a  higher 
agency ;  by  the  decree  of  Jupiter,  now  temporarily  in- 
deed, but  effectively,  set  against  them. 

It  is  by  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  strokes  and 
touches  each  indefinitely  small,  that  Homer  has  gained 
his  object.  The  Trojan  successes  are  always  effected  with 
the  concurrence  of  supernatural  power ;  the  Greeks  not 
unfrequently  without,  and  sometimes  even  against  it''. 

He  as  it  were  sets  up  the  Trojans,  so  to  speak,  by 
generalities ;  but  he  gives  to  the  Greeks,  with  certain 
occasional  exceptions,  the  whole  detail  of  solid  achieve- 
ment. Sometimes  he  allows  a  panic  of  doubt  and  fear 
to  seize  their  host,  but  he  takes  care  to  make  the  sen- 
timent only  flit  like  a  momentary  shade  over  the  sun. 

li  II.  xvi.  780. 
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Thus,  when  tlie  assembled  chieftains  of  the  Greek  army 
hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge  of  HectorS 

a'bbeaO^v  fxkv  avrjvaa-dai,  belcrav  8'  VTiohiyOai. 
But  after  a  short  interval,  and  a  proper  appeal,  nine 
champions  appear,  each  and  all  burning  to  meet  Hector 
in  sinffle  combat.  Sometimes  he  contrives  to  direct 
his  praises  to  martial  appearance  and  exterior,  but 
carefully  avoids  the  real  touches  of  heroic  character ;  as 
when  he  bestows  on  Paris  the  noble  simile  of  the 
orrarof  z'tttto?.  Generally  he  pays  off,  as  it  were,  the 
Trojans  with  high-sounding  words,  and  reserves  nearly 
all  the  true  qualities  of  heroes,  as  well  as  their  exploits, 
for  the  Achaeans.  With  them  are  the  sagacity,  con- 
sistency, firmness,  promptitude,  enterprise,  power  of 
adapting  means  to  ends,  comprehensiveness  of  view,  as 
well  as  main  strength  of  l>and.  But  by  the  expedients 
I  have  mentioned,  the  Trojans  are  raised  to,  and  kept 
at  and  no  more  than  at,  the  level  necessary  to  make 
them  worthy  and  creditable  antagonists.  One  other 
engine  for  the  purpose  has  been  employed  by  him, 
namely,  the  real  valour  and  manhood  of  the  Lycian 
kings  and  forcesJ,  with  whom  he  had  evidently  a  strong 
and  peculiar  s^'mpathy;  whose  chief,  Sarpedon,  is  really 
a  better  man  in  war  than  Hector,  though  much  less 
pretentious ;  and  who,  under  this  prince,  achieve  the 
only  real,  great,  and  independent  success  that  is  to  be 
found  on  that  side  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
jDoems,  namely,  the  first  forcing  of  the  Greek  en- 
trenchments^. 

i  II.  vii.  93.  philological  evidence  appears  to 

J  Since  the  first  portion  of  this  have  been  recently  obtained  of  a 

Avork  vv'eut  to  press,  I  have  found  close    relationship    between    the 

fi-om  the  recent   and    still   unfi-  Lycians  and  the  Greeks. 

nished   work    of  Welcher,   Grie-         ^  II.  xii,  397-9. 

chische  Gotterlehre,  i.  2.  n..   that 
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The  Trojan  inferiority  indeed  lies  very  much  more 
l)alpabiy  in  tlie  chiefs,  than  in  the  common  soldiers. 
Between  the  bulk  of  the  army  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  Homer  re])resents  no  great — at  least  no 
fflarinof  diHerence.  Sometimes  the  fi<>ht  is  carried  on 
upon  terms  purely  equal',  as  during  the  forenoon  of 
the  day  in  the  Eleventh  Book:  where  there  is  supe- 
riority, it  is  assigned  to  the  Greeks"^  or  to  the  Trojans", 
according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  poem  may  require. 
Still  he  contrives  some  note  of  difference  so  as  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  merit  of  the  respective  suc- 
cesses ;  thus,  when  the  Trojans  turn  the  Greeks  to  flight, 
there  is  commonly  an  intimation,  in  more  or  less  general 
terms,  of  a  divine  agency  stimulating  them.  Hostile 
weapons  are  indeed  often  turned  aside  on  behalf  of 
Greeks:  but  only  in  one  instance,  I  think,  do  the 
Greeks  derive  decided  advantage  from  a  panic  divinely 
inspired  :  it  is  when,  in  the  Sixteenth  Book,  Jupiter 
instils  into  Hector  the  spirit  of  fear". 

This  absence  of  broad  contrast  between  the  two  sol- 
dieries is  in  entire  accordance  with  what  we  have  seen 
reason  to  presume  as  to  their  composition;  namely, 
that  the  rank  and  file  on  both  sides  was  in  all  likelihood 
composed  from  kindred  and  Pelasgian  races. 

Yet  a  strong  jealousy  on  behalf  of  his  country  is  ever 
the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  Poet's  mind  ;  and 
accordingly  he  insinuates,  with  much  art,  suggestions 
which  keep  even  the  Trojan  soldiery  somewhat  below 
the  Greeks  ;  while  to  the  chieftains  of  the  Greek  army, 
though  his  laudatory  ejnthets  are  nearly  as  high  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  he  assigns  in  action  an  enor- 
mous superiority, both  military  and  intellectual.  Accord- 
ingly, when  we  come  to  cast  up  the  results  of  the  actual 

1  II.  xi.  67-83.  "^  Ibid.  90. 

n  II.  viii.  336.  xvi.  569.  xvii.  596.  "  II.  xvi.  656. 
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encounters,  we  are  astounded  at  the  littleness,  the 
almost  nothingness,  of  the  Trojan  achievements,  and  at 
the  large  havock  wrought  by  their  opponents,  even  dur- 
ing the  period  when  Achilles  was  in  estrangementP. 

As  reo-ards  the  armies  at  large,  observe  the  similes 
used  in  the  Fourth  Booki.  The  Greeks  move  in  silence 
and  discipline,  like  the  swelling  waves  when  the  tem- 
pest is  just  beginning  to  gather:  the  Trojans,  like  in- 
numerable sheep,  who  stand  bleating  in  the  fold  while 
the  J  are  being  milked'".  In  the  Fifth  Book,  while  it  is 
mentioned,  as  if  casually,  that  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Eris, 
were  stirring  and  keeping  up  the  Trojans,  it  is  sub- 
joined, without  ostensible  reference  to  this  intimation, 
but  plainly  in  artful  contrast  with  it,  that  the  Greeks 
found  sufficient  incentives  in  the  exhortations  of  the 
two  Ajaxes,  of  Ulysses,  and  of  Diomed^  Again,  when 
Hector  returns,  after  his  battle  with  Ajax^  to  his  com- 
rades, we  are  told  that  they  rejoiced  in  finding  him 
restored  to  them  in  safety,  contrary  to  their  expectation, 
aeX-TTTovre^  croov  eivai.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  added, 
the  Greeks  led  Ajax  to  Agamemnon,  exulting  in  his 
victory  over  Hector  (Ke-^^aptjora  vlkyj).  The  Greeks  feel 
no  thankfulness,  because  they  had,  we  are  evidently  to 
understand,  felt  no  fear.  And  the  chief  rejoices  in  his 
victory,  which  it  really  was.  It  was,  indeed,  ended  as  a 
drawn  battle,  though  Ajax  had  had  the  best  of  it  at  every 
stage  ;  but  not  so  much  for  the  honour  of  Hector,  as  for 
the  purposes  of  the  poem,  since  Hector  had  to  meet 
Achilles  in  the  field,  and  he  would  have  been  degraded 
by  encountering  an  antagonist  that  anybody  else  had  pal- 
pably worsted.     To  state  the  paradox  as  Homer  had  to 

P  This  would  be  best  shown  by  i  Ver.  421-38, 
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confront  it,  the  problem  was  to  make  Ajax  conqueror, 
without  letting  Hector  be  conquered. 

When  we  look  to  the  case  of  the  chieftains  as  a 
whole,  the  contrast  is  glaring.  No  first  rate,  or  even 
second  rate,  Greek  chieftain  is  ever  killed  in  fair  field : 
Tlepolemus,  slain  by  Sarpedon,  comes  the  nearest  to  that 
rank,  ])nt  is  not  in  it.  Patroclus  is  only  slain  after 
being  disarmed  by  Apollo:  and  here  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  for  once  the  Poet  had  a  little  overshot  his  mark  ; 
for  the  artifice  is  gross,  and  covers  the  pretended  ex- 
ploit of  Hector  with  indelible  disgrace.  In  fact^  Hector 
never  once  achieves  a  considerable  success  in  the  field : 
though  only  Achilles,  the  first  Greek  warrior,  is  allowed 
completely  to  overcome  him",  yet  he  is  decidedly  infe- 
rior in  fight  to  both  Dionied  and  Ajax,  who  jointly 
occupy  the  two  next  places,  but  as  between  whom 
Homer  has  not  decisively  marked  the  claim  to  pre- 
cedence. In  general  terms,  he  gives  it  to  Ajax  more 
emphatically^  but  he  details  more  and  greater  acts  of 
prowess  in  favour  of  Diomed. 

Even  with  Agamemnon  Hector  is  admonished,  on 
the  part  of  Jupiter,  not  to  contend  :  and  he  follows  the 
advice.  Of  the  Trojan  chiefs  who  really  fight,  a  large 
proportion  are  slain ;  Glaucus,  J*^neas,  Deiphobus,  and 
Polydamas  are  the  most  considerable  who  survive.  No 
eminent  Trojan  in  fact  is  ever  allowed  to  display  real 
heroism,  except  under  circumstances  where  the  issue  is 
quite  hopeless :  accordingly  Homer  has  never  sur- 
rounded Hector  with  true  heroic  grandeur,  in  deed  as 
well  as  word,  until  his  final  battle  against  Achilles, 
when  he  is  at  last  brought  to  bay,  and  when  his  doom 
is  certain.     All  the  considerable  injuries  inflicted  upon 

"  Compare  11.  ii.  768,  with  II.  v.  414. 
"  II.  xi.  185-209. 
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great  Greek  chieftains  are  from  causes  not  implying 
personal  prowess  in  their  rivals  :  from  the  arrows  of 
Pandarus  or  of  Paris,  or  by  the  chance  hit  of  some 
insignificant,  or  at  the  least  secondary,  but  desperate 
Trojan,  such  as  Socus,  or  such  as  Coon,  struck  even  as 
he  is  himself  receiving  or  about  to  receive  his  own 
death-blowy.  But  for  these  ignoble  wounds,  which  were 
inflicted  on  many  chiefs,  including  three  prime  heroes, 
Agamemnon,  Diomed,  and  Ulysses,  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  agency  of  the  poem  as  it  stands,  never  would 
have  been  driven  back  upon  their  ships  at  all. 

Now  Homer's  difficulty  in  this  matter  was  not  simply 
that  which  has  been  heretofore  pointed  out,  or  which 
has  been  commonly  supposed.  His  aim,  says  Heyne% 
in  representing  the  disasters  of  the  Greeks  is,  ut  iier  eas 
AcJiillis  virtus  insigniatur ,  quippe  qua  destituti  Achivi 
succumlnmt,  eddem  redditd  vincunt.  But  this  is  surely 
a  misstatement  of  the  case.  Homer  has  not  repre- 
sented the  Greeks  plus  Achilles  as  superior  to  the 
Trojans,  and  the  Greeks  minm  Achilles  as  inferior  to 
them'.  This  was  what  a  vulgar  artist,  Mhose  mind 
could  only  hold  one  idea  at  a  time,  would  have  done ; 
nay,  what  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  doing,  for  it  was  vital 
to  Homer's  purpose  that  the  vengeance  of  Achilles 
should  be  completely  satiated  :  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  this  transcendent  character,  this  ideal  hero, 
should  be  balked  by  man  of  woman  born  ;  the  whole  web 
of  the  Poet's  thought  w^ould  have  been  rent  across,  had 
there  been  failure  in  such  a  point.  What  was  needful  in 
this  view  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  extremest 
calamities  of  the  Greeks.  These  calamities  he  had  to 
bring  about,  and  yet  to  give  to  the  Greeks  a  real  su- 

y  II.  xi.  252,  437. 
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periority  of  military  virtue.  We  have  seen  already 
how  he  effected  the  latter  :  how  did  he  manage  the 
former?  Partly  by  giving  Achilles,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Thetis,  such  an  interest  in  the  courts  of 
heaven,  as  to  throw  a  preponderating  divine  agency 
for  the  time  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans ;  partly  by  a 
skilful  use  of  the  chances  of  vvar,  in  assigning  to  Troy 
a  superiority  in  the  comparatively  ignoble  skill  (as  it 
was  then  used)  of  the  bow.  Thus  he  causes  the  Greeks 
to  be  worsted,  notwithstanding  their  superiority :  by 
their  being  worsted,  he  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  his 
plot ;  by  exhibiting  their  superiority,  he  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  office  as  a  national  poet.  To  speak 
of  the  ingenuity  of  Homer  may  sound  strange,  for  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  his  name  with  ideas  of 
greater  nobleness ;  but  still  his  ingenuity,  in  this  ad- 
justment of  conflicting  demands  upon  him,  appears  to 
be  such  as  has  never  been  surj)assed. 

And  here  I,  for  one,  cannot  but  admire  the  way  in 
which  Homer  has  made  purposes,  which  others  would 
have  found  conflicting,  to  serve  as  reciprocal  auxilia- 
ries. The  Embassy  of  the  Ninth  Book  certainly  glori- 
fies Achilles  :  but  let  us  ask,  does  it  not  help  also  to 
glorify  Greece?  Let  us  consider  what  had  happened. 
The  withdrawal  of  Achilles  was  at  once  felt  as  a  great 
blow;  and  it  acted  on  the  whole  tone  of  the  army. 
This  appears  in  various  ways.  We  read  it  in  the  home- 
sick impulses  of  the  Second  Assembly  (b.  ii.) ;  in  the 
advice  of  Nestor  to  take  measures  for  securing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  officers  and  men  (ii.  360-8) ;  in  the 
slackness  of  various  chiefs  during  the  Circuit  of  Aga- 
memnon (b.iv.);  in  its  being  recorded  to  the  honour  of 
that  leader  (iv.  223)  that  he  did  not  flinch  from  his  duty; 
lastly,  in  the  momentary  reluctance  of  the  Greek  heroes 
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to  encounter  Hector  (vii.  93).  All  this  is  thorougbly  na- 
tural. Having  leant  ujDon  a  prop,  they  were  not  at  once 
aware  of  their  remaining  and  intrinsic  strength.  They, 
like  all  persons  who  have  not  learned  the  habit  of  self- 
reliance,  required  to  learn  it  with  pain.  Hence,  after 
the  very  first  touch  of  comparative  weakness  in  the 
field,  they  conceive  the  idea  of  the  rampart.  They 
had  not  really  been  worsted  :  but  their  enemies  had 
learned  to  face  them  ;  their  position  was  now  no  longer 
what  it  had  used  to  be,  when  Hector  did  not  venture 
out  in  front  of  the  Dardanian  Gate.  But  the  building 
of  the  rampart  ])roduced,  as  was  natural,  an  increased 
weakness.  Besides  this,  Jupiter,  seeing  that  the  ten- 
dency of  events  was  not  to  give  a  sufficiently  rapid  and 
decisive  triumph  to  Achilles,  now  inhibited  those  deities, 
who  were  friendly  to  Greece,  from  taking  part,  while  he 
himself  (viii.  75)  alarmed  and  abashed  the  Greeks  with 
his  thunder.  They  thus  feel  themselves  thrown  one  full 
stage  further  iiito  weakness.  What  more  natural,  than 
that  they  should  turn  to  Achilles,  and  try  his  disposition 
towards  them  ?  This  is  effected  in  the  Ninth  Book. 
They  then  become  acquainted  practically,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  fierceness  of  the  seven  times  heated 
furnace  of  the  Wrath.  This  experience  teaches  them, 
that  they  must  do  or  die.  So  at  last,  the  bridge  be- 
hind them  being  broken,  Greece  is  put  upon  her 
mettle.  The  gallant  Diomed  becomes  the  spokesman 
at  once  of  chivalry  and  of  common  sense.  '  You  should 
not  have  asked  him.  By  asking,  you  have  emboldened 
and  hardened  him.  Let  him  alone.  Rely  upon  your- 
selves. Refresh  yourselves  with  sleep  and  a  good  meal, 
and  then,  order  out  the  troops,  and  have  at  them  :  I 
for  my  part  will  be  found  in  the  van".'  Then  it  is  that 
^  II.  ix.  697-709. 
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the  Greeks  understand  their  position,  and,  easting  off 
hope  from  Achilles,  place  it  in  themselves.  Hence 
that  great  development  of  valorous  energies  in  the 
Eleventh  Book,  which  proves  that  in  equal  fight,  even 
though  Achilles  were  absent,  Troy  had  not  a  hope :  so 
that  the  expedient  of  chance-wounds,  disabling  all  the 
prime  warriors  but  Ajax,  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  required  amount  of  disaster. 
It  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  that  this  is  a  masterly  ad- 
justment, alike  true  in  nature,  and  high  in  art. 

But  first,  after  the  great  repulse,  comes  the  pilot- 
balloon,  the  tentative  effort,  of  the  Doloneia. 

Next  to  the  skill  and  power  with  which  the  Poet 
has  discriminated  the  characters  of  his  greater  Greek 
heroes,  I  am  tempted  to  admire  the  circumspection  and 
precision,  with  which  he  has  assigned  their  relative  de- 
grees of  prominence  in  the  action.  To  those  who  com- 
plain of  the  Doloneia  for  want  of  a  purpose,  I  would 
reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  besides  its  merits  as  an 
operation  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  (for  it  feeds  the  army,  as  it  were,  with  milk, 
when  they  were  not  yet  ready  for  strong  meat.)  it  re- 
markably varies  the  tenour  of  the  action,  which  with- 
out it  would  have  fallen  into  something  of  sleepy  same- 
ness, by  substituting  stratagem  for  force,  and  night- 
adventure  for  the  conflicts  of  the  day.  Let  those  who 
doubt  this  strike  out  the  Tenth  Book,  and  then  consider 
how  the  course  of  the  military  transactions  of  the  poem 
would  stand  without  it :  how  much  more  justly  the  first 
moiety  of  the  military  action  of  the  poem  would  stand 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  monotony,  which  even  now 
is  of  necessity  the  besetting  danger  of  the  whole  poem. 
But  more ;  I  contend  that  the  Doloneia  constitutes,  in 
the  main,  the  apiarreia  of  Ulysses.     His  distinguished 
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part  in  the  Second  Book  is  political  only,  and  has  no 
concern  with  his  military  qualifications.  His  ordinary 
military  exploits  elsewhere  are  secondary,  and  also 
scattered.  To  assign  to  him  a  great  share  in  the  field 
operations  would  have  been  a  much  less  fine  prepara- 
tion, than  the  Iliad  now  affords,  for  his  appearance  in 
the  Odyssey;  and  it  would  also  have  hazarded  same- 
ness as  between  his  achievements  and  the  other  api- 
areia  of  the  great  chiefs.  Besides,  there  was  little  room 
in  the  field,  as  the  martial  art  was  then  understood,  for 
his  distinctive  qualities,  self-reliance,  presence  of  mind, 
fertility  in  resource.  But  military  distinction,  even 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  lay  in  two  great  departments, 
one  known  as  the  fight  (ywa^^?/),  the  other  as  ambush 
{\6xp9).  The  latter  was  of  fully  equal,  nay,  on  account 
of  its  sharper  trial  of  moral  courage^,  it  was  even  of 
still  greater  honour.  To  this  class  the  night  adventure 
essentially  belonged.  Here  Ulysses  is  thoroughly  at 
home.  In  the  Doloneia,  Diomed  is  merely  the  sword 
in  the  hand  of  Ulysses  ;  who  directs  the  operation,  and 
overrules  his  brave  companion  when  he  thinks  fit,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  slaughter  of  Dolon. 
In  what  other  way  could  Homer  have  given  us  an 
equally  characteristic  illustration  of  the  military  qua- 
lities of  Ulysses  ? 

Now  this  view  of  the  Doloneia  fills  up,  I  think,  what 
must  otherwise  be  admitted  to  be  a  gap  in  the  poem. 
It  being  thus  filled  up,  let  us  observe  the  accuracy 
with  which  shares  in  the  action  of  the  poem  are  as- 
signed to  the  respective  chiefs.  Nestor  has  his  own 
place  apart  as  universal  counsellor.  Ulysses  also,  who, 
as  the  great  twin  conception  to  Achilles,  must  never 

^  See  II.  i.  226-8.  xviii.  509-13.  and  especially  xiii.  275-86  :  and 
Sup.  Agore,  p.  92. 
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be  allowed  to  a])])ear  in  a  light  of  inferiority  to  anyone, 
is  so  managed  as  not  to  eclipse  the  might  of  Ajax  or 
the  bravery  of  Diomed  ;  and  yet  he  has  all  his  attributes 
kept  entire  for  the  great  part  he  had  to  play  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  is  never  beaten,  never  baffled,  never  ex- 
celled. Then  Ajax,  Diomed,  Agamemnon,  Menelaus, 
even  elderly  Idomeneus,  have  each  the  stage  made 
clear  for  them  at  different  times,  and  with  scope  pro- 
portioned to  their  several  claims  upon  us.  The  very 
intervals  between  their  several  appearances  are  made 
as  wide  as  possible  :  for  Diomed  is  in  the  Fifth  and 
Eleventh  Books,  Ajax  in  the  Seventh,  Agamemnon  in 
the  Eleventh,  Idomeneus  in  the  Thirteenth ^  ^lenelaus 
in  the  Seventeenth.  Ajax  excels  in  sheer  might,  Dio- 
med in  pure  gallantry  of  soul,  and  what  is  called  dash; 
Agamemnon's  dignity  as  a  w^arrior  is  most  skilfully 
maintained,  yet  without  his  being  brought  into  rivalry 
with  those  tw^o  still  greater  heroes,  by  Hector's  being 
counselled  to  avoid  him.  Menelaus,  secondary  in  mere 
force,  though  with  a  spirit  no  less  brave  than  gentle,  is 
carried  well  through  by  the  care  taken  that  he  shall 
only  meet  with  appropriate  adversaries,  and  the  same 
pains  are  employed  on  behalf  of  Idomeneus.  For 
Patroclus,  as  the  friend  and  second  self  of  Achilles, 
Homer's  fertile  invention  has  secured  a  kind  of  distinc- 
tion, vrhich  does  not  displace  that  of  others,  and  which, 
notwithstanding,  is  eclipsed  by  none  of  them.  He  turns 
the  Trojan  host ;  he  slays  the  great  Sarpedon ;  he  is 
himself  slain  only  by  foul  play.  I  cannot  vindicate  the 
clumsy  intervention  of  Apollo,  and  the  meanness  of 
the  part  played  by  Hector  in  this  cardinal  jmssage  of 
his  career ;  still  I  find  it  curious  and  instructive  to  ob- 
serve in  all  this  a  new  instance  of  the  intense  care,  with 

c  He  bears  the  oliiof  ]>art  from  206.  to  488. 
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which  the  Poet  watches  over  the  character  especially 
of  his  Achilles.  He  exalts  him,  by  exalting  first  those 
secondary  eminences,  far  above  which  he  keeps  him 
towering.  Therefore  he  would  have  Patroclus  slain 
indeed,  but  not  defeated,  by  Hector ;  and  to  this  capital 
object  he  appears  to  have  made,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
considerable  sacrifices. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  Homer 
had  to  maintain  a  complex  regard  to  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects. First  of  all  there  was  the  relation  to  observe 
between  Achilles  and  all  the  other  pei^ouages  of  his 
poem  on  both  sides  of  the  quarrel.  Then  in  distribut- 
ing his  minor  Alps,  the  other  prime  or  distinguished 
Greek  warriors,  about  this  great  Alp,  he  had  to  keep 
in  mind  and  provide  for  their  relations  to  one  another, 
as  well  as  to  him.  Lastly,  he  had  to  carry  Hector 
and  the  Trojans  so  high,  that  to  overcome  their  chief 
should  be  his  crowning  exploit,  and  yet  so  low,  that 
they  should  not  stand  inconveniently  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  view  of  such  national  heroes  as  Ulysses, 
Diomed,  Ajax,  and  Agamemnon.  Like  Jupiter  on  Ida^, 
from  none  of  these  objects  has  he  ever  removed  his 
bright  and  watchful  eye ;  for  all  of  them  he  has  made 
a  provision  alike  deliberate  and  skilful. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  outline  of  the  plot 
in  reference  to  the  Providential  Government  of  the 
world,  and  the  administration  of  retributive  justice  ;  a 
subject  which  has  been  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Granville 
Penn^ 

I  am  not  able  to  admit  that  broad  distinction,  which 
is  frequently  drawn  between  the  provision  made  for 
satisfying  this  great  poetical  and  moral  purpose  in  the 

^  II.  x^^.  644.  Primary  Argument  of  the  Iliad.' 
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Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey  respectively.  In  each  I  find 
it  not  only  remarkable,  but  even  elaborate.  In  each 
poem,  Homer  exhibits,  above  all  things  else,  one  chosen 
human  character  with  the  amplest  development.  But 
diversity  is  the  key-note  of  the  development  in  the 
Odyssey,  grandeur  or  magnitude  in  the  Iliad.  The 
hurricane-like  forces,  that  abound  in  the  character  of 
Achilles,  entail  a  greater  amount  of  aberration  from  the 
path  of  wisdom.  But  there  is  not  wanting  a  proportion- 
ate retributive  provision.  Ulysses,  after  a  long  course 
of  severe  discipline  patiently  endured,  has  awarded  to 
him  a  peaceful  old  age,  and  a  calm  death,  in  his  Ithaca 
barren  but  beloved,  with  his  people  prospering  around 
him.  Achilles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  loaded  with 
gorgeous  gifts  that,  wonderful  as  is  their  harmony  in 
all  points  but  one,  that  one  is  the  centre.  He  has  not 
the  same  unfailing  and  central  solidity  of  moral  equi- 
poise. In  himself  gallant  just,  generous,  refined,  still 
indignity  can  drive  him  into  an  extremity  of  pride  and 
fierceness,  which  call  for  stern  correction.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that,  while  the  adversity  of  Ulysses  is 
the  way  to  peace,  the  transcendent  glory  of  Achilles  Ts 
-afleiided  I5y*a"  series  of  devouring  agonies ;  the  rival 
excitements  of  fierce  pain  and  fiercer  pleasure  accom- 
pany him  along  a  path,  which  soon  and  suddenly  de- 
scends into  the  night  of  dismal  death.  Alike  in  the 
one  case  and  in  the  other,  the  balance  of  the  moral 
order  is  preserved ;  and  that  Eriniis,  who,  in  so  many 
particular  passages  of  the  poems,  makes  miniature  ap- 
pearances in  order  to  vindicate  the  eternal  laws,  such  as 
the  heroic  age  apprehended  them,  likewise  presides  in 
full  development  over  the  general  action  of  each  of 
these  extraordinary  poems. 

Retributive  justice,  inseparal)ly  interwoven  with  hu- 
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man  destiny  (for  thus  much  the  Eriniis  signified)  tracks 
and  dogs  Achilles  at  every  stage.  Take  him,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Ninth  Book  shows  him,  at  the  very 
summit  of  his  pride.  It  is  in  no  light  or  joyous  mood, 
that  he  repels  the  Envoys.  Who  among  readers  does 
not  seem  to  see  his  spirit  writhe,  when  he  describes  the 
hot  and  bursting  resentment  in  his  breast,  the  stinging 
recollection  of  the  outrages  he  has  undergone*".  Even  by 
the  irrepressible  curiosity,  which  compels  him  to  mount 
upon  his  ship  for  view,  and  to  send  out  Patroclus  to 
learn  the  course  of  the  battle.  Homer  has  shown  us  how 
false  was  any  semblance  of  peace,  that  he  could  even 
now  enjoy  in  his  giddy  elevation. 

The  rampart  is  pierced,  the  ships  are  reached,  the 
firebrand  is  hurled,  and  the  first  Greek  ship  burns. 
Achilles  must  not  depart  from  his  word  :  but  his  rest- 
lessness now  conceives  an  expedient,  the  sending  forth 
of  Patroclus  to  the  fight.  At  the  same  time,  he  takes 
every  precaution  that  sagacity  can  suggest :  he  clothes 
his  friend  in  his  own  armour,  exhorts  the  Myrmidons 
to  support  him,  above  all  enjoins  him  to  confine  himself 
to  defensive  warfare,  and  not  to  follow  the  Trojans, 
when  repulsed,  to  the  city.  What  then  happens  to 
him  ?  That  which  often  befiills  ourselves :  that  when 
we  have  turned  our  back  upon  wisdom,  wisdom  turns 
her  back  upon  us.  Achilles  insisted  upon  the  disaster 
of  his  countrymen.  When  it  came,  it  constrained  him 
to  send  out  his  friend  :  and  the  calamity  he  had  him- 
self invoked  was  death  to  the  man  that  he  loved  better 
than  his  own  soul. 

And  wdiy  did  Patroclus  die  ?   It  was  not  that  Achilles 
imprudently  exposed  him  to  risks  beyond  his  strength. 
He  was  abundantly  able  to  encounter  Hector.     Hector 
f  II.  ix.  646-8. 
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had  no  care,  so  long  as  the  battle  was  by  the  ships,  to 
encounter  this  chief.  And  Achilles  had  enjoined  him  t<) 
fight  by  the  ships  only,  lest,  if  he  attempted  the  city,  a 
deity  should  take  part  against  him^.  Patroclus  dis- 
obeyed, and  perished  accordingly.  As  Achilles  had  re- 
fused to  follow  the  laws  of  wisdom  for  himself,  so,  when 
he  carefully  obeyed  them,  they  were  not  to  avail  him 
for  the  saving  of  his  friend.  Heaven  fought  against 
Patroclus  ;  Jupiter,  after  deliberation,  tempted  him 
from  the  ships,  by  causing  Hector  to  fly  towards  the  city ; 
and  the  counsel  of  Achilles  w-as  now  baffled  as  he  had 
baffled  the  counsels  of  others,  the  dart  was  launched 
that  was  to  pierce  his  soul  to  the  quick. 

Thus  his  proud  will  was  doomed  to  suffer.  The  suffering- 
is  followed  by  the  reconciliation,  and  by  the  climax  of 
his  glory  and  revenge  in  the  death  of  Hector.  How  in 
these  Books  we  see  him  moving  in  might  almost  pre- 
ternatural, with  the  whole  world  as  it  were,  and  all 
its  forces,  in  subjection  to  his  arm  !  But  he  has  only 
passed  from  one  excess  of  feeling  into  another :  from 
a  vindictive  excess  of  feeling  against  the  Greeks,  to 
another  vindictive  excess  of  feeling  against  Hector. 
The  mutilation  and  dishonour  of  the  body  of  his  slain 
antagonist  now  become  a  second  idol,  stirring  the 
great  deep  of  his  passions,  and  bewildering  his  mind. 
Thus,  in  paying  off  his  old  debt  to  the  eternal  laws,  he 
has  already  contracted  a  new  one.  Again,  then,  his 
proud  will  must  be  taught  to  bow.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Penn 
has  well  shown,  the  necessity  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Book  with  its  beautiful  machinery^'.  Achilles  must 
surrender  the  darling  o1)ject  of  his  desire,  the  wreaking 
of  his  vengeance   on  an  inanimate  corpse.     On   this 

g  II.  xvi.  93. 

h  See  the  'Primary  Argument  of  the  Iliad,'  pp.  241-73. 
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occasion,  as  before,  he  is  subdued :  and  both  times  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  his  tender  affections.  But  in 
botli  cases  his  evil  gratification  is  cut  short :  and  the 
authority  of  the  providential  order  is  reestablished. 
The  Greeks  pursue  their  righteous  war :  the  respect 
which  nature  enjoins  is  duly  paid  to  the  remains  of 
Hector,  and  the  poem  closes  with  the  verse  which 
assures  us  that  this  obligation  was  duly  and  peace- 
fully discharged. 

With  these  views,  I  find  in  the  plot  of  the  Iliad 
enough  of  beauty,  order,  and  structure,  not  merely  to 
sustain  the  supposition  of  its  own  unity,  but  to  bear 
an  independent  testimony,  should  it  be  still  needed,  to 
the  existence  of  a  personal  and  individual  Homer  as 
its  author. 


SECT.   II. 

The  sense  of  Beauty  in  Homer ;  human,  animal, 
and  inanimate. 

The  idea  of  Beauty,  especially  as  it  is  connected 
with  its  most  signal  known  manifestation  in  the  liuman 
form,  and  again  the  cpOopa,  or  corruption  of  that  idea, 
Lave  each  their  separate  course  and  history  in  the  reli- 
gion and  manners,  as  well  as  in  the  arts,  of  Greece.  By 
the  idea  of  Beauty,  I  mean  here  the  conception  of  it  in 
the  human  mind  as  a  pure  and  wonderful  essence, 
nearly  akin  to  the  Divine;  derived  from  heaven,  and 
both  continually  and  spontaneously  tending  to  revert 
to  its  source.  By  the  corruption  of  that  idea,  I  mean 
the  conception  of  it  either  mainly  or  wholly  with  re- 
ference to  animal  enjoyment ;  sometimes  within,  and 
sometimes  beyond,  the  laws  of  Nature. 

In  the  works  of  Homer,  we  find  the  first  of  these 
conceptions  exceedingly  prominent  and  powerful.  It 
approaches  almost  to  a  worship :  and  yet  is  scarcely  at 
all  tainted  with  the  second,  scarcely  presents  the 
smallest  deflection  from  the  very  loftiest  type.  In 
Homer,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Homeric  descriptions  of 
human  characters  and  life,  we  never  find  Beauty  and 
Vice  pleasurably  associated  :  he  seems  to  have  felt  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  mind  as  much  at  least  as  this,  if 
not  more;  that  a  derogation  from  ])urity  involved  of 
itself  a  descent  from  the  highest  to  a  lower  form  of 
beauty  :  and  therefore  he  never  associates  his  highest 
des(.'rij)ti()ns  of  beauty  with  vice  :  differing  in  this  not 
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only  from  so  many  heathen,  but  even  from  many 
Christian  authors. 

But  yet  it  is  most  remarkable  that,  even  in  Homer's 
time,  the  level  of  popular  tradition  on  the  subject  of 
beauty  had  begun  to  descend,  and  though  he  had 
esca])ed  the  taint,  yet  it  had  touched  his  age.  Let  us, 
for  example,  take  that  most  striking  series  of  traditions 
in  the  Dardanian  royal  family,  ^vhich  are  recorded  in 
the  poems  of  Homer.  That  family  appears  to  have 
had  personal  beauty  for  an  almost  entailed  inheritance. 
Not  only  Hector,  Deiphobus,  ^Eneas,  as  well  as  Paris, 
possessed  it,  but  Priam,  even  in  his  old  age  and  afflic- 
tion, was  divinely  beautiful  as  he  entered  the  a})art- 
ment  of  Achilles;  and,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  he 
admired  Achilles,  Achilles  returned  his  admiration^. 

The  line  of  traditions  in  this  family,  to  which  I  now 
refer,  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  idea  of  beauty 
as  ever  striving,  by  an  inner  law,  to  rise  to  a  heavenly 
life.  There  are  four  of  these  traditions :  and  as  we 
pass  from  the  older  to  the  more  recent,  at  each  step 
that  M^e  make,  we  lose  some  grain  of  the  first  ethereal 
purity.  The  earliest  of  them  all  is  the  translation, 
since  coarsely  and  without  ground  called  the  rape,  of 
Ganymede:  consistently  indeed  so  called,  according  to 
the  idea  of  the  fable  which  has  prevailed  in  later  ages, 
but  most  absurdly,  if  it  be  applied  to  the  tradition  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  stands  with  Homer.  With  him 
the  tale  of  Ganymede  is  the  most  simple  and  perfect 
assertion  of  the  principle  that  beauty,  heavenly  in  its 
origin,  is  heavenly  also  in  its  destiny ;  and  that  the 
heaven-born  and  heaven-bound  should  contract  no 
taint  upon  its  intermediate  passage.  There  were  three 
sons,  says  Homer,  born  to  Tros ;  Ilus  was  one,  Assa- 
»  II.  xxiv.  483,631.     Sup.  Ilios,  p.  216. 
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racus  another  :  and  the  third  was  Ganymede,  a  match 
for  gods.  Ganymede,  the  most  beauteous  of  men, 
whom,  for  his  beauty,  and  seemingly  before  he  had 
come  to  maturity  for  succession,  the  gods  snatched  up 
and  made  the  cupbearer  of  Jupiter,  that  he  might 
dwell  for  ever  among  the  Immortals'-^ : 

OS  6?7  KaAAtcrros  yiv^TO  dvrjTwv  avOpcaircov 
Tov  Kol  ai'r]pei\j/avTo  6eol  Au  oivo)(^o€V€iv 
KaKX.eo'i  etVe/ca  olo,  IV  aOavdroLat  ix^TeL-q. 

The  idea  of  sanctity,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  discovered 
here ;  its  traces  can  only  be  found  among  the  inspired 
records ;  the  resemblance  to  the  deity  does  not  reach 
beyond  the  flesh  and  mind  ;  yet  the  sum  of  the  tale  is 
full  of  interest.  The  other  sons  grew  up,  and  became 
kings ;  he,  that  he  might  not  linger,  might  not  suffer, 
might  not  contract  taint  or  undergo  decay  on  earth,  was 
taken  up  to  that  sphere,  which  is  the  proper  home  of 
all  things  beautiful  and  good. 

The  thought  is  somewhat  related  to  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  lines  by  Emerson  : 

Perchance  not  he,  but  nature  ailed ; 
The  world,  and  not  the  infant,  failed. 
It  was  not  ripe  yet  to  sustain 
A  genius  of  so  line  a  strain, 
Who  gazed  upon  the  sun  and  moon 
As  if  he  came  unto  his  own  : 
And  pregnant  with  his  grander  thought, 
Brought  the  old  order  into  doubt. 
His  beauty  once  their  beauty  tried; 
They  could  not  feed  Mm,  and  he  died, 
And  wandered  backward,  as  in  scorn. 
To  wait  an  ^Eon  to  be  born. 

Far  as  the  tradition  of  Ganymede,  according  to  Homer, 
is  below  that  of  Enoch,  it  is  set  by  a  yet  wider  distance 

b    11.  XX.  233-5. 
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above  the  later  version  of  the  same  tale.  Thus,  in 
Euripides,  v,e  find  him  the  Aiog  XeKrpwu  Tpvcpiijua  (plXov 
(Tph.  Aul.  1037) :  and  what  is  more  sad  is  to  find,  that 
this  utterly  debased  and  depressed  idea  prevailed  over 
the  original  and  pure  one,  even  to  its  extinction,  and 
was  adopted  and  ])ropagated  by  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  poets  of  the  Italian  romance*^. 

Next  in  order  to  the  tradition  of  Ganymede  comes 
that  of  Tithonus,  who,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  was 
carried  up,  not  by  the  gods  at  large,  to  be  as  one  of 
them,  but  by  Aurora  to  become  her  husband,  in  which 
capacity  he  remained  in  the  upper  regions*^.  This  is  a 
step  downwards;  but  the  next  is  a  stride.  In  the  third 
tradition,  so  far  as  is  known  from  the  authentic  works 
of  Homer,  jEneas  is  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises, 
but  without  their  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife.  The  particulars  of  the  narrative  are  supplied 
in  the  early  Hynni,  which  perhaps  was  the  more 
readily  ascribed  to  Homer,  because  it  w^as  believed  to 
embody  a  primitive  form  of  the  tradition.  Jupiter  in- 
spired Venus  with  a  passion  for  Anchises,  and,  after 
having  arrayed  herself  in  fine  vestments  and  golden 
ornaments,  she  presented  herself  to  him  as  he  was 
playing  the  lyre  in  solitude  on  Ida ;  when  the  connec- 
tion was  formed  that  gave  birth  to  ^neas^ 

The  next  fall  is  the  greatest  of  all :  according  to  the 
later  tradition,  Venus,  to  obtain  a  favourable  judgment 
from  Paris  (of  the  next  generation  to  Anchises),  pro- 

c    Foi'    example,    we    might     poet,  Forteguerva,  in  the  Ricciar- 
quote   the    Orlando    Fm'ioso    of     detto,  vi.  23  : 
Ariosto ;    and    the    very   vulgar 

II  nettar  beve,  e  Ganimede  il  raesce, 
Che  tanto  a  Giuno  sua  spiace  e  rincresce. 

fl  II.  xi.  I.     Od.  V.  1.  e  Hymn,  ad  Vcn.  45-80. 
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mised  him  a  wife  of  splendid  beauty  and  divine  ex- 
traction, wliom  lie  was  to  obtain  by  treachery  and 
robbery,  as  well  as  adultery;  and  filled  him  with  what 
Homer  pronounces  an  evil  passion*^. 

The  Poet,  indeed,  tells  us  nothing  of  this  promise, 
which  appears  to  imply  powers  far  greater  than  any 
that  the  Homeric  Aphrodite  possessed.  But  he  men- 
tions the  contest,  informs  us  that  Venus  was  the  winner, 
makes  Paris  boast  of  her  partiality,  and  introduces  her 
as  mentioning  her  own  favours  to  Helen?. 

Such  was  the  downward  course  of  all  in  the  nature 
of  man  that  belonged  to  the  moral  sphere,  apart  from 
the  cherishing  power  of  Divine  Revelation  ;  for  the 
chronological  order  of  these  legends  is  also  that  of  their 
descent,  step  by  step,  from  innocence  to  vice. 

Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  represents  a  very 
early  and  chaste  condition  of  human  thought.  We 
have  now  to  observe  how  strong  and  genuine,  as  well 
as  pure,  was  his  appetite  for  beauty. 

Since  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  the  Poet's  usage 
to  declare  himself  by  express  statements  and  elaborate 
descriptions,  we  must  resort  in  the  usual  manner  to 
secondary  evidence ;  which,  however,  converging  from 
many  different  and  opposite  Cjuarters  upon  a  single 
point,  is  perhaps  more  conclusive  than  mere  statement, 
because  it  shov^^s  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  simple 
opinion,  but  with  a  sentiment,  a  passion,  and  a  habit, 
which  penetrated  through  the  Poet's  whole  nature. 

I  shall  notice  Homers  sense  of  beauty  with  refer- 
ence, first  and  chiefly,  to  the  human  countenance  and 
form;  next,  with  respect  to  animals;  and  thirdly,  with 
respect  to  inanimate  objects  and  to  combinations  of 
them. 

f  II,  xxiv.  30.  &'  II.  iii.  64,  440,  415. 
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As  regards  the  first  and  chief  branch  of  this  inquiry, 
we  must  notice  to  what  persons,  and  in  what  degrees, 
Homer  assigns  beauty,  from  whom  he  withholds  it ; 
and  how  far  he  considers  it  to  give  a  title  to  special 
notice,  in  cases  where  no  other  claim  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion can  be  made  good. 

We  may  then  observe  that  Homer  does  not  com- 
monly assign  personal  beauty  to  any  human  person, 
who  is  morally  odious.  In  any  questionable  instance 
M'here  he  does  so  assign  it,  he  seems  to  follow  an  his- 
torical tradition,  or  to  be  constrained  by  his  subject. 
He  has  covered  Thersites  with  every  sort  of  deformity ; 
and  in  the  description  of  the  persons  and  of  the  twelve 
dissolute  women  amontj  the  fiftv  domestic  servants  of 
Ulysses,  there  is  barely  a  word  that  implies  beauty'^ 

^lelantho  indeed,  the  most  conspicuous  offender,  is 
called  in  the  Eighteenth  Odyssey^  KaXXi-dptjog.  But  it 
seems  probable,  that  he  followed  a  local  tradition  con- 
cerning her  ;  for,  if  she  had  been  simply  a  creation  of 
his  own,  he  certainly  would  not  have  represented  her 
as  the  daughter  of  the  old  and  faithful  Dolius^,  who, 
with  his  six  sons,  bore  arms  for  Ulysses. 

So  also  the  beauty  of  Paris  was  an  inseparable  inci- 
dent of  the  Trojan  tale.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  how 
little  it  is  brought  into  relief.  Where  he  is  called 
beautiful,  it  is  by  way  of  sarcasm  and  reproach^, 

Aycr-apt,  et5oj  apta-re. 

The  only  passage,  in  which  his  beautiful  appearance  is 
described  at   all,   is   from    the   mouth   of  Venus°^,    to 
whom    Homer  never   intrusts   anything,  to   be   eitlier 
said  or  done,  that  he  wishes  us  to  regard  with  favour. 
Compelled,  however,  to  set  off  the  imposing  exterior 

h  Od.  xxii.  424-73.  i  Od.  xviii.  321-5.         ^  Od.  xxiv.  496. 
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of  this  prince,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  heightening 
the  contrast  with  his  cowardice  in  action,  he  introduces 
him  flourishing  his  pair  of  spears  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Tliird  Iliad  ;  and  what  is  more,  when  he 
again  goes  fortii  in  his  newly  burnished  arms  at  the 
close  of  the  Sixth,  bestows  upon  him  one  of  the  very 
noblest  of  his  similes,  that  of  the  stall-kept  horse, 
high  fed  and  sleek  in  coat,  who  having  broken  away 
from  his  manger  rushes  neighing  over  the  plain". 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  up  the  true  portrait 
of  Paris,  that  his  exterior  should  be  thus  splendid,  and 
his  movements  imposing;  and  it  w^as  also  a  part  of  the 
subtle  plan,  by  which  Homer  made  use  of  words  and 
apjiearances  to  bring  up  the  Trojan  chieftains  and 
people  to  some  kind  of  level  with  the  Greek.  Yet 
there  is  something  singular  in  the  fact  that  Homer, 
who  does  not,  I  think,  repeat  his  similes  in  any  other 
remarkable  case,  reproduces  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
passage  in  the  Fifteenth  Iliad  for  Hector".  There 
is  here,  we  may  rely  upon  ir,  some  peculiar  meaning. 
Possibly  he  grudged  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  so 
splendid  a  passage  to  so  despicable  a  person.  There  is 
also  another  singularity  iu  his  mode  of  proceeding. 
The  simile  is  given  to  Hector  without  addition,  and 
the  poem  proceeds 

^s  Ektcop  Xai'^rjpa  irdbas  kol  yo'vvaT'  erwfxa. 

But  where  he  applies  it  to  Paris,  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  noble  passage  he  subjoins  (II.  vi.  3 1 2.), 

a)s  vlbs  riptajuoio  Oapts  Kara  Ylepydixov  aKp-qi 

What  is  the  meaning  of  i'lXeKTcop  ?  It  is  commonly 
taken  as  equivalent  to  jjXetcTwp  'Y-Treplwy,  which  means 
the  Sun.     I  cannot  but  believe  that  Homer  means  by 

"  E.  iii.  18.  and  vi.  506.  "  II.  xv.  263. 
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it  to  signify  the  cock,  called  in  Greek  aXeKro^p.  The 
rfKeKTwp  'Y-Treploov,  is  usecl  as  a  simile  for  Achilles ;  and  it 
would  be  much  against  the  manner  of  Homer  to  use  the 
same  simile  for  a  Trojan,  and  that  Trojan  Paris.  Whereas 
by  the  strut  of  the  cock  he  may  mean  to  reduce  and 
modify  the  effect  of  the  noble  figure  of  the  stall-horse. 
Achilles,  who  is  not  only  the  bravest  but  by  far  the 
most  powerful  man  of  the  host,  is  also  by  far  the 
most  beautiful ;  and  the  very  strongest  terms  are  used 
to  describe  the  impression  which  his  appearance  pro- 
duced on  Priam  amidst  the  profoundest  sorrow  p  ; 

oacTOs  h]u,  oto's  Tc*   Oeoicri  yap  avra  ecojcei. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  other  Poet  would 
have  ventured  to  combine  the  highest  and  most 
delicate  beauty,  with  a  strength  and  size  approaching 
the  superhuman.  It  was  requisite  for  Achilles,  as  the 
ideal  man,  not  only  to  want  no  great  human  gift,  but 
also  to  have  in  unmatched  degrees  whatever  gifts  he 
possessed.  The  beauty  of  Achilles  is  the  true  counter- 
part to  the  ugliness  and  deformity  of  Thersites. 

It  appertains  to  the  character  of  Ulysses,  who  comes 
next  to  Achilles,  that  he  too  should  not  be  wanting  in 
any  thing  that  pertains  to  the  excellence  of  human 
nature ;  while  completeness  and  manifoldness  is  the 
specific  character  of  his  endowments,  as  unparalleled 
splendour  is  of  those  possessed  by  Achilles.  Ulysses% 
therefore,  is  also  beautiful.  Again,  the  office  and  function 
of  Agamemnon  require  him  to  be  an  object  capable  of 
attracting  admiration  and  reverence.  He,  accordingly, 
is  of  remarkable  beauty,  but  of  the  kind  of  beauty  that 
has  in  it  most  of  dignity  "■ ; 

P  II.  xxiv,  629.  1  Ocl.  xiii.  430-3.  r  II.  iii.  169. 
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KaKov  8'  ovTb)  kyoiV  oinrct)  'ibov  u(p6aKixol(nv, 
ovb^  ovTOi  yepapov. 

Homer  never  absolutely  withholds  beauty  from  any  of 
his  Greek  heroes,  yet  he  does  not  always  expressly  state 
that  they  possessed  it.  This  endowment  is,  for  instance, 
never  given  to  Diomed,  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Ajax  in 
the  Eleventh  Odyssey^ ; 

OS  aptoTos  erjy  ftSo's  re,  bip-as  re, 
Tutv  akkwv  Aava&v,  p.€T  dpvpova  llr^XiCoiva. 

It  is  probably  because  Diomed  equals  Ajax  in  chivalry, 
and  very  far  excels  him  in  mental  gifts,  that  Homer 
has  thrown  weight  into  the  scale  of  Ajax  by  assigning 
to  him  expressly,  while  he  is  silent  about  Diomed,  the 
gift  of  a  beautiful  person. 

As  with  individuals,  so  does  Homer  deal  with  masses. 
It  may  be  observed  that  he  has  a  lower  class  of 
epithets  for  the  Trojans  than  the  Greeks,  and  never 
allows  them  the  benefit  of  the  same  national  designa- 
tions. Individual  beauty  in  men  is  confined  on  both 
sides  to  the  higher  ranks  ;  but  no  Trojan,  however 
beautiful,  is  ever  honoured  with  the  title  of  ^ai>96?. 
Again,  while  he  never  gives  to  the  Trojans  as  a  body 
any  epithet  which  describes  them  as  possessed  of 
beauty,  he  has  assigned  several  expressions  of  this  order 
to  the  Greek  race.  Such  are  the  epithets  KaprjKOjuo- 
wvreq  and  eXiVcoTre?,  and  the  phrase  ef^o?  ayriTo\,  (II.  V. 
787.  viii.  228.) 

We  have  yet  to  examine  how  far  Homer  makes 
beauty  a  title  to  distinguished  notice  on  behalf  of 
those  who  have  no  other  claim.  The  passage  in  the 
Catalogue,  where  Nireus  is  named  S  is  highly  curious 
with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  as 
follows : 

s  Od.  xi.  469.  t  II.  ii.  671-5. 
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Nipevs  av  ^vfxrjdev  aye  rpeis  vrjas  etcra^, 
Ntpevs,  'AyAatTj?  vlos  XapoTroto  r'  avuKTos, 
Ntpevs,  6?  /caAAtoTos  avi]p  inrb  "lAioi^  rjXdev 
Twv  oAAwf  Aai'acap,  fxer  aixvixova  ITfjAetcoya* 
dAA'  aXairabvos  erjv,  TTO.vpos  Se  ol  (.iireTO  kaos. 

These  five  lines  form  the  largest  of  the  merely  per- 
sonal descri])tions  contained  in  the  Catalogue.  Yet  they 
are  given  to  a  man,  of  whom  we  are  frankly  told  that  he 
was  a  poor  creature,  and  that  he  had  but  a  small  follow- 
ing. Even  this  does  not  show  the  whole  strength  of 
the  case. 

1.  His  ships  were  only  three:  no  other  commander, 
having  so  few,  is  named  at  all.  The  next  smallest  num- 
ber is  seven  :  these  were  the  vessels  of  Philoctetes,  and 
they  seem  to  be  named  on  account  of  his  peculiar  his- 
tory and  great  merit. 

2.  This  is  the  only  instance,  in  which  the  contingent 
supplied  by  a  single  and  wholly  insignificant  place  is 
named  by  itself. 

3.  This  is  also  one  among  very  few  cases  of  an 
ordinary  birth,  where  the  mother  (Aglaie)  is  named  as 
well  as  the  father  (Charopos) :  the  others  are  usually 
cases  of  reputed  descent  from  deities  or  heroes. 

4.  The  names  given  to  both  parents  are  taken  from 
their  personal  beauty.  They  thus  enhance  the  title  of 
the  son ;  and,  as  we  cannot  well  suppose  them  connected 
with  history,  they  were  probably  invented  by  the  Poet 
for  that  purpose. 

5.  The  repetition  of  the  name  of  Nireus  thrice,  and 
in  each  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  the  most 
prominent  and  emphatic  part  of  it  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  hexameter,  is  plainly  intentional. 

6.  All   this   care   is    taken   in   the    most    ingenious 
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manner   to   mark   a   man,  who  did  nothing  to  enable 
Homer  to  name  him  in  any  other  part  of  the  Iliad. 

One  and  one  only  key  is  to  be  found,  which  will  lay 
open  the  cause  of  these  singular  provisions  :  it  is  Ho- 
mer's intense  love  of  beauty,  which  made  it  in  his  eyes 
of  itself  a  title  to  celebrity.  So  he  determined,  appa- 
rently, that  the  paragon  of  form  should  be  immortal ; 
and  he  has  given  effect  to  his  determination,  for  no 
reader  of  the  Iliad  can  pass  by  the  place  without  re- 
membering Nireus. 

In  a  less  marked  manner,  he  has  given  a  kindred 
emphasis  to  the  case  of  Nastes,  who  wore  golden  or- 
naments, and  therefore  was  presumably  of  strikingly 
handsome  person.  With  his  brother  Amphimachus 
lie  commanded  the  Carians,  and  his  name  is  men- 
tioned thrice  (but  that  of  his  brother  twice  only),  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  he  wore  gold  like  a  girl'^. 

There  is  something,  as  it  appears  to  me,  most  tender 
and  refined,  in  this  mode  used  by  Homer  of  fastening  at- 
tention through  repetition  of  the  word,  which  he  wishes 
gently  but  firmly  to  stamp  upon  the  memory.  We  have 
another  instance  of  it  in  II.  xxii.  127, 

are  TTapOevos  rjideo's  re, 
TTupOivos  rjiOeos  t  oapi^^Tov  akkrikoiiv. 

There  is  yet  another  passage  which  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  what  may  be  called  the  worship  of  beauty  in 
Homer.  In  the  Seventeenth  Iliad,  Euphorbus,  the  son 
of  Panthoos,  falls  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus.  Homer 
gives  him  great  credit  for  charioteering,  the  use  of  the 
spear,  and  other  accomplishments ;  but  he  performs  no 
other  feat  in  the  poem  than  that  of  wounding  in  the 
back  the  disarmed,  and  astounded,  and  heaven-deserted 

^  11.  ii.  8O7. 
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Patroclus.  At  best,  we  must  call  him  a  very  secondary 
personage.  Though  his  personal  comeliness  was  not 
defaced  like  that  of  Paris  by  cowardice  or  vice,  still  he 
was  of  the  same  race  that  in  Italy  has  taken  its  name 
from  Zerbino.  Yet  Homer  adorns  his  death  with  a 
notice,  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  any  which  he 
has  attached  to  the  death  of  any  warriors  of  the  Iliad, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Hector,  Sarpedon,  and  Pa- 
troclus. Ten  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  of  the  poem 
are  bestowed  in  lamentins;  him,  chieflv  bv  an  unsur- 
passed  simile,  which  compares  the  youth  to  a  tender 
olive  shoot,  the  victim,  when  its  blossoms  are  over- 
charged with  moisture,  of  a  sudden  hurricane.  The 
Poet  was  moved  to  this  tenderness  by  the  reiuenjbrance 
of  his  beauty,  of  his  hair,  like  the  hair  of  the  Graces,  in 
its  tresses  bound  with  golden  and  silver  clasps^. 

Although  it  is  true  that  Homer  eschews  with  respect 
to  beauty,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  didactic  mode 
of  conveying  his  impressions,  yet  he  has  placed  them 
distinctly  on  record  in  the  answer  of  Ulysses  to  Eurya- 
lus.  Speaking  not  at  all  of  women,  but  of  men,  he 
places  the  gift  of  personal  beauty  among  the  prime  en- 
dowments that  can  be  received  from  the  providence  of 
the  gods,  in  a  rank  to  which  only  two  other  gifts  are 
admitted,  namely,  the  power  of  thought  {vooq  or  (ppeveg), 
and  the  power  of  speech  {ayoptjTu?).  In  the  idea  of 
personal  beauty,  conveyed  under  the  names  elSo?,  lu-opipi], 
and  x^V'^'  ^'"^  evidently  included  vigour  and  power,  for 
it  is  to  his  supposed  incapacity  for  athletic  exercises y, 
that  the  discourse  has  reference.  Nor  can  it  be  said, 
that  this  full  and  large  appreciation  by  Homer  of  the 

^  II.  xvii.  50-60.     Compare  the  synn^athizing  account   of  tlic 
death  of  tl)e  ?/oi??ty  1>iidegroom  Iphidamas  (II.  xi.  241-3). 
y  Od.  viii.  167-77. 
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value  of  bodily  excellence,  was  simi)ly  a  worldly  or  a 
])agaii,  as  opposed  to  a  Christian,  view. 

it  is  not  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  when  we  cease 
to  entertain  sufficiently  elevated  views  of  the  destiny 
and  prerogatives  of  the  soul,  our  standard  for  the  body 
rises  either  in  proportion  or  at  all.  Nor  is  it  true,  on  the 
other,  that  when  we  think  highly  of  the  soul,  we  ought 
in  consequence  to  think  meanly  of  the  body,  which  is 
both  its  tabernacle  and  its  helpmate.  In  truth,  a  some- 
what sickly  cast  seems  to  have  come  over  our  tone  of 
thought  now  for  some  generations  back,  the  product, 
perhaps,  in  part  of  careless  or  emasculated  teaching  in 
the  highest  matters,  and  due  also  in  part  to  the  over- 
crowding of  the  several  functions  of  our  life.  But  Homer 
distinctly  realized  to  himself  what  we  know  faintly  or 
scarce  at  all,  though  nothing  is  more  emphatically  or 
conspicuously  taught  by  our  religion,  namely,  that  the 
body  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  integer  denominated  man. 

But  the  quality  of  measure  ran  in  rare  pro])ortion 
through  all  the  conceptions  of  the  Poet.  Stature  was  a 
great  element  of  beauty  in  the  view  of  the  ancients  for 
women  as  well  as  for  men  :  and  their  admiration  of 
tallness,  even  in  women,  is  hardly  restrained  by  a  limit. 
But  Homer,  who  frequently  touches  the  point,  has 
provided  a  limit.  Among  the  Laestrygonians,  the 
w^omen  are  of  enormous  size.  Two  of  the  crew  of 
Ulysses,  sent  forward  to  make  inquiries,  are  introduced 
to  the  queen.  They  find  her  '  as  big  as  a  mountain,' 
and  are  disgusted  at  her^ : 

T7]v  be  yvvaiKa 
ivpov  o(Ti]v  r  opeos  Kopv(l)i]v,  Kara  8'  eaTvyov  avTi]v. 
The  large  humanity  of  Homer  is  also   manifested, 
among  other  signs,  by  his  sympathy  with  high  qualities 

2    Od.   X.  112. 
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in  the  animal  creation.  There  is  no  passage  of  deeper 
pathos  in  all  his  works,  not  Andromache  with  her  child, 
not  Priam  before  Achilles,  than  that  which  recounts 
the  death  of  the  dog  Argus ^.  The  words  too  are  so 
calm  and  still,  they  seem  to  grow  faint  and  fainter, 
each  foot  of  the  verse  falls  as  if  it  were  counting  out 
the  last  respirations,  and,  in  effect,  we  witness  that  last 
slight  and  scarcely  fluttering  breath,  with  which  life  is 
yielded  up: 

" Apyov  8'  av  Kara  Molp    'ika^iv  jxiXavos  Oavaroio, 
avTiK   Ihoi'T  '08vcr7/a,  eeiKOoro)  kviavr^. 

We  may  also  trace  the  same  sympathy  in  minor 
forms.  As,  for  instance,  where  he  says  Telemachus 
went  to  the  Ithacan  assembly  not  unattended  ^ : 

/3rj  p  ijuey  et?  ayoprjv,  Tia\ap.ij  8'  e>(e  \6Xk€ov  ^yx^^t 
oiiK  olos. 

We  are  certainly  prepared  to  hear  that  some  adviser, 
either  divine  or  at  the  least  human,  some  friend  or 
faithful  servant,  was  by  his  side :  but  no — it  is  simply 
that  some  dogs  went  with  him  : 

afxa  7"(5ye  /cvj/es  irobas  apyol  'iirovTo. 

There  is  no  sign,  however,  that  Homer  attached  the 
peculiar  idea  of  beauty  to  the  race  of  dogs  in  any 
remarkable  degree.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  certain  breeds 
that  the  dog  can  be  called  by  comparison  a  beautiful 
animal.  What  he  always  commends  is  their  swiftness  ; 
and  Homer's  ideas  of  beauty  were  nowhere  more  lively 
than  in  regard  to  motion.  But  we  see  the  Poet's 
feeling  for  form  much  more  characteristically  displayed 
in  the  case  to  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 

Among  other  inferences  which  the  poems  raise  in 
respect  to  Homer  himself,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
he  was  a  great  lover  of  horses,  and  felt  their  beauty, 

'^  Od.  xvii.  327.  '•  Od.  ii.  10. 
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partially  in  colour,  much  more  in  form,  and  in  move- 
ment most  of  all. 

This  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  his 
country  and  his  race.  Both  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks 
ajipear  not  only  to  have  employed  horses  in  such  uses 
as  war,  journeys,  races,  and  agricultural  labour,  but  to 
have  given  attention  to  developing  the  breeds  and 
points  of  the  animal.  In  his  Catalogue,  Homer,  at  the 
close,  invokes  the  Muse  to  inform  him  which  were  the 
best  of  the  horses,  as  well  as  of  the  heroes,  on  the 
Greek  side.  He  constantly  uses  epithets  both  for 
Trojans  and  Greeks  connected  with  their  successful 
care  and  training  of  the  animal :  eunnrog,  euTrcoXos,  raxy- 
TTwXo?,  i7r7ro(^a/AO?. 

He  not  only  treasures  the  traditions  connected  with 
the  animal,  but  treats  them  as  a  part  of  history.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Diomed  desires  Sthenelus  to  make  sure 
of  the  horses  of  iEneas  he  carefully  proceeds  to  state, 
that  it  is  because  their  sires  were  of  the  race  that  Jupiter 
gave  to  Tros.  To  them  Anchises,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  their  owner  Laomedon,  brought  his  own  mares, 
and  so  obtained  a  progeny  of  six :  of  whom  he  kept 
four  himself,  and  gave  two  to  his  son  ^Eneas  (II.  v. 
265-73)  *^^*  ^®  might  take  them  to  Troy. 

Nay  he  goes  back  further  yet:  where,  except  in 
Homer,  should  we  find  a  tradition  like  that  of  the 
mares  of  Erichthonius,  fetched  from  a  time  five  gene- 
rations before  his  subject  ?  Their  children  had  Boreas 
for  their  sire.  Three  thousand  mothers  ranged  over  the 
plains  of  the  Troad,  and  made  their  lord  the  wealthiest 
of  men.  So  light  was  their  footstep,  that  if  they  skimmed 
the  sea  it  touched  the  tips  only  of  the  curling  foam  ; 
and  if  they  raced  over  the  cornfield,  the  ripe  ears  sus- 
tained their  tread  without  one  being  broken^'. 

c  II.  XX.  2^0-9. 
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In  other  places  Homer  describes  with  no  less  of 
sympathetic  emotion  the  vivid  and  fiery  movements  of 
the  animal.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  noble 
simile  of  the  stall-kept  horse,  whom  every  reader  seems 
to  see  as  with  proud  head  and  flowing  mane,  when  he 
feels  his  liberty,  he  scours  the  boundless  pastures. 

That  adaptation,  or  effort  at  adaptation,  of  sound  to 
sense,  which  with  poets  in  general  (always  excepting 
especially  Dante  and  Shakespeare,)  is  a  sign  that  they 
have  applied  their  whole  force  to  careful  elaboration, 
is  with  Homer  only  a  proof  of  a  fuller  and  deeper  flow 
of  his  sympathies :  wherever  we  find  it,  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  whole  heart  is  in  the  passage.  In  this  very  simile 
how  admirable  is  the  transition  from  the  fine  stationary 
verse  that  describes  the  charger's  customary  bathe, 

eico^ws  XovecrOai  evppelos  TTOTaixolo, 

to  his  rapid  and  easy  bounding  over  the  plain,  when 
every  dactyl  marks  a  spring*^; 

piixcpa  e  yovva  cpepei  \ieTa  r  yOea  Koi  voixov  tTTircov. 

For  this  adaptation  of  metre  to  sense  in  connection 
with  the  movement  of  horses,  we  may  take  another 
example.  To  describe  Agamemnon  dealing  destruction 
among  the  routed  Trojans  on  foot,  we  have  a  line  and 
a  half  of  somewhat  accelerated  but  by  no  means  very 
rapid  movement^ ; 

ws  ap^  VTT  "'ATpeibrj  'AyapLqxvovi,  ttitttg  Kapyjva 
Tpuxav  (pevyovTcav. 

But  when  he  comes  to  the  Trojan  horses  in  their  flight, 
we  have  two  lines,  dactylic  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
the  metre  will  allow,  except  in  one  half-foot ; 

TToAAot  8'  epLav\€ves  ittttol 
Ktiv  o)(jE.a  KpoTctki^ov  ava  ■nToX^p.oio  y€(f)vpas, 
ijVLoxovs  TToOeovres  aixvfjiovas. 

'■^  II.  vi.  511.  ^  II.  xi.  158. 
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Then,  coming  back  to  tlio  dead  charioteers,  lie  visibly 
slackens  again  ; 

ol  8'  iirl  year) 
KeCuTo,  yvTT€(r(nv  ttoXv  (jyiKrepoL  i)  ciKoyoidtv. 

To  exhibit  numerically  the  relative  distribution  of 
times  in  these  members  of  the  sentence,  we  have  these 
three  very  different  proportions; 

In  the  first,  13  long  syllables  to  8  short. 
In  the  second,  16  long  syllables  to  22  short. 
In  the  third,  11  long  syllables  to  10  short, 

He  has  imparted  much  of  the  same  glowing  movement 
to  the  speech,  which  in  the  Nineteenth  Iliad  is  assigned 
to  the  Immortal  horses  of  Achilles ;  though  the  sub- 
ject includes  a  reference  to  the  death  of  their  master  f. 
In  nearly  every  line,  throughout  the  passage,  that  re- 
lates to  their  own  motion,  the  number  of  dactyls  is  at 
the  maximum,  and  in  the  ten  lines  there  are  eighty-six 
short  syllables  to  sixty  long  ones ;  a  proportion,  which 
I  doubt  our  finding  elsewhere  in  Homer,  except  it  be 
among  the  similes,  to  which  Homer  seems  in  many 
eases  to  give  a  peculiarly  elastic  prosodial  movement. 

Rhesus,  king  of  the  Thracians,  who  arrives  at  Troy 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Wrath,  becomes  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  for  the  central  point  of  interest 
in  the  Doloneia,  by  virtue  chiefly  of  his  horses.  They 
are  the  most  beautiful,  says  Dolon,  and  the  largest  that 
I  have  ever  seen^  ; 

The  justice  of  this  panegyric  is  corroborated   by  the 
emphatic  expression  of  Nestor,  who  pronounces  them, 

aivoos  aKTLveacnv  iotKores  r}eA.toto" 

and   their  unparalleled  excellence  forms   the  subject 

f  11.  xix.  408-17.  S  II.  X.  437. 
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of  the  speech  of  the  old  king,  on  the  return  of  Ulysses 
and  Dioraed  to  the  camp''. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  in  elaborate  jnctures  that 
Homer  shows  his  feeling  for  horses,  but  also,  and  not 
less  markedly,  in  minor  touches.  Does  he  not  speak 
with  the  manifest  feeling  of  a  skilled  admirer  of  the 
animal,  when  he  describes  the  pair  driven  by  Eumelus, 
rapid  as  birds,  the  same  in  shade  of  colour,  the  same 
in  years,  the  same  to  a  hair's  breadth  in  height  across 
their  backs'  ? 

orpL^^as,  oterea?,  aTacpvkr)  em  vSiTov  itaas. 

Again,  we  are  met  by  the  same  feeling  which,  in  a 
bolder  flight,  made  the  horses  of  Rhesus  weep,  when 
Pandarus  falls  headlong  from  the  chariot  of  ^neas, 
and  his  arms  rattle  over  him  in  death.  The  horses, 
instead  of  plunging  or  starting  off,  with  a  finer  feeling- 
tremble  by  the  corpse'' ; 

TTaperpecrcfav  bi  ol  lttttol 
d)KVTrobss. 

We  may  trace  the  same  disposition,  under  a  lighter 
and  more  amusing  form,  in  what  had  already  passed 
between  JEneas  and  Pandarus.  Pandarus  had  excused 
himself  for  not  having  brought  a  chariot  and  horses  to 
Troy,  on  account  of  his  fears  about  finding  forage  for 
them  where  such  crowds  were  to  be  gathered  into  a 
small  space  ;  at  the  same  time  describing,  rather  boast- 
fully, his  father  Lycaon's  eleven  carriages  Mith  a  pair 
for  each.  (II.  v.  192-203.)  ^neas  replies  by  inviting 
him  into  his  chariot  when  he  will  see  what  Trojan 
horses  are  like.  Then,  he  continues,  do  you  fight,  and  I 
will  drive ;  or,  as  you  may  choose,  do  you  drive,  and  I 

h  II.  X.  544-53-  '  H-  Ji-  764-  '^  H-  V.  295. 
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will  figbt.  Pandarus  imniediately  replies,  that  iEneas 
had  better  by  all  means  be  the  driver  of  his  own  horses. 
Then  again,  Homer  will  have  the  utmost  care  taken 
of  them  ;  and,  so  to  speak,  he  looks  to  it  himself.  When 
he  describes  them  as  unemployed,  he  specifies  their 
food  ;  those  of  Achilles  during  the  Wrath  standi 

AcoToy  epe77Tojuerot  iXeoOpeTTTuv  re  crikivov. 

But  those  of  Lycaon,  which  had   remained  at  home, 

were'" 

Kpi  kevKov  epeTTToixevoi  kol  okvpas. 

To  each  he  gives  the  appropriate  provender:  to  the 
former,  in  an  encampment,  what  the  grassy  marsh  by 
its  side  afforded :  to  the  latter,  in  a  king's  palace,  the 
grain,  or  hard  food,  of  their  proper  home. 

And  so  in  the  night-adventure  of  the  Tenth  Book, 
when  Ulysses  drags  away  the  bodies  of  those  Thra- 
cians  whom  Diomed  has  slain,  it  is  to  make  a  clear 
path  for  the  horses  of  Rhesus  which  were  to  be  carried 
off,  that  they  may  not  take  fright  from  treading  on 
corpses " ; 

veKpols  apLl3aCvovT€s'  aT^Oeaaov  yap  eV  avrGtv. 

Throughout  the  chariot-race,  in  the  Twenty-third  Book, 
we  find  them  uppermost  in  the  Poet's  mind,  though 
the  drivers,  being  his  prime  heroes,  are  not  wholly 
forgotten. 

Even  as  to  colour,  of  which  Homer's  perceptions 
appear  to  have  been  so  vague,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  he  employs  it  somewhat  more  freely  with  reference 
to  horses,  than  to  other  objects  having  definite  form 
or  powers  of  locomotion. 

But  his  liveliest  conceptions  of  them  are  with  respect 
to  motion,  form,  and  feelings :  and  I  suppose  there  is 

1  II.  ii.  776.  Ill   II.  V.  T96.  »   II.  X.  489-93. 
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no  poem  like  the  Iliad  for  characteristic  touches  in  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  three. 

It  has  been  much  debated  whether  the  ancients 
generally,  and  whether  Homer  in  particular,  had  any 
distinct  idea  of  beauty  in  landscape. 

It  may  be  admitted,  even  in  respect  to  Homer,  that 
his  similes,  to  which  one  would  naturally  look  for 
proof,  less  commonly  refer  to  the  eye  than  to  other 
faculties.  They  commonly  turn  upon  sound,  motion, 
force,  or  multitude :  rarely,  in  comjjarison,  u])on  colour, 
or  even  upon  form  ;  still  more  rarely  upon  colour  or 
form  in  such  combinations  as  to  constitute  what  we 
call  the  picturesque. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  we  may  draw  the  best  materials 
of  a  demonstration  in  this  case  from  comparing  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  form  of  scenery  by  means  of  the 
outlines  of  countries,  with  his  use  of  other  epithets 
which  he  employs  to  denote  beauty. 

The  country  of  Lacedsemon  was  mountainous,  and 
it  is  hence  termed  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  and  in 
the  Catalogue,  KoiKt].    (II.  ii.  581,  Od.  iv.  i.) 

But  it  is  also  termed  by  him  epareivrj  (II.  iii.  239), 
and  this,  it  may  be  observed,  in  a  speech  of  Helen's ; 
to  whom,  v.hile  she  was  at  Troy,  the  image  of  it  in 
memory  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  from  any 
moral  association.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  refer  it 
to  the  physical  conformation  or  beauty  of  the  district. 

Next,  we  have  pretty  clear  proof  that  in  Homer's 
mind  the  epithet  eparewr]  was  one  proper  to  describe 
beauty  in  the  strictest  sense.  For  he  says  of  Helen, 
with  regard  to  her  daughter  Hermione": 

iyeu'aTo  TratS''  epareivrji', 
'Epfiiovriv,  77  etSo?  e'x^e  xpw''/'*'  'A(/),oo8tr?js. 

'>  Ofl.  iv.  13. 
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'  She  liad  a  lovely  {epareivtjv)  daughter,  endowed  with 
the  hcaiity  of  i>olden  Aphrodite.'  And  I  observe  but 
few  passages  in  Homer,  perhaps  only  one  (Od.  xxiii. 
300),  when  epareivo^  does  not  naturally  and  properly 
bear  this  sense.  A  sense  etymologically  analogous  to 
our  own  use  of  the  word  lovd?/,  which  wo  employ  to  in- 
dicate not  only  beauty,  but  a  high  degree  of  it. 

It  therefore  appears  to  be  clear  that  Homer  called 
Lacedaemon  epareivi],  because  it  was  shaped  in  moun- 
tain and  valley,  and  because  countries  so  formed  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  ajipearance  to  the  eye,  as  compared 
with  countries  of  other  forms  less  marked.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  Emathia  (II.  xiv.  225)  and  to  Scheria  (Od.  vii. 
79),  both  mountainous;  to  the  city  Ilios,  (II.  v.  210), 
which  stood  on  ground  high  and  partially  abrupt  near 
the  roots  of  Ida ;  and  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  place  of 
the  poems  associated  with  flat  lands. 

The  other  instance  which  I  shall  cite  seems  to  pre- 
sent the  argument  in  a  complete  form,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  line. 

When  describing  Ithaca  in  the  Odyssey,  Telemachus 
says  it  isP, 

alyLJ3oTos,  koL  [jlclXXov  i'a'qpaTos  'ntTro^oToio. 
Here  we  may  assume  that  by  alylf^orog,  goat-feeding,  he 
means  mountainous,  and  even  sharp  and  rocky  ;  more- 
over consequently,  in  comparison,  barren,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  agreeable  in  the  sense  of  being  profitable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  horse  is  an  animal  ill-suited  to 
range  among  rocks  ;  and  by  'nrTro^oTo?  Homer  always 
means  a  district  or  country  sufficiently  open  and  plain 
to  be  suitable  for  feeding  horses  in  numbers.  Now,  in 
saying  that  Arran  is  more  eiDjparog  than  southern  Lan- 
cashire, we  should  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of 
p  Od.  iv.  606. 
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any  reader  as  to  the  meaning ;  which  must  surely  be 
that  it  offers  more  beauty  to  the  eye.  Just  such  a 
comparison  does  Homer  make  of  the  scenery  of  Ithaca 
as  it  was  with  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  island 
had  been  flat. 

I  ought  however  to  notice  the  very  forced  interpre- 
tation of  Damm,  which  is  this :  fxaXXov  eTn^paro?,  sc. 
e'/uo'j  ^itt^ii  p'^t  imtria  mca ;  et  ad  /m-aWov  siihi7itelligit  rov 

<TOu   Apyeo?  (piXrj  juloi  ecrrt. 

Homer  was  better  versed  in  the  art  of  wedding 
words  to  thought,  than  such  an  interpretation  supposes. 
For,  according  to  it,  the  thought  of  Homer  was  this ; 
Though  you  rule  over  broad  and  open  Argos,  my  moun- 
tainous Ithaca  is  dearer  to  me,  because  it  is  my  countryl 
So  that  he  has  left  out  the  point  of  the  sentence,  with- 
out the  faintest  trace  to  guide  his  reader.  The  idea  of 
the  sentence,  w^hich  is  prolonged  through  many  verses, 
turns  entirely  on  the  difference  between  an  open  and  a 
steep  rocky  country  as  such,  and  not  in  the  least  on 
native  attachments.  And  Telemachus,  who  is  lauding 
the  richness  and  fertility  of  Argos,  and  apologizing  for 
the  barrenness  of  Ithaca,  not  ungracefully,  in  ])assing, 
throws  in,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  element  of 
beauty,  as  one  possessed  by  Ithaca,  and  as  one  which  it 
must  miss  if  it  were  flat. 

Indeed,  w^e  here  trace  the  usual  refinement  of  Homer 
in  this,  that  Telemachus  does  not  say,  True,  your  Argos 
is  rich,  but  my  Ithaca  is  picturesque :  but,  after  com- 
mending the  fertility  of  broad  Argos,  he  says,  *  In 
Ithaca  we  have  no  broad  runs*^,  and  nothing  like  a 
meadow :  it  will  feed  nothing  but  goats,  yet  it  is  more 

1  He  uses  the  phrase  bpofioi  blished  as  the  classical  woi'd  for 
evpifs.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  the  large  open  spaces  of  pastur- 
word  runs,  so  recently  re-esta-     age  in  the  regions  of  Australasia. 
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picturesque  than  if  if,  a  little  speck  of  that  kind,  were 
flat  and  open.' 

The  word  eTryparo';  is  less  frequently  used  in  Homer 
than  eparen'o? ;  but  we  have  it  in  six  places  besides  this. 
There  is  only  one  of  them  where  it  is  capable  of  meaning 
dear,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  country*".  In  an- 
other it  means  enjoyable  or  splendid,  being-  applied  to 
the  banquet  ^  In  the  other  places  it  is  a])plied  to  a 
town  on  the  Shield,  a  cavern  in  Ithaca  (twice),  and  the 
garments  put  upon  Venus  in  Cyprus;  and  in  those  four 
places  it  can  only  mean  fair  or  beautiful. 

We  are  not,  then,  justified  in  limiting  Homer's  sense 
of  natural  beauty  to  what  was  associated  with  utility^ 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  plainly  to  extend  to  beauty 
projier,  and  even  to  that  kind  of  beauty  in  nature 
which  we  of  the  present  day  most  love. 

I  have  dealt  thus  far  with  the  most  doubtful  part  of  the 
question,  and  have  ventured  to  dissent  from  Mr.Ruskin, 
whose  authority  I  admit,  and  of  whose  superior  insight, 
as  well  as  of  his  extraordinary  powers  of  expression,  I 
am  fully  conscious. 

Mr.  Ruskin  thinks"  that  'Homer  has  no  trace  of 
feeling  for  what  we  call  the  picturesque';  that  Tele- 
machus  apologizes  for  the  scenery  of  Ithaca ;  and  that 
rocks  are  never  loved  but  as  caves.  I  think  that  the 
expressions  I  have  produced  from  the  text  show  that 
these  propositions  cannot  be  sustained.  At  the  same 
time  I  admit  that  the  feeling  with  Homer  is  one  in  the 
bud  only:  as,  indeed,  until  within  a  very  few  generations, 
it  has  lain  undeveloped  among  ourselves.     Homer  may 

•■  II.  xxii.  121.  Cambrklge  Essaj's,  1856.  p.  126. 
s  II.  ix.  228.  ^  Ruskin's   Modern  Painters, 

'  See  Mr.  Cope's  Essay  on  the  part  iv.  chap.  xiil.  pp.  189-92. 
Picturesque  among  the  Greeks  , 
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have  been  the  father  of  this  sentiment  for  his  nation, 
as  he  was  of  so  much  besides.  But  the  plant  did  uot 
grow  up  kindly  among  those  ^yho  followed  him. 

I  assent  entirely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  said  respecting  his  sense  of  orderly  beauty 
in  common  nature.  The  garden  of  Alcinous  is  truly 
Dutch  in  its  quadrangular  conceptions  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  Poet  means  us  to  regard  it  as  truly  beautiful^. 
Symmetry,  serenity,  regularity,  adopted  from  the  forms 
of  living  beauty  which  were  before  him,  enter  largely 
into  Homer's  conceptions  of  one  form,  at  least,  of  in- 
animate beauty. 

The  scenery  of  the  cave  of  Calypso >'  is  less  restrained 
in  its  cast,  than  is  the  garden  in  Scheria ;  but  even 
here  Homer  introduces  four  fountains,  which  compose 
a  regular  figure,  and  are  evidently  meant  to  supply 
an  element  of  form  which  was  required  by  the  fashion- 
able standard. 

Another  element  of  landscape,  as  we  understand  it, 
is,  that  the  natural  objects  which  it  re])resents  should 
be  in  rather  extensive  combination  ;  and  our  established 
traditions  would  also  require  that  the  view  of  them 
should  be  modified  by  the  rendering  of  the  atmosphere, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  scale  of  distances. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  instances  of  extended  land- 
scape in  Homer.  But  I  think  that  we  have  at  least 
one,  in  the  famed  simile,  where  he  compares  the  Tro- 
jan watchfires  on  the  plain  to  the  calm  night,  which 
by  the  light  of  moon  and  stars  exhibits  a  breadth  of 
prospect  to  the  rejoicing  shepherd's  eye.  Here  are  cer- 
tainly tranquillity  and  order ;  but  with  them  we  seem 
also  to  have  both  extent  and  atmosphere ;  to  which 
even  bold  and  even  broken  outline  must  be  added  by 
^  Od.  vii.  112-32.  y  Od.  V.  63-75. 
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those  who,  like  myself,  are  not  prepared  to  surrender  to 
the  destroying  ol3e\o9  the  line*^ 

€K  T  ^(f)av€v  TTCLcrai  aKOTTLal,  Kol  TTpcooves  CLKpOl. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  Homer's  early  date, 
and  the  very  late  development  among  the  moderns  of 
a  taste  for  scenery  of  the  j)icturesque  and  romantic 
order,  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  entitled  even  at 
first  sight  to  challenge  him  as  inferior  to  any  modern 
of  analogous  date  in  this  province.  Yet  we  may  fairly 
pronounce  that  he  is  inferior  to  himself;  that  is  to  say, 
he  appears  to  have  a  sense  of  beauty,  in  the  region  of 
inanimate  nature,  certainly  less  keen  in  proportion  than 
that,  with  which  he  looked  upon  the  animated  creation. 

What  is  deficient  in  him  with  respect  to  landscape 
may  however,  in  all  likelihood,  be  more  justly  referred 
to  positive  than  to  negative  causes. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  disposition  to 
appreciate  still  nature,  especially  in  large  and  elaborated 
combinations,  may  not  in  part  depend  upon  conditions 
that  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  age  of  Homer.  I 
should  say,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  that  we 
of  this  generation  take  landscai)e  medicinally.  Human 
life  grows  with  the  course  of  ages ;  and,  especially  in 
our  age,  it  has  grown  to  be  excited  and  hurried.  But 
nature  has  a  reacting  tendency  towards  repose  ;  and, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  grosser  stimulants,  it  seems  to 
be  their  soothing  power  which  most  helps  to  recom- 
mend them.  Besides  the  fact,  however,  that  we  have 
wants  which  the  Greeks  had  not,  this  subject  may  be 
regarded  in  a  broader  view. 

The  mind  of  Homer  and  the  mind  of  his  age  were 
not  addicted  even  to  contemplation,  far  less  to  intro- 
spection. Of  ideas  properly  subjective  there  are  very 
z  11.  viii.  557. 
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few  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  poems.  We  have 
one  such  furnished  by  the  passage  where  he  equates 
thought  to  a  wing,  in  a  simile  for  the  swift  ships  of  the 
Phseacians, 

cocret  TTTepov  rje  vorjixa. 

And  another,  the  most  remarkable  that  he  supplies, 
when  in  more  detail  he  uses  the  motion  of  a  thouglit 
for  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  flight  of  Juno^. 

Even  when  it  became  speculative,  the  Greek  mind  did 
not  give  a  subjective  turn  to  its  speculations.  It  was 
])robablv  Christianity  which,  by  the  stimulus  it  applied 
to  the  general  conscience,  first  gave  mankind  the  intro- 
spective habit  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  mixed  causes  may 
often  render  the  tendency  excessive  and  morbid.  But 
the  tendency  of  the  heroic  age,  standing  at  its  maximum 
in  Homer,  \vas  to  pour  life  outward,  nay  almost  to  force 
it  into  every  thing.  The  fountain  from  within  overflowed  ; 
and  its  surplus  went  to  make  inanimate  nature  breathe. 
The  profuse  and  easy  fertility  of  Homer  in  simile  surely 
of  itself  demonstrates  a  wonderful  observation  and  ap- 
preciation of  nature  ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked,  these 
similes  are  very  rarely  indeed  still  similes.  Tliey  de- 
light in  sound,  in  multitude,  above  all  in  motion.  The 
automatic  chairs  of  Vulcan,  the  living  theatre  of  the 
Shield  of  Achilles,  that  oldest  mirror  of  our  world,  the 
bounding  armour  of  the  same  hero,  what  are  all  these 
but  the  proofs  of  that  redundant  energy  of  life,  whose 
first  resistless  impulse  it  was  to  carry  the  vital  fire 
of  Prometheus  into  every  object  that  it  encountered, 
and  which,  not  yet  having  felt  the  palsying  touch  of 
exhaustion,  lay  under  no  necessity  of  curative  provisions 
for  repose  ?  Therefore,  while  admitting  the  defect  of 
Homer  with  res])ect  to  colour,  and  admitting  also  that 

^   II.  XV.  80. 
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landscape  (if  we  are  to  understand  by  it  the  elaborate 
combination  of  natural  objects  reaching-  over  consider- 
able distances)  is  a  great  addition  to  the  enjoyment 
and  wealth  of  mankind,  I  thiidc  the  ca])ital  cxjilanation 
of  the  question  raised  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  want 
of  any  space,  or  of  any  faculty,  in  the  mind  of  Homer, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  space  and  the  faculties  were 
all  occupied  with  more  active  and  vivifying  functions; 
that  the  beautiful  forms  in  nature,  which  we  see  as 
beautiful  forms  only,  were  to  him  the  hem  of  the 
garments,  as  it  were,  of  that  life  with  which  all  nature 
teemed.  Accordingly,  the  general  rule  of  the  poems  is, 
that  where  we  should  be  passive,  he  is  active  ;  that  which 
we  think  it  much  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  he  is 
ever  at  work,  with  a  bolder  energy  and  a  keener 
pleasure,  to  vivify.  We  deal  w4th  external  nature,  as 
it  were  unrifled ;  he  saw  in  it  only  the  residue  which 
remained  to  it,  after  it  had  at  every  point  thrown  off 
its  cream  in  supernatural  formations.  His  uplifting  and 
vitalizing  process  is  everywhere  at  work.  Animate 
nature  is  raised  even  to  divinity  ;  and  inanimate  nature 
is  borne  upward  into  life. 

If,  then.  Homer  sees  less  in  the  mere  sensible  forms 
of  natural  objects  than  we  do,  it  probably  is  in  a  great 
degree  because  the  genius  of  his  people  and  his  own 
genius  had  taught  him  to  invest  them  with  a  soul,  which 
drew  up  into  itself  the  best  of  their  attractions.  Mr. 
Ruskin  most  justly  tells  us,  with  reference  to  the  sea, 
that  he  cuts  off  from  the  material  object  the  sense  of 
something  living,  and  fashions  it  into  a  great  abstract 
image  of  a  sea-power*^.  Yet  it  is  not,  I  think,  quite  true, 
that  the  Poet  leaves  in  the  watery  mass  no  element  of 
life.     On  the  contrary,  I  should  say  the  key  to   his 

b  Modern  Painters,  part  iv.  eli.  xiii.  p.  174. 
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whole  treatment  of  external  nature  is  to  be  found  in 
this  one  proposition  :  wheresoever  we  look  for  figure, 
he  looks  for  life.  His  waves  (as  well  as  his  fire)  when 
they  are  stirred  S  shout,  in  the  very  word  {la-^eiv)  that 
he  gives  to  the  Assembly  of  Achaeans  :  when  they 
break  in  foam,  they  put  on  the  plume  of  the  warrior's 
helmet^  {Kopua-crea-Oai)  :  when  their  lord  drives  over 
them,  they  open  wide  for  joy^:  and  when  he  strides 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  they,  too,  boil  upon  the  shore,  in 
an  irrepressible  sympathy  with  his  effort  and  emotion  ^. 

c  II.  xxiii.  216.    i.  482.  d  XI.  iv.  424. 

e   Trj6o(Tvvr)  Se  daXacra-a  8u(TTaT0,  II.  xiii.  29.  ^  II.  xiv.  392. 


SECT.  TTT. 

Homer'' s  perceptions  and  use  of  Number. 

While  the  faculties  of  Homer  were  in  many  re- 
spects both  intense  and  refined  in  their  action,  beyond 
all  ordinary,  perhaps  we  might  say  beyond  all  modern, 
examples,  there  were  other  points  in  which  they  bear 
the  marks  of  having-  been  less  developed  than  is  now 
common  even  among  the  mass  of  many  civilized  nations. 
In  the  power  of  abstraction  and  distinct  introspective 
contemplation,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  inferior 
to  the  generality  of  educated  men  in  the  present  day. 
In  some  other  lower  faculties,  he  is  probably  excelled  by 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  this  country,  nay  even 
by  many  of  the  children  in  its  schools.  I  venture  to 
specify,  as  examples  of  the  last-named  proposition,  the 
faculties  of  number,  and  of  colour.  It  may  be  true  of 
one  or  both  of  these,  that  a  certain  indistinctness  in  the 
])erce})tioii  of  them  is  incidental  everywhere  to  the  early 
stages  of  society.  But  yet  it  is  surprising  to  find  it 
wdiere,  as  with  Homer,  it  accompanies  a  remarkable 
quickness  and  maturity  not  only  of  great  mental  powers, 
but  of  certain  other  perceptions  more  akin  to  number 
and  colour,  such  as  those  of  motion,  of  sound,  and  of 
form.  But  let  us  proceed  to  examine,  in  the  first  place, 
the  former  of  these  two  subjects. 

It  may  be  observed  at  the  outset,  that  probably  none 
of  us  are  aware  to  how  great  an  extent  our  aptitudes 
with  respect  to  these  matters  are  traditionary,  and  de- 
pendent therefore   not   upon  ourselves,  but  upon  the 
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acquisition^  made  by  the  bunian  race  before  our  birth, 
and  upon  the  degree  in  which  those  acquisitions  have 
circulated,  and  have  been  as  it  were  filtered  through  and 
through  the  community,  so  as  to  take  their  place  among 
the  elementary  ideas,  impressions,  and  habits  of  the  po- 
pulation. For  such  parts  of  human  knowledge,  as  have 
attained  to  this  position,  are  usually  gained  by  each 
successive  veneration  through  the  medium  of  that  in- 
sensible  training,  which  begins  from  the  very  earliest 
infancy,  and  which  precedes  by  a  great  interval  all  the 
systematic,  and  even  all  the  conscious,  processes  of  edu- 
cation. Nor  am  T  for  one  prepared  by  any  means  to  deny 
that  there  may  be  an  actual  'traducianism'  in  the  case : 
on  the  contrary,  in  full  consistency  with  the  teaching 
of  experience,  we  may  believe  that  the  acquired  apti- 
tudes of  one  generation  may  become,  in  a  greater  or 
a  less  degree,  the  inherited  and  inborn  aptitudes  of 
another. 

We  must,  therefore,  reckon  upon  finding  a  set  of 
marked  diiferences  in  the  relative  degrees  of  advance- 
ment among  different  human  faculties  in  different  stages 
of  society,  which  shall  be  simply  referable  to  the  source 
now  pointed  out,  and  distinct  altogether  from  such  vari- 
ations as  are  referable  to  other  causes.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  admit  this  to  be  true  in  general :  but  the  question, 
whether  in  the  case  before  us  it  applies  to  number  and 
colour,  can  of  course  only  be  decided  by  an  examination 
of  the  Homeric  text. 

Yet,  before  we  entei*  upon  this  examination,  let  us  en- 
deavour to  throw  some  further  light  upon  the  general 
aspect  of  the  proposition,  which  has  just  been  laid  down. 

Of  all  visible  things,  colour  is  to  our  English  eye  the 
most  striking.  Of  all  ideas,  as  conceived  by  the  English 
mind,  number  appears  to  be  the  most  rigidly  definite, 
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SO  tliat  we  adopt  it  as  a  standard  for  reducing  all  other 
things  to  definitencss  ;  as  when  we  say  that  this  field 
or  this  house  is  five,  ten,  or  twenty  tinies  as  large  as 
that.  Our  merchants,  aiid  even  our  schoolchildren,  are 
good  calculators.  So  that  there  is  a  sense  of  something 
strikingly  paradoxical,  to  us  in  particular,  when  we 
speak  of  Homer  as  having  had  only  indeterminate  ideas 
of  these  subjects. 

There  are  however  two  practical  instances,  which 
may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  position,  that  number  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  as  matter  of  course  definitely  conceived 
in  the  mind.  One  of  these  is  the  case  of  very  young 
children.  To  them  the  very  lowest  numbers  are  soon 
intelligible,  but  all  beyond  the  lowest  are  not  so,  and  only 
present  a  vague  sense  of  multitude,  that  cannot  be  severed 
into  its  component  parts.  The  distinctive  mark  of  a  clear 
arithmetical  conception  is,  that  tlie  mind  at  one  and  the 
same  time  embraces  the  two  ideas,  first  of  the  aggre- 
gate, secondly  of  each  one  of  the  units  which  make  it 
up.  This  double  operation  of  the  brain  becomes  more 
arduous,  as  we  ascend  higher  in  the  scale.  I  have 
heard  a  child,  put  to  count  beads  or  something  of  the 
sort,  reckon  them  thus:  'One,  two,  three,  four,  a  hun- 
dred.' The  first  words  ex])ress  his  ideas,  the  last  one 
his  despair.  Up  to  four,  his  mind  could  contain  the 
joint  ideas  of  unity  and  of  severalty,  but  not  beyond ; 
so  he  then  passed  to  an  expression  wholly  general,  and 
meant  to  express  a  sense  like  that  of  the  word  multi- 
tude. 

But  though  the  transition  from  number  definitely  con- 
ceived to  number  without  bounds  is  like  launching  into 
a  sea,  yet  the  conception  of  multitude  itself  is  in  one 
sense  susceptible  of  degree.  We  may  have  the  idea  of 
a  limited,  or  of  an  unbounded,  multitude.     The  essen- 
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tial  distinction  of  tlie  first  is,  that  it  might  possibly  be 
counted  ;  the  notion  of  the  second  is,  that  it  is  wholly 
beyond  the  power  of  numeration  to  overtake.  Probably 
even  the  child,  to  whom  the  word  'hundred'  expressed 
an  indefinite  idea,  would  have  been  faintly  sensible  of 
a  difference  in  degree  between  'hundred'  and  'million,' 
and  would  have  known  that  the  latter  expressed  some- 
thing larger  than  the  former.  The  circumscribing  out- 
line of  the  idea  ap])rehended  is  loose,  but  still  there  is 
such  an  outline.  The  clearness  of  the  double  conception 
is  indeed  effaced  ;  the  whole  only,  and  not  the  whole 
together  with  each  part,  is  contemplated  by  the  mind  ; 
but  still  there  is  a  certain  clouded  sense  of  a  real  differ- 
ence in  magnitude,  as  between  one  such  whole  and 
another. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  second  of  the  two  illustra- 
tions, to  which  reference  has  been  made.  That  loss  of 
definiteness  in  the  conception  of  number,  which  the 
child  in  our  day  suffers  before  he  has  counted  over  his 
fingers, the  grown  man  suffers  also, though  at  a  point  com- 
monly much  higher  in  the  scale.  What  point  that  may 
be,  depends  very  much  upon  the  particular  habits  and 
aptitudes  of  the  individual.  A  student  in  a  library  of  a 
thousand  volumes,  an  officer  before  his  regiment  of  a 
thousand  men  upon  parade,  may  have  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  the  units  as  well  as  of  the  totals ;  but  when  we 
come  to  a  thousand  times  a  thousand,  or  a  thousand 
times  a  million,  all  view  of  the  units,  for  most  men, 
probably  for  every  man,  is  lost :  the  million  for  the 
grown  man  is  in  a  great  degree  like  the  hundred  for 
the  child.  The  numerical  term  has  now  become  essen- 
tially a  symbol ;  not  only  as  every  word  is  by  its  es- 
sence a  symbol  in  reference  to  the  idea  it  immediately 
denotes ;   but,  in  a  further  sense,  it  is  a  symbol  of  a 
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symbol,  for  tliat  idea  which  it  denotes,  is  itself  symbol- 
ical :  it  is  a  conventional  representation  of  a  certain 
vast  number  of  units,  far  too  great  to  be  individually 
contemijlated  and  ap})reliended.  As  we  rise  higher 
still  from  millions,  say  for  example,  into  the  class  of 
billions,  the  vagueness  increases.  The  million  is  now 
become  a  sort  of  new  unit,  and  the  relation  of  two 
millions  to  one  million,  is  thus  pretty  clearly  ai)pre- 
hended  as  being  double  ;  but  this  too  becomes  obscured 
as  we  mount,  and  even  (for  example)  the  relation  of 
quantity  between  ten  bilHons  of  wheat-corns,  and  an 
hundred  billions  of  the  same,  is  far  less  determinately 
conveyed  to  the  mind,  than  the  relation  between  ten 
wheat-corns  and  one.  At  this  high  level,  the  nouns  of 
number  approximate  to  the  indefinite  character  of  the 
class  of  algebraic  symbols  called  known  quantities. 

In  proportion  as  our  concej)tion  of  numbers  is  definite, 
the  idea  of  them,  instead  of  being  suited  for  an  address 
to  the  imagination,  remains  unsuited  for  poetic  handling, 
and  thrives  within  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  only. 
But  when  v.e  pass  beyond  the  scale  of  determinate  into 
that  of  practically  indeterminate  amounts,  then  the 
use  of  numbers  becomes  highly  poetical.  I  would  quote, 
as  a  very  noble  example  of  this  use  of  number,  a  verse 
in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John.  '  And  J  beheld,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne, 
and  the  beasts  and  the  elders  :  and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands^.'  As  a  proof  of  the  power  of  this  fine  pas- 
sage, I  w^ould  observe,  that  the  descent  from  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  to  thousands  of  thousands, 
though  it  is  in  fact  numerically  very  great,  has  none  of 
the  chilling  effect  of  anticlimax,  because  these  numbers 
a  Eev.  V.  II. 
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are  not  arithmetically  conceived,  and  the  last  member 
of  the  sentence  is  simply,  so  to  speak,  the  trail  of  light 
which  the  former  draws  behind  it. 

Now  we  must  keep  clearly  before  our  minds  the  idea, 
that  this  poetical  and  figurative  use  of  number  among 
the  Greeks  at  least  preceded  what  I  may  call  its  cal- 
culative  use.  We  shall  find  in  Homer  nothing  that 
can  strictly  be  called  calculation.  He  repeatedly  gives 
us  what  may  be  termed  the  factors  of  a  sum  in  multipli- 
cation ;  but  he  never  even  partially  combines  them,  even 
as  they  are  combined  for  example  in  Cowper's  ballad, 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  convenience  which 
we  find  in  using  number  as  a  measure  of  quantity,  and 
as  a  means  of  comparing  things  of  every  species  in 
their  own  kind.  But  we  never  meet  with  this  use  of 
it  in  Homer.  He  has  not  even  the  words  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  say,  '  This  house  is  five  times  as  large  as 
that.'  ]f  he  had  the  idea  to  exjn-ess,  he  would  say.  Five 
houses,  each  as  large  as  that,  would  hardly  be  equal  to 
this.  The  word  rph  may  be  called  an  adverb  of  multi- 
plication ;  but  it  is  never  used  for  these  comjiarisons.  In- 
deed, Damm  observes,  that  in  a  large  majority  of  in- 
stances it  signifies  an  indefinite  number,  not  a  precise 
one.  TerpaKi^  is  found  only  once,  and  in  a  sense  wholly 
indeterminate:  the  passage  is'^  rpia-fxaKape^  Aavaoii  koL 
rerpuKi?.  IlevTaKig  does  not  even  exist.  Ajax  lifts  a 
stone,  not  '  twice  as  large  as  a  mortal  of  to-day  could 
raise',  but  so  large  that  it  would  require  two  such  mor- 
tals to  raise  it.    All  Homer's  numerical  expressions  are 

b  Od.  V.  106. 
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in  the  most  elementary  forms;  such  forms,  as  arc  with- 
out composition,  and  refuse  all  further  analysis. 

His  use  of  number  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
simple  addition:  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  higher 
numbers  which  we  find  in  the  poems,  were  figurative  and 
most  vaguely  conceived.  If  we  are  able  to  make  good 
the  proof  of  these  propositions  from  the  Homeric  text, 
we  shall  then  be  well  able  to  understand  the  manner 
in  which  Numeration,  or  the  science  of  number,  is 
spoken  of  by  the  Greeks  of  the  historic  age  as  a  mar- 
vellous invention.  It  ap])ears  in  jEschylus,  as  among  the 
very  greatest  of  the  discoveries  of  Prometheus *-" : 

e^evpov  avTols' 

he  goes  on  to  add, 

ypaixiJ.droiv  re  avvdiaeis. 

So  that  the  use  of  numbers  by  rule  was  to  the  Greek 
mind  as  much  a  discovery  as  the  letters  of  the  alj)liabet, 
and  is  even  described  here  as  a  greater  one  :  much  as  in 
later  times  men  have  viewed  the  use  of  logarithms,  or 
of  the  method  of  fluxions  or  the  calculus.  In  full  con- 
formity with  this  are  the  superlative  terms,  in  which 
Plato  speaks  of  number.  Number,  in  fact,  seems  to  be 
exhibited  in  great  part  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  as  if  it 
had  actually  been  the  guide  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
progress  towards  realizing  all  the  great  and  cardinal 
ideas  of  order,  measure,  ])roportion,  and  relation. 

Up  to  what  point  human  intelligence,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  was  able  to  push  the  process  of  simple  ad- 
dition, we  do  not  precisely  know.  It  is  not,  however, 
hastily  to  be  assumed  that,  in  any  one  of  his  faculties. 
Homer  was  behind  his  age ;   and  it  is  safer  to  believe 

c  ^sch.  Prom.  V.  468.  see  also  Soph.  Naupl.  Fragm.  v. 
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that  the  poems,  even  in  these  points,  represent  it  advan- 
tageously. Now,  in  one  place  at  least,  we  have  a  primi- 
tive account  of  a  process  of  addition.  The  passage  is  in 
the  Fourth  Odyssey,  where  INIenelaus  relates,  how  Pro- 
teus counted  upon  his  fingers  the  number  of  his  seals  **. 
That  it  was  a  certain  particular  number  is  obvious, 
because  when  four  of  them  had  been  killed  by  Eidothee, 
their  skins  were  put  upon  Menelaus  and  his  three  com- 
rades, and  the  four  Greeks  were  then  counted  into  the 
herd,  so  that  the  word  apiO/uLos  here  evidently  means  a  de- 
finite total.  This  addition  by  Proteus,  however,  was  not 
addition  in  the  proper  arithmetical  sense,  and  would  be 
more  properly  called  enumeration  :  it  was  probably 
effected  simply  by  adding  each  unit  singly,  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  others,  with  the  aid  of  the  fingers, 
(proved  through  the  word  TrefXTraa-crerai,)  but  not  by  the 
aid  of  any  scale  or  combination  of  units,  either  decimal 
or  quinal.  In  the  word  SeKccs  we  have,  indeed,  the  first  step 
towards  a  decimal  scale ;  but  we  have  not  even  that  in 
the  case  of  the  number  five,  there  being  no  Trej/ra?  or 
TrefjLTrrd?.  The  meaning  of  -Tre/jLTrao-a-erai  evidently  is, 
not  that  he  arranged  the  numeration  in  fives,  but  that, 
by  means  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  employed  upon 
those  of  the  other,  he  assisted  the  process  of  simple 
enumeration. 

Homer's  highest  numeral  is  /j.vpioi.  He  describes 
the  jNIyrmidons  as  being  invpioi  ^,  though,  if  we  assume  a 
mean  strength  of  about  eighty-five  for  their  crews,  the 
force  would  but  little  have  exceeded  four  thousand : 
and  at  the  ma^inmm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  for 
each  ship,  it  would  only  come  to  six  thousand.  Again, 
Homer  uses  the  expression  ij.vpia  IjSt],  to  denote  a 
person  of  instructed  and  accomplished  mind§^. 

^  Od.  iv.  412,  451.  f  II.  xxiii.  29.  .U'  Od.  ii.  16. 
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Next  to  the  juvpia,  the  highest  numerals  employed  in 
the  poems  are  those  contained  in  the  passage  where  the 
Poet  says  that  the  howl  of  Mars,  on  being  wounded  by 
Diomed,  was  as  loud  as  the  shout  of  an  army  of  nine 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  men*^ : 

ocrcrov  t  evi/eaxiXot  kiiiaypv  r\  h^Kayjikoi 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  expressions  are  purely  poetical 
and  figurative.  For  he  never  comes  near  the  use  of 
such  high  numbers  elsewhere ;  and  yet  it  obviously  lay 
in  his  path  to  use  these,  and  higher  numbers  still,  when 
he  was  describing  the  strength  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan 
armies. 

The  highest  Homeric  number,  after  those  which  have 
been  named,  is  found  in  the  three  thousand  horses  of 
Erichthonius.  This  we  must  also  consider  poetical, 
because  it  is  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  the 
poems,  and  in  some  degree  likewise  because  of  the  ob- 
vious unlikelihood  of  his  having  possessed  that  particular 
number  of  mares ^ 

Only  thrice,  besides  the  instances  already  quoted,  does 
Homer  use  the  fourth  power  of  numbers ;  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  single  thousand.  A  thousand  measures  of 
wine  were  sent  by  Euneos  as  a  present  to  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  A  thousand  watch-fires  were  kindled 
by  the  Trojans  on  the  plain.  Iphidamas,  having  given 
an  hundred  oxen  in  order  to  obtain  his  wife,  then 
promised  a  thousand  goats  and  sheep  out  of  his  count- 
less herds  ^.  In  all  these  three  cases,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  word  thousand  is  not  roughly 
and  loosely  used  as  a  round  number.  The  combination 
of  the  thousand  sheep  and  goats  with  the    hundred 

h  II.  V.  860.  '  II.  xxi.  251. 
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oxen,  immediately  awakens  the  recollection  that  even 
the  Homeric  hecatomb,  though  meaning  etymologically 
an  hundred  oxen,  practically  meant  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  only  what  we  should  call  a  lot  or  batch  of  oxen. 
Again,  it  is  so  obviously  improbable  that  the  Trojans 
should  in  an  hurried  bivouac  have  lighted  just  a  thou- 
sand fires,  and  placed  just  fifty  men  by  each,  that  we 
may  take  this  passage  as  plainly  figurative,  and  as  con- 
veying no  more  than  a  very  rude  approximation,  of  such 
a  kind  as  would  be  inadmissible  where  the  practice  of 
calculation  is  familiar.  It  is  then  most  likely,  that  in  the 
remaining  one  of  the  three  passages,  the  Poet  means  only 
to  convey  that  a  large  and  liberal  present  of  wine  was 
sent  by  Euneus,  as  the  consideration  for  his  being  allowed 
to  trade  with  the  army.  There  is  certainly  more  of  ap- 
proximation to  a  definite  use  of  the  single  thousand, 
than  of  the  three,  the  nine,  or  the  ten :  but  this  differ- 
ence in  definiteness  is  in  reality  a  main  point  in  the 
evidence.  Most  of  all  does  this  become  palpable,  when 
we  consider  how  strange  is  in  itself  the  omission  to 
state  the  numbers  of  the  combatants  on  either  side  of 
this  great  struggle :  an  omission  so  strange,  of  what 
would  be  to  ourselves  a  fact  of  such  elementary  and 
primary  interest,  that  we  can  hardly  account  for  it  other- 
wise than  by  the  admission,  that  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
Homeric  age  the  totals  of  the  armies,  even  if  the  Poet 
himself  could  have  reckoned  them,  would  have  been 
unintelligible. 

Among  all  the  numbers  found  in  Homer,  the  highest 
which  he  appears  to  use  with  a  clearly  determinate 
meaning,  is  that  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  fat 
hogs  under  the  care  of  Eumseus  in  Ithaca'; 

01  be  TptrjKocTLoi  re  Koi  k^r\KOVTa  iriXovTo. 
I  Od.  xiv.  20. 
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The  reason  for  considering-  this  number  as  having  a 
pretty  definite  sense  in  the  Poet's  mind  (quite  a  differ- 
ent matter,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  from  the  question 
•whether  the  circumstance  is  meant  to  be  taken  as 
historical)  is,  that  it  stands  in  evident  association  witli 
the  number  of  days,  as  it  was  probably  then  reckoned, 
in  the  year.  It  seems  plain  that  he  meant  to  describe 
the  whole  circle  of  the  year,  where  he  says,  that  for 
each  of  the  days  and  nights  which  Jupiter  has  given, 
or,  in  his  own  words"', 

oaaai  yap  iWKTes  re  Kal  rjixepau  e/c  Ato's  eicrw, 

the  greedy  Suitors  are  not  contented  with  the  slaughter 
of  one  animal,  or  even  of  two.  Eumaeus  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  wealth  of  Ulysses  in  live  stock,  both 
within  the  isle  and  on  the  mainland,  from  whence  the 
animals  were  supplied :  and  adds,  that  from  the  Ithacan 
store  a  goatherd  took  down  daily  a  fat  goat,  while  he 
himself  as  often  sent  down  a  fat  hog.  1  have  dw^elt 
thus  particularly  on  the  detail  of  this  case,  because  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  number  of  the  hogs  and  the  days  of  the 
year,  that  for  once,  at  all  events,  the  Poet  intended  to 
speak,  though  somewhat  at  random,  yet  in  a  degree 
arithmetically,  and  that  of  so  high  a  number  as  360. 

There  are  other  cases  of  lower  numbers  in  different 
parts  of  the  poems,  where  it  may  be  argued,  with  vary- 
ing measures  of  probability,  that  Homer  had  a  similar 
intention. 

The  word  eKaro/mlBi],  without  doubt,  affords  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  vagueness  in  the  ideas  of  the  heroic  age 
with  respect  to  number :  and  this  vagueness  extends, 
yet   apparently  in  varying  degrees,  to   the   adjective 

»  Od.  xiy.  93. 
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eKaro JUL ^0109.  I  have  elsewhere"  referred  to  adjectives  of 
this  formation  as  indicative  of  the  fact,  that  for  those 
generations  of  mankind  oxen  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted a  measure  of  value  ;  and  this  fact  certainly  in- 
volves an  aim  at  numerical  exactitude.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, on  general  grounds  far  from  improbable,  that  the 
business  of  exchange  may  have  been  the  original  guide 
of  our  race  into  the  art,  and  thus  into  the  science,  of 
arithmetic. 

In  the  description  of  the  Shield  of  Minerva,  which 
had  an  hundred  golden  drops  or  tassels,  we  are  told 
that  each  of  them  was  eKarojULJSoio^,  or  worth  an  hun- 
dred oxen.  This  use  of  the  word  must  be  regarded  as 
strongly  charged  with  figure.  Minerva  was  arming  to 
mingle  among  men  upon  the  plain  of  Troy  °,  and  it  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  Poet  would  represent  her  in 
dimensions  utterly  inordinate.  He  judiciously  reserves 
this  license  of  exaggeration  without  bounds  for  scenes 
where  he  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  relations  properly 
human,  as  for  example,  the  Theomachy  and  the  Under- 
world. Now  we  may  venture  to  take  the  Homeric 
value  of  an  ox  before  Troy  at  half  an  ounce  of  gold. 
In  the  prizes  of  the  wrestling  match,  where  a  tripod 
w^as  worth  twelve  oxen,  a  highly  skilled  woman  (TroXXa 
S'  eirla-raTo  epya)  was  worth  fourP,  Two  ounces  of  gold 
would  be  a  low  price  for  such  a  person  in  almost  any  age. 
According  to  this  computation,  each  drop  on  the  -^Egis 
of  Minerva  would  weigh  fifty  ounces  :  the  whole  would 
weigh  above  300  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  if  we  were  to  as- 
sume the  purely  ornamental  fringe  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  to  w'eigh  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole,  the  Mg'is 
itself  would  weigh  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half.  Prima 
facie,  this  is  susceptible  of  explanation  in  either  of  two 

n  Agore,  p.  82.  °  II.  ii.  450.  P  II.  xxiii.  703,  5. 
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ways :  the  one,  that  the  numbers  are  used  poetically  and 
not  arithmetically ;  the  other,  that  of  sheer  intentional 
exaggeration  in  bulk.  The  rules  of  the  Poet,  as  they  are 
elsewhere  applied,  oblige  us  to  reject  the  latter  solution, 
and  consequently  throw  us  back  upon  the  former. 

Again,  we  are  told  that,  when  Diomed  obtained  the 
exchange  of  arms  from  Glaucus,  he  gave  a  suit  of 
copper,  and  obtained  in  return  a  suit  of  gilt^ ; 

)(pwea  yjakKiioiv,  kKaTo^x^oi  kw^ajioiatv. 

He^e  there  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  metaphorical 
and  the  arithmetical  use.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
singular  that  he  should  have  chosen  numbers  which 
require  the  aid  of  a  fraction  to  express  their  relation 
to  one  another.  He  could  certainly  not  have  meant  to 
say  that  the  values  of  the  two  suits  were  precisely  as 
loo  :  9,  or  as  ii-i^:  i.  And  yet,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
could  scarcely  use  the  term  evvea/BoIa,  except  with  re- 
ference to  the  known  and  usual  value  of  a  suit  of 
armour,  while  the  eKarofx^ola,  from  its  use  in  other 
places,  must  be  suspected  of  having  no  more  than  a 
merely  indeterminate  force. 

With  this  fractional  relation  of  100  :  9,  may  be  com- 
pared the  arrangement  at  the  feast  in  Pylos,  where 
each  division  of  five  hundred  persons  was  supplied 
with  nine  oxen.  These  numbers,  however,  are  pro- 
bably less  vague  than  in  some  other  cases  :  for  the 
provision  stated,  though  large,  is  not  beyond  what  a 
rude  plenty  might  suggest  on  a  great  public  occasion. 

Again,  Lycaon,  when  captured  for  the  second  time 
by  Achilles,  reminds  that  hero  of  what  he  had  fetched 
or  been  worth  to  him  on  the  former  occasion  ^ :  eKarofx- 
^oiov  (5e  roi  ^]\(pov.  Here  we  have  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  figurative  use  of  number.  Had  the  young  prince 
q  II.  vi.  236.  ■■  II.  xxi.  79. 
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been  ransomed  by  Priam,  a  great  price,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  given.  But  Achilles  sold  him  into 
Lemnos,  avevOeu  ayoov  Trarpo^  re  (piXcov  re :  and  to  the 
Lemnians  he  could  hardly  have  value  but  as  a  labourer, 
although  indeed  it  chanced  that  he  was  afterwards  re- 
deemed, by  a  ^eivog  of  Priam  *,  at  a  high  price.  We  can- 
not, then,  SLi]  pose  that  he  had  brought  any  such  return 
as  would  be  represented  by  a  full  hundred  of  oxen. 

The  evidence  thus  far,  I  think,  tends  powerfully  to 
support  the  hypothesis,  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
vagueness  in  Homer's  general  use  of  numbers,  unless 
indeed  as  to  very  low  ones,  which  cannot  be  explained 
otherwise  than  as  metaphorical  or  purely  poetical :  and 
that  his  mind  never  had  before  it  any  of  those  pro- 
cesses, simple  as  they  are  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
them,  of  multiplication,  subtraction,  or  division. 

I  admit  it  to  be  possible,  that  his  manner  of  treating 
number  may  have  been  owing  to  his  determination  to 
be  intelligible,  and  to  the  state  of  the  faculties  of  his 
hearers,  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  his  own.  But 
to  me  the  supposition  of  the  infant  condition  even  of  his 
faculties  with  respect  to  number,  though  at  first  sight 
startling,  approves  itself  on  reflection  as  one  thoroughly 
in  conformity  with  analogy  and  nature.  Indeed  the 
experience  of  life  may  convince  us  that  to  this  hour 
we  should  be  mistaken,  if  we  supposed  arithmetical 
conceptions  to  be  uniform  in  different  minds ;  that  the 
relations  of  number  are  faintly  and  imperfectly  appre- 
hended, except  by  either  practised  or  else  peculiarly 
gifted  persons ;  and  that,  in  short,  there  is  nothing 
more  mysterious  than  arithmetic  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  it.  As  one  illustration  of  this  opinion,  I  will 
cite  the  difficulty  which  most  educated  persons,  when 

s  II.  xxi.  42. 
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studying  history,  certainly  feel  in  mastering  its  chro- 
nology ;  while  to  those  who  are  apt  at  figures  it  is 
not  only  acquired  with  ease,  but  it  even  serves  as  the 
neo'us  and  support  of  the  whole  chain  of  events. 

There  were  several  occasions,  upon  which  it  would 
have  been  most  natural  and  appropriate  for  Homer  to 
use  the  faculty  of  multiplication ;  yet  on  no  one  of 
these  has  he  used  it.  He  constantly  supplies  us  with 
the  materials  of  a  sum,  but  never  onoe  performs  the 
process. 

The  first  example  in  the  Iliad  is  supplied  by  that 
passage  of  the  unhappy  speech  of  Agamemnon  to  the 
Assembly  in  the  Second  Book,  which  causes  the  fever- 
fit  of  home-sickness.  He  compares  the  strength  of  the 
Greek  army  with  that  of  the  Trojans ;  and  he  only 
effects  the  purpose  by  this  feeble  but  elaborate  con- 
trivance. '  Should  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  be 
numbered  respectively,  and  should  the  Trojans  properly 
so  called  be  placed  one  by  one,  but  the  Greeks  in  tens, 
and  every  Trojan  made  cupbearer  to  a  Greek  ten, 
many  of  our  tens  would  be  without  a  cupbearer*.'  In 
the  first  place,  the  fact  that  he  calls  this  ascertaining 
of  comparative  force  numbering  {apL6iJ.rjdriij.ivaL)  is  re- 
markable ;  for  it  would  not  have  shown  the  numbers 
of  either  army ;  nor  even  the  difference,  by  which  the 
Greeks  exceeded  a  tenfold  ratio  to  the  Trojans;  but 
simply,  by  leaving  an  unexhausted  residue,  the  fact 
that  they  were  more,  whether  by  much  or  by  little, 
than  ten  times  as  many  as  the  besieged.  Secondly, 
it  seems  plain  that,  if  Homer  had  known  what  was 
meant  by  multiplication,  hfe  would  have  used  the  pro- 
cess in  this  instance,  in  lieu  of  the  elaborate  (yet 
poetical)  circumlocution  which  he  has  adopted ;  and 
t  II.  ii.  123-8. 
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would  have  said  the  Greeks  were  ten  times,  or  fifteen 
times,  or  twenty  times,  as  many  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Troy. 

After  this,  Ulysses  reminds  the  Assembly  of  the  ap- 
parition of  the  dragon  they  had  seen  at  Aulis.  The 
phrase  x^'^"  '^^  '^"'  irpwiC^a,  which  he  employs,  may 
grammatically  either  belong  to  the  epoch  of  the  gather- 
ing at  Aulis,  or  to  the  time  of  the  plague,  which  had 
carried  off  a  part  of  the  force  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before.  In  whichever  connection  of  the  two  we  place  it, 
it  affords  an  instance  of  extreme  indefiniteness  in  the 
use  of  two  adverbs  which  are  at  once  expressive  of 
time  and  of  number ;  for  on  one  supposition  he  must 
use  them  to  express  whole  years,  and  on  the  other 
they  must  mean  near  a  fortnight,  and  therefore  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days. 

The  next  case  is  remarkable.  It  is  that  of  the  Cata- 
logue. 

The  resolution,  which  introduces  it,  was  not  a  resolu- 
tion to  number  the  host ;  but  simply  to  make  a  careful 
division  and  distribution  of  the  men  under  their  leaders, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  effective  responsibility,  both  of 
officers  and  men^.  But  when  the  Poet  comes  to  enu- 
merate the  divisions,  it  is  evidently  a  great  object  with 
him  to  make  known  the  relative  forces,  and  thus  the 
relative  prominence  and  power,  of  the  different  States 
of  Greece.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  enumerating  portion  of  his 
task  is  executed.  In  the  first  place,  we  trace  again  the 
old  habit  of  the  loose  and  figurative  use  of  numbers. 
For  Homer  could  hardly  mean  us  to  take  literally  all 
the  numbers  of  ships,  which  he  has  stated  in  the  Cata- 
logue :  since,  in  every  case  where  they  come  up  to  or 
"  II.  ii.  q62-8. 
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exceed  twenty,  they  run  in  complete  decades  without 
odd  numbers ;  subject  to  the  single  exception  of  the 
twenty-two  ships  of  Gouneus.  Potlalirius  and  Machaon 
have  thirty,  the  Phocians  forty,  Achilles  fifty,  Mene- 
laus  sixty,  Diomed  eighty,  Nestor  ninety,  Agamemnon 
an  hundred :  the  only  full  multiple  of  ten  omitted 
being  the  utterly  intractable  e^So/ui'iKovra.  But  again, 
he  gives  us  no  effectual  clue  to  the  numbers  of  the 
crews.  Each  of  the  fifty  ships  of  the  Boeotians  had  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  each  of  the  seven  ships 
of  Philoctetes  had  fifty^.  Thus  he  supplies  us  with  the 
two  factors  of  the  sum,  which  would  find  the  number  of 
men,  in  each  of  these  two  cases  ;  but  in  neither  case 
does  he  perform  the  sum ;  and  such  is  the  uniform 
practice  throughout  the  poems.  For  the  Greek  force 
generally,  he  has  not  even  given  us  the  factors.  It  has 
indeed  been  conjectured,  that  fifty  may  have  been  the 
smallest  ship's  company,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
the  largest:  but  this  is  mere  conjecture;  and  even  if 
it  be  well  founded,  still  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
generality  of  the  ships  were  about  the  mean,  or  nearer 
one  or  the  other  of  the  extremes.  Again,  it  would  ap- 
pear probable  from  the  Odyssey,  that  these  numbers,  of 
fifty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty,  are  exclusive  at  least 
of  pilots  and  commanders,  if  not  also  of  the  stewardsy 
and  the  minor  officers^;  for  the  number  mentioned  by 
Alcinous*'  is  fifty-two  ;  and  although  he  says  that  all 
were  to  sit  down  to  row,  the  texts  when  compared 
cannot  but  suggest,  that  the  number  fifty  was  an  usual 
complement  of  oars,  and  that  the  two  were  the  captain 
and  pilot  respectively^. 

Plainly,  there  must  have  been  very  great  inequalities 

^  II.  ii.  509,  719.  y  II.  xix.  44.  z  II.  ii.  362,  5. 
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in  the  crews  of  the  Greek  armament ;  or  Homer  could 
not  have  said,  after  giving*  Agamemnon  an  hundred 
ships,  that  he  had  by  far  the  largest  force  of  all  the 
chiefs'^; 

aixa  rwye  TtoXv  ■jrA.eio'rot  kcu  apicrroi. 

Xaol  €TTOVT. 

For  Diomed  and  Idomeneus  have  each  eighty  ships, 
and  Nestor  has  ninety,  so  that  their  numbers  would 
come  very  near  Agamemnon's,  unless  their  ships  were 
smaller.  But  to  sum  up  this  discussion.  It  is  evident 
that,  if  only  we  suppose  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time  to 
have  had  a  definite  and  well  developed  sense  of  num- 
ber, the  mention  by  Homer  of  the  amount  of  force  in 
the  Trojan  expedition  would  have  been  a  fact  of  the 
highest  national  interest  and  importance.  Yet  he  has 
left  us  nothing,  which  can  be  said  even  definitely  to 
approximate  to  a  record  of  it,  though  the  enumeration 
of  the  Catalogue  appears  almost  to  force  the  subject 
upon  him.  The  fair  inferences  seem  to  be,  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  calculative  use  of  numbers  at  all, 
or  beyond  some  very  limited  range ;  and  that,  even 
within  that  range,  he  for  the  most  part  employed  them 
poetically  and  ornamentally ;  they  were  decorative  and 
effective,  like  epithets  to  his  song,  but  they  were  not 
statistical ;  as  expressions  of  force  they  were  no  more 
than  (as  it  were)  tentative,  and  that  but  very  rudely. 

I  am  further  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  Homer's  in- 
determinate conception  of  number,  from  the  strange 
result  to  which  the  contrary  opinion  would  lead.  He 
tells  us  of  the  Trojan  bivouac^ ; 

X^A.t'  ap'  (V  7reb[(a  Tivpa  kq-Uto'  irap  be  e/cacrrw 
eiaro  TtiVTriKovra. 

<=  II.  ii.  577.  «1  II.  viii.  562. 
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In  this  case  he  has  given  us  again  the  factors  of  a  sum 
in  multiplication,  though  not  the  product.  Did  he 
mean  them  to  be  taken  literally  ?  If  he  did,  then  it  is 
indeed  strange  that,  although  he  says  nothing  whatever 
on  the  subject  of  number  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue,  yet 
he  has  here  supplied  us  with  all  the  particulars  necessary 
for  estimating  the  Trojan  force,  while  as  to  the  Greek 
army,  we  remain  unable  to  say  whether  it  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand,  or  to  half,  or  to  twice  or  thrice  that 
number.  But  it  is  quite  plain  from  the  total  absence  of 
specified  numbers  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue,  that  he  had 
no  desire,  as  indeed  he  had  no  occasion,  to  give  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  Trojan  force.  On  the  other  hand 
it  appears,  from  the  details  of  the  Greek  Catalogue, 
that  he  did  wish  to  describe  the  amount  of  the  force  on 
that  side,  as  far  as  he  could  conceive  or  convey  it.  If 
all  this  be  so,  then  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than 
the  thousand  Trojan  watch-fires,  with  their  fifty  men  at 
each.  Homer's  figurative  manner  of  employing  nume- 
rical aggregations.  If  however  we  admit  the  figurative 
use,  we  at  once  find  everything  harmonious.  He  de- 
scribes the  Trojans  by  the  method  of  bold  enhancement, 
at  a  juncture  of  the  poem  where  it  is  his  purpose  to 
make  them  terrible  to  the  Greek  imagination. 

The  instance  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey  has  already 
been  referred  to :  but  one  more  marked  is  afforded  by 
the  description  that  Eumseus  gives  of  the  herds  and 
flocks  of  Ulysses.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  instances 
where  the  spirit  and  gist  of  the  passage  almost  required 
that  a  total  should  be  stated.  For  the  object  is  to  give 
a  telling  account.  The  wealth  of  this  prince,  says  the 
Poet,  was  boundless ;  none  of  the  heroes,  whether  of 
Ithaca  or  of  the  fertile  continent,  had  so  much  ;  no,  nor 
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had  any  twenty  of  tliem.  Then  he  mentions  how  many 
herds  of  cattle,  goats,  and  swine,  and  flocks  of  sheep 
there  were,  but  gives  no  numbers  of  any  of  the  herds, 
nor  any  total :  though,  shortly  before,  the  poem  had  men- 
tioned the  three  hundred  and  sixty  fat  hogs  under  the 
care  of  Eumaeus,  and  had  also  given  us  the  sows  in  the 
usual  manner,  stating  that  there  were  twelve  sties  with 
fifty  in  each  ;  but  not  specifying  anywhere  the  total  of 
six  hundred  which  these  figures  yield  when  multiplied 
together*^. 

Again,  then  the  result  of  all  these  passages,  as  well  as 
of  more  which  might  be  quoted,  is,  I  think,  to  show 
that  Homer's  conceptions  of  number,  and  his  use  of 
number,  especially  when  beyond  a  very  low  limit,  were 
so  indeterminate,  that  they  may  not  improperly  be  called 
figurative. 

In  support  and  in  illustration  of  this  belief  with  re- 
spect to  Homer,  I  would  once  more  refer  to  the  curious 
fragment  ascribed  to  Hesiod  respecting  the  age  of  the 
Nymphs  with  beauteous  locks,  which  begins, 

kvvia  701  ^wet  yev^as  XaKepvCa  Kopcai^t) 
avhpdiv  r]^(avT(t)V. 

In  the  Etymol.  Magn.  13.  ;^6f  the  reading  is  yr]pu)u- 
Twv ;  and  Ausonius,  following  this  authority  in  his 
Eighteenth  Idyll,  makes  the  yeverj  no  less  than  96  years. 
But  the  sense  of  jeveh  is  fixed  by  Homer's  account  of 
Nestor,  and  otherwise,  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  favour 
the  reading  ij/Bcovrcov.  The  word  therefore  means  the 
term  between  birth  and  the  j^rime  of  life,  which  may 
well  be  taken  at  thirty  years.  Then  comes  a  table  as 
follows. 

e  Od.  xiv.  13-20. 
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The  age  of  the  daw  =  9  ages  of  men. 

The  age  of  the  stag  =  4  of  daws  =  36  of  men. 

The  age  of  the  crow  =  3  of  stags  =  twelve  of  daws  = 
108  of  men. 

The  age  of  the  palm  =  9  of  crows  =  27  of  stags  =108 
of  daws  =  972,  of  men. 

The  age  of  the  Nymph  =  10  of  palms  =  90  of  crows  = 
270  of  stags  =  1080  of  daws  =  9720  of  men. 

And  if  the  yeve^  be  30  years,  the  age  of  the  Nymphs 
=  30  X  9720  =  291,600  years.  But  the  point  most  re- 
markable for  us  is,  that  while  Hesiod,  if  Hesiod  it  be, 
supplies  us  with  the  whole  of  the  first  factors  after  the 
yeverji  for  this  long  sum,  he  does  not  actually  perform 
one  single  multiplication ;  nor  does  he  even  define  the 
yevei],  which  is  the  first  and  most  vital  element  of  all. 

He  has  thus  given  us  at  once  a  very  pretty  poetical 
invention  for  expressing  approximately  the  age  of 
Nymphs,  who  are  Jove-born  indeed,  yet  are  not  im- 
mortal, and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  indefiniteness 
of  numerical  conceptions,  and  of  total  unacquaintance 
with  the  rules  of  arithmetic  ^ 

One  consequence  of  the  proposition  I  have  advanced 
with  respect  to  Homer  is,  to  destroy  altogether  a  sup- 
posed discrepancy  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
which  has  often  been  paraded  as  a  reason,  among 
others,  for  assigning  them  to  different  authors.  It  is 
truly  alleged  that,  in  the  Catalogue^,  Crete  is  called 

f  I  subjoin  the  rest  of  this  curious  fi-agment ; 

eKa(f)os  8e  re  TerpaKopoivos' 
Tpels  S'  e\d(j)ovs  6  Kopa^  yijpdaKfrai'    avrap  6  (poivi,^ 
ivvia  Tovs  KopaKas'    b(Ka8'  fjpels  tovs  (f)oiviKas 
vvfi^at  (iJTrXoKapoi,  Kovpai  Aios  atyio^oio. 

It  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist.  vii.  48.)  who  terms  it  fabulous  ; 
but  it  is  with  more  propriety,  I  think,  to  be  called  poetical, 
g  II.  ii.  649. 
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eKarofxTToXig :,  and  that  in  the  Nineteenth  Odyssey^  we 
are  told  of  it, 

ey  8'  avdpo)7tOL 
TToAAoi,  OTretpe'crtot,  koI  kvvrjKOVTa  Trokrjes. 

Each  of  these  words  appears  to  be  interpreted  as  strictly, 
as  it  would  be  if  caught  by  an  auditor  in  the  accounts 
of  some  delinquent  Joint-Stock  Company;  and  thus, 
forsooth,  a  diversity  of  authors  for  the  two  poems  is  to 
be  made  good.  Now  it  is  not  a  little  odd,  if  both  these 
poets  looked  at  the  subject  with  the  eye  of  statisticians, 
that  Mobile  each  found  a  different  number  of  cities  in 
Crete,  yet  each  found  an  even,  and  more  or  less  a  round 
number.  But  why  is  eKarojULTroXi^  to  be  more  strictly 
interpreted  than  e/caro/x^S??  ?  And  again,  if  we  are  to 
construe  ew/jKovra  statistically,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
the  very  word  that  precedes  it,  namely,  aireipea-ioi  ?  The 
simple  fact  of  the  juxtaposition  of  that  word  with  the 
evvrjKovra  7r6\r]€?  should  surely  have  sufficed  to  show,  that 
the  whole  manner  of  speech  was  (what  we  now  call) 
poetical.  So  regarding  it,  I  venture  even  to  say  that 
the  effect  of  a  comparison  with  the  epithet  in  the 
Catalogue  is  to  establish,  not  a  discrepancy  in  point  of 
fact,  but  rather  a  similarity  in  the  measure  of  figurative 
conception  and  expression :  so  that  in  consequence,  as 
far  as  it  is  worth  any  thing,  it  rather  tends  to  prove 
the  identity,  than  the  diversity,  of  authorship  between 
the  two  poems. 

A  second  consequence,  which  must  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  conclusions,  is  this ;  that  we  shall  do  wrong 
to  search  the  poems  of  Homer  for  any  scheme  of  chro- 
nology. The  minute  enumerations  of  the  Mosaic  books 
have  perhaps  given  the  tone  to  our  ordinary  historical 
inquiries :  but,  at  least  with  respect  to  Homer,  it  must 

h  Od.  xix.  173. 
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appear  an  erroneous  course  to  use  his  numerical  state- 
ments as  literal,  when  they  are  applied  to  time,  after 
we  have  had  so  much  evidence  of  their  generally  orna- 
mental and  figurative  character. 

When  Homer  has  occasion  to  define  distance,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  do  it  by  a  fixed  measure,  but  by 
reference  always  to  human  or  other  action  :  it  is  as  far 
as  a  man  can  throw  a  spear,  (Sovpog  epwt]) ;  or  as  far  as 
a  man's  cry  can  be  heard  {oa-ov  re  yeycove  (^oncrag) ;  or  as 
far,  when  we  come  to  larger  spaces,  as  we  can  sail 
within  a  certain  time ;  if  I  make  a  good  passage,  says 
Achilles',  I  may  get  to  Phthia  on  the  third  day :  and 
again,  we  hear  of  the  distance  that  a  ship  can  perform 
within  the  day^.  The  horses  of  the  gods  in  Homer 
clear,  at  each  bound,  a  space  as  large  as  the  eye  can 
cover  along  the  surface  of  the  sea.  As  he  comes  to 
speak  of  points  more  remote  and  less  known,  he  be- 
comes greatly  more  vague,  and  says  of  Egypt,  that  even 
the  birds  do  not  get  back  from  it  within  the  year" : 
without  doubt  drawing  his  idea  from  those  birds  which 
periodically  migrate. 

As  with  spaces,  so  with  times.  The  year  indeed  by 
its  revolution  forms  itself  into  a  natural  whole,  and  is 
thus  in  a  manner  self-defined.  So  the  waxing  and 
waning  moon  defines  the  month.     But  even  with  these 

i    II.  ix.  362.  ^   ocraov  re  navrjuepit}  vrjvs  TJuvae,  Od.  iv.  356. 

1  Od.  iii.322.  With  this  compai'e  the  Tempest,  Act  ii.  Sc.i;  whei'e, 
be  it  observed,  Shakespeare  is  treating  his  subject  as  one  of  Dream- 
land. 

Ant.  Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  t 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis  :  she,  that  dwells 

Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life  ;  she  that  fi-om  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  th'  moon  's  too  slow,)  till  new-born  cliins 
Be  rough  and  razorable. 
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well  marked  terms  Homer  deals  loosely ;  for  the  birth 
of  infants  is  promised  to  take  place  after  the  revolution 
of  a  year  from  the  time  of  conception™, 

I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  mentions  a  very 
high  number  of  days  or  of  years,  but  his  use  of  both 
days  and  years,  when  it  does  not  embrace  terms  defined 
by  custom,  has  the  marks  of  being  highly  poetical.  Take 
for  instance  the  principal  and  almost  only  statements 
of  the  poem,  that  can  claim  to  be  called  chronological. 
They  are  those  which  represent  the  period  of  the  siege 
as  a  decade  of  years,  preceded  by  a  decade  of  prepara- 
tion, and  followed  by  a  third  decade  for  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Return.  Here  are  three  terms  of  years,  all  found 
in  a  Poet,  who  does  not  elsewhere  deal  in  terms  of 
years  at  all.  Of  history,  or  what  purports  to  be  such, 
Homer  has  given  us  a  great  deal,  and  he  has  placed  it 
in  the  exactest  and  clearest  order.  But  in  no  one  in- 
stance, out  of  all  his  prior  history,  does  he  found  himself 
on  any  numerical  definitions  of  time.  Moreover,  these 
three  terms  of  years  are  all  exactly  equal,  which  height- 
ens the  unlikelihood  of  their  being  historical.  Lastly, 
the  three  terms  are  just  of  the  number  of  years  required 
to  make  up  what  was,  according  to  all  appearances,  the 
Homeric  term  of  a  yeverj,  or  generation  of  men. 

The  passage,  on  which  the  proof  of  this  last  assertion 
must  principally  be  founded,  is  that  in  the  First  Book", 
which  describes  the  age  of  Nestor; 

7(3  8'  ?;8?7  hvo  \j.\v  yeveaX  fiepoTrcov  avOpooircav 
i(f)6iad\  o'l  ol  TTpucrOev  ajxa  Tpd(f)ev  ?}8'  eyivovro 
kv  rivAcj)  ijyadey,  pLera  Oe  TpiraTOLatv  avacraev. 

I  take  the  word  yei/ei]  to  mean  here,  '  the  term  of 
thirty  years,'  but  with  the  necessary  qualification  of  '  or 
thereabouts  ;'  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 

m  Od.  xi.  248.  "  II.  i.  350-2. 
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Nestor  is  represented  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ohlest  of 
the  Greek  chieftains  of  the  first  order.  Yet  Ulysses" 
was  elderly,  wiuoyepm'.  Idomeneus,  a^^ain,  was  older 
than  Ulysses,  as  is  plain  from  the  more  marked  manner 
in  which  his  advance  in  years  is  described.  He  is 
fiecraiTToXio^P,  and  not  fully  ablebodied,  as  appears  from 
his  somewhat  limited  share  in  military  operations ;  but 
Nestor  is  evidently  older  than  Idomeneus,  as  he  always 
addresses  the  whole  body  with  the  authority  that  be- 
longs to  the  most  extended  experience,  and  as  he  never 
takes  an  active  part,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  games. 
We  must,  accordingly,  suppose  Nestor  to  be  represented 
as  at  this  time  an  old  man  of  seventy,  or  from  that  to 
seventy-five. 

Now  the  passage  implies  that  he  was  in  the  third 
yeve}],  and  in  the  midst,  i.  e.  not  at  either  extremity,  of 
it :  the  words  are  niera  rpiTdroia-iv.  No  lower  number 
than  thirty  years  will  place  Nestor  fairly  among,  or  in 
the  midst  of,  the  third  generation  from  his  birth.  If, 
for  example,  we  take  five  and  twenty  years  as  the 
term,  he  would  have  been  not  so  much  among  the 
third  as  on  the  eve  of  arriving  within  the  fourth 
generation.  But  neither  can  we  assign  to  yeverj  any 
meaning,  which  shall  make  it  sensibly  exceed  thirty 
years.  For  as  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  the 
Nestor  of  the  Iliad  is  over  seventy,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  fairly  compute  that  he  is  under  eighty; 
inasmuch  as,  though  he  takes  no  part  in  exertions 
actually  athletic,  he  spares  himself  nothing  else.  He 
is  found  by  Agamemnon,  when  the  commander  in  chief 
goes  his  rounds,  on  the  field  and  at  the  head  of  his  di- 
vision :  he  is  wakeful  for  the  night  council,  and  he  goes 
about  awaking  others 'i.    Retaining  so  large  a  share  of 

o  II.  xxiii.  791.  P   II.  xiii.  361.  '1  II.  x.  157. 

a  g 
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bodily  activity,  he  is  still  not  represented  as  possessed 
of  strength  in  such  a  degree  as  to  border  upon  the 
marvellous  ;  he  is  simply,  in  regard  to  corporal  quali- 
ties, what  would  now  be  called  a  remarkably  fine  old 
gentleman.  But  if  instead  of  thirty  we  were  to  take 
forty  years,  then,  in  order  to  have  well  entered  into 
the  third  term  he  must  have  been  already  much  beyond 
eighty,  indeed,  probably  beyond  ninety,  in  the  Iliad, 
and  above  an  hundred  in  the  Odyssey ;  an  age,  which, 
as  he  retains  in  that  poem  all  his  mental  powers,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  Homer  did  not  mean  to  aasign  to 
him.  If,  then,  yepei]  meant  any  term  of  years,  it  must,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  been  somewhere  about  thirty  years. 

Homer  has  been  careful,  in  the  case  of  Nestor,  to 
mark,  by  an  appropriate  change  of  expressions,  the 
difference  between  his  age  in  the  two  poems  respect- 
ively. In  the  Iliad  he  is  exercising  the  kingly  office 
among  the  third  generation  since  his  birth.  In  the 
Odyssey  he  is  said  to  have  exhausted  the  three  terms  ■■ ; 

rpts  yap  hri  [liv  <pa(nv  avd^a(Tdai,  yeve"  avhpS>v. 

That  lucidity  and  accuracy  in  Homer's  expressions, 
to  which  we  are  so  often  beholden,  may  stand  us  yet 
further  in  good  stead.  Two  yeveai  had  passed,  not  of 
men  at  large,  but  of  the  men  oi  ol  irpoa-Oev  a/ma  rpacpev 
j;^'  eyivovTo,  of  tliose  who  were  bred  and  born  with 
him,  of  his  contemporaries.  Now  this  proves  that  by 
yeveh  Homer  does  not  mean  the  full  duration  of  human 
life,  but  that  average  interval  between  the  successions 
of  men,  which  general  experience  places  at  about  thirty 
years.  For  if  Homer  had  meant  by  yeveh  the  whole 
time  required  for  the  dying  out  of  a  generation,  Nestor 

>■  Od.  iii.  245.  The  meaning  the  Iliad  no  more  is  implied  than 
may  be  that  he  had  reigned  for  that  he  had  lived  well  into  a 
above  two  generations  :    but  in     third. 
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could  not  have  outlived  two  generations  of  contem- 
poraries. In  this  sense,  liis  contemporaries  were  mani- 
festly not  two  generations,  but  one,  or  little  more.  But 
if  the  Poet  meant  the  usual  interval  at  which  child  suc- 
ceeds to,  or  rather  follows  upon,  father,  the  expression  is 
clear ;  for  the  meaning  is,  that  he  had  seen  two  of  these 
terms  of  years,  or  successions,  pass  over  those  who  were 
born  at  the  same  time  with  himself.  And  in  fact  this  sense 
of  the  term  yeve>]  is  much  closer  to  its  etymology  than 
any  other.  We  may,  then,  on  the  whole,  pretty  safely 
assume  it  to  be  a  term  of  years,  having  the  number 
thirty,  so  to  speak,  for  its  pivot.  And  thus  the  three 
decades  of  the  w^ar  become  yet  more  inadmissible  as 
historical  expressions,  because  they  are  under  the 
strongest  suspicion  of  being  poetically  employed  in 
order  to  make  up  the  yevei],  so  far  at  least  as  they 
and  it  can  be  considered  to  approximate  to  an  actual 
number  at  all. 

In  full  conformity  with  this  reasoning,  it  has  been 
shown  by  Mure,  that  the  events  of  the  third  decdde, 
with  their  times,  instead  of  ten  years  only,  make  up 
eight  years  and  seven  months^:  and  he  proceeds  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  foregoing  argument  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  observe,  that  the  decades  and  their  arrange- 
ment are  conceived  '  in  a  mixed  spirit  of  hyperbole 
and  method,'  which  commonly  marks  the  genius  of 
heroic  romance*. 

That,  however,  which  enables  me  with  great  confi- 
dence at  once  to  urge  Homer's  historical  authority,  and 
yet  to  decline  recognising  him  as  a  chronologist  at  all, 
is  the  fact,  that  he  nowhere  founds  his  history  at  all  in 
chronology,  or  in  the  numbering  of  events  by  years, 
more  than  he  numbers  distances  by  miles,  but  that  he 

s  Lit.  Greece,  i.  460.  ii.  139.  '  Ibid.  ii.  138. 
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arranges  the  succession  of  occurrences  by  the  yeveai  or 
succession  of  human  generations.  On  these  generations 
we  must  look  as  the  real  time-keeping  organism  of  his 
works :  and  the  time  with  its  elastic  periods,  although 
indeterminate  in  its  details,  is  kept  by  him  most  accu- 
rately and  effectually  as  a  whole;  so  that  his  generations, 
which  are  dispersedly  recorded  in  various  parts  of  the 
poems,  always  tally  when  they  meet.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  the  proof  of  the  assertion  :  I  only  refer  to  it, 
because  it  may  help  to  dispel  the  illusion  apt  to  possess 
the  mind  with  respect  to  Homer's  decades.  We,  with 
our  definite  numerical  ideas,  may  naturally  consider 
that  if  an  author  of  our  own  day  had  said  a  war  lasted 
in  preparation,  action,  and  return,  each  ten  years,  and 
if  it  was  afterwards  found  perhaps  to  have  lasted  (say) 
only  for  ten  years  altogether  or  little  more,  such  an  au- 
thor would  have  proved  himself  unworthy  of  belief: 
he  would  have  broken  faith  with  us.  But  Homer  does 
not  break  faith  with  us  in  using  numbers  poetically ; 
they  belong  to  his  pictorial  and  not  to  bis  historical 
apparatus,  and  in  connection  with  this  pictorial  appara- 
tus it  is  that  he  constantly  employs  them.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  exception  to  be  made  to  the  broad  assertion, 
that,  unless  in  the  single  case  of  the  war,  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  decades,  Homer  never  applies 
number  to  narrative.  And  yet  the  poems  are  full  of 
independent  narratives.  Of  all  these,  very  few  indeed 
are  left  unfixed  in  date ;  and  in  every  case  the  date, 
when  found,  is  found,  of  course  with  a  certain  margin, 
by  means  of  the  order  of  generations. 

Now  this  view  of  Homer's  mode  of  chronology  will 
serve,  I  think,  to  explain  some  difficulties  that  have 
heretofore  led  to  much  of  needless  perplexity.  If  I 
am  right,  it  will  follow  that  we  must  not  adopt  these 
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decades  as  a  guide  to  determine  arithmetically  the 
order  of  events,  because  Homer  has  never  conceived 
them  arithmetically,  but  has  conceived  them  rather  as 
we  conceive  millions  or  billions.  Hence  they  are  more 
justly  to  be  viewed  as  a  drapery  thrown  loosely  over  his 
action,  than  as  a  rigid  framework  into  which  it  must  at 
all  costs  be  made  to  fit.  Let  us  apply  this  to  various 
cases ;  and  among  them  to  those  of  Telemachus  and 
Neoptolemus  respectively.  Ulysses  left  Telemachus  a 
mere  child,  veov  yeyawr  ev\  oikm^.  He  comes  back  and 
finds  him  not  a  full  man,  for  if  he  had  been  a  full  man, 
he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  rooted  cowardice  be- 
yond excuse,  which  there  is  no  sign  that  Homer  meant 
to  impute  to  him ;  but  yet  he  was  approaching  man- 
hood. Still  he  is  contemptuously  called  veo^  Tralg^  by 
Antinous.  Upon  the  whole,  the  case  of  Telemachus 
would  ])erhaps,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  poems, 
best  fall  in  with  an  absence  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
years,  though  it  does  not  absolutely  exclude  nineteen. 
Here  there  may  be  a  slight,  yet  there  is  not  a  glaring, 
discrepancy.  But  in  another  case,  that  of  the  number 
of  the  days  for  which  Telemachus  was  absent,  JNIure 
has  shown  how  little  Homer  cares  to  follow  the  lapse 
of  time,  in  a  case  where  it  does  not  essentially  touch  the 
general  order  of  the  poem,  with  the  precision  that  he 
observes  in  everything  that  he  treats  historically >'.  I 
cannot  treat  this  as  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  or  admit  it  to  be  one :  it  is  his  child- 
like and  indeterminate  but  poetical  habit  of  handling 
numbers  for  effect,  just  as  a  painter  handles  colour.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Argus,  on  whom  dark 
death  laid  hold^, 

avrW  IbovT  \)bv<rrja  eetKOcrrw  (vluvt^, 

'I  Od.  xii.  112,  144.  •^   Ocl  iv.  665.  >'  Mure,  Hist. 

Lit.  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  4.37.  ^  Od.  xvii.  327. 
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he  precisely  coincides  with  his  own  decades.  Yet  I 
believe  he  does  this  not  from  any  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  coincidence,  but  because  in  that  incom- 
parable passage  he  had  the  extreme  old  age  of  a  dog 
to  represent,  and  to  this  the  expression  of  the  twentieth 
year  was  suited.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  case  of 
Neoptolemus,  we  find  this  to  be  one  extremely  difficult 
of  adjustment  for  any  critic,  who  would  insist  upon  a 
merely  numerical  precision  in  Homer.  We  must  indeed 
dismiss  from  our  minds  the  tales  about  the  concealment 
of  a  beardless  Achilles  at  Scyros,  under  a  female  dis- 
guise ;  from  which  he  was  extracted  by  the  art  of 
Ulysses.  Of  these  stories  Homer  knows  nothing ; 
though  it  seems  probable  that  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  great  warrior,  as  he  stands  in  Homer,  may  have 
been  connected  with,  or  may  have  suggested,  them.  But 
what  the  Poet  does  represent  is,  that  Achilles  went  to 
Troy  when  without  experience  in  war,  that  he  was  put 
under  a  certain  tutelao^e  of  Phoenix  his  orio^inal  teacher, 
and  now  one  of  his  lieutenants,  that  Patroclus  as  his 
senior  was  desired  by  Peleus  to  give  him  good  advice, 
and  that  he  is  called  vnino^^.  Yet  his  son  Neopto- 
lemus succeeds  him  in  command  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  attains  to  very  high  distinction.  It  is  yet 
more  needful  to  be  observed,  that  his  distinction  is  in 
council,  as  well  as  in  the  field^.  The  age  of  Achilles  is, 
indeed,  presumably  somewhat  raised  by  the  fact,  that 
Phoenix  seems  to  represent  himself  as  a  good  deal 
younger  than  Peleus,  who,  he  says,  treated  him  as  a  father 
might  have  done"'.  And  again,  Achilles  is  never  repre- 
sented as  a  young  man  in  the  Iliad,  while  Diomed  is  so 
represented.  Still  there  is  a  decided  incompatibility  in 
the  statements  as  to  Achilles  and  his  son,  if  we  suppose 
that  Homer  carried  in  his  mind  the  effect  of  his  three 

z  II.  ix.  438.  and  xi.  783.        a  Od.  xi.  510-12.         b  \\_  ix.  481. 
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decades,  as  determining  precisely  the  growth  of  Neop- 
tolemus  in  years  and  strength;  for  Neoptolemus  is 
more  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  war,  than  his  illus- 
trious father  had  been  at  its  begiiuiing.  Mure  has  been 
at  the  pains *=  to  arrange  all  these  matters  which  depend 
on  the  decades  chronologically,  without,  I  think,  remov- 
ing the  impression  that  mere  chronology  is  consider- 
ably strained  by  them,  and  that  if  strictly  judged,  the 
narrative  is,  to  all  appearance,  chargeable  w  ith  some  few 
years  of  maladjustment.  It  seems  to  me  more  near  the 
truth  to  consider  the  three  decades,  together  making  up 
a  yevet],hs  a  distribution  of  time  which  the  Poet  adopted 
for  its  symmetry  and  grandeur,  since  it  represented 
the  war  as  absorbing  an  age  or  generation  of  men  :  but 
not  to  hold  him  bound  to  adjust  the  relations  of  all  the 
events  he  narrates  with  reference  to  a  minute  regularity 
of  progression,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  into 
account,  and  which  his  hearers  were  probably  quite  in- 
capable of  appreciating.  If  we  wish  to  test  his  historical 
credit,  we  may  try  him  by  his  own  scheme  of  chronology, 
namely,  his  genealogies.  His  legends  embrace  some 
•seven  generations.  The  same  characters  are  produced 
and  reproduced  in  many  of  them ;  but  they  are  no- 
where presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  inconsistent 
with  their  order  of  succession  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  nature. 

The  application  of  these  considerations  to  the  poems 
will  assist  in  explaining  difficulties,  which  it  has  been 
thought  worth  while  by  learned  men  to  raise. 

For  instance ;  while  we  take  the  three  decades  of 
years  historically,  we  are  perplexed  by  such  questions 
as,  How  it  came  about  that  the  Greeks^  never  had 
been  mustered  till  nine  years  had  passed.     Secondly, 

c  Lit.  Greece,  ii.  141.  ''   II.  ii.  360. 
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how  it  was  that  the  Trojans  had  never  until  then  seen 
them  in  such  force*^;  whereas  we  know  that  multitudes 
of  the  Greek  army  had  diedf";  and  there  is  no  sign  that 
any  such  communication  with  their  native  country  took 
place  during  the  course  of  the  war,  as  might  have  sufficed 
to  replenish  their  ranks.  Thirdly,  why  the  Trojans  had 
remained  so  closely  shut  within  the  walls,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  Greeks  had  so  seldom  come  near 
them,  that  Priam  should  not  have  learnt  to  know  Aga- 
memnon and  his  compeers  by  sight  during  so  long  a 
period  ;  and  this  although  Achilles  may  probably  have 
been  absent,  for  considerable  intervals,  on  his  predatory 
expeditions.  Fourthly,  how  it  came  about  that  the 
great  number  of  allies  speaking  various  tongues,  wdio 
had  gathered  round  Priam  to  assist  him,  should,  like 
the  Greek  army,  not  have  been  marshalled  at  an  earlier 
time. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  term  of  ten  years  to  be  in  the 
main  a  figurative  expression  for  conveying  the  idea  of 
effort  lengthened  in  duration,  as  well  as  extraordinary 
in  intensity,  difficulties  like  these,  which  at  the  worst  are 
perhaps  not  very  serious,  either  wholly  vanish,  or  are 
reduced  to  insignificant  proportions.  We  are  then  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that,  without  at  all  departing  from 
the  general  truth  of  history,  Homer  felt  himself  au- 
thorized to  compress,  to  expand,  or  to  group  the  events 
of  the  w^ar,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  best  for  the 
concentration  of  interest,  and  for  the  production  of 
adequate  poetical  and  national  effect. 

e  11.  ii.  799.  f  II.  i.  52.    ii.  302. 
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Homer's  Perceptions  and  Use  of  Colour. 

The  subject  of  the  Homeric  numbers  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length,  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  important  questions  of  history.  That  of 
colours  may,  even  on  its  own  merits,  deserve  a  careful 
examination.  This  inquiry  will  resemble,  however,  the 
former  discussion  in  the  appearance  of  paradox,  which 
the  argument  may  seem  to  present.  Next  to  the  idea 
of  number,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  definite  to  the 
modern  mind  generally,  as  well  as  in  particular  to  the 
English  mind,  than  that  of  colour.  That  our  own  country 
has  some  special  aptitude  in  this  respect,  we  may  judge 
from  the  comparatively  advantageous  position,  which 
the  British  painters  have  always  held  as  colourists 
among  other  contemporary  schools.  Nothing  seems 
more  readily  understood  and  retained  by  very  young 
children  among  us,  than  the  distinctions  between  the 
principal  colours.  In  regard  to  one  point,  the  case  of 
numbers  is  here  reversed.  There  the  idea  becomes 
indefinite  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale,  here  it  is  as  we 
descend.  Colour  becomes  doubtful  as  it  becomes 
faint,  more  and  more  clear  as  it  is  accumulated  and 
heightened.  But  the  facility  with  which  we  discrimi- 
nate colour  in  all  its  marked  forms,  is  probably  the  ^ 
result  of  traditional  aptitude,  since  we  seem  to  fiind,  as  / 
we  go  far  backward  in  human  history,  that  the  faculty  ) 
is  less  and  less  mature. 

I  am  conscious  that  the  subject,  which  is  now  before 
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uSjin  reality  deserves  a  scientific  investigation,  which  lam 
not  capable  of  affording  to  it :  and  also  that  we  are,  as 
yet,  far  from  being  able  to  render  the  language  of  the 
ancients  for  colour  into  our  own  with  the  confidence, 
which  we  can  feel  in  almost  every  other  department  of 
interpretation.  My  endeavours  will  be  limited,  firstly, 
-  to  a  collection  of  '  realien^  or  facis_Q£_thepoems,  in  the 
case  of  Colour :  and,  secondly,  to  pointing  out  what 
appears  to  be  the  basis  of  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of 
Homer  respecting  it,  and  the  relation  of  that  basis  to 
the  ideas  of  the  later  Greeks.") 

Among  the  signs  of  the  immaturity  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  following  are  found  in  the  poems  of 
Homer : 

I.  The  paucity  of  his  colours. 

IT.  The  use  of  the  same  word  to  denote  not  only 
different  hues  or  tints  of  the  same  colour,  but  colours 
which,  according  to  us,  are  essentially  different. 

HI.  The  description  of  the  same  object  under  epi- 
thets of  colour  fundamentally  disagreeing  one  from  the 
other. 

IV.  The  vast  predominance  of  the  most  crude  and 
elemental  forms  of  colour,  black  and  white,  over  every 
other,  and  the  decided  tendency  to  treat  other  colours 
as  simply  intermediate  modes  between  these  extremes. 

V.  The  slight  use  of  colour  in  Homer,  as  compared 
with  other  elements  of  beauty,  for  the  purpose  of  poetic 
effect,  and  its  absence  in  certain  cases  where  we  might 
confidently  expect  to  find  it. 

Each  of  these  topics  will  deserve  a  distinct  notice. 

T.  First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  paucity  of  his 
colours.  We  find,  I  think,  scarcely  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing words  which  can  with  certainty  be  described  as 
adjectives  of  colour  properly  so  called  : 


Homei 

nc 

adjectives  of 

Colour. 

1. 

2. 

3- 

XeuKo?. 
/xe'Xa?. 

4- 

5- 

6. 

epvOpog. 

TTopcpvpeo?. 

Kvaveo^. 

7- 
8. 

ipotvi^. 

TToXlO^. 
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There  are  other  words  which  are  taken  from  objects 
that  liave  colour,  and  to  most  of  which  I  shall  hereafter 
refer :  but  which  can  hardly,  in  consistency  with  the 
whole  evidence  from  the  text  of  Homer,  be  classed  as 
adjectives  of  definite  colour. 

Now  we  must  at  once  be  struck  with  the  poverty  of 
the  list  which  has  just  been  given,  upon  comparing  it 
M'ith  our  own  list  of  primary  colours,  which  has  been 
determined  for  us  by  Nature,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

1.  Red.  4.  Green.  7.  Violet. 

2.  Orange.  5.  Blue. 

3.  Yellow.  6.  Indigo. 

To  these  we  are  to  add — 

8.  White,  the  compound  of  all  colours  ; 

9.  Black,  the  negative  or  absence  of  them  all. 

Out  of  these  nine,  three  at  least  stand  unrepresented. 
For  TToXio?  can  mean  none  of  them  :  and  (polvi^  can  do 
no  more  than  double  either  Tropcpupeo?,  or  ^avQo<;,  or 
epvOpo?.  The  most  favourable  presumptions  would  per- 
haps arrange  the  Homeric  list  as  follows  : 

1.  XevKog,  white.  4.   epvOpog,  red. 

2.  yUe'Xaf,  black.  5.    7rop(pvpeo?,  violet. 

3.  ^avOog,  yellow.  6.  Kvdveo?,  indigo. 

And  thus  orange,  green,  and  violet  would  remain  with- 
out any  corresponding  terms.  But,  in  truth,  when  we 
examine  further  into  Homer's  mode  of  employing  his 
adjectives  of  colour  in  detail,  we  shall  perceive  that  he 
is  by  no  means  so  rich  as  this  classification  would  allow. 
The  other  words  which  will  presently  be  considered. 


■)(\wp6g. 

6. 

jj.iKroTraprio'i. 

lO. 

yXavKO?. 

ai6a\o€i9. 

7- 

aiOcov. 

1 1. 

^dpo7ro9. 

poSoeig. 

8. 

ap<y6<s. 

12. 

(TiyaXoeig. 

loei?. 

9- 

acoiXoS' 

13. 

fiapfiapeos. 

o'lvoY^' 
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but  which  have  very  slight  claims  indeed  to  be  treated 
as  adjectives  of  definite  colour,  are  as  follows : 
I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 

Along  with  each  of  these  adjectives,  which  are  the 

chief  though  not  quite  the  only  ones  of  their  class  in 
Homer,  I  shall  take  the  cognate  words,  such  as  verbs 
or  compounds,  which  may  belong  to  them. 

II.  Let  us  now  review  the  particular  applications 
which  Homer  has  made  of  these  words  respectively. 
Among  them,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude Xef/co?  and  juieXag,  because  those  epithets  indicate 
ideas  which  have  at  all  times  been  used,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  by  way  of  approximation  only. 

1.  ^avOog  is  applied  by  Homer  to  the  following  ob- 
jects : 

a.  horses,  'linroou  ^avOa  Kaptjva,  II.  ix.  407. 

b.  hair  of  men,  ^avOo?  MeveXao^,  passim  :  Achilles,  II. 

i-i97- 

c.  hair  of  women,  ^avQij  'Ayafx^S)],  II.  xi.  739  ;  Atjfxi^- 

Tijp,  II.  V.  500- 

2.  epvOpo?  is  evidently  the  same  word  with  the  Latin 
ruber,  and  with  our  own  'ruddy,'  as  well  as  probably 
the  German  roth. 

It  is  used  by  Homer  for 

a.  Copper  in  II.  ix.  ^6^. 

b.  Nectar,  II.  xix.  38. 

c.  Wine,  Od.  v.  93. 

d.  Blood  :  in  epuOalvw,  II.  x.  484. 

3.  7rop(pvp€09  again  is  the  Latin  'purpura,  and  our 
'  purple,'  as  well  as  our  '  porphyry.'    In  the  uses  of  this 
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word  we  shall  find  for  the  first  time  a  startling  amount 
of  obvious  discrepancy :  and  it  will  require  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  proper  place,  whether  this  discrepancy  is 
to  be  referred  to  a  bold  exercise  of  the  Poet's  art,  or 
to  an  undeveloped  knowledge  and  a  consequently  de- 
fective standard  of  colour. 

The  word  Tvopcpvpeog  is  employed  as  follows  for  ob- 
jects of  sense  : 

a.  Blood,  II.  xvii.  361. 

I).  Dark  cloud,  ibid.  55 1. 

c.  Wave  of  a  river  when  disturbed,  II.  xxi.  326. 

d.  Wave  of  the  sea,  II.  i.482  ;  and  the  disturbed  sea, 
II.  xvi.  391. 

e.  The  ball  with  which  the  Phseacian  dancers  played, 
Od.  viii.  373. 

f.  Garments,  as  II.  viii.  221  ;  Od.  iv.  115. 
g.  Carpets,  as  Od.  xxi.  151  ;   II.  xxi  v.  645. 
h.  The  rainbow,  II.  xvii.  547. 

i.  Metaphorically  it  is  applied  to  Death,  II. v. 83:  and, 
as  it  would  appear,  to  bloody  death  only. 
Further,  the  verb  iropcpvpw  is  applied 

a.  to  the  sea  darkening,  II.  xiv.  16. 

b.  to  the  mind  brooding,  II.  xx.  551. 
Again,  the  compound  a.\nr6p<pvpo<s  is  applied 

a.  to  wool,  Od.  vi.  53. 

b.  to  garments  woven  of  it,  Od.  xiii.  108. 

In  this  epithet  we  have  the  additional  idea  of  the 
sea  introduced ;  and  it  literally  means  '  sea-purple.' 
But  I  postpone  any  remark  with  respect  to  Homer's 
particular  intention  in  the  use  of  the  w-ord,  until  we 
come  to  the  epithets  derived  from  'iov,  a  violet. 

Three  forms  of  colour  at  least  seem  to  be  compre- 
hended under  this  group  of  words ; 

I.  The  redness  of  blood. 
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1.  The  purple  proj)er,  as  of  the  sea  in  II.  i.  482.  To 
this  also  probably  belongs  the  rainbow,  of  whose  seven 
colours  three  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
blue :  and  which  is  termed  blue  by  Shakespeare. 

3.  The  grey  and  leaden  colour  of  a  dark  cloud 
when  about  to  burst  in  storm,  and  of  a  river  when  dis- 
turbed. 

We  shall  hereafter  see  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
word  may  also  and  often  mean  what  is  tawny  or  brown. 

4.  The  word  /ci/ai/eo?  is  very  important  in  this  inquiry; 
and  unfortunately  it  is  not  less  obscure. 

It  at  once  throws  us  back  on  the  prior  question, 
what  was  Kvavo^  ?  But  this  question  remains  almost 
wholly  undetermined'^;  so  that  we  must  follow,  as  well 
as  we  can,  the  Homeric  applications  of  the  word  itself, 
together  with  its  adjective  and  its  compounds.  These 
are  very  numerous.  First  we  have  the  substantive 
Kvavo^  introduced  in  three  places:  in  each  of  which  it 
evidently  belongs  to  a  combination  of  colours  as  well 
as  of  substances. 

a.  Once  it  is  Kvavo^  simply.  The  interior  wall  of  the 
hall  of  Alcinous  is  covered  with  sheets  of  copper''; 
and  round  the  top  is  a  OpcyKos  or  fringe  of  Kvavog.  Od. 
vii.  87. 

b.  Twice  it  is  jucXa?  Kvavog.  On  the  breast-plate  of 
Agamemnon  there  are  twenty  stripes  or  layers  of  tin, 
twelve  of  gold,  and  ten  /neXavo^  Kvdvoio.  II.  xi.  24,  Also  ; 

c.  Upon  his  shield  there  were  ten  rounds  of  copper ; 
and  then,  apparently  on  the  face  of  the  shield  within 
these,  twenty  white  bosses  {o/j-cpaXoi  XevKo])  made  of 
tin,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  Kaa-a-irepo? :  in  the  centre 
of  all,  there  was  one  boss  yue'Aai'o?  Kvdi/oio.  II.  xi.  ^^. 

Passing  now  to  Kvdveog,  we  come  next  to  three  pass- 
a  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  Section.  ^  Ibid. 
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ages  where  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  describe 
colour  only,  or  substance  only,  or  both. 

d.  Upon  the  breastplate  of  Agamemnon,  which  has 
ten  layers  of  black  Kvavo^,  there  are  on  either  side  three 
Kvdveoi  SpoLKovTe^  (11.  xi.  26).  These  are  compared  to 
the  rainbow,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  as  '7rop(pvp€i^. 

e.  On  the  silver-plated  belt  of  Agamemnon  there  is 
a  Kvaveos  SpuKwv.   II.  xi.  38,  9. 

f.  Around  the  golden  vineyard  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  with  its  silver  stakes,  there  is  a  fence  of  kuct- 
a-'iTepoq  and  a  trench  (/caVeTo?)  described  as  Kvavei].  Tl. 
xviii.  564. 

The  other  applications  at  once  appear  to  have  refer- 
ence to  colour  only. 

g.  To  the  eyebrows  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  II.  i.  528. 
XV.  102.  xvii.  209. 

h.  To  a  dark  cloud  of  vapour ;  but  not  to  a  storm- 
cloud.  II.  xxiii.  188.  V.  345.  XX.  418. 

i.  To  the  hair  of  Hector,  II.  xxii.  402;  and  to  the 
beard  of  Ulysses,  when  he  is  restored  to  beauty  by 
Minerva.  Od.  xvi.  176.  With  this  we  may  compare 
the  hyacinthine  hair  of  Ulysses  in  Od.  vi.  231. 

j.  To  the  serried  masses  of  the  Greeks :  TrvKivai  kI- 
vvvro  tpaXayyeg  Kvdveai.  II.  iv.  281.  Now  this  epithet 
must  have  been  derived  from  their  arms,  and  these 
would  probably  be  composed  in  the  main  of  two  ele- 
ments, not  easy  to  combine  in  a  common  idea  of  colour ; 
firstly,  copper,  which  is  ruddy ;  and  secondly,  the  hides 
of  oxen  upon  the  shields  and  elsewhere.  Homer  never 
(except  in  II.  xiii.  703,  and  Od.  xiii.32)  describes  these 
animals  by  any  epithet  of  colour.  In  those  two  pas- 
sages they  are  /3oe  oivoire.  This  epithet  will  be  consi- 
dered presently.     In  the  meantime,  we  may  assume  it 
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as  probable,  that  a  dark  colour  would  predominate,  and 
that  accordingly  we  should  so  understand  iwaveai :  but 
the  leaning  towards  hhie.,  which  so  often  characterizes 
the  epithet,  thus  entirely  escapes.  The  word  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  Trojan  host,  in  II.  xvi.  66. 

k.  Thetis  puts  on  mourning  garments  for  Patroclus, 
when  about  to  appear  to  Achilles,  II.  xxiv.  93. 

KaXvfifx   e'Ae  hla  dedcov 
Kvdveov  Tov  8'  ovti  jxeKavrepov  errXeTO  €(t$os. 

Here  Homer  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  the  KaXvjULjULa, 
or  hood  and  mantle,  was  the  blackest  garment  possible ; 
and,  since  in  II,  iv.  287  we  find  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  pitch,  we  need  not  scruple  to  assume  that  here  he 
speaks  literally,  and  either  means  a  real  black,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  also  calls  Kvdveov,  or  sees  no  difference 
between  the  genuine  black  and  the  colour  of  Kvavo?. 

I.  When  the  wave  of  Charybdis  retires,  the  shore 
appears  ^afxij-w  Kvaverj.  Now  the  colour  of  sea-sand, 
when  it  has  just  been  left  by  the  wave,  is  a  dull  but 
also  rather  a  light  brown. 

We  take  now  the  compounds. 

1.  Kvavo)(^aiT}]s  is  applied 

n.  To  Neptune,  e.  g.  II.  xv.  174. 
b.  To  a  mare,  II.  xx.  224. 

2.  KvavwiTi^  is  applied  to  Amphitrite,  or  the  sea, 
beating  on  rocks,  Od.  xii.  60. 

3.  KvavoireCa  is  used  for  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  table 
(II.  xi.  628).  Here  possibly  substance  may  be  desig- 
nated rather  than  colour.  Metal  at  the  foot  M^ould 
give  steadiness  to  a  table. 

4.  We  have  Kvavoirpwpoq  and  KvavoTrpciopeiog  for  the 
prow  of  a  ship.  Evidently  it  is  the  coloured  prow :  for 
otherwise  the  prow  would  be  of  the  same  hue  with  the 
rest  of  the  ship.  (II.  xv.  693,  et  alibi.)     So  the  prows 
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of  sliij)s  are  called  fxtXroTrdptjot,  in  I),  ii.  637,  and  Od. 
ix.  125.  Now  hiXto?  was  red  earth  or  ochre;  and  yet 
it  seems  that  Homer  uses  ixikroirapt^o^  as  equivalent  to 
Kvavowpwpo^.  For  the  first  epithet  is  a])plied  in  the 
Catalogue  to  the  ships  led  by  Ulysses;  and  tlic  second 
in  Od  X.  127  to  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed. 

The  uses  of  this  group  of  words  thus  appear  to  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  indefinitencss,  hardly  reconcilable 
M'ith  the  supposition  that  Homer  possessed  accurate 
ideas  of  colour.  There  is  no  one  colour  that  can  cover 
them  all.  The  hood  of  Thetis  is  closely  akin  to  black  ; 
the  prow  of  a  ship  to  at  least  a  dull  red  ;  the  sand  is  of 
russet  or  a  lightish  brown  ;  the  cloud  a  leaden  grey ;  the 
hair  and  eyebrows  are  of  a  deep  but  not  a  dull  colour; 
the  cornice  in  the  hall  of  Alcinous  must  have  been  in 
relief  and  contrast  as  compared  with  the  copper  wall, 
and  sufficiently  light  or  clear  to  strike  the  eye  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  an  interior  lighted  at  night  only  from  the 
ground.  With  perhaps  this  exception,  the  word  '  dark' 
will  cover  all  the  uses  of  Kvdveo^ :  but  dark  derives  its 
force  from  a  relation  to  light,  and  not  to  colour. 

5.  ^oci'i^  in  Homer  is  clearly  a  word  descriptive  of 
colour :  but  it  as  clearly  partakes  of  the  indefinite  cha- 
racter attaching  to  the  other  words  of  the  class. 

a.  The  blood  drawn  by  Pandarus  from  Mcnelaus  is 
compared  to  the  colour  cjiolvi^,  used  for  staining  ivory. 
In  this  simile,  the  sense  leans  to  red,  especially  as  the 
hue  of  ivory  is  so  near  to  that  of  flesh  (II,  iv.  141).  It 
is  mentioned  in  other  places,  probably  with  the  same 
sense,  as  an  ornamental  dye. 

/).  In  II.  xxiii.  454,  we  learn  that  one  of  the  horses 
of  Diomed  was  (polvi^,  with  a  round  white  mark  on  his 
forehead.  Whether  we  render  this  bay  or  chestnut,  it 
is  materially  different  from  the  red  colour  of  blood. 

Hh 
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c.  ^oii'109  is  used  for  blood,  Od.  xviii.  96. 

d.  As  is  (pon'69  ill  II.  xvi.  139. 

e.  And  (poiviKoeis  in  II.  xxiii.  716.  This  word  is  also 
apjDlied  to  a  cloak,  II.  x.  133. 

f.  A  dragon  or  serpent,  borne  by  an  eagle,  is  (potvtjei^, 
apparently  because  dappled  or  streaked  with  his  own 
blood,  II.  xii.  200-6,  218-21. 

g.  Ships  are  <poipiK07rdp}]ot,  Od.  xi.  123,  and  xxiii. 
272 :  this  word  is  apparently  synonymous  with  junXro- 
Traptjoi. 

h.  The  serpent  is  Sdcpoivog  eirl  vwtu,  II.  ii.308.  And 
we  have  the  Sdcpoivov  Sep/ua  Xeopro?,  II.  x.  23. 

On  the  whole,  we  trace  here  not  less  than  three  senses : 
that  in  which  (poiui^  is  applied  to  the  horse,  which 
appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  ^avOo?,  the  more  pre- 
vailing word  :  next,  that  of  the  tawny  and  dull-coloured 
lion's  hide  :  then  that  of  the  brighter  but  yet  deep 
colour  of  blood,  which  is  freely  called  Tropcpvpeog.  So 
that  (poii^i^  merely  renders  other  words,  and  does  not 
at  all  assist  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  Homeric 
vocabulary  for  the  expression  of  colour. 

Considered  as  an  epithet  of  colour,  the  word  Sdcpotvo?, 
meaning  blood-red,  is  inappropriate  to  the  dragon  or 
serpent,  and  further  serves  to  illustrate  that  vagueness, 
of  which  the  signs  multiply  as  we  proceed. 

6.  TTo'Xto?  is  applied  in  Homer  as  follows : 

a.  To  human  hair  in  connection  with  old  age,  II. 
xxii.  74  et  alibi. 

b.  To  the  sea,  II.  i.  350  et  passim.  It  remains  to  in- 
quire, vvlrether  this  refers  to  the  sea,  or  to  the  foam 
upon  it. 

c.  To  iron,  II.  ix.  0^66.  xx.  261.  Od.  xxi.  3,  81.  xxiv. 
167. 

d.  To  the  hide  of  a  wolf,  which  Dolon  put  on  for  his 
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nocturnal  expedition,  II.  x.334.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  here  appears  to  be  not  'gray'  but  'white.'  It  is 
Homer's  evident  intention  to  exhibit  Dolon  as  a  sort 
of  simpleton'*  (x.  316,  17) ;  and  accordingly  he  takes  a 
white  covering,  which  makes  him  visible  to  the  eye  by 
night,  so  that  Ulysses  saw  him  {(ppda-uro,  339). 

The  last,  then,  of  these  four  uses  is  ivhite.  The  first 
clearly  inclines  to  the  same  idea.  The  second  might 
bear  either  of  two  senses.  But  iron  cannot  be  brouo'ht 
nearer  to  white,  even  if  we  assume  it  to  be  always 
polished,  than  a  bluish  grey  ;  which,  in  truth,  is  some- 
what distant  from  white.  It  will,  moreover,  be  seen, 
that  Homer  also  describes  iron  as  alQoov,  and  as  I6ei^. 

I  now  come  to  the  class  of  words,  in  dealing  with 
which  it  will  be  shown  that  they  have  not  in  general 
even  the  pretensions  of  those  that  have  preceded  to  be 
treated  as  adjectives  of  definite  colour. 

7.  y\wpoq  is  used  in  Homer, 

a.  Chiefly  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  directly  de- 
scriptive of  fear. 

b.  For  the  paleness  of  the  face  derived  from  fear,  as 
in  ■)(\oipo\  v-rraL  Seiov?,  II.  X.  376  and  XV.  4.  This  use 
discloses  to  us  the  basis  of  the  last-named  metaphor. 

c.  For  twigs,  apparently  when  fi-esh-pulled  by  Eu- 
mceus  to  make  a  bed  for  Ulysses,  who  was  an  unex- 
pected guest;  Od.  xvi.  47. 

d.  For  honey,  II.  xi.630:  where  it  must  mean  either 
pale,  or  fresh. 

^  The  celebrated  Hunter  noticed  or  less  effeminate.  I  owe  this 
that  Homer  had  made  Dolon  an  information  to  one  of  the  most 
only  son  with  five  sisters,  as  distinguished  living  members  of 
a  proof  of  the  Poet's  sagacity  the  profession,  which  Hunter  him- 
in  observation  :  having  himself  self  adorned.  It  was  also  a  fa- 
found,  that  youths  under  such  vourite  remark,  I  believe,  with 
circumstances  are  generally  more  Mr.  Rogers. 

H  h  2 
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e.  For  the  olive-M'ood  club  of  the  Cyclops  in  Od.  ix. 
320,  379.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  Avord 
applied  to  an  object  that  might  perhaps  be  called  green. 
But  still  there  are  two  observations  to  be  made.  First, 
even  the  leaf  of  the  olive  is  rather  grey  than  green  : 
and  this  is  the  bark,  not  the  leaf,  which  is  yet  more 
grey,  and  yet  less  green.  Secondly,  the  governing  idea 
is  not  the  greenness,  but  the  newness:  for  Ulysses  says 
that  he  heated  it  in  the  ashes  until  it  was  about  to 
take  fire,  )(\o}p6?  irep  ewv ;  although  freshly  cut,  and  still 
seething  with  the  sap. 

f.  The  derivative  y\wpi{i?  is  applied  to  the  nightin- 
gale in  Od.  xix.  518,  as  a  lover  of  the  woods:  and 
here  the  idea  of  greenness  seems  to  be  rather  less 
faintly  indicated. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  ■)(Kuipo<i  indicates  rather  the 
absence  than  the  presence  of  definite  colour,  although 
it  is  derived  from  x^ori-,  meaning  young  herbage.  If 
regarded  as  an  epithet  of  colour,  it  involves  at  once  an 
hopeless  contradiction  between  the  colour  of  honey  on 
the  one  side,  and  greenness  on  the  other.  Again,  the 
more  we  assume  it  to  mean  green,  the  more  startling 
it  becomes  that  it  could  have  taken  paleness,  as  is  mani- 
festly the  case,  for  its  governing  idea.  Next  to  pale- 
ness, it  serves  chiefly  for  freshness,  i.  e.  as  opposed  to 
what  is  stale  or  withered  :  a  sinirular  combination  with 
the  former  sense.  The  idea  of  green  we  scarcely  find, 
unless  once,  connected  with  this  word  in  the  poems  of 
Homer :  and  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is 
no  other  word  in  the  poems  that  can  even  be  supposed 
to  represent  a  colour,  which,  not  the  rainbow  only,  but 
every  day  nature,  presents  so  largely  to  the  eye. 

8.  I  take  next  the  word  atOaXoe<?.  The  Homeric 
sense  of  this  word  seems  somewhat  to  resemble  that 
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of  Kvav€o<s ;    although  there  is  the  difference  between 
tlieni,  that  the  derivation  here  is  from  alQuXn,  soot. 

This  epithet  is  applied  by  Homer,  in  sufficient  con- 
formity, as  is  contended,  with  the  idea  of  soot, 

a.  To  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  Od.  xxii. 
239,  and  to  that  of  Priam,  II.  ii.415.  In  the  latter 
case  the  word  will,  as  it  appears  from  the  context, 
bear  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  state  of  a 
house  blackened  by  a  conflagration. 

b.  To  the  dark  ash  {kovi?  aWaXoeo-cra),  which  Achilles 
poured  over  his  head,  II.  xviii.  23,  and  which,  in  ver.  25,  is 
called  fxeXaiva  retppr] :  this  material  Laertes  also  used  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Od.  xxiv.  315.  Yet  the  propriety 
of  the  second  of  these  two  applications  depends,  first, 
upon  the  rather  hardy  supposition,  that  both  Achilles 
and  Laertes  had  by  them,  at  the  moment  of  their  sor- 
row, the  remains  of  a  wood-fire  ;  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  word  Kumg  may  mean  fire-ashes 
as  well  as  dust  in  general.  But  we  may  doubt  both  of 
these  assumptions  ;  while,  if  koi'i?  means  '  dust,'  and 
aWaXoeis  '  sooty,'  it  becomes  plain  that  this  epithet  is 
used,  like  others,  with  very  great  latitude. 

9.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  at  a  first  view,  the 
words  poS6ei9  and  poSoSuKTv\o<;  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  strictest  sense  epithets  of  colour.  But  it  still 
would  seem  that  they  add  nothing  to  Homer's  defec- 
tive means  of  expressing  it :  and  not  only  so,  but,  in 
fact,  scanty  as  is  their  use,  it  is  so  little  congruous,  that 
we  are  driven  to  suppose  he  must  have  employed  these 
words  in  a  sense  not  only  elastic,  but  altogether  inde- 
terminate and  purely  figurative. 

'FoSoSaKTvXo^,  or  rosy-fingered,  has  become,  through 
Homer's  example  and  authority,  a  classical  epithet  for 
the  morning.     It  is,  however,  more  open  to  criticism 
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than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  Homeric  epithets. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  personifying  Morn,  in  order 
to  embellish  her  with  an  epithet  belonging  to  personal 
beauty ;  but  redness,  applied  to  the  fingers,  and  not 
merely  to  their  tips,  is  more  than  equivocal  in  this  re- 
spect, since  that  colour  is  only  even  admissible  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  hand,  which  is  the  part  not  seen,  and  there- 
fore presumably  the  part  not  intended  in  poSoSaKTvXog. 

There  are  certain  very  fugitive  tints  of  the  sky, 
which  approach  to  the  hue  of  the  rose :  but  if  Homer 
had  the  colour  of  that  flower  definitely  in  his  view,  it 
is  most  singular  that  he  should  never  use  it,  either 
for  the  human  form  or  otherwise,  except  on  this  and 
one  other  occasion  only. 

The  nature  of  that  other  occasion  is  yet  more 
strange.  Hector's  corpse  is  anointed,  in  II.  xxiii.  i86, 
with  rosy  oil,  poSoevn  eXauo.  It  does  not  a|)pear  allow- 
able to  follow  Damm  in  rendering  this  as  oil  made  from 
roses :  for  we  have  no  such  thing  as  eXaiov  in  Homer, 
except  from  the  olive-tree.  It  therefore  applies  to  the 
hue  of  olive  oil:  and  no  conceivable  use  of  an  epithet 
could  be  more  conclusive  to  sliow  an  extreme  vague- 
ness in  the  Poet's  ideas  of  colour,  as  well  as  probably 
in  those  of  his  asfe. 

lo.  The  violet,  no  less  than  the  rose,  has  supplied 
Homer  with  epithets,  which  he  has  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  deprive  them  of  all  specific  force  as  vehicles 
for  the  expression  of  a  peculiar  colour. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  temptation,  when  we  find 
in  Homer  the  loeiSea  ttovtov,  to  give  him  credit  for  the 
full  meaning  of  this  very  beautiful  epithet,  which  he 
uses  thrice  for  the  sea  (II.  ix.  298,  Od.  v.  ^^,  xi.  to6), 
and  never  in  any  other  connection.  But  when  we 
examine  his  emjdoyment  of  cognate  words,  it  is  obvious 
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that  he  can  mean  little  more  by  the  epithet,  than  to 
convey  a  rather  vague  idea  of  darkness. 

For  he  uses  i6ei9  as  an  epithet  for  iron  (II.  xxiii. 
850):  and  loSi'ecpijq,  first  for  the  wool  (Od.  iv/135)  with 
which  Helen  is  spinning.  Here  we  might  be  tempted 
to  presume  a  purple  dye.  Yet  it  would  be  a  somewhat 
strained  supposition  :  for  what  title  have  we  to  say 
that  dyeing  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  ?  Do  we  hear  of  any  dye  except  that  of  the 
(poivi^,  a  name  which  tends  to  indicate  a  foreign  cha- 
racter? And  does  not  the  introduction  of  the  Maeonian 
or  Carian  woman  in  the  simile  of  II.  iv.  141,  to  stain 
the  ivory — a  most  simple  examj)le  of  the  art,  or  scarcely 
an  example  at  all — afford  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
art  was  foreign  to  Greece  ?  Such  is  apparently  the  true 
inference:  but,  if  it  be  the  true  one,  then  we  at  once 
lose  the  specific  force  of  purple  for  all  the  mantles, 
carpets,  and  the  like,  in  the  poems ;  and  we  are  only 
entitled  to  presume  them  to  have  been  woven  of  a 
dark  wool. 

This  construction  is  supported  by  the  second  and 
only  other  passage,  in  which  Homer  has  used  the  word 
ioSve(p7]9.  For  here  (Od.  ix.  426)  he  speaks  of  the 
living  sheep  of  Polyphemus  as 

KaXoC  T€  jxcyaXoL  re,  toSye^es  elpos  e;(oyrcs. 

This  passage  aj)pears  evidently  to  api)ly  to  what  we  term 
black  sheep,  which  are  more  strictly  of  a  dark  brown. 
So  viewed,  it  affords  another  most  striking  token  of  the 
indeterminateness  of  Homeric  colours,  that  the  name 
of  the  violet  can  be  employed  with  such  a  signification. 
And  it  also  seems  to  carry  forward  the  proof  that  the 
TTopcpupeai  j^Xahai,  the  pj^yea,  and  all  other  woven  objects 
with  that  epithet  annexed,  were  in  reality  either  black 
or  brown. 
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11.  Homer  employs  the  word  ol)^o^  with  evident 
relation  to  colour;  but  it  is  for  two  objects  only,  viz. 

a.  For  oxen,  in  II.  xiii.  703,  and  Od.  xiii.  32. 

b.  For  the  sea,  \vithout   reference   to  any  peculiar 

state  of  it,  in  II.  i.  350,  et  alibi. 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in  combining  these  two 
uses  by  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  common  colour. 
The  sea  is  blue,  grey,  or  green.  Oxen  are  black,  bay, 
or  brown.  I  do  not  refer  to  their  lighter  colours, 
which  are  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  epithet.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  among  colours  properly  so  called. 
Homer  has  none  whatever,  derived  from  the  name  of 
an  object,  that  are  light,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  the 
rose.  The  violet,  the  unknown  Kvavo^,  the  <poiui^,  the 
mOaXri,  the  dXi7r6p(pvpo?,  the  7rop(f)vf)t],  whatever  else  they 
may  be,  are  all  dark.  And  to  this  class  olvo^  evidently 
belongs. 

Wine  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  places :  in  the  majority  of  them  it  has 
an  epithet :  but  only  ten  times  is  it  described  by  an 
epithet  of  colour.  Of  these  two  are  used  for  it,  epuOpos 
and  /jiiXa^;  so  that  he  plainly  conceived  of  it  as  dark, 
but  probably  without  a  determinate  hue.  He  more 
frequently  calls  it  ai'Ooy^ :  but  this  word,  which  fluc- 
tuates between  the  ideas  of  flame  and  smoke,  either 
means  tawny,  or  else  refers  to  light,  and  not  to  colour, 
and  bears  the  sense  of  sparkling. 

Thus  then  o'lvo-^,  like  so  many  other  words  that  we 
have  gone  through,  vaguely  indicates  a  dark  hue,  but 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  one  of  the  known  principal 
colours. 

12.  The  word  fxiXroTrdpijo'i  has  already  been  disposed 
of  in  connection  with  Kvdveo?  and  cpohi^. 

13.  cuOm'  is  applied  in  Homer 
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n.  to  horses,  as  in  II.  ii.  839;  viii.  185. 

b.  to  iron,  as  in  Od.  i.  184. 

c.  to  a  lion,  as  in  II.  x.  23. 

d.  to  copper  utensils,  as  in  II.  ix.  123  ;  xxiv.  233. 

e.  to  a  bull,  II.  xvi.488  ;  and  to  oxen,  Od.  xviii.  371. 
f.  to  an  eagle,  II.  xv.  690. 

AVith  this  word  we  may  take  its  conii)ound  alQo\^r. 
It  is  used 

a.  for  wine,  as  we  have  seen. 
/a  for  copper,  II.  iv.  495  d  aUhi. 
c.  for  smoke,  Od.  x.  152. 

We  have  also  tlie  AWioTre?,  men  of  the  tawny  or 
swarthy  countenance,  beneath  the  Southern  sun. 

In  what  manner  are  we  to  find  a  common  thread 
upon  which  to  hang  the  colours  of  iron,  copper,  horses, 
lions,  bulls,  eagles,  wine,  swarthy  men,  and  smoke  ?  We 
must  here  again  adopt  the  vague  word  'dark,'  a  word 
of  light  and  not  of  colour,  for  the  purpose.  But  as 
the  idea  of  ai'Ow  includes  flame  struggling  with  smoke, 
so  there  may  be  a  flash  of  light  upon  the  dark  object. 
^oXoeig,  sooty  or  smutty,  belongs  to  the  same  group 
with  aWuXoei'f  and  alOwf,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be 
separately  discussed. 

All  the  remainder  of  the  words  noted  for  examina- 
tion are  to  be  dealt  with  in  two  groups,  each  referable 
to  a  single  idea  :  the  first  that  of  motion,  and  the  se- 
cond that  of  light. 

14,  15.  Among  adjectives  of  motion,  which  have 
sometimes  been  imjiroperly  treated  as  adjectives  of 
colour,  are  apyo?  and  aio\o9.  The  former  ac(]uires  an 
affinity  to  white,  because  it  may  signify  an  object  which, 
from  being  rapidly  moved,  assumes  in  the  light  the 
appearance  of  whiteness%  and  along  with  it  may  be 
^  Sec  Achaeis.  oi-  Etlmology.  p.  383. 
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placed  its  derivatives  apyewo?,  apyea-rij?,  apyh?,  apyi- 
voei^,  apyioSov?,  apyi-Trovg,  and  apyiKepavvc;.  The  latter, 
as  in  aio\o's  o(pi9,  aioXog  '/tttto?,  Kopv6aio\o<;,  iroSa^  aloXog, 
seems  to  mean  whatever  from  the  same  cause  appears 
to  shift  its  hues. 

1 6.  Of  those  adjectives  of  light  in  Homer,  which 
have  also  been  taken  for  adjectives  of  colour,  the  most 
important  is  yXavKo?.  Its  uses,  however,  are  only  as 
follows  : 

a.  yXauK}]  OaXacrcra,  II.  Xvi.  34. 

/>.  TXavKCoTTt?,  the  standing  epithet,  and  even  a  proper 
name,  of  Minerva,  II.  viii.406. 

c.  yXavKiocov ;  applied  to  the  eye  of  a  lion,  when, 
reaching  the  height  of  his  wrath,  he  makes  his  rush  at 
the  hunters,  II.  xx.  172. 

The  last  of  these  passages  seems  effectually  to  fix 
the  sense  of  the  term.  The  word  yXavKiowv  describes 
a  progression.  The  lion  does  not  enhance  the  colour 
of  his  eye  as  he  waxes  angry.  If,  for  example,  yXavKog 
can  be  taken  as  blue,  it  certainly  does  not  become 
more  blue  :  on  the  contrary,  rage,  when  kindling  fire 
in  the  eye,  rather  subdues  its  peculiar  tint  by  flooding 
it  with  a  vivid  light.  So  the  word  seems  clearly  to 
refer  to  the  brightening  flash  of  the  eye  under  the  in- 
fluence of  passion.  Of  light  and  its  movement,  as  also 
of  sound,  and  of  beautiful  form,  Homer's  conceptions 
are  even  more  distinct  and  lively,  than  those  of  colour 
are,  if  not  dull,  yet  at  least  indeterminate. 

TXavKog  is  derived  from  yXava-arw  ;  and  has  for  its 
root  Xctft),  to  see.  The  meaning  of  bright  or  flashing 
will  suit  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  epithet  blue.  And  it 
suits  Minerva  far  better.  '  Blue-eyed'  would  be  for 
her  but  a  tame  epithet.  Tlie  luminous  eye,  on  the 
contrary,  entirely  accords  with  her  character,  and  be- 
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longs  to  a  marked  trait  of  tliosc  ]>rimitivc  traditions, 
which  slie  appears  to  rej)resent*'. 

17.  ^apoiro?  is  applied  to  the  h'on  in  Od.xi.  611; 
and  it  is  the  proi)er  name  of  the  father  of  Nircus  in 
the  Catalogue,  while  his  mother  is  'AyXa//;.  From 
this  latter  use  we  see  that  ^apoTro<;  is  not  in  Homer  an 
epithet  of  colour;  since  he  never  describes  the  face  by 
means  of  colour.  Its  etymology  refers  us  to  gladsome- 
ness ;  and  this  is  much  more  connected,  in  the  Poet's 
mind,  with  light  than  with  colour. 

18,  19.  Besides  these  we  have 
o-jyaXo'c/?,  glossy,  like  alaXc;,  or  fat;  and 
fjiapfx(tp€0?,  applied 

a.  to  a  web,  II.  iii.  126. 

/>.  to  the  Algh,  II.  xvii.594. 

c.  to  the  sea,  II.  xiv.  273. 

d.  to  the  rim  of  the  Shield,  II.  xviii.  480. 

We  have  also  the  txap/xapvyai  ttoSwv  (Od.  viii.  265),  or 
twinklinsr  of  the  feet  in  the  dance  :  and  the  verb  ^ap- 
fxaipwk  applied  to  the  eyes  of  Venus  (II. iii. 397),  to  arms 
(II.  xii.  195  ct  alibi),  and  to  the  golden  palace  of  Nep- 
tune (II  xiii.  22).  The  marble,  from  which  the  words 
are  derived,  was  white:  but  that  signification  would 
not  suit  any  of  the  uses  of  the  words,  except  the 
web  of  Helen.  The  sense,  that  will  suit  them,  is  one 
derived  from  the  idea  of  light,  that  of  glittering  or 
sparkling. 

Lastly:  ijepoeiS^?  (II.  v.  770;  Od.  xiii.  103)  is  so  evi- 
dently an  atmospheric  epitiiet  only,  that  it  requires  no 
detailed  discussion.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  indicates 
the  idea  of  atmospheric  transparency. 

III.  We  might  have  attained  to  some  nearly  similar 

b  See  Olympus,  sect.  ii.  p.  53.     'Adiivr}   as    immediately    akin    to 
Welckcr  {Griechische  Gotterlehre,     aief]p  and  tlic  idea  of  light, 
vi.  63,  p.  300)   treats  the  name 
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results,  by  taking  the  names  of  substantives  in  Homer, 
and  considering  the  difterences  in  the  epithets  of  colour 
by  which  he  describes  them. 

Thus,  for  example,  iron  is  violet,  grey,  and  oHOwv  or 
tawny.  There  is  a  certain  opposition  between  the  first 
and  second  :  a  very  marked  one  between  the  second  and 
third.  When  considered  as  names  of  colour,  they  cannot 
be  reconciled,  but  they  may  perhaps  be  made  in  some 
degree  to  harmonize  by  introducing  the  element  of 
light.  Iron  is  dark  or  tawny  if  in  the  shade  :  while 
under  light  it  may  appear  grey. 

Again,  the  dragon,  or  serpent,  which  is  Sa(poivo<i  in 
II.  ii.  308,  is  also  Kvdveo^  in  II.  xi.  26  ;  and  is  compared 
to  the  rainbow,  which  is  Tropcpvpet]  in  II.  xvii.  Aac^ou'o?, 
being  applied  to  the  lion's  hide  in  Il.x.  23,  is  essentially 
of  a  dull  colour,  but  the  rainbow  is  as  essentially  bright. 
Here,  again,  the  only  mode  of  hai'monizing  is  by  the 
supposition  that  Homer  really  regulates  the  use  of 
those  epithets  according  to  light ;  and  thus  the  same 
object  may  be  dull  and  bright  in  different  positions. 

Again,  Kepavi/og  is  in  composition  white  {apyiKepuwos): 
but  it  is  also  ylfoXoe)^,  smutty.  In  truth  it  is  neither  : 
but  its  near  connection  both  with  light  and  with  dark- 
ness M'ill  admit  of  its  being  referred  to  either. 

IV.  I  have  next  to  notice  the  vast  predominance  in 
Homer  of  the  two  simple  opposites,  white  and  black, 
which  may  be  called,  perhaps,  the  elemental  forms  of 
colour:  white  being  the  compound  of  the  seven  pris- 
matic colours  in  their  natural  proportrons,  and  black 
the  absence,  or  simple  negative,  of  them  all. 

The  adjective  /xeXa?,  or  '  black,'  is  used,  in  its  dif- 
ferent degrees,  cases,  and  numbers,  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  times.  Besides  this,  we  have  the  verb 
fxeXacvco,  and  several  compounds  from  the  adjective.  It 
also  forms  a  very  frequent  element  in  proper  names. 
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The  word  Xetwo?,  or  '  white,'  is  used  nearly  sixty 
times :  its  comjioiind  XcvKwXevo's  forty  more,  but  ahuost 
all  of  these  as  the  stock-epithet  of  Juno,  which  should 
not  be  taken  into  the  account.  We  have  also  XevKulvu), 
XevKua-TTig,  and  some  proj)er  names.  But  this  by  no 
means  exhausts  Homer's  means  of  expressing*  white- 
ness. For  that  purpose  he  also  uses  fj.apfxdpeo';,  a-iya- 
Xo'ei?,  perhaps  TroXiog,  and  an  extensive  group  of  words 
having  apyo^^  for  its  centre.  In  all,  whiteness,  or  some- 
thing intended  for  it,  may  perhaps  be  thus  expressed 
one  hundred  times  or  more. 

Now  assuming  for  the  moment  that  adjectives  of 
colour,  in  the  prismatic  sense  of  the  word,  are  found  in 
Homer,  still  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely  tliey  are  found, 
in  comparison  with  whiteness  and  blackness. 

For  example :  except  as  a  proper  name,  and  as  the 
stock-epithet  of  Menelaus,  ^aiSo^  is,  I  think,  hardly 
found  ten  times  in  Homer.  'lo'ei?,  and  its  cognate 
words,  come  but  six  times:  po^oei^  is  an  clira^  Xeyo- 
/uLepov:  fiiXro^  is  only  introduced  in  its  compound  twice; 
yet  it  is  probably  the  best  red  in  Homer :  epvOpog  and 
epvOaivoo  come  but  thirteen  times :  iropcpvpeog  and  the 
kindred  words  are  found  in  all  twenty-three  times ;  but 
it  has,  I  think,  been  shown  that  this  word  was  wanting, 
with  Homer,  jn  the  ingredient  of  specific  colour,  and 
only  implied  what  was  dark,  whether  brown,  crimson, 
purple,  or 'even  black. 

V.  It  remains  to  complete  this  circle  of  evidence, 
bv  adducino-  cases  where  Homer's  omission  to  name 
colour,  or  to  describe  by  means  of  it,  is  deserving  of 
remark. 

I.  Homer's  similes  are  so  rich  in  the  use  of  all  sen- 
sible imagery,  that  we  might  have  expected  to  find 
colour  a  frequent  and  prominent  ingredient  in  them. 
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But  it  is  not  so.     They  turn  chiefly,  I  think,  upon  the 
following  ideas : 

1.  Motion.  5.  Symmetry. 

2.  Force.  6.  Number. 

3.  Form.  7.  Light  and  Darkness. 

4.  Sound.  8.  Very  rarely,  upon  Colour. 

In  the  greater  part  of  them  colour  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. I  have  seen  the  similes  of  the  poems  reckoned 
at  two  hundred :  and  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  note 
more  than  three  which  turn  upon  colour,  even  when  it 
is  vao'uelv  conceived. 

The  first  is  the  blood  of  Menelaus,  compared  to  a 
crimson  dye,  on  the  cheek-piece  of  a  horse,  II.  iv.  141. 

The  second,  the  meditations  of  Nestor,  likened  to 
the  darkening  of  the  sea  before  a  storm,  11.  xiv. 
16-22. 

Thirdly,  the  cloud  in  which  Minerva  is  wrapped  is 
compared  to  the  rainbow,  II.  xvii.  547-52. 

Of  these  the  second  is  very  indefinite  :  the  idea  of 
the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  was  inaccurately  and  loosely 
conceived  :  and  the  third  is  one  of  the  most  striking" 
proofs  of  the  want  of  a  close  discrimination  of  colours 
in  Homer. 

Yet  here  again  we  may  find  life  and  beauty  in  the 
passage,  if  only  we  construe  it  of  a  cloud  illuminated  by 
the  rays  falHng  on  it.  Indeed,  generally  the  element  of 
light  brings  us  back  to  Homer' Sj^usual  definiteness,  when 
his  use  of  colour  makes  him  obscure. 

2.  Again,  in  the  numerous  and  very  exact  epithets 
by  which  the  Poet  has  described  the  form  and  ajipear- 
ance  of  different  countries,  we  scarcely  find  any  epithet 
of  colour.  Out  of  about  sixty  of  these  epithets  in  the 
Greek   Catalogue,   there   are  but  three   that   refer  to 
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colour,  and  these  all  mention  whiteness  only  {apyivoei^, 
II.  ii.  647,  6^6,  and  Acwo?,  ibid.  735)- 

3.  It  is  most  singular  that,  though  Homer  so  loved 
the  horse  that  he  is  never  weary  of  using  him  with  his 
whole  heart  for  the  purposes  of  j)oetry,  yet  in  all  his 
animated  and  beautiful  descriptions  of  this  animal, 
colour  should  be  so  little  prominent.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  Homer  tells  us  the  horses  of  Eumelus  cor- 
responded in  colour  (orpixe^  II.  ii.  765);  but  what  the 
colour  was  we  know  not ;  and  the  question  may  also 
be  raised,  whether  the  epithet  employed  does  not  more 
properly  indicate  similarity  in  the  fineness  of  their  coat. 
Perhaps  the  only  cases,  where  colour  is  distinctly  as- 
signed to  horses,  are  the  following  two : 

First,  that  of  the  horses  of  Rhesus.  There  the 
colour  is  the  negative  one  of  whiteness,  which  seems, 
with  its  counterpart  blackness,  to  have  been  so  much 
more  present  to  the  mind  of  Homer  than  any  interme- 
diate colour.  These  horses  were  (II.  x.  437)  XevKorepoi 
Xioi'os.  And  afterwards  Nestor  in  a  noble  line  declares 
them  like,  not  to  anything  having  colour,  but  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  (II.  x.  547).  Thus  reappears  the  old 
identification  in  Homer's  mind  of  light  and  colour. 
There  is,  however,  another  reason  to  which  it  may  be 
suspected  that  we  owe  the  mention  of  colour  in  this 
instance  :  namely,  that  the  whiteness  is  intended  to 
make  them  visible  in  the  gloom,  and  thus  to  assist  the 
capture  by  night. 

The  second  case  is,  that  of  the  horse  of  Diomed  in 
the  chariot-race.  Here  Idomeneus  mentions  the  bay 
or  chestnut  colour  (II.  xxiii.  454)  with  the  white  mark, 
but  then  it  is  the  only  means  of  identifying  the  master, 
which  is  essential  to  his  purpose  in  the  speech. 
Apart  from  these   special  reasons.  Homer  speaks   in- 
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deed  twice  of  the  ^apQa  Kapijva  of  horses  ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  of  horses  in  the  abstract.  Nestor  (II.  xi.  680) 
mentions  a  set  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mares  all  with 
colour,  that  is  to  say,  ^avOal:  a  new  proof  of  the  lax  use 
of  the  word,  as  they  would  hardly  be  all  alike. 

Among  the  four  horses  of  Hector  (II.  viii.  185),  the 
two  of  the  AtreidaB  (II.  xxiii.  295),  and  the  three  of 
Achilles  (xvi.  475)  we  find  only  the  name  Xanthus 
which  is  clearly  referable  to  colour:  and  this  is  in 
truth  the  only  colour  which,  besides  white,  he  ever 
gives  to  his  horses.  For  it  is  more  probable  that  by 
the  name  BaXio?  he  meant  to  refer  to  the  effect  of  light 
from  rapidity  of  motion  :  while  A70>/  in  II.  xxiii.  409, 
A'lOwv  and  Aa'/xTro?  (II.  viii.  485)  may  signify  brightness 
or  darkness  indeed,  but  neither  of  these  is  colour. 

Again,  in  the  magnificent  simile  of  the  crraro?  'Itttto? 
there  is  no  colour.  The  three  thousand  horses  of  Ericli- 
thonius  (II.  XX.  221)  have  no  colour.  The  horses  of  Dio- 
med  (II.  V.  257)  have  none.  Nor  have  the  heaven-born 
horses  of  Tros,  nor  those  which  Anchises  bred  from  them 
(11.  V.  265.  et  segrj.).  None  of  the  teams  for  the  race 
in  II.  xxiii.  have  colour.  Lastly ;  Homer  abounds  in 
characteristic  and  set  epithets  for  horses,  such  as  mkv^, 
lOKVTToug,  TTOowK)]?,   juwuv^^,   ipiav^jjv,   aepcTiTTOu^,   ejcrKapd/uog, 

v^i'j-)(ri';,  KaWiOpi^,  raxy?,  and  Others  ;  but  none  of  them 
are  taken  fi'om  colour. 

Yet  colour  is  in  horses  a  thing  so  prominent  that  it 
seems,  wherever  they  are  at  all  individualized,  almost  to 
force  itself  into  the  description.  Let  us  take  two  ex- 
amples allied  in  their  beauty,  although  separated  in 
birth  by  twenty-two  hundred  years.  'Hie  first  is  from 
Euripides,  where  the  Chorus  in  i\\Q  IpJdfjcnia  in  Aulidc 
describes  the  Grecian  host  before  embarcation*^. 

•■'  Eurip.  Iph.  in  Aul.  213-22. 
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o  ^6  8t(/)/)7;Adrav  jioar 
Kvixi'iko'i  <l>ep)jrtaoas, 
w  KaKkicTTovs  (Ibojxav 
Xpva-odaibdkrovs  cTTOfxiouri  Tiwkovi 
KevTpio  duvoixivovi,  tows  p.\iJ  fxiir- 
aovs  C'^yiovs,  kevKoaTiKTio  Tpfyl 
iSakiovi,  Tovi  8'  e^o)  (T€Lpa(f)6povs, 
avTi']p(is  KajuTTaiTt  hpojxiov 
"nvpporpiyjx^,  iwvoy^aka  8'  vtto  (Kjwpa 
•7ToiKtAo8ep//o7'as". 

Tlie  se('oiKl,also  eminently  beautiful,  is  from  Macau- 
lay,  where  in  the  '  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus',  after 
the  deadly  conflict  of  Mamilius  and  Herniiniiis,  Ite  <1o- 
scribes  what  then  happened  to  their  steeds. 

Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spurning, 

The  dark-grey  charger  fled  ; 
lie  burst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men, 

Ho  sprang  o'er  heaps  of  dead 

But  like  a  graven  image 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place, 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 

How  characteristically  the  element  of  colour  enters 
into  these  admirable  descriptions. 

4.  It  is  not,  however,  the  case  of  the  horse  alone,  on 
which  an  argument  may  be  founded.  Homer  abounds 
with  notices  of  other  animals,  both  domesticated  and 
wild.  We  have  oxen,  dogs,  goats,  hogs,  and  sheep. 
None  of  his  stock  epithets  for  them  are  drawn  from 
colour ;  and  we  have  seen  that  by  his  wine-coloured 
oxen,  and  his  violet-coloured  sheep,  he,  in  all  likelihood, 
means  no  more  than  dark  or  tawny.  His  epithets  for 
wild  animals  are  of  the  same  character  when  they  occur, 
and  similarly  depend  on  the  scale  of  degrees  between 
light  and  darkness,  not  upon  colour.    Once  ho  mentions 

I  i 
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a  white  goose  (Od.  xv.  i6i) ;  but  it  is  borne  on  high  in 
the  talons  of  an  eagle,  and  the  object  evidently  is  to 
create  a  clear  visual  imao-e. 

5.  T  would  not  lay  overmuch  stress  on  the  fact,  that 
Homer  never  refers  to  colour  in  connection  with  the 
human  frame,  unless  as  regards  the  hair,  which  is 
either  ^avOos  or  Kvdveo? :  expressions  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  are  apparent  exceptions,  and  not  real  ones.  The 
olive  hue  of  the  ISIediterranean  latitudes  makes  colour 
a  less  prominent  element  in  human  beauty  for  a  Greek 
climate,  than  it  is  for  ours.  Still  its  almost  entire  ex- 
clusion is  an  element  in  the  case.  One  instance  that  I 
have  noticed,  which  introduces  it,  adds  to  the  general 
mass  of  testimony.  AVhen  ]Minerva(Od.xvi.  175)  restores 
the  beauty  of  Ulysses,  the  expression  is  a\h-  Se  fieXay- 
Xpoif]^  yevero.     Now  this  certainly  does  not  mean  that 

'his  flesh  became  black  again.  It  can  only  signify  that 
he  resumed  the  olive  tint,  which  was  associated  with 
personal  vigour  and  beauty.  So  that  even  the  fxiXa^  of 
Homer  means  dark,  and  is  indefinite  :  as  might  indeed 
be  shown  by  many  other  instances. 

6.  Lastly,  it  seems  to  deserve  remark,  that  there  is 
not  one  single  epithet  of  Iris  taken  from  colour.  She 
is  once,  and  only  once,  ■x^pva-oTrrepo^  (II.  viii.  398);  but 
this  is  in  virtue  of  her  office,  and  has  no  relation  to 
the  rainbow ;  as,  indeed,  gold  with  Homer  always 
belongs  to  light  rather  than  to  colour.  All  her  other 
epithets,  without  exception,  are  taken  from  motion  only. 

She    is    swift    (wVe'a    and    ray^eia),    Swift    of  foot    (-TTo'^a? 

coKea),  swift  as  the  wind  (7ro^>7i/e/xo?),  storm-footed  (aeX- 
XoTToi;?^),  but  from  colour  she  derives  no  part  whatever 
of  her  Homeric  costume.  Now  though  the  chain  of 
traditions   which  identified  Iris  with  the  rainbow  was 

'1   Tl.  xviii.  409.   xxiv.  159. 
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broken^,  yet  the  traces  of  it  were  not  wholly  lost. 
For  Homer  treated  the  rainbow,  physically,  as  a  projjhet 
of  storm  (II.  xvii.  548) :  and  again,  we  find  that  she  was 
still  tempest-footed.  This  epithet  can  only  be  derived 
from  her  original  relation  to  the  rainbow.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  instructive,  that  none  of  her  traits  of  colour 
should  have  been  preserved. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  sky,  or  the  heavens. 
Here  Homer  had  before  him  the  most  perfect  exanij)le 
of  blue.  Yet  he  never  once  so  describes  the  sky. 
His  oupavog  is  starry  (II.  i.  317),  or  broad  (II.  iii.  364), 
or  great  (II.  i.  497),  or  iron  (Od.xv.  328),  or  copper 
(Od.  iii.  2.  II.  xvii.  425) ;  but  it  is  never  blue.  This  is 
an  important  piece  of  negative  testimony. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  pretty  large,  though  I  by  no 
means  venture  to  suppose  it  a  complete,  collection  of 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

I  submit  that  they  warrant  the  two  following  propo- 
sitions : 

1.  That  Homer's  perceptions  of  the  prismatic  colours, 
or  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  depend  on  the  de- 
composition of  light  by  refraction,  and  a  fortiori  of  their 
compounds,  were,  as  a  general  rule,  vague  and  indeter- 
minate. 

2.  That  we  must  therefore  seek  another  basis  for 
his  system  of  colour.  • 

But  a  few  words  may  be  permitted  on  the  cause 
which  has  led  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject  in  a 
manner  so  different  from  that  of  the  moderns. 

Are  we  justified  in  referring  it  to  his  reputed  blind- 
ness? 

Are  we  to  suppose  a  defect  in  his  organization,  or  in 
that  of  his  countrymen  ? 

e  See  Ohinpus,  sect.  ii.  \\  157. 
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Or  are  we  to  reject  altogether  the  idea  of  defect,  and 
to  treat  his  use  of  colour  as  one  conceived  in  the  spirit 
which,  with  even  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  would 
properly  belong  to  his  art  ? 

The  mere  tradition  of  Homer's  blindness  is  hardly 
relevant.  The  presumption  of  it  drawn  from  the 
poems,  because  they  make  Demodocus  blind,  is  in- 
appreciably minute.  The  testimony  of  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo  is  ancient*^;  but,  as  his  blindness  (if  he  really 
was  blind)  allowed  of  the  most  vivid  conceptions  of  light, 
it  will  not  account  for  defectiveness  in  his  conceptions 
of  colour.  The  vigorous  ai)prehension  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  sensible  objects  in  the  poems  demonstrate, 
that  M'e  cannot  seek  in  this  hypothesis  for  an  explana- 
tion of  what  may  be  either  singular,  crude,  or  irregular. 

Neither  can  we  resort  to  the  supposition  of  anything, 
that  is  to  be  properly  called  a  defect  in  his  organization  ; 
when  we  bear  in  mind  his  intense  feeling  for  form,  and 
when  we  observe  his  etFective  and  powerful  handling 
of  the  ideas  of  light  and  dark. 

Our  answer  to  the  third  question  must  also,  I  think, 
be  in  the  negative.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  much  of 
merely  literal  discrepancy  as  to  colour  might  be  under- 
stood to  appertain  to  the  license  of  poetry.  There  is 
high  poetical  effect  in  what  may  be  called  straining 
epithets  of  colour.  But  it  seems  essential  to  that 
effect, 

(i.)  That  the  straining  should  be  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule. 

(2.)  That  there  should  be  a  fixed  standard  of  the 
colour  itself,  so  that  the  departures  from  it  may  be 
measured.  Otherwise  the  result  is  not  license,  but 
confusion.     Shakespeare  with  high  eifect  says^, 

''  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  v.  172.  S  Macbeth  ii.  3. 
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Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood. 

Here  the  idea  is  not  that  silver  is  of  the  same  c()h)ur 
as  skin,  nor  gold  as  blood  ;  but  that  the  relation  of 
colour  between  silver  and  gold  may  be  compared  with 
that  between  skin  and  blood :  the  skin  throws  the 
blood  into  relief,  as  a  ground  of  silver  would  throw  out 
a  projection  of  gold.  In  license  of  this  kind  we  can 
always  trace  both  a  rule  and  an  aim.  The  rule  is  re- 
laxed only  for  the  ])articular  occasion.  The  effect  jiro- 
duced  is  that  of  tenderness,  dignity,  and  purity.  Had 
Shakespeare  been  describing  the  horrible  carnage  of  a 
battlefield,  he  probably  would  have  spoken  of  black  or 
foul  gore  instead  of  using  a  brightening  figure. 

Now  this  purpose  is  not  traceable  in  Homer's  use  of 
certain  words,  if  we  are  required  to  treat  them  as  ad- 
jectives of  colour.  There  is  no  Poet,  whose  rationale  is 
commonly  more  accessible ;  but  these  cases,  upon  such 
a,  principle,  do  not  admit  of  a  rationale  at  all. 

Take  for  instance  his  use  of  the  rainbow.  It  is 
(i)  7rop<pvpe)],  and  (2)  like  a  SpaKwv,  which  is  nuaiieo^.  Of 
these,  the  first  may  be  construed  dark  with  a  hue  of 
crimson  ;  the  second,  dark  with  a  hue  of  deep  blue  or 
indigo.  Surely  we  have  here,  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  a 
most  inadequate  treatment  of  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow.    Shakespeare  indeed  says^'. 

His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends  ; 
and  again,  in  the  Tempest,  Ceres  addresses  Iris  thus' ; 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 

My  bosky  acres     .... 

But  (i)  blue  differs  from  7rop(pvpeo(f,  which  is  essen- 

*^  Troilus  and  (Jressida,  i.   3,  in  Merry  Wives  uf  Windsor,  iv. 

mtb  fin.  5,  Wiutci's  Tale,  iv.  3.  and  King 

'  Tempest,  iv.  i.    Tlio  rainbow  .lolui,  W.  2. 
is  mentioned  as  of  many  eoloms, 
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tially  dark,  and  is  not  blue.  (2)  Blue,  taken  largely,  re- 
presents three  of  tlie  seven  prismatic  colours  :  i.e.  indigo 
and  purple  along  with  itself.  (3)  In  the  last  quoted 
passage,  Iris  is  also  called  '  many-coloured  messenger,' 
and  with  'saffron  wings.'  How  different  an  effect  do  these 
words  give,  as  they  form  a  whole,  from  that  of  the  simile 
in  II.  xvii.  In  what  manner  then  are  we  to  understand 
Homer?  I  answer,  in  the  way  of  metaphor ;  and  with  re- 
ference to  light  and  dark,  not  to  prismatic  colour.  The 
SpoLKovreg  on  the  buckler  and  belt  are  dark  and  terrible : 
so  is  the  storm  of  which  Iris  is  the  type,  and  it  is  in 
viewing  the  rainbow  as  a  type  of  what  is  awful,  that  we 
are  to  find  the  reason  of  Homer's  simply  treating  it  as 
dark,  and  not  as  a  series  and  system  of  colours.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  possibility  that  Homer 
may  also  mean  to  com])are  the  shifting  hues  of  the  ser- 
pent with  the  varied  appearance  of  the  rainbow. 

Again,  let  us  take  his  use  of  fxeXayx^polt]?.  Now  the 
question  is,  did  Homer  mean  by  this  simply  to  express 
darkness,  that  is  to  say  was  dark  his  idea  of  imeXag,  or 
did  he,  with  the  specific  idea  of  black  in  his  mind,  use 
the  term  which  denoted  it  poetically  for  the  olive  com- 
plexion of  Ulysses?  Surely  the  former  :  for  the  latter 
use  of  it  would  have  been  bad.  It  would  have  been 
straining  the  figure  in  the  wrong  direction.  For  black- 
ness would  be  a  fitting  trope  only  where  the  object  was 
to  describe  something  awful  or  repulsive. 

But  beauty  of  form  in  Homer  always  leans  to  light 
hues  and  not  to  dark  ones,  whence  the  Greeks  are  ^avOo], 
and  the  Trojan  Hector,  though  beautiful,  is  Kvdveog  only. 
Therefore  it  was  not  Homer's  object  to  give  an  enhanced 
idea  of  darkness  in  the  tints  of  Ulysses.  And  yet,  if 
neXag  for  him  meant  specifically  black,  then  [j.ekayxpoln'i 
was  the  heicfht  of  exaffgeration  in  the  wrono-  sense.  But 
if  by  /ue'Aa?  he  onlv  understood  dark,  that  was  a   fair 
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description  of  the  olive   tint,  as   compared   with  the 
withered  and  shrivelled  skin  of  old  age. 

We  have  other  proofs  from  the  poems  that  Homer 
conceived  of  fxe\a<s  as  dark,  and  not  specifically  as 
black.  The  former  idea  accords  best  with  his  calling- 
earth  fxeXa^,  when  it  is  fresh  behind  the  plough  (II. 
xviii.  548) :  and  his  calling  blood  ^e'Xa?,  not  stagnant 
gore,  but  blood  fresh  as  it  comes  sj)urting  from  the 
wound  (II.  i.  303), 

atxj/d  TOL  alfjia  KcXatvov  fparjcrei  irepl  bovpi' 
and  again,  the  fresh  blood  of  Venus  herself:  fxeXaivero  ^e 
Xpoa  KaXou  (II.  V.  354).  It  would  be  bad  poetry  to  call 
the  blood  of  Venus  blacky  for  the  same  reasons  which 
make  it  good  poetry  in  Shakespeare  to  call  the  blood  of 
Duncan  golden.  So  the  /ue'Aa?  ttovto?  of  II.  xxiv,  79  is 
evidently  no  more  than  dark;  though  in  vii.64  we  may 
properly  say  the  sea  blackens. 

So  again  with  wine-coloured  oxen,  smutty  thunder- 
bolts, violet-coloured  sheep,  and  many  more,  it  is  surely 
conclusive  against  taking  them  for  descriptions  of  pris- 
matic colours  or  their  compounds,  that  they  would  be 
bad  descriptions  in  their  several  kinds.  — — ^, 

We  must  then  seek  for  the  basis  of  Homer's  system  /  j^ 
with  respect  to  colour  in  something  outside  our  own.  | 
And  it  may  prepare  us  the  more  readily  to  acknowledge 
such  a  basis  elsewhere,  if  we  bear  in  mind,  that  many  of 
the  great  elements  and  sources  of  colour  for  us  presented 
themselves  differently  to  him.  The  olive  hue  of  the  skin 
kept  down  the  play  of  white  and  red.  The  hair  tended 
much  more  uniformly,  than  with  us,  to  darkness.  The 
sense  of  colour  was  less  exercised  by  the  culture  of 
flowers.  The  sun  sooner  changed  the  spring-greens  of 
the  earth  into  brown.  Glass,  one  of  our  instruments  of 
instruction,  did  not  exist.     The  rainbow  would  much 
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more  rarely  meet  the  view.  The  art  of  painting  was 
wholly,  and  that  of  dyeing  was  almost,  unknown  ;  and 
we  may  estimate  the  importance  of  this  element  of  the 
case  by  recollecting  how  much,  with  the  advance  of  che- 
mistry, the  taste  of  this  country  in  colour  has  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  artificial  colours, 
with  which  the  human  eye  was  conversant,  were  chiefly 
the  ill-defined,  and  anything  but  full-bodied,  tints  of 
metals.  The  materials,  therefore,  for  a  system  of  colour 
did  not  offer  themselves  to  Homer's  vision  as  they  do  to 
ours.  Particular  colours  were  indeed  exhibited  in  rare 
beauty,  as  the  blue  of  the  sea  and  of  the  sky.  Yet  these 
colours  were,  so  to  sj)eak,  isolated  fragments ;  and,  not 
entering  into  a  general  scheme,  they  were  apparently 
not  conceived  with  the  precision  necessary  to  master 
them.  It  seems  easy  to  comprehend  that  the  eye 
may  require  a  familiarity  with  an  ordered  system  of 
colours,  as  the  condition  of  its  being  able  closely  to  ap- 
uiieciate  any  one  among  them. 
I  I  conclude,  then,  that  the  organ  of  colour  and  its  ini- 
/   pressions  were  but  partially  developed  among  the  Greeks 

\  of  the  heroic  age. 

In  lieu  of  this,  Homer  seems  to  have  had,  firstly  some 
crude  conceptions  of  colour  derived  from  the  elements ; 
secondly  and  principally,  a  system  in  lieu  of  colour, 
founded  upon  light  and  upon  darkness,  its  opposite  or 
negative.  We  have  seen  that  the  ^ueXa?  of  Homer, 
which  is  applied  to  fine  olive  tints  in  the  skin,  and 
which  joins  hands  with  Kvdveo^  and  Tropcpupeo^,  means 
dark,  the  absence  of  light.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

y  basis  of  whiteness  is  clearly  indicated  to  us  in  the  ety- 
mology of  Xef/cof,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Xeva-ao) 
to  see,  and  of  XvKt]  light  in  XvKajSa^  the  year,  the  walk 
or  course  of  light ;    as  well  as  in  the  cognate  words, 
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which  ai)pear  to  have  their  root  in  the  Sanscrit  loc/t, 
from  whence  lochan,  an  eyeJ. 

As  a  general  |)roposition,  then,  I  should  say  that  the 
Homeric  colours  are  really  the  modes  and  foinis  of 
light^,  and  of  its  oj)posite  or  rather  negative,  darkness  : 
partially  affected  perhaps  by  ideas  drawn  from  the 
metals,  like  the  ruddiness  of  co])j)er,  or  the  sombre  and 
dead  blue  of  kvuvoi^,  whatever  the  substance  may  have 
been ;  and  here  and  there  with  an  inceptive  effort,  as  it 
were,  to  get  hold  of  other  ideas  of  colour. 

Under  the  application  of  this  principle,  I  believe  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Homeric  words  will  fall  into  their 
places  :  and  that  we  shall  find  that  the  Poet  used  them, 
from  his  own  standing-ground,  with  great  vigour  and 
efltect.  We  can  now  see  why  \evKos  and  fxeXag  with 
their  kindred  words  have  such  an  immense  predomi- 
nance :  though  white  and  black  are  the  limiting  ratios 
of  colour,  rather  than  colour  itself 

Of  the  transparent  and  opaque,  or  chiaroscuro,  we 
cannot  expect  to  hear  from  Homer :  yet,  as  has  been 
observed,  a  rudiment  of  it  may  be  contained  in  the 
highly  poetical  ijepoeiSh  of  the  cave  or  sea ;  and  again 
in  the  Si'o<pepi]  vv^  (Od.xiii.269),  since  vecfyo?  is  the  basis 
of  the  epithet. 

When  we  speak  of  colour  proper,  we  speak  of 
an  effect  which  is  [)roduced  by  the  decomposition  of 
light,  and  which,  so  long  as  the  eye  can  discharge  its 
function,  is  complete,  whatever  the  quantity,  or  the  in- 
cidence, of  light  upon  the  object  said  to  have  colour 
may  happen  to  be. 

When  we  speak  of  light,  shade,  and  darkness,  we 
refer  to  the  quantity  of  light,  not  decomposed,  which 
falls  upon  that  object,  and  to  the  mode  of  its  incidence. 

.i  Pritcliard's  Celtic  Nations,  p.  219.  •'  Vid.  Gotlie,  Geschichie 

der  Farhenlehre,  Works,  vol.53,   p.  21.    (Stuttgart,  1833.) 
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Of  light,  shadow,  and  darkness  thus  regarded,  Ho- 
mer had  lively  and  most  poetical  conceptions.  This 
description  of  objects  by  light  and  its  absence  tax  his 
materials  to  the  uttermost.  His  iron-grey,  his  ruddy, 
his  starry  heaven,  are  so  many  modes  of  light.  His  wine- 
coloured  oxen  and  sea,  his  violet  sheep,  his  things 
tawny,  purple,  sooty,  and  the  rest,  give  us  in  fact  a 
rich  vocabulary  of  words  for  describing  what  is  dark 
so  far  as  it  has  colour,  but  what  also  varies  between 
dull  and  bright,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light  play- 
ing upon  it.  Here  (for  example)  is  the  link  between  his 
a'lOo'^  KaTrvof  and  his  aiQo^  o7vo?. 

As  these  words  all  follow  in  the  train,  so  to  speak,  of 
jmeXa^,  even  so  XeuKo^  is  attended  by  its  own  family,  all 
falling  under  the  meaning  of  the  English  adjective 
liffht.  On  the  one  hand  ■xXcopo's  and  TroXia ;  on  the 
other  ixapiJLapeo(i,  apyog,  and  ariyaXoeif;,  all  mean  li(jht ; 
but  the  first  two  are  dull,  and  represent  the  twilight  of 
colour,  or  debateable  ground  between  it  and  its  negative, 
while  the  last  three  are  bright  and  glistering. 

Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  than  Homer's  ideas  of 
dark  and  light.  It  was  a  redundancy  of  life  in  these 
ideas,  that  made  him  associate  light  with  motion  ;  as  in 
those  fine  lines  (II.  ii.  437), 

fe»s  Twv  kpyoixivtav  a-no  \dKKOv  OeairecTLoto 
atyXrj  T:aiJi,(f)av6(t)cra  bi  aiOipos  ovpavov  Xk€v. 

And,  again,  in  the  Arming  of  Achilles  (II.  xix.  362), 

aXyXr]  8'  ovpavov  Ik€,  yeAacrcre  be  Traaa  Trept  yQ(av. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  darkness  went  to 
animate  metaphysical  conceptions,  as  in  black  fate, 
black  death,  black  clouds  of  death,  black  pains  (II.  ii. 
859,  834.  xvi.  350.  iv.  117). 

Naturalists  tell  us,  that  there  exist  kinds  of  creatures 
respecting  which   it  is  known,   that  their  organs  are 
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sensitive  to  light  aiul  darkness,  but  with  no  perception 
wliatever  either  of  colour  or  of  form'.  So  far  as 
respects  form,  Homer  perceived  keenly  snch  forms  as 
were  beautiful :  but  of  mere  geometrical  form  he  may 
have  had  very  indistinct  ideas,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
his  epithets  for  the  form  of  a  shield.  The  parallel  is 
nearer  in  the  case  of  colour ;  for  even  his  perceptions 
were  as  yet  undigested ;  as  if  they  were  novel,  not 
aided  by  tradition,  acquired  very  much  by  himself,  and 
fixed  as  yet  neither  by  custom  nor  nomenclature. 

From  the  remains  which  have  reached  us  of  the 
colours  of  the  ancients,  it  has  been  found  practicable 
to  treat  of  them  in  precise  detail"".  But,  in  examining 
the  question  from  the  works  of  Homer,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  first,  their  very  early  date,  and,  secondly,  the 
likelihood  that  heroic  Greece  may  probably  have  been 
far  behind  some  countries  of  the  east  in  the  use  and  in 
the  idea  of  colour,  which  has  always  had  a  privileged 
home  there. 

The  tendency,  however,  to  a  mixture  of  the  two 
questions  of  light  and  colour  appears  to  be  traceable 
more  or  less  in  the  popular  language,  and  likewise  in 
the  philosophy,  of  the  later  Greeks. 

In  the  classical  period,  the  hues  of  the  eye  were 
divided,  as  /aeAa?  the  darkest,  ■)(apoiro<i  the  intermediate, 
and  yXavKo^  the  lightest. 

The  word  Trpdaivo?,  leek-green,  appears  to  be  quite 
adequate  to  the  expression  of  the  colour.  It  is  used 
by  Aristotle  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  found  in  the 
poets  or  writers  of  the  best  age.  For  the  classical 
Greek  the  idea  of  greenness  is  expressed  by  )(Xcopo9,  as 

1  Wilson's  Five  Gateways  of  and  Modern  Colours,  by  William 
Knowledge,  p.  4.  Linton.'     London  1852. 

>n  See,  for  instance,  '  Ancient 
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far  as  it  is  expressed  at  all.  Now  tliis  word  seems 
inadequate  on  two  grounds.  First,  its  predominant 
idea  is  that  of 'fresh'  or  'recent;'  which  is  but  acci- 
dentally, and  not  invariably,  the  property  of  those 
objects  in  nature  that  are  green. 

Wlien  we  find  the  word  x^wpo9  ajiplied  alike  to 
objects  of  a  green  colour,  and  to  others  that  have  no 
colour,  (or  else  not  in  respect  of  their  colour,)  but  yet 
which  are  fresh  or  newly  sprung,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  it  was  for  freshness,  and  not  for  greenness,  that  the 
word  was  generally  used.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  two 
circumstances.  First,  that  when  -xXoopog  does  signify 
colour,  as  in  the  case  of  paleness,  (where  it  cannot 
mean  what  is  fresh,)  it  signifies  the  most  indefinite  and 
feeble  colour,  little  more  indeed  than  a  negative. 

The  meaning  of  y^Xoypov  oeo?  is  probably  ashy-pale 
fear.  In  the  green  of  the  olive  we  see  the  point  of 
connection  between  this  use  of  the  term  on  the  one 
Iiand,  and  natural  verdure  on  the  other.  So  that  the 
image  of  the  colour  green,  to  the  Greeks,  was  neither 
lively  and  bright  on  the  one  hand,  nor  was  it  strong 
and  deep  on  the  other. 

The  second  circumstance  is  this :  that  the  word 
^o)po9  is  applied  by  the  later  Greeks  to  objects  that 
have  a  colour,  but  a  colour  which  is  not  green  :  and 
this  by  authors  who  had  the  full  use  of  sight.  Thus, 
in  Euripides,  (Hecuba  124,)  we  have  aifxari  x/^ccpw  for 
blood  freshly  shed.  It  seems  plain  that,  M-hen  the  epithet 
could  be  thus  used,  colour  could  only  be  very  carelessly 
and  faintly  conceived  in  the  minds  either  of  those  who 
used  the..., expression,  or  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

I  shall  not  open  the  general  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  colour  by  the  later  Greeks,  or  by  the  Tiatin   })oets. 
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But  that  it  continued  to  be  both  faint  and  indefinite 
down   to   a   very  late   period,  and   in   a  degree   which 
would  now  be  deemed  very  surprising,  we  may  judge 
both  from  the  general  tenour  of  the  ^neid,  and  from 
the  remarkable  verse  of  Albinovanus,  an  Augustan  poet, 
which  applied  the  epithet  '  purpureus'  to  snow  ; 
Bracliiu  purpurea  caudidiora  nive. 
Neither  do  I  enter  into  the  question,  whether  the 
shadows    of   white    may    afford    any    ground    for    this 
epithet :  because  an  answer,  drawn  from  the  secrets  as 
it  were  of  science  or  art,  could  not  avail  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  works  of  a  poet,  who  nmst  describe  for 
the  connnon  eye- 
So  we  may  note  the  'cervix  rosea'  of  Horace",  and 
of  Virgil". 

Such  examination  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  whatever  of  this  kind  was 
crude  or  defective  in  the  common  ideas  of  Greece  was 
not  without  points  of  correspondence  in  its  philosophy. 
The  treatise  rie^}  -^pcofxarcou,  popularly  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  would  appear  to  belong  to  some  other  author. 
It,  however,  in  conformity  with  Greek  ideasP,  bases  the 
system  of  colour  not,  as  we  do,  upon  the  prismatic 
decomposition  of  light,  but  upon  the  four  elements ;  of 
which  it  declares  air,  water,  and  even  earth  when  dry, 
to  be  white,  fire  to  be  ^avOo'i  or  yellow  ;  from  the 
mixtures  of  these  arise  all  other  colours,  and  cr/coVo?,  or 
black,  is  the  absence  of  light. 

Dr.  Prantl,  a  recent  editor  of  this  Treatise,  has,  in 
a  learned  Essay  of  his  own,  gathered  together  the  sys- 
tems of  the  various  Greek  writers  upon  colour ;  and 
especially  that  of  Aristotle,  from  the  testimony  afforded 

"  Hoi-.  Od.  I.  13.  2.  "  Vii-j^.  JEn.  i.  402. 

i'  Vid.  Gothe,  Farlieu/i'/nr.  Works,  vol.  53.  p.  23. 
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by  liis  Meteorologica  and  other  works.  It  exhibits  a 
curious  combination  of  the  aim  at  scientific  exactness, 
with  the  want  of  the  physical  knowledge  which  is,  in 
such  matters,  its  necessary  basis.  Its  leading-  ideas 
appear  to  be  as  follows. 

If  we  pass  by  the  mere  metaphysical  portion  of  the 
subject,  the  basis  of  colour  is  laid  theoretically  in  trans- 
parency and  motion.  With  the  idea  of  whiteness  are 
associated  dryness  and  heat ;  and  witli  blackness  their 
counterparts,  wet  and  cold?.  The  air  is  white,  fire  the 
highest  form  of  white ;  water  is  blacks,  earth  the  high- 
est negation  of  colour,  and  blackest  of  all.  All  other 
colours  are  treated  as  intermediate  between  white  and 
blacks  An  analogy  prevails  between  the  intervals  of 
the  principal  colours,  and  those  of  sound,  taste  (^^u/ao?), 
and  other  sensible  objects.  There  are  seven  colours^ : 
namely, 

1.  ixeXav  black.  5.   dXovpyov  violet. 

2.  ^avBov  gold.  6.  irpaa-Lvov  green. 

3.  \evKov  white.  7-  /^f  «i'ow  blue. 

4.  cpoiviKovv  red. 

The  (paiov  or  grey  is  a  mode  of  black  (lueXav  ti)  ;  and 
the  ^avOop  is  ingeniously  described  as  having  the  same 
relation  to  light,  which  richness  (Xnrapov)  has  to  sweet- 
ness {yXvKv).  Red,  (poii'iKovv  or  Tropcfyvpovv,  is  light  seen 
through  black.  This  is  the  most  positive  colour  after 
^avOov ;  then  comes  green,  and  then  {dXovpyov)  violet'. 
He  proceeds,  en  Se  to  TrXeiov  ovkcti  (paiuerai ;  meaning, 
I  suppose,  that  the  kvuvovp  (the  same  thing  is  said  by 

P  Prantl's  Aristoteles  liber  die  ^  l]j[(\_  p.  ug.   Ar.  de  Sens.  4. 

Farben,  pp.  loi,  3.  442  a.  12. 

q  Ibid.  pp.  104,  6.  t  Ibid.  p.  118.      Met.  III.  4. 

'■  Ibid.  p.  109.    Ar.  Metaph.  I.  ,374  b.  31. 
7.   I  Of)?  a.  23. 
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Prantl  of  opcpviov,  which  he  translates  brown)  is  so 
closely  akin  to  the  negative,  or  blackness,  as  to  be  in- 
distinguishable from  it.  Thus  Aristotle  appears  to 
treat  grey,  as  outside  his  scale  altogether;  he  gives 
TTopcpupovv  sometimes  to  red  and  sometimes  to  blue" ; 
and  opcpviov  or  brown  is  wholly  omitted.  His  order 
likewise  varies  :  for,  in  different  ])assages,  dXovpyov  and 
irpacrivov  change  places. 

This  condition  of  the  philosophy  of  colour,  so  many 
centuries  after  Homer,  and  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man 
as  Aristotle,  may  assist  in  explaining  to  us  the  unde- 
veloped state  of  Homer's  perceptions  in  this  particular 
department. 

There  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  contrast  between 
such  undigested  ideas,  and  the  solidity,  truth,  and  firm- 
ness of  the  remains  of  colour  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  ancients.  The  explanation,  I  suppose,  is, 
that  those,  who  had  to  make  practical  use  of  colour,  did 
not  wait  for  the  construction  of  a  philosophy,  but  added 
to  their  apparatus  from  time  to  time  all  substances 
which,  having  come  within  their  knowledge,  were 
found  to  produce  results  satisfactory  and  improving  to 
the  eye.  And  even  so  Homer,  though  his  organ  was 
little  trained  in  the  discrimination  of  colours,  and 
though  he  founded  himself  mainly  upon  mere  modifi- 
cations of  light  apart  from  its  decomposition,  yet  has 
made  very  bold  and  effective  use  of  these  limited  ma- 
terials. His  figures  in  no  case  jar,  while  they  never 
fail  to  strike.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  we  see  in 
this  department  an  exception  to  that  comparative  pro- 
fusion of  power  which  marked  his  endowments  in  ge- 
neral, and  that  he  bore,  in  the  particular  point,  a 
crippled  nature  ;  but  rather  we  are  to  learn  that  the 

»  Comp.  Mot.  I.  5-  342  It.  4.  with  III.  4.  374  a.  27. 
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perceptions  so  easy  and  familiar  to  us  are  the  results  of 
a  slow  traditionary  growth  in  knowledge  and  in  the 
training  of  the  human  organ,  which  commenced  long- 
before  we  took  our  place  in  the  succession  of  mankind. 
We  exemplify,  even  in  this  apparently  simple  matter, 
the  old  proverbial  saying  :  'The  dwarf  sees  further  than 
the  giant,  for  he  is  lifted  on  the  giant's  shoulders.' 


Note  on  the  meaning  of  Kvavos  and  yakKos. 

The  first  impression  from  the  Homeric  text  is  likely  to  be  that 
Kvavos  is  a  metal.  For  the  substantive  is  mentioned  but  thrice  in 
Homer ;  and  always  in  immediate  connection  with  metals. 

1.  II.  xi.  24.  Upon  the  buckler  of  Agamemnon  there  are,  with 
twelve  of/iot,  folds,  rims,  or  plies,  of  gold,  and  twenty  of  tin,  ten  of 
Kvavos  {jii'Kavos  KvavoioS. 

2.  II.  xi.  34.  On  the  shield  of  the  king,  there  were  twenty  white 
bosses  of  tin,  and,  in  the  middle,  one  of  Kvavos  (fieXavos  Kvdvoio). 

3.  Od.  vii.  86.  The  walls  of  the  palace  of  Alcinous  were  coated 
with  xa^fos  within,  and  round  about  them  there  was  a  cornice  or 
fi'inge  (dpijKos)  of  Kvavos. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  later  Greek  at  least,  the  word  acquired 
other  significations  :  such  as  lajns  lazuli,  the  blue  cornflower,  the 
rockbird  (also  as  being  blue),  and,  lastly,  a  blue  dye  or  lacquer  a. 
But,  moreover,  it  seems  impossible  to  identify  the  xvavos  of  Homer 
with  any  metal  in  particular. 

Some  have  asserted  the  Kvavos  of  Homer  to  be  steel  ^.  But  to 
this  there  seem  to  be  conclusive  objections.  It  appears  very  doubtful, 
whether  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  process  of  making 
steel  in  masses  by  the  immersion  of  iron  in  water.  The  English 
translation  of  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions  ascribes  the  knov/- 
ledge  of  the  process  to  Homer  ;  but  apparently  in  error<^.  Thei-e  is 
no  allusion  whatever  to  it  :  for  it  is  not  at  all  implied  by  the  ele- 
mentary process  of  tlie  manufacture  of  a  tool  in  Od  ix.  391-3.  It 
was  only  by  fire  that  iron  could  be  made  malleable  at  all  :  and  no 

"  Liddell  and  Scott  in  roc.     Milliii,  '•  Friedreich,  Realien,  §  21.  p.  86. 

Min6"alogie  Hom^rique.  p.  149.  'Vol.  ii.  p  ."js^. 
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doubt  it  WHS  known  that  ^>y  its  immersion  in  water  hardness  was 
restored  or  inei'eased  (to  yap  avre  aiBTjpov  yt  Kpdros  ((ttIv).  But  we 
have  no  traec  either  of  the  repetition  of  the  i)rocess  on  the  same 
pieee  of  metal,  oi-  of  its  ap])lieati<)n  to  unmanufactured  iron,  or  of  a 
new  denomination  for  iron  wIumi  thus  heate<l  and  cooled.  On  the 
contrary,  in  this  passage  the  metal  when  fully  hardened  is  still  de- 
clared to  l)e  aidtjpos  :  and  we  have  nowhei'c  in  Homer  any  trace  of  a 
relation  between  kvcwos  and  ai8t]pos,  except  the  merely  negative  one, 
that  neither  of  them  is  cast  into  the  furnace  for  making  the  Shield 
of  Achilles. 

Again,  tlie  hardness  of  iron  was  such  as  apparently  met  all  their 
wishes,  and  almost  of  itself  constituted  a  difficulty.  Hence  it  is  used 
along  with  stones  as  a  symbol  of  hardness  ;  fVfi  ov  (r<pi  \l6os  xp^^  ^^ 
aldrjpos'^.  Again,  we  do  not  find  it  worked  up  with  other  metals  ;  for 
example,  on  the  buckler  or  shield  of  Agamemnon.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  is  not  used  by  Vulcan  in  making  the  shield  of  Achilles. 
The  god  casts  into  the  fire  gold  and  silver,  copper  and  tin  ;  lead 
being  apparently  excluded  as  too  soft,  and  iron  as  too  hard  for 
working  in  masses  with  the  other  metals.  But  the  idea  of  hardness 
is  never  associated  with  Kvavos ;  and,  if  it  had  been  hard  like  steel, 
certainly  it  would  not  have  been  a  suitable  material  for  the  intricate 
forms  of  dragons. 

Again,  the  adjective  Kvdveos  means  in  colour  what  is  blue  and  what 
is  deep  ;  and  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  colour  of 
steel.  All  this,  besides  the  strength  of  the  negative  evidence,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  Kvavos  can  have  been  steel. 

The  Compiler  of  the  Index  to  Eustathius  makes  Kvavos  (in  voc.) 
.simply  a  dark  metal.  But  Millin  argues  that  Kvavos  without  an 
epithet  is  tin,  and  that  with  the  epithet  jue'Xay  it  is  lead.  He  ob- 
sei^ves  that  Pliny^  appears  to  call  tin  by  the  name  of  plumbum 
simply,  and  lead  by  the  name  of  plwmhwm  nigruui :  so  that  the 
double  use  of  Kvavos  and  Kaa-a-lrfpos  for  tin  would  be  like  that  of 
'plutahum  and  stannum  for  the  same  metal  in  Latin.  This  idea 
treats  the  substance  as  taking  its  name  from  the  colovu- :  and  is  so 
far  sustained  l)y  the  use  of  the  German  blei,  which  I  presume  is  the 
same  word  as  hlmi.,  for  lead.  But  it  would  be  singular  that  Homer 
should  thus  have  double  names  for  two  metals,  which  of  all  classes 
of  objects  have  perhaps  been  most  commonly  designated  by  single 
ones.  And  this  hy|:)othes\s  is  not  in  aecoTdanee  with  the  e^•ident 
''  Tl.  iv.  510.  ■"  H.N.  xxxiv.  16.  s.  47. 

K   k 
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meaning  of  Kvavtoi  in  Homer  ;  since  the  word  indicates  a  dark  and 
deep  hue  very  far  from  that  of  tin,  which  Homer  describes  as  white. 
The  after  use  of  Kvavos  is  equally  adverse  to  the  interpretation 
suggested. 

The  most  proliable  interpretation  for  this  difficult  word  appeai-s  to 
be  that  which  is  also  in  accordance  with  its  subsequent  use  and  de- 
scription as  a  colour.  From  Linton's 'Ancient  and  Modern  Colours,' 
(p.  2  1,)  it  appears  that  there  was  a  Kvavos  avrocpvTjs,  which  was  a 
native  blue  carbonate  of  copper  :  and  that,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Dioscorides,  this  was  obtained  by  the  ancients  fi-om  the 
copper-mines  :  Kvavos  8e  yewarai  fieu  iv  Kvnpco  eK  rav  x^i^Kovpycov  /jLerdK- 
Xcdv,  V.  1 06.  This  interpretation  would  account  for  our  finding 
Kvavos  in  Homer  :  for  the  rarity  of  its  use  :  for  the  dark  colour  and 
the  affinity  to  nopcpvpeo^.  Such  a  substance  would  make  a  good 
relief  for  the  cornice  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  against  the  copper- 
plated  walls  :  and  would  stand  well  in  the  rest  of  the  passages  where  it 
appears  to  be  placed  in  relief  wath  other  metals,  II.  xviii.  564,  xi.  39, 
and  even  on  the  buckler  of  Agamemnon,  xi.  24.  For  on  this 
buckler,  though  the  serpents,  called  Kvdveoi,  are  evidently  placed  in 
contrast  wdth  the  ot/xoi,  and  though  among  the  olpoi  there  are  ten  of 
Kvavos,  yet,  as  they  are  combined  ^vith  twelve  of  gold  and  twenty  of 
tin,  the  general  effect  would  be  one  such  as  we  need  not  suppose 
Homer  to  have  rejected.  This  blue  carbonate  is  still  found  among 
other  copper-ores,  but  less  in  our  deep  mines,  than  in  the  shallow 
ones  worked  by  the  ancients.  I  understand  from  a  gentleman 
versed  in  metallurgy,  that  in  its  purest  form  it  is  crystalline,  rarely 
massive  or  earthy,  of  a  deep  azure,  brittle,  easily  powdered,  and  thus 
readily  converted  to  use  as  a  pigment. 

I  should  therefore  suppose  that  the  Kvavos  is  not  a  metal  :  that 
the  oip.01.  on  the  buckler  mean  lines  or  bands  coloured  in  pigment  :  and 
that  the  boss  on  the  shield  is  probably  a  nodule  of  the  substance  in  its 
native  state.  We  can  thus  understand  why  Kvavos  is  not  used  either 
with  the  gold,  silver,  xa^^of,  and  tin,  in  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  or  with 
the  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  x^^i^o^  of  the  chariot  of  Juno  f.  We  can 
also  understand  why,  though  Kvavos  is  not  used  in  the  forge,  yet  the 
trench  round  the  idneyard  on  the  shield  of  Achilles  is  tcvaverjS.  This 
interpretation  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  Homeric  employment 
of  the  adjective  Kvavfos. 

I  understand  that  there  is,  in  the  Museo  Borhonico  at  Naples, 

'  11.  xviii.  474,    V.  722.  "  Thill.  564. 
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a  spoon  or  ladle,  with  a  hoss  on  the  end  of  the  handle,  which  is 
formed  of  this  native  blue  carbonate  of  copper  bored  through  for 
the  purpose. 

Of  the  four  sionifications  given  to  ;^aX)c6s  in  Homer  (copper, 
brass,  bronze,  and  iron''),  I  adhere  to  the  first.  It  cannot  be  iron, 
(i)  l)ecause  it  is  never  mentioned  as  hard  in  the  same  way  w^ith  it, 
(2)  because  it  is  so  much  more  common,  (3)  because  these  metals 
are  expressly  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  as  in  II.  v.  723. 

Neither  can  the  ^a^fos  of  Homer  be  bronze.  Not,  however,  from 
absolute  want  of  hardness  :  for  I  learn  fi-om  competent  authority 
that  very  good  cutting  instruments  (not,  of  course,  equal  to  steel) 
may  be  made  in  a  bronze  composed  of  87^  parts  copper,  and  12^ 
parts  tin.     But  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Homer  always  speaks  of  it  as  a  pure  metal  along  with  other 
pure  metals,  even  where  Vulcan  casts  it  into  the  furnace  to  be 
wrought ;  II.  xviii.  474. 

2.  Again,  because,  although  we  must  not  argue  too  confidently 
from  Homer's  epithets  of  colour,  yet  in  this  case  we  may  lay  consi- 
derable stress  not  only  on  bis  xa^^of  epvdpos  (since  the  ipvdpbs  of 
Homer  leans  to  brightness),  but  upon  the  ijvo-^  and  vapoy^,  which 
mean  bright  and  gleaming.  These  epithets  of  liglit  would  not  apply 
to  bronze  :  nor  would  Homer  plate  with  bronze  the  walls  of  the 
palace  of  Alciuous.  Neither  does  it  appear  likely  that  he  would 
give  us  a  heaven  of  bronze  among  the  imposing  imagery  of  battle, 
II.  Jjvii.  424. 

3.  It  does  not  appear  that  Homer  knew  anji-hing  at  all  of  the 
fusion  or  alloying  of  metals. 

We  have,  then,  to  conclude  that  x^^^^os  was  copper,  hardened  by  some 
method  ;  as  some  think  by  the  agency  of  water  :  or  else,  and  more 
probably,  according  to  a  very  simple  process,  by  cooling  slowly  in 
the  air.     (See  Millin,  Mineralogie  Homerique,  pp.  126-32.) 

''  Eustath.  II  i.  p.  93. 
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Home}'  and  some  of  his  Successors  in  Epic  Poetry : 
in  pm'ticular,  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

The  great  Epic  poets  of  the  world  are  members  of  a 
brotherhood  still  extremely  limited,  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
not  likely  to  be  enlarged.  It  may  indeed  well  be  disputed, 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  existing  claimants,  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  entitled  to  stand  upon  the  Golden  Book.  There 
will  also  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  precedence  among 
those,  whose  right  to  appear  there  is  universally  confessed. 
Pretensions  are  sometimes  advanced  under  the  influence  of 
temporary  or  national  partialities,  which  the  silent  action  of  the 
civilized  mind  of  the  world  after  a  time  effectually  puts  down. 
Among  these  there  could  be  none  more  obviously  untenable, 
than  that  set  up  on  behalf  of  Milton  in  the  celebrated  Epigram 
of  Dryden,  which  seemed  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  poets 
of  the  world,  and  made  him  combine  all  the  great  qualities  of 
Homer  and  of  Virgil.  Somewhat  similar  ideas  were  broached 
by  Cowper  in  his  Table  Talk.  The  lines,  as  they  are  less 
familiarly  remembered,  may  be  quoted  here  : 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared. 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard ; 
To  carry  JS^ature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 

But  this  great  master  is  also  subject  to  undue  depreciation,  as 
well  as  flattered  by  extravagant  worship.     I  myself  have  been 

a   The  substance  of  this  and  January  and    July   respectively, 
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assured  in  a  company  composed  of  Professors  of  a  German 
University,  who  were  ardent  admirers  of  Shakespeare,  that 
within  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  Milton  was  only  regarded 
as  of  equal  rank  with  Klopstock.  It  is  not,  I  trust,  either 
national  vanity  or  religious  prejudice,  nor  is  it  the  mere  wonder 
inspired  by  the  wide  range  of  his  attainments  and  performances, 
which  makes  England  claim  that  he  should  be  numbered  in  the 
first  class  of  epic  poets;  in  that  class  of  which  Homer  is  the 
head,  distinguished  before  all  competitors  by  a  clear  and  even 
a  vast  superiority. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  institute  any  satisfactory  comparison 
between  Milton  and  Homer ;  so  different,  so  wanting  in  points 
of  contact,  are  the  characters  partly  of  the  men,  and  even 
much  more  of  their  works.  Perhaps  the  greatest  and  the 
most  pervading  merit  of  the  Iliad  is,  its  fidelity  and  vividness 
as  a  mirror  of  man  and  of  the  visible  sphere  in  which  he  lived, 
with  its  infinitely  varied  imagery  both  actual  and  ideal.  (  But 
that  which  most  excites  our  admiration  in  Milton  is  the  elasti- 
city and  force  of  genius,  by  which  he  has  travelled  beyond  the 
human  sphere,  and  bodied  forth  to  us  new  worlds  in  the  un- 
known, peopled  with  inhabitants  who  must  be  so  immeasurably 
different  from  our  own  race.  Homer's  task  was  one,  which  ad- 
mitted, of  and  received  what  we  may  call  a  perfect  accomplish- 
ment ;  Milton's  was  an  undertaking  beyond  the  strength  of  man, 
incapable  of  anything  more  than  faint  adumbration,  and  one  of 
which,  the  more  elevated  the  spectator's  point  of  view,  the 
more  keenly  he  must  find  certain  defects  glare  upon  him. 
The  poems  of  Milton  give  us  reason  to  think  that  his  concep- 
tions of  character  were  masculine  and  powerful ;  but  the  sub- 
ject did  not  admit  of  their  being  effectually  tested.  For  his 
nearest  approaches  to  perfection  in  his  art,  we  must  look  beyond 
his  epics, 

A  comparison  between  Milton  and  Dante  would  be  somewhat 
more  practicable,  but  it  would  not  accord  with  the  composition 
of  the  group,  which  I  shall  here  attempt  to  present,  and  which 
has  Homer  for  its  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  Dante  might, 
far  better  than  Milton,  be  compared  with  Homer ;  for  while  he 
is  in  the  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso  far  more  heavenly  than  Milton, 
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he  is  also  througliout  the  Diviiia  Commedia  truly  and  pro- 
foundly human.  He  is  incessantly  conversant  with  the  nature 
and  the  life  of  man ;  and  though  for  the  most  part  he  draws 
us,  as  Flaxman  has  drawn  him,  in  outline  only,  yet  by  the 
strength  and  depth  of  his  touch  he  has  produced  figures,  for 
example,  Francesca  and  Ugolino,  that  have  as  largely  become  the 
common  property  of  mankind,  if  not  as  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  yet 
as  Lear  and  Hamlet.  Still  the  theological  basis,  and  the  extra- 
terrene  theatre,  of  Dante's  poem  remove  him  to  a  great  distance 
from  Homer,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  derived  little,  and 
with  whom  we  may  therefore  feel  assured  he  could  have  been 
but  little  acquainted. 

The  poets,  whom  it  is  most  natural  to  compare  with  Homer, 
are  those  who  have  supplied  us  in  the  greatest  abundance  with 
points  of  contact  between  their  own  orbits  and  his,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  are  such  manifest  children  of  genius  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  honour  of  being;  worsted  in  such  a  conflict. 
These  conditions  I  presume  to  be  most  clearly  fulfilled  by 
Virgil  and  Tasso ;  and  we  may  begin  with  the  elder  of  the 
pair. 

Perhaps  Chapman  has  gone  too  far  when  he  says  '  Virgil 
hath  nothing  of  his  own,  but  only  elocution ;  his  invention, 
matter,  and  form,  being  all  Homer's''.'  Yet  no  small  part  of 
this  sweeping  proposition  can  undoubtedly  be  made  good. 

With  an  extraordinary  amount  of  admitted  imitation  and  of 
obvious  similarity  on  the  surfice,  the  ^neid  stands,  as  to  al- 
most every  fundamental  particular,  in  the  strongest  contrast 
with  the  Thad.  As  to  metre,  figures,  names,  places,  persons 
and  times,  the  two  works,  where  they  do  not  actually  concur, 
stand  in  as  near  relations  one  to  another,  as  seem  to  be  attain- 
able without  absolute  identity  of  subject ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  two  great  poems  can  be  named,  which  are  so  pro- 
foundly discordant  upon  almost  every  point  that  touches  their 
interior  spirit ;  upon  everything  that  relates  to  the  truth  of  our 
nature,  to  the  laws  of  thought  and  action,  and  to  veracity  in  the 
management  of  the  higher  subjects,  such  as  history,  moi'ality, 
polity,  and  rchgion. 

^  Commentary  on  II.  ii. 
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The  immense  powei's  of  Virgil  as  a  poet  had  been  demon- 
strated before  he  wrote  the  yEneid.  He  had  shown  their  full 
splendour  in  the  Georgics;  though  the  rjOos,  or  (so  to  sj)eak) 
the  hearty  even  of  that  great  work  was  touched  with  paralysis 
by  his  Epicurean  and  self-centring  philosophy.  The  yEneid 
does  not  bear  a  fainter  impression  of  his  genius.  The  v\  onder- 
fully  sustained  beauty  and  majesty  of  its  verse,  the  imposing 
splendour  of  its  most  elaborate  delineations,  the  power  of  the 
author  in  unfolding,  when  he  strives  to  do  it,  the  resources  of 
passion,  and  even  perhaps  the  skill  which  he  has  shown  in  the 
general  construction  of  his  plot,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
But  while  its  general  nature  as  an  epic  (for  the  epic  poem  is 
preeminently  ethical)  brought  its  defects  into  fuller  view,  the 
particular  object  he  proposed  to  himself  was  fatal  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  very  highest  excellence.  While  Homer  sang  for 
national  glory,  the  poem  of  Virgil  is  toned  throughout  to  a 
spirit  of  courtierlike  adulation.  ]Vo  muse,  however  vigorous, 
can  maintain  an  upright  gait  under  so  base  a  burden. 

And  yet,  in  regard  to  its  external  form,  the  yEneid  is  per- 
haps, as  a  whole,  the  most  majestic  poem  that  the  European 
mind  has  in  any  age  produced.  We  often  hear  of  the  lofty 
march  of  the  Iliad ;  but  though  its  versification  is  always  ap- 
propriate and  therefore  never  mean,  it  only  rises  into  stateliness, 
or  into  a  high-pitched  sublimity,  when  Homer  has  occasion  to 
brace  his  energies  for  an  effort.  He  is  invariably  true  to  his 
own  conception  of  the  bard^,  as  one  who  should  win  and  de- 
light the  soul  of  the  hearer ;  and  so,  when  he  has  strung  him- 
self, like  a  bow,  for  some  great  passage  of  his  action,  '  has 
brought  the  string  to  the  breast,  the  iron  to  the  wood,'  and  has  hit 
his  mark,  straightway  he  unbends  himself  again.  Thus  he  ushers 
in  with  true  grandeur  the  marshalling  of  the  Greek  army  in  the 
Second  Book,  partly  by  the  invocation  of  the  Muses,  and  partly 
by  an  assemblage  of  no  less  than  six  consecutive  similes,  which 
describe  respectively  the  flash  of  the  Greek  arms,  the  resound- 
ing tramp,  the  swarming  numbers,  the  settling  down  of  the 
ranks  as  they  form  the  line,  the  busy  marshalling  by  the 
commanders,  the   majesty   of  Agamemnon   preeminent  among 

c  Od.  xvii.  385. 
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them^.  Having  clone  this,  he  sets  himself  about  the  Catalogue, 
with  no  contempt  indeed  of  poetical  embellishment  by  epithets, 
and  with  an  occasional  relief  by  short  legends,  but  still  in  the 
main  as  a  matter  of  business,  historical,  geograj)hical,  and  to- 
pographical. And  thus  he  proceeds,  with  perfect  tranquillity, 
for  near  three  hundred  lines,  until  his  work  is  done.  We  then  tind 
that  he  has  given  us,  together  with  a  most  miuute  account  of  the 
forces,  a  living  map  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Greek 
races  of  the  age.  But  Virgil,  in  his  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  (upon  which  there  will  be  further  occasion  to  com- 
ment hereafter,  with  reference  to  other  mattei's),  has  pursued  a 
course  quite  diifereut.  Waiving  Homer's  gorgeous  introduc- 
tion, which  pours  from  a  single  point  a  broad  stream  of  splen- 
dour over  the  whole,  Virgil  with  vast,  and  indeed  rather  painful, 
effort,  carries  us  through  his  long-drawn  list  at  a  laboriously- 
sustained  elevation.  To  vary  the  wearisome  task,  he  uses 
every  diversity  of  turn  that  language  and  grammar  can  sup- 
ply e.  He  passes  from  nominative  to  vocative,  and  from  voca- 
tive to  nominative.  Somebody  Avas  present,  and  then  somebody 
was  not  absent.  Arms  and  accoutrements  ai'e  got  up  as  mi- 
nutely, as  if  he  had  been  a  careful  master  of  costumes  dressing 
a  new  drama  for  the  stage.  That  we  m.ay  never  be  let  down 
for  a  moment,  he  distributes  here  and  there  the  similes,  which 
Homer  accumulated  at  the  opening,  and  introduces,  between  the 
accounts  of  military  contingents,  legends  of  twenty  or  more  lines. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  level  of  his  verse  through  the  Catalogue, 
instead  of  being,  like  Homer's,  decidedly  lower,  is  even  higher 
than  is  usual  with  him.  There  is  not  in  it,  I  think,  a  single 
verse  approaching  to  the  sermo  pedestris.  His  reader  misses 
tliat  tranquillizing  relief  so  agreeable  in  Homer,  which  varies 
as  it  were  the  play  of  the  muscles,  and  freshens  the  faculties 
for  a  return  to  higher  efforts.  Virgil  seems  to  treat  us,  as  horses 
at  a  certain  stage  of  their  decline  are  treated  by  experienced 
drivers,  who  keep  them  going  from  fear  that,  if  they  once  let  them 
stop  or  slacken,  they  will  be  unable  to  get  up  their  pace  again. 
He  never  unbends  his  bow.     But  a  table-land  may  be  as  flat, 
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and  even  wearisome,  as  a  plain ;  and  the  ornaments  in  the 
iEneid  frequently  are  not,  and  indeed  could  hardly  be,  more 
ornamental  than  the  passages  which  they  purport  to  embellish. 

The  difference  of  the  two  Catalogues  cannot  be  more  clearly 
exhibited  than  by  comparing  Homer's  description  of  the  very 
first  contingent,  that  from  Bwotiaf,  with  Virgil's  opening  para- 
graph about  Mezentius  ;  or  Homer's  last  and  nearly  simplest, 
on  the  MagnesiansS,  with  the  description  of  Camilla,  (certainly 
a  description  of  remarkable  beauty,)  with  which  is  closed  the 
glittering  procession  of  the  Italian  army  in  the  ^Eneid. 

The  sustained  stateliness  of  diction,  metre,  and  rhythm  in 
the  ^neid  is  a  feat,  and  an  astounding  feat ;  but  it  is  more 
like  the  performance  of  a  trained  athlete,  between  trick  and 
strength,  than  the  grandeur  of  free  and  simple  Nature,  such 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  ancient  warrior,  in  Diomed  or  Achilles ;  or 
in  Homer,  the  ancient  Avarrior's  only  bard.  Different  persons 
will,  according  to  their  temperaments,  be  apt  to  treat  this  au- 
gustness  of  diction  as  a  merit  or  a  fault :  all,  however,  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  a  wonder.  In  this  respect  Virgil  has 
been  followed  with  no  ordinary  power,  but  yet  not  equalled, 
by  Tasso.  And  the  impression,  created  in  this  respect  by  the 
^neid  as  it  stands,  must  be  heightened  when  we  remember 
that  it  is  still  an  unfinished  poem,  and  that  the  author  had  at 
his  decease  by  no  means  brought  it,  and  the  later  books  of  it 
in  particular,  up  to  what  he  considered  the  proper  standard. 

The  immense  and  untold  amount  of  imitation  in  Virgil  has 
perhaps  tended  to  make  us  less  than  duly  sensible  of  his  vast 
original  powers ;  and  the  mean  and  feeble  effects  produced  by 
the  character,  if  we  can  call  it  a  character,  of  his  -^ilneas,  cheat 
us  into  an  untrue  supposition  that  he  could  not  have  possessed 
a  real  power  of  this  the  highest  kind  of  delineation. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  to  exhaust  the  topics  of  censure 
which  may  be  justly  used  against  the  .^neas  of  Virgil.  His 
moral  deficiencies  are  not  (so  to  speak)  hidden  amidst  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  manly  intellect,  nor  his  intellectual  medio- 
crity redeemed  by  any  fresh  and  genuine  virtues.     He  is  not, 
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to  our  knowledge,  a  statesman ;  nay  more,  lie  is  not  a  warrior ; 
for  we  feel  tliat  his  battles  and  feats  of  war  are  the  poet's,  and 
not  his  :  and  when  he  appears  in  arms  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
'  Son  of  Venus,  what  business  have  you  here  V  The  violent 
exaggerations,  by  which  Virgil  attempts  to  vamp  up  his  hero's 
martial  character,  only  produce  the  \j/vxpov  of  Longinus  ;  a  cold 
reaction,  approaching  to  a  shudder,  through  the  reader's  mind. 
As,  for  instance,  when  in  the  Shades  below,  the  poet  represents 
the  Greek  chieftains^i  as  trembhng  and  flying  at  the  sight  of 
him,  the  nobleness  of  the  verses  cannot  excuse  either  the  taste- 
less solecism  of  the  thought,  or  the  profanation  oftered  to  the 
memory  of  Homer  in  the  person  of  his  heroes,  who  indeed  often 
made  yEneas  tremble,  but  never  trembled  at  him  themselves. 
But  Virgil  goes  further  yet,  when  he  makes  Diomed  assert  i  that, 
havino:  been  eno-ag-ed  in  single  combat  with  ^neas,  he  knows 
by  experience  how  terrible  a  warrior  he  will  prove ;  and  that, 
had  there  been  two  more  such  men,  Troy  would  have  con- 
quered Greece,  and  not  Greece  Troy.  Now,  JEneas  never  in 
the  Iliad  even  once  executes  a  real  feat  of  war ;  and  as  to  the 
sino-le  combat  between  the  two  chiefs,  Diomed  first  knocked 
him  down  with  a  stone ^,  and  then,  after  he  had  been  carried 
off  and  apparently  set  to  rights  by  his  mother,  he  was  thrice 
saved  from  the  deadly  charge  of  the  same  warrior  by  the  single 
intervention  of  Apollo,  who  by  divine  force  arrested  the  attack. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  observed  that,  since  Virgil  could,  with 
impunity,  as  it  appears,  so  far  as  his  popularity  Avas  concerned, 
thus  mutilate  and  falsify  the  author  from  whose  wealth  he  so 
largely  borrowed,  either  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  in 
its  head  and  father,  Homer,  must  have  been  very  low  among 
even  the  educated  Romans,  or  else  their  standard  of  taste  must 
have  been  seriously  debased  before  they  could  accept  such  com- 
pliments. 

It  is  common  to  find  fault  with  ^neas  for  his  vile  conduct 
to  Dido,  and  for  the  wretched  excuse  he  offers  in  his  own  be- 
half, when  he  encounters  her  offended  spirit  in  the  regions  of 
Aidoneus  and  Persephone.     But  the  truth  is,  that  this  fairly 
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exhibits  and  illustrates  not  only  the  total  unreality  of  this  par- 
ticular character,  but,  as  will  be  further  noticed  presently,  the 
feeble  and  deteriorated  conception  of  human  nature  at  large, 
which  Virgil  seems  to  have  formed.  Man  has  been  treated  by 
him  as,  on  the  whole,  but  a  shallow  being :  he  had  not  sounded 
the  depths  of  the  heart,  nor  measured  either  the  strength  of 
good  or  the  strength  of  evil  that  may  abide  in  it.  The 
Virgilian  .15neas  is  a  made  u])  thing,  far  fitter  to  stand  among 
the  v€KV(i)v  aixivriva  K^prjua,  than  among  men  of  true  flesh  and 
blood. 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with '. 

Nor  can  we  draw  an  apology  for  the  defects  of  this  primary 
character  in  Virgil  from  the  vEneas  of  Homer.  The  Dardanian 
Prince  is  indeed  in  the  Iliad,  as  to  everything  essential,  a  taci- 
turn and  background  figure.  He  is  placed  very  high  in  station 
and  authority,  and,  as  we  have  seen*",  he  may  probably  have 
been,  by  the  dignity  of  lineal  descent,  the  head  of  the  whole 
Trojan  race.  But  Homer  pays  him  off  with  generalities  ;  for, 
as  no  Poet  is  greater  in  the  really  creative  work  of  character, 
so  none  better  understands  how,  where  the  purpose  of  his 
poem  requires  it,  to  take  a  lay  figure,  and  stuff  him  out  with 
straw.  In  wdiat  may  be  called  the  vital  action  of  the  Iliad, 
-^neas  has  no  considerable  share,  either  martial  or  political. 
He  is  very  far  indeed  behind  the  noble  Sarpedon  in  the  first 
capacity,  and  Polydamas  in  the  second,  as  well  as  Hector  in 
both.  Still,  if  there  is  in  the  Homeric  iEneas  nothing  grand, 
nothing  vigorous,  nothing  profound,  there  is  on  the  other  hand 
nothing  over-prominent  or  pretentious,  and  therefore  nothing 
mean,  nothing  inconsistent,  nothing  untrue.  All  the  Homeric 
characters,  down  to  Thersites,  are  drawn  each  in  its  way  with  a 
master's  hand  ;  iEneas  forms  no  exception  :  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  to  admire  the  skill  with  which,  in  a  kind  of  middle  distance, 
his  outhne  is  filled  up,  and  he  is  kept  entirely  clear  of  any  con- 
fusion with  either  those  greater  characters  on  the  Trojan  side, 
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who  have  been  named,  or  with  the  eiFeminate  Paris,  This  is 
the  more  worthy  of  note,  because,  as  the  favourite  child  of 
Venus,  he  bore  a  quaUfied  and  dim  resemblance  to  her  chief 
minion  ;  as  we  may  see  by  certain  traits  of  his  very  negative 
bearing  in  the  field,  and  by  Apollo's  putting  him  (if  the  phrase 
may  be  allowed)  to  bed  in  Pergamus",  when  he  had  been  rescued 
from  Diomed,  just  as  Venus  had  done  with  Paris,  after  she  had 
saved  him  in  the  Third  Book  from  Menelauso, 

Neither  did  Virgil  fail  in  the  dehneation  of  his  hero,  or 
'  protagonist,'  from  simple  want  of  power  to  portray  human 
character.  No  such  want  can  be  ascribed  to  the  poet  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  iEneid.  And  if  it  be  true  that,  amidst  all 
the  stormy  wildness  and  intensity  of  the  passion  of  Dido, 
there  is  something  not  quite  natural — something  that  recalls 
the  very  remarkable  imitation  of  it  in  the  '  Duchesse  de  la 
Valhere'  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  leaves  us  almost  at  a  loss 
to  say  which  of  the  two  has  most  the  character  of  a  copy, 
and  which  of  an  original — what  are  we  to  say  of  the  genuine 
and  manly  character  of  Turnus  ?  The  whole  of  that  sketch 
is  as  good  and  true  as  we  can  desire ;  and  the  noble  speech 
in  particular,  in  which  he  rebukes  the  trim  cowardice  of 
Drances,  is  a  work  of  such  extraordinary  power  and  merit, 
that  it  is  fit  (and  this  I  take  for  the  summit  of  all  eulogies) 
even  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  In  vi- 
gorous reasoning,  in  biting  sarcasm,  in  chivalrous  sentiment, 
and  in  indignant  passion,  it  presents  a  combination  not  easily 
to  be  matched ;  and  it  is,  as  a  whole,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  oratorical  purpose,  for  which  it  is  presumed  to  have  been 
delivered..  But,  indeed,  from  our  first  view  of  Turnus  to 
our  last,  we  do  not  find  in  him  a  single  trait  feeble  in  itself,  or 
unworthy  of  the  masculine  idea  and  intention  of  the  portrait,  ex- 
cept where,  in  the  very  last  passage  of  his  life,  his  free  agency 
seems  to  be  taken,  as  it  were  by  force,  out  of  his  hands. 

The  failure  in  the  ^neas  of  Virgil  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  case  of  any  modern  romance,  such  as  the  Waverley  or  Old 
Mortality  of  Scott,  where  the  hero  may  be  an  insipid  person. 
All  the  greater  modern  inventors  have  been  compelled  to  lay 
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tlieir  fouiulations  in  the  palpable  breadth  of  some  historic  event  : 
it  was  the  pronder  distinction  of  the  Homeric  epic,  that  it  had  a 
Hving  centre;  it  hung  upon  a  man;  there  was  enoujrh  of  vital 
power  in  Ilouier  for  this  end  :  his  Achilles  and  his  Ulysses 
were  each  an  Atlas,  that  sustained  the  world  in  whicii  they 
also  moved.  Virgil  made  his  poem  an  ^Eneid,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  Qxample  of  the  Cyclic  poets ;  he  thus  pledged  him- 
self to  his  readers,  that  ^neas  should  bo  its  centre,  its  pole, 
its  inward  light  and  life.  But  he  did  not  keep  his  word  :  he 
had  drawn  the  bow  of  Homer  without  Homer's  force.  He 
marks  perhaps  the  final  transition  from  the  old  epic  of  the 
first  class  to  the  new.  After  him  we  have  the  epics  of  fact, 
the  Pharsalia,  the  Thebaid,  and  so  forth.  But  -^neas  stands 
before  us  with  the  pretensions  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  ;  and 
the  failure  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  gigantic  scale  of  the 
attempt.  When,  in  the  Italian  romance,  the  character  of  the 
ideal  man,  as  shown  in  Orlando,  again  became  the  basis  of 
new  epic  poems,  we  again  find  in  the  protagonist  great  weak- 
ness indeed,  as  compared  with  Achilles  and  Ulysses;  but 
strength  and  success  as  compared  with  the  /Eneas  of  Virgil. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  supposition  that 
this  crying  vice  of  the  /Encid,  the  feebleness  and  untruth 
of  the  character  of  ^neas,  was  due  to  the  false  position  of 
Virgil,  who  was  obhged  to  discharge  his  functions  as  a  poet  in 
subjection  to  his  dominant  obligations  and  habilities  as  a  courtly 
parasite  of  Augustus.  As  the  entire  poem,  so  the  character  of 
its  hero,  was,  before  all  other  things,  an  instrument  for  glo- 
rifying the  Emperor  of  Rome.  It  at  once  followed,  that  in  all 
respects  must  that  character  be  such  as  to  avoid  suggesting  a 
comparison  disadvantageous  to  the  person  whose  dignity,  for 
political  ends,  had  already  been  elevated  even  into  the  unseen 
world ;  nay,  whose  forestalled  divinity  was  to  be  kept  in  a 
relation  of  absolute  and  bi'oad  superiority  to  the  image  of  his 
human  ancestor.  ^Eneas  is  himself  addressed  in  the  action  of 
the  Jilneid,  as 

Dis  genite,  et  geniture  deos. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  mental 
servitude,  take,  first,  the   measure   of  the  cold  and  unheroic 
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character  of  Augustus  ;  then  estimate  the  degree  of  relative 
superiority,  which  it  was  essential  to  Virgil's  position  that 
he  should  preserve  for  him  throughout ;  and  thus  we  may 
come  to  some  practical  conception  of  the  straitness  of  the  space 
within  which  Virgil  had  to  develop  his  ^neas,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  run  his  match  against  Homer.  All  the  faults,  and 
all  the  faultiness,  of  his  poem  may  he  really  owing,  in  a  degree 
none  can  say  how  great,  to  this  original  falseness  of  position. 

On  account  of  the  personal  principle  on  which  the  ancient 
epic  was  constructed,  failure  in  the  character  of  the  hero  must 
almost  of  necessity  have  entailed  failure  in  the  poem.  Most  of 
all  would  this  follow  in  a  case  where,  as  in  the  zEneid,  the  hero 
is  never  out  of  view,  and  whei'e  the  action  does  not,  as  in  the 
Iliad,  travel  away  from  his  person,  in  order  then  to  enhance  the 
splendour  and  effectiveness  of  his  reappearance.  Thus  the  false- 
ness of  Virgil's  position  was  not  confined  to  an  individual  cha- 
racter, but  extended  to  his  entire  work.  Living,  too,  in  an  age 
less  natural  and  more  critical  than  that  of  Homer,  he  provided 
against  criticism,  so  far  as  regarded  its  merely  technical 
functions,  more,  and  he  studied  nature  less.  He  had  to  con- 
struct his  epic  for  a  court,  and  a  corrupt  court,  not  for  man- 
kind at  large  ;  it  followed,  that  he  could  not  take  his  stand 
upon  those  deep  and  broad  foundations  in  human  nature  itself, 
which  gave  Homer  a  position  of  universal  command.  Hence 
as  a  general  rule  he  does  not  sing  from  the  heart,  nor  to  the 
heart.  His  touches  of  genuine  nature  are  rare.  Such  of  them 
as  occur  have  been  carefully  noted  and  applauded,  for  he  is 
always  studious  to  set  them  off  by  choice  and  melodious  diction. 
For  my  own  part,  I  find  scarcely  any  among  them  so  true  as 
the  simile  of  the  mother  labouring  with  her  maidens  at  night, 
which  he  OAves  to  HomerP  : 

Castum  ut  servare  cubile 
Conjugis,  et  possit  parvos  educere  natos^. 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  reader  of  Virgil  finds  himself  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  see  at  any  point  the  soul  of  the  poet  reflected  in  his 
work.      We  cannot  tell,  amidst  the  splendid  phantasmagoria. 
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where  is  his  heart,  where  he  his  svinpathics.  In  Horner  a  i^eninl 
spirit,  breathed  from  the  l*oct  himself,  is  translucent  through 
the  whole  ;  in  the  ^neid  we  look  in  vain  almost  for  a  single 
ray  of  it.  Again,  Virgil  lived  at  a  time  when  the  prevailing 
rchgion  had  lost  whatever  elements  of  real  influence  that  of 
Homer's  era  either  possessed  in  its  own  right,  or  inherited 
from  pristine  tradition.  It  was  undermined  at  once  by  philosophy 
and  by  licentiousness  ;  and  it  subsisted  only  as  a  m.achincry, 
a  machinery,  too,  already  terribly  discredited,  for  civil  ends. 
Thus  he  lost  one  great  element  of  truth  and  nature,  as  well  as 
of  sublimity  and  pathos.  The  extinction  of  liberty  utterly  de- 
prived him  of  another.  Homer  saw  before  him  both  a  religion 
and  a  polity  young,  fresh,  and  vigorous;  for  Virgil  both  were 
practically  dead :  and  whatever  this  world  has  of  true  great- 
ness is  so  closely  dependent  upon  them,  that  it  was  not  his 
fault  if  his  poem  felt  and  bears  cogent  witness  to  the  loss. 
Even  the  sphere  of  personal  morality  was  not  open  to  him ; 
for  what  principle  of  truth  or  righteousness  could  he  worthily 
have  glorified,  without  passing  severe  condemnation  on  some 
capital  act  of  the  man,  whom  it  was  his  chief  obhgation  to  exalt  ? 
And  once  more.  Homer  sang  to  his  own  people  of  the 
glorious  deeds  of  their  sires,  to  whom  they  were  united  by 
fond  recollection,  and  by  near  historic  and  local  ties.  This 
was  at  once  a  stimulus  and  a  check  ;  it  cheered  his  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  absolutely  required  him  to  study 
moral  harmony  and  consistency.  Virgil  sang  to  Romans  of 
the  deeds  of  those  who  were  not  Eomans,  and  whom  only  a 
most  hollow  fiction  connected  with  his  hearers,  through  the 
dim  vista  of  a  thousand  years,  and  under  circumstances  which 
made  the  pretence  to  historical  continuity  little  better  than 
ridiculous.  Or  rather,  he  sang  thus,  not  to  Romans,  but  to 
their  Emperor  ;  he  had  to  bear  in  mind,  not  the  great  foun- 
tains of  emotion  in  the  human  heart,  but  his  town-house  on 
the  Esquiline,  and  his  country-house  on  the  road  from  ]^aples 
to  Pozzuoli.  In  dealing  with  Greeks,  with  Trojans,  with 
Carthaginians,  he  again  lost  Homer's  double  advantage  :  he 
had  nothing  to  give  a  healthy  stimulus  to  his  imagination,  and 
nothing  to  bring  him  or  to  keep  him  to  the  standard  of  truth 
and  nature.     And  here,  perhaps,  we  hit  upon  some  clue  to  the 
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superior  character  and  attractions  of  Turnns.  'i  he  Poet  was 
now  for  once  upon  true  national  ground  :  he  was  an  Italian 
minstrel,  singing  to  Italians,  whether  truly  or  mytiiically  is  of  less 
consequence,  about  an  Italian  hero.  Thus  he  had  something  like 
the  proper  materials  to  work  with ;  and  the  result  is  one  worthy 
of  his  noble  powers,  though  it  has  the  strange  consequence 
of  setting  all  the  best  sympathies  of  his  readers,  and  of  imply- 
ing that  his  own  were  already  set,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  his  poem. 

It  appears,  however,  as  if  this  great  and  splendid  Poet, 
being  thrown  out  of  his  true  bearings  in  regard  to  all  the 
deeper  sources  of  interest  on  which  an  epic  writer  must  depend, 
such  as  religion,  patriotism,  and  liberty,  became  consequently 
reckless,  alike  in  major  and  in  minor  matters,  as  to  all  the 
inner  harmonies  of  his  work,  and  contented  himself  with  the 
most  unwearied  and  fastichous  labours  in  its  outward  elaboration, 
where  he  could  give  scope  to  his  extraordinary  powers  of  ver- 
sification and  of  diction  without  fear  of  stumbling  upon  any- 
thing unfit  for  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  Roman  court. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  vein  of  untruthfulness  runs  through- 
out the  whole  iEneid,  as  strong  and  as  remarkable  as  is  the 
genuineness  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
Homer  walks  in  the  open  day,  Virgil  by  lamphght.  Homer 
gives  us  figures  that  breathe  and  move,  Virgil  usually  treats  us 
to  waxwork.  Homer  has  the  full  force  and  play  of  the  drama, 
Virgil  is  essentially  operatic.  From  Virgil  back  to  Homer  is  a 
greater  distance,  than  from  Homer  back  to  life. 

But  more.  Virgil  is  at  once  the  copyist  of  Homer,  and, 
for  the  generality  of  educated  men,  his  interpreter  ^     In  all 

"■  lu  Dibdiu's  '  Editions  of  the  ite  poet  of  Europe.'     I  presume 

Greek    and   Latin    Classics,'    we  this  distinguished  wi-iter  does  not 

find  nineteen    editions    of  Virgil  mean  to  imply  that  Homer  has 

between   1469   and   1478.      The  been   more  read  than  any  other 

Princeps    of    Homer    was    only  poet.     Can  his  words  mean  that 

piinted  in  1488.    Panzer,  accord-  Homer  has  been  more  approved  1 

ing  to  Dibdin,  enumerates  ninety  It    is    worth    while   to   ask   the 

editions    of   Virgil    in    the  15th  question  :  for  the  judgments  of 

century  (ii.  540.).     Mr.  Hallani  Mr.    Hallam    are    like    those    of 

says  (Lit.  Eur.,  i.  420.), 'Ariosto  Minos,    and    roach   into    the    fu- 

has  been  aj}.er  Homer  the  favour-  tui-e. 
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modern  Europe  taken  together,  Virgil  has  had  ten  who  read  him, 
and  ten  who  remember  him,  for  one  that  Homer  could  show. 
Taking  this  in  conjunction  with  the  great  extent  of  tlic  ground 
tliey  occupy  in  common,  we  may  find  reason  to  think  that  the 
traditional  and  public  idea  of  Homer's  works,  throughout  the 
entire  sphere  of  the  Western  civilization,  has  been  formed,  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  could  at  first  be  supposed,  by  the 
Virgilian  copies  from  him.  This  is  only  to  say,  in  other 
M'ords,  that  it  has  been  sadly  impaired,  not  to  say  seriously 
falsified ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  point  of  vital  moment,  in 
which  Virgil  follows  Homer  faithfully,  or  represents  him  ei- 
ther fairly  or  completely.  Now  this  traditional  idea  is  not 
only  the  stock  idea  that  governs  the  indifl:erent  public,  but  it 
is  likewise  the  idea  with  which  the  individual  student  starts, 
and  which  governs  him  until  he  has  reached  such  a  point  in 
his  progress  as  to  discover  the  necessity,  and  be  conscious  more- 
over of  the  strength,  to  throw  it  off.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
that,  from  the  nature  of  human  life  and  its  pursuits,  very  few 
students  indeed  can  reach  at  all.  Elsewhere  we  shall  see, 
with  what  evil  and  untrue  effect  Virgil  has  handled  some  of 
the  Homeric  characters.  It  is  the  same  in  every  minor  trait ; 
and  it  seems  strange  that  so  great  a  Poet  should  not  have  had 
enough  of  reverence  for  another  Poet,  greater  still  and  enshrined 
in  almost  the  worship  of  all  ages,  to  have  restrained  him  from 
.such  constant  and  wanton,  as  well  as  wilful,  mutilations  of  the 
Homeric  tradition.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  Virgil's 
miscarriages  are  not  all  due  to  carelessness,  in  the  common 
sense  of  it.  In  many  instances,  unless  so  far  as  they  can  be 
referred  to  the  necessities  that  press  upon  a  courtier,  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  must  be  ascribable  to  torpor  in  the  faculties,  or 
defect  in  the  habit  of  mind,  by  which  Homer  should  have  been 
appreciated.  Nay,  sometimes  he  appears  to  have  been  moved 
simply  by  metrical  convenience  to  alter  the  traditions  of 
Hom<jr.  Let  us  take  first  a  minor  instance  to  test  this  asser- 
tion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  prominence  of  the 
Scamander  as  compared  with  the  Simois  in  Homer.  The 
Simois   is   named   by  him   only   six   times,  and    none    of  the 
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passages  show  it  to  have  been  a  considerable  stream.  In  the 
Twenty -first  Book^,  Scamander  invites  Simois  to  join  him  in 
pouring  forth  the  flood  which  was  to  bear  away  Achilles,  but 
his  '  brother'  neither  replies,  nor  takes  part  in  the  action.  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  from  geographical  considerations,  whiph 
belong  to  the  topography  of  the  Troad,  that  in  the  summer 
Simois  Avas  probably  dry.  This  entirely  accords  with  the  pas- 
sage in  which  this  river  supplies  ajajSpoatrj*,  a  figure,  as  may  be 
presumed,  of  grass,  for  the  horses  of  Juno.  At  any  rate,  that 
passage  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  the  river  as  a  tearing 
torrent.  Again,  Homer  mentions"  that  many  heroes  fell, 
he  does  not  say  in,  but  about,  the  stream :  above  all,  he  does 
not  say  they  fell  into  its  waters,  but  in  the  dust  of  it,  or 
near  it : 

feat  Stjudet?,  odi.  irokka  (Bodypia  /cat  Tpv({)d\etat 
Kdmrecrov  ev  KOVirjai. 
Again,  Scamander  is  personified  as  the  god  Xanthus,  and 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  action  :  Simois  is  not  personified  at 
all.  Scamander  is  810?,  Storpe^r/s  and  much  besides :  Simois 
has  no  epithets.  Simoeisius  is  the  son  of  Anthemion,  a  person 
of  secondary  account ;  but  Scaraandrius  is  the  name  given  by 
Hector  to  his  boy.  Simois,  for  all  we  know,  may  have  been 
either  a  dry  bed,  or  little  better  than  a  rivulet ;  but  armed  men 
are  thown  into  Scamander,  and  whirled  by  him  to  the  sea. 
Lastly,  the  plain  where  the  Greek  armj'  was  reviewed  is  Xetjuoji/ 
^Kajxdvbpcos,  iribiov  ^KapdvbpLov.  Now  a  right  conception  of 
these  rivers  is  not  altogether  an  insignificant  affair,  but  is  ma- 
terial to  the  clearness  of  our  ideas  upon  the  military  action  of  the 
poem.  What  then  has  Virgil  done  with  them  ?  He  has  simply 
reversed  the  Homeric  representation.  Xanthus  is  with  him  the 
unmarked  river,  Simois  is  the  mighty  torrent.  Witness  these 
passages  : 

Mitto  ea,  qua3  muris  bellando  exhausta  sub  altis, 
Quos  Simois  premat  ille  viros.     {JEn.  xi.  256.) 
Again : 

Victor  apud  rapidum  Simoenta  sub  Ilio  alto.  {Mn.  v.  261 .) 

s  II.  xxl.  307,  et  Rcqq.  *  11.  v.  777.  "  II.  xii.  22. 
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And  most  of  all,  the  passage  wliich  he  lias  dircctl}  carried  off 
from  Homer,  and  corrupted  it  on  liis  way  (7Rn.  i.  104)  : 
Ubi  tot  Simois  correpta  sub  undis 
Scuta  virum  galcasque  et  fortia  corpora  volvit. 
And  why  all  this?    Plainly,  I  apprehend,  because,  while  ttca- 
mander  was  a  word  disqualiiied  from  entering  into  the  Latin 
hexameter,  Xanthus  also  was  somewhat  less  convenient  than 
Simois  for  the  march  of  his  resounding  verse.     Now  this  is  a 
sample  in  small  things  of  what  Virgil  has  done  in  nearly  all 
things,  both  small  and  great. 

There  arc  instances  in  which  Virgil  is  popularly  thought  to 
profit  by  the  comparison  with  Homer,  and  where,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  full  consideration  may  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  sentence. 
The  v€Kvta  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssey,  for  example,  is  thought 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Sixth  ^neid.  To  bring  them  fairly 
together,  we  should  perhaps  put  out  of  view  the  philosophical 
and  prophetical  part  of  the  latter^ ;  but  whether  wo  do  it  or 
not  is  little  material  in  the  comparison.  In  either  way,  the 
Inferno  of  Virgil  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  stage  procession  of  stately 
and  gorgeous  figures ;  but  it  has  no  consistent  or  veracious  re- 
lation to  any  idea  of  the  future  or  unseen  state  actually  opera- 
tive among  mankind.  Yet  there  existed  such  an  idea,  at  least 
in  the  times  of  which  Virgil  was  treating,  if  not  at  the  period 
when  he  lived.  It  was  surely  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  of  the  most  solemn  pathos.  What  we  are  as  men  here  de- 
pends very  much  on  our  conception  of  what  we  are  hereafter  to 
be.  There  is  nothing  more  toucliing  in  all  the  history  of  the 
race  of  Adam,  than  its  blind  and  painful  feeling  after  a  future 
still  invisible.  There  is  no  witness  to  the  comparative  degra- 
dation of  a  race  or  age,  so  sure  as  its  having  ceased  to  yearn 
towards  any  thing  beyond  the  grave.  Homer  has  shown  us 
in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  y,  that,  together  with  his  keen  sense 
of  the  present  and  visible,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  this  myste- 
rious drawing  towards  the  unseen.  He  is  plainly  as  much  in 
earnest  here,  as  in  any  part  of  the  poems.  Virgil,  on  the  other 
hand,  succeeds  in  investing  his  hell  with  almost  unequalled 

X  JEn.  vi.  724-893.  second  NtKuia  of  Od.  xxiv.  to  be 

y  We  cannot  safely  assume  the     free  from  interpolations. 
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pomp,  approximating  at  times  to  splendour.  Homer  attempts 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  he  produces  a  perfect  and  profound 
impression  of  those  regions,  according  to  the  idea  in  his  own 
mind  :  they  are  shadowy,  gloomy,  cold,  above  all,  and  in  one 
word,  dismal.  Virgil  contrives  to  leave  the  reader  convinced 
that  lie  is  a  very  great  artist :  Homer  lets  all  such  matters 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  while  Virgil  creates  no  impres- 
sion at  all  on  the  mind  as  to  the  World  of  Shades,  no  image  of 
the  timid,  vague,  and  dim  belief  that  was  entertained  respecting 
it.  Homer  has  set  it  all  before  us  with  a  truthfulness  never 

* 

equalled  or  approached.  And  yet  Virgil  abounds  in  details 
and  measurements  which  Homer  avoids.  Tartarus  is  twice  as 
deep  as  the  distance  from  earth  to  sky  2,  and  the  Hydra  has 
fifty  mouths.  Yet  the  details  of  the  one  give  no  impression  of 
reality,  while  the  utter  local  vagueness  and  dreaminess  of  the 
other  is  far  more  definite  in  its  effect,  because  it  is  made  to 
minister  to  the  appropriate  ideas  of  sadness,  sympathy,  and 
awe.  As  to  particular  passages,  the  appearance  of  Dido  is 
full  of  grandeur  ;  but  her  silence,  the  basis  of  it,  is  borrowed 
from  that  of  Ajax ;  while  in  the  Odyssey  the  striding  of  Achilles 
in  silence  over  the  meadow  of  asphodel,  when  he  swells  with  ex- 
ultation upon  hearing  that  his  son  excelled  in  council  and  in 
war,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  sublime  pieces  of  human  repre- 
sentation, which  Homer  himself  ever  has  produced. 

Let  us  now  give  an  instance  of  Virgil's  utter  indifference  to 
historic  truth  and  consistency.  It  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  as  he  was  pretending  to  derive  the  Julian  family  from 
the  stock  of  ^Eneas,  there  would  apparently  have  been  some 
advantage  in  adhering  strictly  to  the  Homeric  chstinctions  as 
to  races  on  both  sides  in  the  Trojan  war.  But  this  appears  to 
be  entirely  beneath  his  attention.  For  instance,  he  calls  the 
Homeric  Greeks  Pelasgif*.  It  may  be  said  he  was  guided  by 
the  Italian  traditions,  which  connected  the  Greek  and  Pelas- 
gian  names  as  early  colonists  of  that  countr3^  But  first,  some 
regard  should  be  paid  to  Homer  in  matters  which  concern 
Troy ;    and  it  is  rather  violent  to  call  the   Greeks  Pelasgi, 

z  Homer  has  used  this  figure  ;     nection,  II.  viii.  13-16. 
but  in  an  entirely  diflfbrent  con-  a  iEn.  vi.  503. 
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when  the  only  Pelasgi  named  in  the  war  by  the  I'oct  arc 
placed  on  the  side  of  their  enemies.  Secondly,  as  it  was  his 
purpose  throughout  to  depress  the  Greeks,  why  should  he  thus 
thrust  them  into  view  as  one  with  an  Italian  race  ?  Above  all, 
why  do  this  in  a  case,  where  Homer  had  himself  supplied  a 
hnk  between  Italy  and  Troy  ?  Again,  Virgil  calls  the  Greek 
camp  Dorica  castra''.  But  the  Dorians  at  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war  were  utterly  insignificant,  and  are  never  once 
named  by  Homer  in  connection  with  the  contest.  Again, 
Virgil  calls  Diomed,  and  the  city  of  Ai'pi  founded  by  him, 
^Etolian,  and  makes  him  complain  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
go  back  to  Calydon^,  simply  because  his  father  Tydeus,  as  a 
son  of  CEneus,  had  been  of  JEtolian  extraction ;  though  he 
commanded  the  Argives,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  j^Etolians  of  Homer.  Again,  following  a  late  and  purpose" 
less  tradition,  he  calls  Ulysses  bolides  <^,  though  Homer  has 
given  the  descent  of  Ulysses ^  without  in  any  manner  attaching 
it  to  the  hne  of  the  ^Eolids,  a  collection  of  families  whose  de- 
scent, on  account  probably  of  their  historical  importance,  he  is 
more  than  ordinarily  careful  to  mark. 

With  cases  of  simple  inaccuracy,  to  which  I  do  not  seek  to  at- 
tach undue  weight,  we  may  connect  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
founds, on  the  other  side,  the  distinctions  of  the  Trojan  races,  so 
accurately  marked  by  Homer.  In  the  Twentieth  Iliad,  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  reigning  families  of  Troy  and  of  Dardania  is  given 
with  great  precision.  The  distinction  between  Trojans  and  Dar- 
danians  is  preserved  through  the  Iliad,  though  the  Trojan  name 
is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  to  include  the  whole  indigenous 
army,  and  sometimes  it  even  signifies  the  entire  force,  including 
the  allies,  which  opposed  the  Greek  army.  We  might  here, 
however,  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  in  the  interest  of 
Virgil's  aim  to  maintain,  or  even  sharpen,  the  distinction 
between  the  Dardanian  line,  which  was  at  most  but  indirectly 
worsted  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  line  of  Ilus,  which  fatally 
both  sinned  and  suffered  in  the  conflict  of  the  Troica.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  still  less  discriminating  in  the  use  of  names 
here,  than  he  has  been  for  the  Greeks.    The  companions  of 

b  ^n.  ii.  27.  vi.  88.  fl  Mi\.  vi.  529. 

"=  .^n.  xi.  239-270.  ^  Od.  xvi.  118. 
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vEneas  are  sometimes  Teucri,  Trojani,  or  Trojugenje — sometimes 
^neadffi,  sometimes  Dardanida?.  In  tlie  first  of  these  names 
he  entirely  contmvenes  Homer,  who  produces  a  Teucer  eminent 
among  the  Greeks,  but  nowlicre  connects  the  name  with  Troy, 
while  Virgil  makes  a  Cretan  Teucer *^  the  founder  of  the  Trojan 
race.  I  grant  that  he  here  founds  himself  upon  what  may  be 
called  a  scjKirate  tradition,  though  it  is  vague  and  slender,  of 
a  Teucrian  race  in  Troas.  In  the  two  last  appellations,  without 
any  autlioi-ity,  lie  wholly  alters  the  effect  of  the  Greek  patro- 
)iymic,  and  changes  the  mere  family-name  into  a  national  ap- 
pellation. Then  again  they  appear  as  the  Pergamea  gensS-. 
But  Pergamus  in  Homer  \vas  simply  the  citadel  of  Troy,  and  is 
a  correlative  to  VkVpyo'i'^ ;  the  English  might  almost  as  well  be 
called  the  people  of  the  Tower.  Not  content  yet,  he  will  also 
have  the  Trojans  to  be  Phryges  : 

Plirygibusque  adsls  pede,  diva,  secundo' ; 
though  in  Homer  the  Phrygians  are  a  people  both  ethnologi- 
cally  and  politically  separate"^  from  the  Trojan  races.  Again  as 
to  ^Eneas  himself.  He  is  called  Rln^teius  heros' ;  but  if  Virgil 
ch.ose  thus  to  designate  his  hero  by  reference  to  a  single  point 
of  the  Trojan  territory,  it  should  have  been  one  with  which  he 
\v;is  locally  connected,  whereas  the  dominions  of  his  family 
were  not  near  the  promontory  or  upon  the  coast,  btit  among 
the  hills  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  country.  Then  again 
iEneas  is  Laomedontius  heros  "^ ;  but  Laomedon  was  of  the 
braiich  of  Ilus,  while  ^Eneas  belonged  to  that  of  Assaracus ; 
and  was  moreover  perjured,  while  the  line  of  Assaracus  was 
marked  with  no  such  taint.     So  we  have  again — 

I)ardanu*s,  Iliacaj  primus  pater  urbis  ct  auctor"  ; 
but  Dardanus  founded  Dardania,  while  Ihum  did  not  exist 
until  the  time  of  his  great  grandson  Ilus.  And  here  Virgil 
seems  wholly  to  forget  that  he  had  himself  made  Teucer  the 
head  of  the  race".  In  describing  the  migration  of  this  hero 
from  Crete  to  Troas,  he  says : 

''  yEu.  iii.  104.  k   II.  iii.  184. 

e  ^En.  VI.  6^.  '    II.  xii.  436. 

^  Scott  and  Liddcll,  iu  voc.  "»  II.  viii.  i8. 

»  iEn.  X.255.   Cf.  i.6i8,Phry-  "  Ibid.  134.  Cf.  vi   650. 

gius  Simois  ;    vii,  597,  ct  alibi.  »  .^n.  iii,  104. 
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Nonduin  Ilium  et  arces 
Pergainea)  stcterant;  liabitabant  vallibus  iiriisP. 
Here  lie  not  only  rejects  Homer,  who  places  Dardanus  and  the 
original  settlement  among  the  mountains,  but  likewise  repre- 
sents what  is  in  itself  improbable,  since  eminences,  and  not 
bottoms,  were  commonly  sought  by  the  first  colonists  with  a 
view  to  security.  Choosing  to  depart  from  Homer,  he  does  not 
even  agree  with  Apollodorusq.  Lastly,  he  is  not  less  neglectful 
of  the  actual  topography ;  for  he  implies  that  Ilium  is  among 
the  hills,  while  it  was,  according  to  Homer's  express  words  and 
according  to  universal  opinion,  on  the  plain  as  opposed  to  the 
hills.     Again  we  have  from  Vii'gil  the  allusion — 

quibus  obstitit  Ilium,  et  ingens 
Gloria  Dardanise''. 
Here  is  another  case  of  metre  against  history,  and  in  all  such 
cases  history  must  go  (as  is  said)  to  the  wall.  Ilium  would 
not  satisfactorily  admit  the  genitive  case;  there  could  there- 
fore be  no  glory  of  Ilium,  and  on  this  account  Virgil  liberally 
assigns  vast  renown  to  Dardania,  which  was  a  place  of  no  re- 
nown whatever.  But  he  is  quite  as  ready,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  contradict  himself  as  he  is  to  contradict  Homer.  In  Mn.  ii. 
540,  he  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  the  city  of  Troy  alone 
was  the  kingdom  of  Priam,  and  that  the  Greek  camp  was 
beyond  it,  for  he  makes  Priam  say  of  his  return  from  the 
camp, 

meque  in  mea  regna  remisit. 

But  a  very  little  further  on  he  calls  Priam  (v.  ^S^)^ 

tot  quondam  populis  regnisque  superbum 
Regnatorem  Asise. 

Each  account  is  alike  inaccurate :  Priam  had  more  than  a  city, 
but  his  dominions  were  confined  to  a  mere  nook  of  Asia  Minor. 
And  again,  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  us  ob- 
serve how,  in  the  case  of  Anchises,  he  departs  from  Homer, 
even  where  it  would  have  served  the  purpose  of  his  story  to 
follow  him  closely.  The  Anchises  of  Homer  is  an  ava^  avhpS>v ; 
he  does  not  appear  at  Troy  among  the  hr]y.oytpovTis  of  the 

P  Mn.  iii.  109.  1  Apollod.  III.  xii.  i.  ^  ^n.  vi.  6^. 
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city,  or  of  Priam's  court,  which  would  have  made  him  a 
secondary  figure ;  he  resides  at  Dardania  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  and  it  seems  not  unhkely  that  in  hneal  dignity,  at 
least,  he  was  even  before  Priam.  But  the  Anchiscs  of  Virgil 
is  resident  in  Troy^;  and  is  therefore,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
for  a  subject  of  Priam.  Here  the  alteration  very  much  lowers 
the  rank  of  ^Eneas,  and  so  far,  therefore,  of  Augustus. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is,  without  any  real  gain  either  moral 
or  poetical,  entirely  to  bewilder  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the 
yEneid,  in  regard  to  a  subject  of  real  interest  both  historical 
and  ethnological,  with  respect  to  which  Homer  has  left  on  re- 
cord a  most  careful  and  clear  representation.  It  must  indeed  be 
admitted,  that  the  intervening  poets  had  set  many  examples  of 
similar  license  ;  indeed  they  had  made  irregularity  a  rule ;  but 
they  had  no  such  powerful  reasons  as  Virgil  had  for  imitating, 
in  some  points  at  least,  the  precision  of  Homer,  and  besides,  he 
has  perhaps  exceeded  them  all  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
his  departures  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  some  allowance,  I 
admit,  should  be  made  for  the  less  flexible  character  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  might  have  made  the  peculiar  accuracy  of  Homer 
a  real  difficulty  to  Virgil. 

I  have  thus  minutely  traced  out  this  course  of  inconsistency 
and  contradiction  in  particular  instances,  because  they  are 
highly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  VirgiFs  work,  if  not  of 
his  mind.  After  the  political  and  courtly  idea  of  the  poem,  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  all  solicitude  except  for  its  form  and 
sound,  and  to  have  been  totally  indifferent  as  to  presenting  any 
veracious,  or  if  that  word  imply  too  much  credulity,  any  self-con- 
sistent pattern,  of  manners,  places,  events,  or  characters. 

Virgil  must,  materially  at  least,  have  saturated  himself  with 
the  Iliad  before  he  planned  the  J^neid,  for  his  borrowing  is 
alike  incessant  and  diversified  ;  and  this  it  is  which  renders  it 
so  singular  tliat  he  should  at  once  have  exposed  himself  to  the 
double  charge  of  servilely  imitating  and  of  gratuitously  dis- 
figuring his  original. 

If  we  look  to  the  action  of  the  Twelfth  Book  of  the  -^neid, 
it  is  all  made  up  from  Homer  cut  in  pieces  and  recast.     It 
begins  with  the  idea  of  the  single  combat,  borrowed  from  the 
s  ^]n.  ii.  634. 
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Third  and  Seventh  Iliads.  Tlicn  come  the  pact  and  tlie  breach 
of  it  by  Jiiturna,  under  Juno's  iniluencc,  wliich  are  borrowed 
from  the  treachery  of  Pandarus,  prompted  by  Minerva,  under 
the  same  instigation.  Next,  the  flight  of  Turnus  before  /Eneas 
is  borrowed  from  that  of  Hector  before  Achilles.  After  this, 
Turnus  is  disabled  by  a  divine  agency,  like  Patroclus  before 
Hector ;  a  downfall  brought  about  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  without  peril  and  without  honour,  so  that  here  we  have 
a  copy  even  of  one  among  the  few  points  where  the  Iliad  "was 
little  worthy  to  be  imitated.  Lastly,  the  thought  of  Pallas  in 
the  mind  of  /Eneas  (more  highly  wrought,  however,  and  very 
effective),  plays  the  part  of  the  recollection  of  Patroclus ^  in  the 
mind  of  Achilles. 

Both  here  and  elsewhere,  the  imitations  in  detail  are  too 
numerous  to  be  noted.  Some  of  them  even  descend  to  a  cha- 
racter which,  independently  of  their  minuteness,  approaches  the 
ludicrous.  The  very  dung,  in  which  the  Oilean  Ajax  loses  his 
footing",  in  the  Twenty -third  Iliad,  is  reproduced  in  the  Fifth 
/Eneid,  that  Nisus  may  flounder  in  it.  But  even  here  we  may 
note  two  characteristic  dift'erences.  Homer  trips  up  a  personage, 
whom  he  has  no  particular  occasion  to  set  off  ftivourably.  Virgil 
chooses  for  the  object  of  derision  Nisus,  on  whom,  in  the  beautiful 
episode  which  soon  after  follows,  he  is  about  to  concentrate  all 
the  tenderest  sympathies  of  his  hearers.  And  again^  Homer 
makes  Ajax  slip  where,  as  he  says,  the  oxen  had  just  been  slain 
over  Patroclus  :  Virgil  has  no  such  probable  cause  to  allege  for 
the  presence  of  the  obnoxious  material-"^,  but  says  ccesis  forte 
juvencis.  Now  the  Trojans  had  in  fact  left  the  tomb  of  An- 
chises,  and  had  gone  to  a  chosen  spot  to  celebrate  the  foot- 
races y;  so  that  even  his  gore  and  ordure  are  quite  out  of  place. 

So  again,  of  all  the  formuke  in  Homer,  it  is  not  very  clear 
why  Virgil  should  have  chosen  to  recall  the  i-ather  common- 
place line 

avTap  firel  Tro'crtos  Koi  ib-qrvos  e$  epov  '4vto 
in  his  own  more  ambitious  and  resounding  verse, 

Postquara  cxemta  fames,  et  amor  compressus  edendi^; 

t  11.  xxii.  331-47-  "  II-  xxiii.  775-81.    Mn.  v.  333,356. 

s  Ibid.  339.         y  Ibid.  286-90.         '  yEn.  viii.  185. 
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but  it  is  still  more  singular  that,  instead  of  saying  that  hunger 
and  thirst  were  satisfied,  he  should  leave  out  thirst  altogether, 
and  fill  up  his  hexameter  by  mentioning  hunger  twice  over. 

Still  it  seems  not  a  little  strange,  notwithstanding  the  power 
of  the  disabhng  causes  which  have  been  enumerated,  that,  with 
so  vast  an  amount  of  material  imitation,  Virgil  should  not  have 
acquired,  even  by  accident  or  by  sheer  force  of  use,  some  traits 
of  nearer  resemblance  in  feeling,  and  in  ethical  handling,  to  his 
great  original. 

His  maltreatment  of  the  Homeric  characters  is  most  con- 
spicuous, perhaps,  in  the  instance  of  Helen.  This  case,  indeed, 
deserves  a  separate  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have 
reduced  a  beautiful,  touching,  and  remarkably  original  portrait 
to  a  gross  and  most  common  caricature.  But  Ulysses,  as  the 
prince  of  policy,  had  perhaps  a  better  claim  to  be  compre- 
hended by  a  Roman  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Yet  the  Ulysses 
of  Virgil  simply  represents  the  naked  ideas  of  hardness,  cunning, 
and  cruelty.  He  is  never  named  but  to  be  abused ;  and,  though 
the  mention  of  him  is  not  very  frequent,  it  is  easy  to  construct 
from  the  poem  a  pretty  large  catalogue  of  vituperative  epithets, 
unmitigated  by  any  single  one  of  an  opposite  character.  He  is 
durus,  dims,  scevus,  pellax,  fandi  Jictor,  artifex,  inventor  sce- 
leriim,  and  sceletmm  hortator.  Even  physical  circumstances, 
however,  and  those  too  of  the  broadest  notoriety,  Virgil  entirely 
overlooks.  Nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  effeminate 
character  of  the  Homeric  Paris,  his  impotence  in  fight,  and  his 
distinction  limited  to  the  bow,  which  was  then  the  coward's 
weapon,  than  to  represent  him  as  possessed  of  vast  physical 
force.  Yet  even  on  this  Virgil  has  ventured.  In  the  games  of 
the  Fifth  Book,  when  iEneas  invites  candidates  for  the  pugilistic 
encounter,  the  huge  Dares  immediately  presents  himself,  and 
he  is  described  as  the  only  person  who  could  box  with  Paris^  ! 
Solus  qui  Paridem  solitus  contendere  contra. 

Heyne  urges  by  way  of  apology  the  authority  of  Hyginus, 
who  was  no  more  than  the  contemporary  of  Virgil  himself; 
and  presumes  that  Virgil  followed  authorities  now  lost :  a 
sorry  defence,  because  the  representation  is  inconsistent  not 

^  ^n.  V.  370. 
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merely  witli  the  facts,  but  with  the  essential  idea  of  the  Paris 
of  Homer,  and  therefore  proves  that  Virgil  did  not  try  or  care 
to  understand  the  character,  or  to  be  faithful  to  his  master. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  some  Instances,  which  show  an  utter 
disregard  of  either  mythological  oi*  moral  consistency. 

In  the  Eighth  ^Eneid,  ^Eneas  and  Anchises  are  much  troubled 
in  mind ;  and  so  it  appears  they  must  have  continued, 

Ni  signum  coelo  Cytherea  dedisset  aperto ; 

Nainque  improvise  vibratus  ab  wthere  fulgor 

Cum  sonitu  venitt». 
This  idea  of  a  Cytherea  tonans  is  as  incongruous  as  it  is 
novel.  To  preserve  the  characteristic  attributes  of  the  several 
deities  of  the  Pagan  mythology  contributes  to  beauty,  and  was 
therefore  at  least  an  obligation  imposed  by  the  poetic  art ;  but 
Virgil  is  not  content  with  simply  departing  from  it  by  taking 
the  management  of  thunder  and  hghtning  out  of  the  hands  of 
Jupiter  and  the  highest  deities ;  he  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
giving  it  to  Venus.  With  her  Homeric  character,  and  with  any 
consistent  conception  of  her  attributes,  it  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable. 

But  again,  in  the  Second /Enoid,  Virgil  makes  Venus  address 
to  her  son  the  following  majestic  lines,  when  he  was  about  to 
slay  Helen  amidst  the  conllagration  of  Troy  : 

Non  tibi  Tyndaridis  facies  invisa  Lacfena3 
Culpatusve  Paris  :  Divum  inclementia,  Divum 
Has  evertit  opes,  sternitque  a  culmine  Trojamc. 

In  which  he  plainly  imitates  the  words  of  Priam, 

ovTL  ixoL  alrti]  ecrcri,  6eo[  vv  \xoi  aaioi  daLV, 

o'l  jjMi  ecfxapjJLqcrav  i\6\iixov  iroXvbaKpvv  ^ A^aL&v^ . 

Now,  even  with  reference  to  the  acquittal  of  Helen,  the  cases 
are  quite  dissimilar.  What  Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Priam, 
A'^irgil  stamps  with  the  authority  of  a  deity  :  what  Priam  says 
of  the  Homeric  Helen,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  and 
v.diose  general  character  was  very  far  from  depraved,  the  Venus 
of  Virgil  says  of  a  hardened  traitress  as  well  as  adulteress. 
Again,  what  Priam  says  relative  to  himself,  '  /  do  not  blame 

^-  JEn.  viii.  523,  ^  j^^  [[   5qj_  d  n.  iij,  164. 
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thee,'  seems  in  the  JEneid  to  resemble  the  unhmited  enuncia- 
tion of  an  abstract  proposition.  But,  above  all,  let  us  notice 
how  lamentably  Virgil  has  mauled  the  sentiment  by  introducing 
Paris  into  the  passage,  of  whose  moral  guilt,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  moral  guilt  upon  earth,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
and  whom  Homer,  with  true  poetic  justice,  has  taken  care  to 
punish  by  making  him  the  object  of  the  general  reprobation 
and  hatred  of  his  countrymen  e.  In  acquitting  such  an  offender^ 
and  throwing  the  charge  of  his  crimes  upon  the  Immortals,  by 
the  mouth,  too,  of  one  belonging  to  their  number,  Virgil  has 
given  into  the  worst  form  of  fatalism,  that  namely  which  anni- 
hilates all  moral  sanctions  and  ideas  as  applicable  to  human 
conduct. 

And  this  he  has  done  with  no  plea  whatever  which  miglit 
have  been  drawn,  valeat  quantum,  from  the  exigencies  of  his 
poem.  Paris  was  not  before  the  eye  of  iEneas :  Venus  was 
not  dissuading  her  son  from  taking  vengeance  upon  Paris ;  he 
is  forced  into  our  sight ;  the  allusion  is  as  irrelevant  v»'ith  re- 
ference to  the  purpose  of  the  passage,  as  it  is  blameworthy  in 
an  ethical  point  of  view ;  and  in  all  probability  the  mention  of 
him  is  introduced  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  supplied 
Virgil  with  a  hemistich  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  an  extremely  fine 
passage,  and  to  secure  its  prosodial  equilibrium,  to  which  the 
balance  of  moral  sanctions  is  sacrificed  without  remorse. 

As  it  is  with  the  management  of  his  gods,  so  with  his  con- 
ception of  human  nature ;  Virgil  seems  to  have  lost  the  sight  of 
its  higher  prerogatives,  and  especially  of  the  great  and  noble 
truth,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  divine  influences  without  the  loss 
of  its  free  agency.  The  poems  of  Homer,  notwithstanding 
their  copious  theurgy,  are  throughout  eminently  and  entirely 
human.  Their  human  agency  is  adorned  and  elevated  (as  well 
as  unhappily  lowered  and  darkened),  it  is  even  modified  and 
controlled,  but  never  inwardly  mutilated,  curtailed  or  super- 
seded, by  the  interference  of  the  Immortals.  But,  in  regard 
to  his  relations  with  the  deities,  ^neas  is  a  mere  puppet ;  and 
the  gallant  spirit  of  Turnus  on  his  last  battlefield  is,  as  it  were, 
•put  down  within  him  by  main  force  from  heaven. 

e  II.  iii.  453,  and  elsewhere. 
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Thus  for  example,  Virgil  is  not  ashamed  to  introduce  to  us 
^neas  in  the  shades  below  apologizing  to  Dido  for  his  black 
desertion  of  her  by  saying,  '  he  could  not  help  it,  the  gods 
compelled  him ;  and  really  he  never  thought  she  would  take  it 
so  much  to  heart.' 

Invitus,  regina,  tuo  do  litore  cessi ; 

Sed  me  jussa  deAm 

Imperils  egere  suis  ;  nee  credere  quivi 
Hunc  tantum  tibi  me  discessu  ferrc  doloromf. 

Compare  with  this  the  extraordinary  truth,  beauty,  and 
manfulness  of  the  speech,  in  which  Ulysses  takes  his  farewell 
of  Calypso  g.  This  is  its  tenour :  'Be  not  incensed;  I  know 
Penelope  is  less  beautiful  than  thou ;  yet  is  my  desire,  from  day 
by  day,  towards  my  home  ;  and  if  I  be  wrecked  upon  my  way, 
this  too  I  will  endure,  even  as  I  have  endured  much  before.' 
In  Virgil's  hands,  the  chief  would  probably  have  shuffled  off 
the  responsibility  from  himself  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  gods. 
Never  shall  we  find  one  of  Homer's  heroes  doing  this,  either 
beforehand,  as  by  saying,  '  I  do  not  Avish  to  do  it,  but  I  am 
ordered,'  or  retrospectively.  There  is  one  exception ;  it  is 
when  Agamemnon  says  that  "Att],  the  goddess  of  Mischief,  with 
Jupiter,  had  misled  him^,  and  that  he  was  not  himself  to  blame. 
But  Agamemnon,  alone  among  the  Greek  heroes,  had  in  his 
character  a  strong  element  of  what  we  call  shabbiness ;  and 
what  is  more,  he  uses  this  plea  only  after  making  reparation, 
and  not,  as  ^Eneas  does,  in  lieu  of  any.  To  resume,  however, 
the  thread.  Sometimes  the  Homeric  heroes  are  pious,  some- 
times disobedient ;  sometimes  bold,  and  sometimes  fearful ; 
sometimes  they  submit  to  overpowering  force,  sometimes  they 
struggle  even  against  destiny ;  but  they  never  appear  before 
us  shorn  of  the  first  attribute  of  manhood,  its  free  will. 

It  seems  then  that  Virgil  really  did  not  care  to  form  the  habit, 
and  thus  commonly  failed  in  the  power,  of  working  the  higher 

f  -^n.  vi.  460.  it  is  evidently  in  his  character  of 

S  Od.  v.  215-24.  a  high-bred  gentleman  ;    a  cha- 

^  II.  xix.  86.     When  Achilles  ractei',  of  which  he  gives  so  many 

(270)  as  it  were  countei'signs  this,  proofs  in  the  poem. 
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springs  of  our  nature.  He  puts  the  clay  into  the  fire,  but  the 
pitcher  does  not  always  come  out  such  as  he  intended  it ;  not 
even  when,  instead  of  trusting,  like  Homer,  to  simple  action  as 
the  vehicle  of  his  meaning,  he  uses  the  precautionary  measure 
of  describing  it. 

Thus  he  prepares  us  to  expect  in  Mezentius  a  monster  of 
impiety,  cruelty,  and  brutality,  from  the  account  and  the  epi- 
thets by  which  he  is  introduced  to  us*.  In  words  scattered  here 
and  there,  this  '  contemptor  diviim'  is  made  to  sustain  his  impious 
character.  Dextra  mihi  deus,  he  says  ;  and  again  nee  diviim 
parcimus  idli^.  But  these  are  really  mere  black  patches,  set 
upon  a  character  with  which  they  do  not  accord ;  they  remain 
patches  still,  and  not  parts  of  it.  Practically,  Mezentius  pro- 
ceeds in  the  poem  only  as  an  affectionate  father,  and  as  a  gallant 
warrior,  should  do  ;  and  there  is  no  more  of  real  impiety  in  him, 
than  there  is  of  real  piety  in  ^Eneas.  Nay,  here  again  Virgil 
shows  his  contempt  of  consistency.  For,  when  Mezentius  slays 
Orodes,  who  prophesied  that  his  conqueror  would  meet  with 
a  similar  fate  upon  the  lickl  of  battle,  Mezentius  replies  in  the 
most  decorous  manner  (copying  the  very  language  of  Achilles 
to  the  dying  Hector'), 

Nunc  morere.    Ast  de  me  divi\m  pater  atque  hominum  rex 
Vidcrit™. 

Though  Virgil  is  esteemed  a  woman-hater,  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  use  of  female  characters  to  a  degree  only  ex- 
ceeded, so  far  as  I  recollect,  by  the  highly  susceptible  Tasso. 
His  celestial  machinery  is  principally  worked  by  Juno  and  by 
Venus:  we  miss  altogether  in  him  that  jovial  might  of  the 
Homeric  Jupiter,  which  is  recalled  in  the  historic  portraits  of 
king  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England.  Of  mortals  we  have,  be- 
sides the  mute  Lavinia,  and  minor  or  transitory  personages, 
Dido,  Juturna,  Amata,  Camilla.  All  these  play  very  marked 
parts  in  the  poem ;  indeed,  they  supply  the  mainsprings  of 
the  action ;  and  the  characters  of  all  are  drawn  with  great 
spirit  and  success,  while  the  Passion  of  Dido  will  probably 

'  M\\.  vii.  648  ;  viii.  7,  482.  •<  M\\.  x.  773,  8S0. 

•  II.  xxii.  365.  in  Mn.  x.  743. 
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always  be  quoted  as  the  most  magnificent  witness,  which  the 
whole  range  of  the  poem  affords,  to  the  original  power  and 
genius  of  its  author.  Yet  even  in  these,  his  signal  successes,  it 
is  curious  to  notice  the  dissimilarity  between  Virgil  and  Homer. 
Homer,  too,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  women.  His 
greater  studies  of  Helen,  xlndromache,  and  Penelope  are  fully 
sustained  by  the  truth  and  force  of  all  the  less  conspicuous 
delineations  :  Hecuba,  Briseis^  the  incomparable  Nausicaa,  the 
faithful  Euryclea,  the  pert  and  heartless  Mclantho.  But  how 
different  are  the  works  of  the  two  poets !  In  all  Virgil's  women 
(as  on  the  otiier  hand  his  men  are  apt  to  be  effeminate)  there  is 
a  tinge  of  the  masculine.  Many  a  woman  would  stab  herself" 
for  love  like  Dido;  but  none,  not  even  in  France,  with  her  pomp, 
apparatus,  and  self-consciousness.  Their  fetes,  too,  are  all  of 
a  violent  character.  Amata,  as  well  as  Dido^  commits  suicide ; 
Camilla  is  slain  ;  Juturna  is  immortal  indeed,  but  is  dismissed 
from  earth  with  what  for  her  comes  nearest  to  an  imase  of 
death  ;  with  defeat,  mortification,  shame.  But  on  the  contrary, 
the  feminineness  of  Homer's  women  has  never  been  surpassed. 
In  Hecuba  alone,  at  one  single  point  in  the  story,  there  is  an 
apparent  exception ;  yet  it  is  no  great  violence  done  to  nature, 
if  we  find  in  her  after  Hector's  death  the  wild  ferocity  of  tlie 
dam  deprived  of  her  offspring,  and  if  revenge  then  drives  her 
for  a  moment  into  the  temper  of  a  cannibal.  Elsewhere  beyond 
doubt,  even  in  Melantho,  the  feminine  character  is  not  wholly  ob- 
literated, but  is  left  at  the  point  where  in  actual  life  licentiousness 
and  vanity  might  leave  it.  In  Helen,  Andromache,  Nausicaa, 
it  reaches  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  unless 
by  Shakespeare,  in  human  song.  There  is,  however,  something 
to  be  observed,  which  is  more  striking  and  characteristic.  The 
Virgilian  delineations  of  women  tell  us  absolutely  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  of  the  social  position  of  womankind  either  at 
the  epoch  of  ^neas  or  at  any  other  ;  a  matter  which  has  stood 
so  differently  in  dift'erent  ages  and  states  of  mankind,  yet  which 
has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  surest  tests  for  distino-uishing 
a  true  and  healthy  from  a  hollow  civilization.  But  the  Homeric 
poems  furnish  a  picture  of  this  interesting  subject  not  a  whit 
less  complete  than  any  other  picture  they  contain.    The  Woman 
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of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  stands  before  us  in  that  immortal 
verse  no  less  clear^  no  less  truly  drawn,  no  less  carefully  shaded, 
than  the  Warrior,  the  Statesman,  and  the  King. 

These  are  great  matters  :  but  Virgil  is  also  as  careless,  as 
Homer  is  careful,  of  minor  proprieties.  For  instance,  he  de- 
scribes the  Italian  smiths  engaged  in  preparing  suits  of  armour 
upon  the  invasion  of  oEneas.  Some,  he  says,  make  breastplates 
of  brass  ;  and  he  continues, 

Aut  leves  ocreas  lento  ducunt  argento". 
Here,  we  presume,  his  purpose  was  to  represent  the  hammering 
process   by  a  heavy  spondaic   line — in   evident  imitation   of 
Homer,  who  has  done  it  still  more  completely  in  the 

6(opr]Kas  prj^CLV  br]t<s>v  a/x(^t  (TTrjdecrcTLv^. 
But  Homer  always  gains  his  metrical  objects  without  injuring 
the  sense  ;  Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  has  committed  an  error,  by 
representing  silver  (a  most  rare  and  valuable  metal,  especially 
in  the  Trojan  times)  as  used  in  large  masses  for  making 
armour  ;  and  a  grosser  solecism,  by  representing  the  greaves  as 
made  of  far  finer  material  than  the  breastplates.  Perhaps  he 
was  helped  into  this  error  by  a  careless  reminiscence,  that 
Homer  had  in  some  way  connected  silver  with  the  greaves. 
This  is  not,  however,  in  armour  as  generally  used,  but  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  greatest  chiefs,  including  Paris,  whose  dandyism, 
we  know,  extended  particularly  to  his  arms.  Nor  are  even  his 
greaves  made  of,  or  even  plated  with,  silver,  but  only  the 
clasps  of  them : 

/caAas,  apyvpeotaLP  i7Tia<pvpiots  apapviasV. 

Virgil  is  careful  enough  as  to  geography,  when  he  deals  with 
countries  under  the  eye  of  his  hearers.  But  he  can  scarcely 
be  excused  for  inverting  the  Homeric  order  of  the  mountams 
piled  up  by  the  giants.  Homer  places  Mount  Pelion  on  Ossa, 
and  Ossa  on  Olympus  : 

"Ocraav  €it'  OiiAw/xttco  p.€p.a(Tav  deptev,  avrap  in'  "Ocra-t] 
U7]Klov  €lvoaifj)vKXov^l. 

"1  JEn.  vii.  633.  o  II.  ii.  544.  I'  II.  iii.  330. 

'I  Od.  xi.  315. 
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This  description  is  in  conformity  witli  the  proportionate  heights 
of  the  mountains,  among  which  Olympus  is  the  highest,  Ossa 
the  next,  Pehon  the  least.  But  Virgil  makes  Pelion  the  hase, 
and  Olympus  the  apex  : 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 
Scilicet,  atque  Ossae  frondosum  involvere  Olympum^. 
It  is  not  simply  that  Homer  is  here  geographically  accurate, 
and  Virgil  the  reverse.  Homer  has  adopted  the"  pyramidal 
structure,  which  satisfies  the  eye,  and  lays  a  firm  and  obvious 
road,  so  to  speak,  to  the  skies.  Virgil  does  not.  He  subjoins 
to  his  description  the  verse, 

Ter  pater  extructos  disjecit  fulmine  montes. 
But  Jupiter  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  :  the  moun- 
tains would  have  tumbled  of  themselves. 

Before  parting  from  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an- 
other example  of  the  indifference  of  Virgil  to  the  association 
between  poetry,  and  the  order  of  external  nature  as  such.  In 
the  Fourth  ^neid,  he  speaks  of  Mercury  as  passing  over 
Mount  Atlas  on  his  way  to  Carthage ;  from  what  point  I  do 
not  now  inquire.     The  lines  are  these  s; 

Atlantis,  cinctum  assidue  cui  nubibus  atris 
Piniferum  caput  et  vento  pulsatur  et  imbri ; 
Nix  humeros  iufusa  tegit :  tum  flumina  mento 
Precipitant  senis,  et  glacie  riget  horrida  barba. 

His  pine-bearing  head,  girt  with  clouds,  is  beaten  by  wind 
and  rain.  So  far  so  good.  But  while  such  is  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  the  summit,  it  grows  colder,  not  warmer,  as  we 
descend :  for  snow  covers  his  shoulders.  This  is  the  second 
image.  Next,  we  mount  again  to  his  mouth,  which  discharges 
rivers  over  his  chin :  and  not  even  here  have  we  done  with  in- 
congruity, for  his  beard,  although  thus  watered  from  above, 
is  rough  and  stiff  with  ice.  Now  such  a  confusion,  as  is  here 
exhibited,  of  images  which  nature  always  exhibits  in  a  fixed 
and  very  imposing  order,  is,  we  may  be  assured,  no  mere 
casual  error,  but  indicates  a  rooted  indifference  about  matters 

»•  Georg.  i.  281.  s  ^n.  iv.  248-51. 
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which  the  poets  of  nature  study,  not  only  with  accuracy,  but 
with  an  accuracy  which  is  the  fruit  of  their  reverence  and  love. 
The  Dolopes  of  Homer  are  a  part  of  the  Myrmidons,  for  they 
are  the  subjects  of  Phcenix^  and  Phoenix  commands  the  fifth 
division  of  the  Myrmidons :  they  are  named  by  Virgil  as  a 
separate  race".  The  Rhadamanthus  of  Homer  appears  to  have 
been  conceived  by  the  Poet  as  a  mild  and  benevolent  character, 
for  he  is  placed  in  the  Plains  of  the  Blest,  while  Minos  admin- 
isters severer  justice  in  the  under-world.  But  the  Rhadaman- 
thus of  Virgil  is  the  judge  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  is  the 
image  of  rigour  ;  while  his  Minos^  has  the  very  mild  and  also  se- 
condary function  of  dealing,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Shades,  with 
the  cases  of  such  persons  as  had  been  unjustly  condemned  on 
earthy.  Again,  where  Homer  uses  exaggeration  to  enhance 
effect,  Virgil  carries  it  far  into  caricature.  In  the  Iliad,  Diomed^ 
heaves  a  stone,  of  a  weight  that '  two  men  such  as  are  nowadays 
(oiot  vvv  PpoToi  d(n)  could  scarcely  lift.'  He  allows  for  a  short 
int^val  since  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that  two  ordinary  men 
of  his  day  could  scarcely  lift  what  warriors  of  extraordinary 
strength,  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  then  raised  and  hurled.  In 
another  place,  Ajax  flings  a  stone,  such  as  even  a  man  in  the  fullest 
vigour  could  now  scarcely  hold  ^.  Again,  Hector  discharges 
against  the  Greek  rampart  one  which  two  strong  men  could 
hardly  raise  with  a  lever  ;  but  then  he  is  specially  aided  by  Jupi- 
terb.  Now  in  the  Fifth  jEneid,  ^neas  gives  to  Mnestheus,  as  a 
prize,  a  breastplate  which  he  himself  had  won,  the  spoil  of  Demo- 

t  II.  ix.  484,  and  xvi.  196.  him  is  Palladis  urbs  ;    so  Argos 

u  Mn.  ii.  7.  {Itttto^otov)  is   aptuni  equis,  My- 

X  JEn.  vi.  432.  csense  (noXvxpva-os)  elites,  Laris^a 

y  Although  it  may  be  a  devia-  (epi/3wXa|)  opima.   Lacedajmou  is 

tion  fi-om  the  direct   path,  yet,  ^;a<<e?zs,  an  epithet  con-esponding 

having  noticed  in  so  much  detail  -with  no  particular  word  in  Ho- 

the  unfaithfulness  of  Virgil  to  his  mer,  but  not  contradicted  by  any ; 

original,  I  will  also  give  an  in-  it  had  acquired  the  character  since 

stance  of  the  accuracy  of  Horace,  his  time. 

In  the  Seventh  Ode  of  the  First  z  II.  v.  303.      See  also  II.  xx. 

Book,  he  has  occasion  to  refer  to  285. 

the  places  made  famous  in  Ho-  a  u.  xii.  382. 

meric    song ;    and    Athens    with  ^  Ibid.  445-50. 
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loos.  This  Ucmolcos^  was  uo  licro,  for  lie  is  never  named  by 
Homer ;  again,  the  Demoleos  of  Virgil  wore  the  breastplate  when 
he  chased  the  Trojans  flying  in  all  directions  ('palantes,' j35n.  v. 
265),  so  that  it  must  have  been  hglit  to  him  :  thei^e  was  no  time 
at  all  for  human  degeneracy,  since  they  are  still  his  contempo- 
raries that  are  on  the  stage ;  and  yet  such  was  the  weight  of 
this  breastplate,  that  two  men  together  could  scarcely  carry  it 
on  their  shoulders. 

'  Vix  illam  famuli  Phegeus  Sagarisque  ferebant 
Multiplicem,  connixi  humeris  ^i.' 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  varied  examples,  which  have 
here  been  quoted,  are  either  irrelevant  or  without  serious  signi- 
ficance. There  cannot,  surely,  be  a  more  decided  error  than 
to  treat  accuracy  in  matters  of  this  kind  as  a  matter  of  sheer 
indifference.  It  is  not  only  inseparable  from  the  function  of 
the  primitive  Poet  as  the  historian  of  his  subject,  but  it  apper- 
tains also  to  the  perfection  of  his  poetic  nature,  that  he  should 
have  a  nice  sense  of  proportion  even  in  figurative  language.  I 
have  dwelt,  however,  upon  minor  points,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  because  the  manner  in  which  Virgil  handles  them 
appears  to  throw  no  unimportant  light  upon  the  frame  and 
temper  of  his  work  at  large,  and  of  the  later  as  compared  with 
the  earliest  poetry. 

In  diction,  Virgil  is  ornate  and  Homer  simple  ;  in  metre, 
Virgil  is  uniform  and  sustained.  Homer  free  and  varied ;  in  the 
faculty  of  invention,  for  which  the  historical  office  of  early 
poetry  still  leaves  ample  room,  Homer  is  inexhaustible,  while, 
from  the  needless  accumulation  of  imitations  in  every  sort  and 
size,  Virgil  gives  ground  to  suspect  that  he  was  poor,  at  least 
by  comparison.  The  first  thought  of  Homer  was  his  subject, 
and  the  second  his  nation ;  the  first  thought  of  Virgil  was  his 
Emperor  and  the  court  around  the  throne,  the  second  the  ela- 
boration of  his  verse.  Characters,  feelings,  facts,  were  used  by 
Virgil  for  producing  on  the  mind  the  effect  of  scenic  repre- 
sentation ;  the  end  of  Homer,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  give 

c  Homer  names  a  Demoleon,  fighting  for  the  Trojans.  II.  xx. 
son  of  Agenor  ;   but  he  is  slain     395.  '^  JEn.  vi.  233. 
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adequate  vent,  in  and  through  these  things  poetically  conceived 
^and  handled,  to  his  own  yearnings,  and  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
hearers  ^.  •  The  intercommunion  of  spirit  between  the.poet  and 
those  to  whom  he  sang,  was  not  in  him  a  sordid  quest  of  popu- 
larity ;  it  was  only  an  expression  of  the  truth  that  he  founded 
both  his  composition  and  his  hopes  upon  the  basis  of  a  great 
effort  to  be  the  organ  of  the  general  heart  of  mankind.  All 
this  we  may  discern  in  his  notices,  informal  as  they  are,  of  the 
profession  of  the  minstrel : 

^  KoL  diaiTLV  aoibov,  6  k€V  TepTT-ipTLV  aeibayv^' 
in  the  names  he  assigns  to  them,  where  they  were  not  historical 
characters,  A-qfxoboKOs,  and  4>?7jwtos  TepTitdS?]? ;  in  the  moral  up- 
rightness with  which  he  invests  them ;  for,  though  it  was  the 
office  of  Phemius  to  delight,  his  heart  was  never  with  the  licen- 
tious and  guilty  band  that  held  the  palace  of  Ulysses : 

OS  p""  7Jet.be  ixera  fxvrja-Tripa-tv  avdyKrj  S. 
And  again,  in  the  offices  of  guardianship  which  they  exercised  ; 
for  Agamemnon,  when  he  left  his  home  for  Troy,  carefully  en- 
joined upon  the  bard  of  his  palace  the  care  of  Clytemnestra ; 
and  his  advice,  with  her  own  right  sense,  for  a  time  stood  her 
in  good  stead  ^.  Such  was  the  bard  in  the  living  description 
of  Homer  ;  such  he  was  represented  in  the  Poet  himself,  never 
thrust  into  view,  but  ever  understood,  ever  perceived,  through 
his  works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  bard,  as 
exhibited  in  Virgil,  is  what  ma^^  be  termed  professional :  the 
fire  and  power  of  genius  may  be  in  him,  but  they  must  work 
only  under  conventional  forms,  and  for  ends  prescribed  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  that  lower  and  narrower  utility  which 
is,  not  logically  perhaps,  but  yet  very  effectively,  denominated 
utihtarianism.  A  remarkably  high  form  of  exterior  art,  with  a 
radical  inattention  to  substance,  both  of  facts  and  laws,  has 
been  the  result  in  the  case  of  Virgil.  And  it  is  rather  signifi- 
cant, that  this  great  Poet  has  nowhere  placed  upon  his  canvass 
the  figure  of  the  bard  amidst  the  abodes  of  man ;  as  if  the  very 


e  The  aun  of  the  poet  as  such 
is  finely,  but  somewhat  too  exclu- 
sively, expressed  in  the  Sonnet  of 
Filicaja,  Dietro  a  qtiesti  ancor  io. 


f  Od.  xvii.  385. 
e  Od.  xxii.  331. 
h  Od.  iii.  267. 
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type  had  perished  from  the  earth  in  tliosc  degenerate  days,  and 
tlie  memory  of  him  could  not  be  recalled.  An  effete  and  cor- 
rupted age  could  no  longer  conceive  a  mind  like  the  mind  of 
Homer  ;  an  ^olian  harp  so  finely  strung,  that  it  answers  to 
the  faintest  movement  of  the  air  by  a  proportionate  vibration  : 
with  every  stronger  current  its  music  rises,  along  an  almost 
immeasurable  scale,  which  begins  with  the  lowest  and  softest 
whisper,  and  ends  in  the  full  swell  of  the  organ. 

By  a  false  association  of  ideas,  we  have  come  to  place  accu- 
racy and  genius  in  antagonism  to  one  another.  It  is  Homer  -^ 
who  may  best  undeceive  us  :  except  indeed  that  most  complete 
solution  which  the  mind  gladly  perceives  when,  ascending  to 
the  Author  of  all  being,  it  finds  in  Him  alone  the  source  and 
the  perfection,  alike  of  Order  and  of  Light ;  alike  of  the  most 
minute,  and  of  the  most  gigantic  operations.  But  among  men 
Homer  best  exemplifies  this  union.  It  is  not  indeed  the  pre- 
cision of  dry  facts,  terminating  upon  itself:  it  is  the  precision 
of  sympathies,  of  sympathies  with  nature  and  with  man,  to 
which  the  minute  and  scrupulous  adjustments  of  Homer  are  to 
be  referred  ;  and  this  precision  is  probably  due  by  no  means  to 
conscious  effort,  but  to  the  spontaneous  operations  of  the  soul. 
In  this  view  his  far-famed,  but  not  even  yet  fully  fathomed, 
accuracy  is  no  deduction  from  his  greatness,  but  is  in  truth  a 
proof  of  the  near  approach  to  perfection  in  the  organization  of 
his  faculties.  The  later  poets  have  too  often  torn  asunder,  what 
in  him  was  harmoniously  combined.  They  have  conferred  upon 
their  art  a  deadly  gift,  in  claiming  first  an  exemption  ad 
libitum  from  the  laws,  not  only  of  dry  fact,  but  of  Truth  in  its 
higher  sense,  of  harmony  and  self-consistency,  and  of  all,  except 
a  merely  external  beauty,  which  was  meant  to  be  the  vehicle 
and  not  the  substitute  for  all  those  great  and  discarded  quali- 
ties. In  this  work  of  laceration,  Virgil  has  borne  no  secondary 
share. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  it  is  doubtless  natural  that  Virgil 
should  be  compared  with  Homer,  the  mind  is  astonished  at 
finding  that  he  should  so  often  even  have  gained  a  preference. 
We  may  account  for  his  being  chosen  as  Dante's  guide,  by 
their  being  countrymen,  and  by  the  almost  universal  ignorance 
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of  Greek  when  Dante  wrote.  It  is  far  more  staggering  to  tind 
Saint  Augustine  emphatically  call  him'  Poeta  magnus  omniumi- 
que  prceclarissimus  atque  optimus ;  for  he  was  no  stranger  to 
Greek  influences,  inasmuch  as  the  philosophy  of  Plato  had  a 
very  high  place  in  his  estimation'*.  Nor  can  this  be  readily  ac- 
counted for,  except  by  the  advantage  which  Virgil  had  through 
writing  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  by  the  very  great  decay  of 
poetical  tastes  and  perceptions. 

Still  let  us  not  do  wrong  to  the  memory  of  him,  who  thrilled 
with  an  immeasurable  love,  as  he  bore  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
Muses ;  and  who  has  received  so  unequivocally  the  seal  of  that 
approbation  of  mankind,  prolonged  through  ages,  which  comes 
near  to  an  infallible  award.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit,  that  we 
must  not  measure  the  relative  rank  of  Homer  and  Virgil 
simply  by  the  comparative  merits  of  their  epic  works.  Homer 
lived  in  the  genial  and  joyous  youth  of  a  poetic  nation  and  a 
poetic  religion,  and  amid  the  influences  of  the  soul  of  freedom  : 
Virgil  among  a  people  always  matter-of-fact  rather  than 
poetical,  in  an  age  and  a  court  where  the  heart  and  its  emo- 
tions were  chilled,  where  liberty  was  dead,  where  religion  was 
a  mockery,  and  the  whole  higher  material  of  his  art  had  passed 
from  freshness  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.  Whether  Virgil, 
if  he  had  lived  the  life  of  Homer  in  Homer's  country  and  Homer's 
time,  could  have  composed  the  Ihad  and  the  Odyssey,  may  be 
more  than  doubtful ;  but  it  is  indisputably  clear  that  Homer 
could  not  have  produced  them,  if  it  had  been  his  misfortune  to 
live  at  the  date  and  in  the  sphere  of  Virgil. 

I  pass  on  now  to  make  some  attempt  at  comparison  between 
the  work  of  Tasso  and  the  Ihad  of  Homer.  But  although  the 
relation  between  the  subjects  appears  to  recommend  the  choice 
of  Tasso  for  this  purpose  rather  than  any  other  Italian  poet,  I 
have  to  confess,  that  as  far  as  the  qualities  of  the  men  are  con- 
cerned, both  Bojardo  and  Ariosto  are  in  my  estimation  more 
Homeric  than  Tasso ;  as  being  nearer  to  nature  in  its  truest 
sense,  as  not  conveying  the  same  impression  of  perpetual  eff'ort 
and  elaboration,  as  exempt  from  the  temptation  to  the  conceits 

'  Do  Civ.  Dei,  i.  3.  ^  Ibid.  viii.  4-1 1. 
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so  unhappily  frequent  in  the  Oerusalemme,  and  generally  as 
working  with  a  freer  and  broader  touch,  and  exhibiting  a  more 
vigorous  and  elastic  movement. 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Trojan  war  stood  to  Greece,  and  that  of  the 
Crusades  to  Western  Europe.  The  poUtical  unity  and  collective 
existence  of  Greece  was  greatly  due  to  the  first,  that  of  Christen- 
dom to  the  second.  The  combination  of  races  and  of  chiefs,  the 
arduous  character  and  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  effort, 
the  chivalry  displayed,  the  disorganizing  effects  upon  the 
countries  which  supplied  the  invading  army,  the  representation 
in  each  of  Europe  against  Asia,  of  Western  mankind  meeting 
Eastern  mankind  in  arms,  and  the  proof  of  superior  prowess  in 
the  former,  establish  many  broad  and  deep  analogies  between 
the  subjects  of  these  poems.  In  both  struggles,  too,  the  object 
purported  to  be  the  recovery  of  that  which  the  East  had  un- 
righteously acquired :  and  into  both  what  is  called  sentiment 
far  more  largely  entered,  than  is  common  in  the  history  of  the 
wars  which  have  laid  desolate  our  earth. 

As  Godfrey  is  Tasso's  version  of  Agamemnon,  so  the  Kinaldo 
of  Tasso  occupies  a  place  in  the  Jerusalem,  similar  to  that  of 
Achilles  in  the  Ihad.  Now  the  whole  character  of  Achilles, 
mental  and  corporeal,  which  ranks  at  least  among  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  works  of  Homer,  is  colossal  and  vast,  but 
is  not  unduly  exaggerated.  Although  the  son  of  Peleus  evidently 
was  of  great  bodily  size,  yet  Homer  never  calls  him  by  the  epi- 
thets ixiyas  and  -n-eXwptos,  but  reserves  them  for  Ajax,  because 
they  suggest  a  predominance  of  the  animal  over  the  incorpo- 
real element,  which,  in  the  case  of  Achilles,  the  Poet  utterly 
eschews.  The  character  of  Rinaldo  as  a  warrior  (and  in  no 
other  respect  does  he  present  any  salient  point)  is,  as  will  be 
shown,  exaggerated  unduly,  but  yet  does  not  leave  the  impres- 
sion of  the  vast  or  colossal,  because  the  excess  beyond  common 
nature  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  dehneation. 

Thus  the  strength  of  Achilles  is  the  very  highest ;  none  can 
use  his  spear.  But  Rinaldo,  in  the  assault  of  the  Tower,  does 
the  work  of  a  battering-ram.  He  takes  up  and  carries  a  beaui, 
of  which  we  are  told, 
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Ne  cosi  alte  mai,  ne  cosi  grosse 
Spiega  r  antenne  sue  ligura  nave'. 

With  this  he  breaks  the  bars,  and  beats  down  the  gates  ;  and 
the  stanza  proceeds : 

Non  r  ariete  di  far  piu  si  vanti, 
Non  la  bombarda,  fulmine  di  morte"^. 

No  such  excess  of  muscular  power  as  this  is  ascribed  to 
Achilles ;  and  yet  a  much  more  lively  impression  of  grandeur 
in  his  martial  character  is  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  I'eader ; 
the  fact  being  that  mere  exaggeration  freezes,  while  the  ad- 
justed representation  of  greatness  warms. 

The  largest  size  assigned  by  Homer  to  any  even  of  his  my- 
thological personages  who  are  in  relations  with  man,  and  this 
only  in  the  Shades  below,  is  in  the  case  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes. 
At  nine  years  old,  when  they  were  put  to  death,  they  were  nine 
cubits  broad,  nine  fathoms  (fifty-four  feet)  high".  These  were 
they,  who  piled  the  mountains  up  to  heaven.  They  are  among 
the  few  figures  absolutely  gigantic,  which  appear  in  Homer  ; 
but  they  hover  only  in  the  distance  through  the  mists  of  the  Un- 
der-world, and  in  describing  even  them  he  has  adhered  strictly 
to  the  hmits  of  what  may  be  termed  the  gigantesque.  Further 
on,  he  describes  Tityus  as  reaching  over  nine  acres ;  but  he 
nowhere  presents  any  such  person  to  us  in  active  motion,  or  in 
any  relation  with  man  on  earth.  In  II.  xxi.  however,  occurs  a 
passage  which  it  is  more  easy  to  impugn ;  for  Mars,  v.'ho  had 
marched  about  among  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks  in  battle 
without  driving  either  friends  or  foes  from  their  propriety  by  his 
bulk,  and  had  fought  with  Diomed  in  the  plain  of  Troy  on 
terms  favourable  to  that  hero,  when  overthrown  by  Minerva  in 
the  battle  of  the  gods,  covers  seven  acres  (407).  Although 
Homer  has  skilfully  avoided  localizing  the  conflict,  this  may  be 
thought  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  poetical  incongruity  ;  because  in 
the  Mars  of  the  Theomachy  we  cannot  wholly  forget  the  Mars 
of  the  plain.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  Homer  does  not 
employ  vast  size,  except  in  cases  where  it  can  suggest  no  com- 
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parison  with  objects  of  ordinary  dimensions,  and  where,  accord- 
ingly, it  in  no  way  jars  with  our  customary  standard. 

But  if  there  be  incongruity  in  the  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
strate Mars  of  Homer,  what  shall  we  say  to  Tasso,  who,  care- 
fully setting  out  in  detail  that  his  infernal  assembly  is  held 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  palace  of  Pluto,  describes  the  sub- 
terranean monarch,  when  he  sits  in  actual  council,  as  exceeding 
in  mass,  and  that  immeasurably,  any  mountain  whatever  ? 
Ne  tanto  scoglio  in  mar,  ne  rupe  alpestra, 
Ne  pur  Calpe  s'  innalza,  o  '1  magno  Atlante, 
Ch'  anzi  lui  non  paresse  un  picciol  colle°. 
Thus,  where  Homer  is  in  excess,  Tasso  multiplies  upon  him  by  a 
thousandfold.  This  is  not  grandeur,  but  extravagance ;  nor  is 
it  vastness,  but  indistinctness,  of  which  an  impression  is  left 
upon  the  mind.  The  passage  is  followed  by  a  description  of 
the  countenance  and  gorge  of  Pluto,  which  all  readers  must 
remember,  but  which  all  readers  must  likewise  wish  they  could 
forget.  In  general  it  is  curious  to  compare  the  very  sparing 
use  which  Homer  has  made  of  mere  bulk  as  a  poetical  engine, 
with  the  boundless  redundance  of  it,  not  only  even  to  nausea  in 
such  writers  as  Fortiguerra,  who  vulgarize  everything  they 
touch,  but  even  in  a  patriarch  of  Italian  romance  like  Bo- 
jar  do. 

It  would  not,  however,  repay  the  trouble  to  be  entailed  by  the 
perusal,  were  I  to  draw  out  in  detail  a  comparison  between  the 
diction,  taste,  figures,  and  all  other  incidents  of  poetic  handling, 
in  Tasso,  and  those  of  Homer.  It  is  better  to  direct  attention 
to  what  more  easily  admits  of  being  brought  into  juxtaposition 
— that  is,  the  general  structure  and  movement  of  the  poems, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  greater  laws  of  the  poetic  art 
are  applied  to  the  respective  subjects. 

Mr.  Hallam  adopts  an  opinion  of  Voltaire,  that  in  the  choice 
of  his  subject  Tasso  has  been  superior  to  Homer ;  and  adds, 
that  'in  the  variety  of  occurrences,  in  the  change  of  scenes 
and  images,  and  of  the  trains  of  sentiment  connected  with 
them  in  the  reader''s  mind,  we  cannot  place  the  Iliad  on  a  level 
with  the  Jerusalem;'  that,  by  unity  of  subject  and  place,  the 
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poem  of  Tasso  has  a  coherence  and  singleness  not  to  be  found 
in  the  ^neid  ;  and  that,  while  we  expect  the  victory  of  the 
Christians,  '  we  acknowledge  the  probability  and  adequacy  of 
the  events  tliat  delay  it  P.' 

Of  the  Italians  themselves,  some  place  the  work  of  Tasso  at 
the  very  head  of  all  Epic  compositions  :  others  maintain,  that 
it  was  surpassed  by  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Tiraboschi,  while 
declining  to  weigh  the  poems  against  each  other  generally,  yet 
compares  the  poets,  and  gives  the  higher  place  to  AriostoT. 
Neither  the  agitated^  struggling,  and  dependent  life  of  Tasso, 
nor  the  character  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  were  favour- 
able to  the  attainment  of  the  very  summit  of  poetic  excellence. 
The  freshness  of  the  morning  of  Christian  civilization  in  Italy 
had  worn  away.  The  romantic  poetry,  which  seemed  so  con- 
genial to  tliat  country,  and  which  had  attained  to  such  high 
perfection,  had  now  run  its  course  :  it  was  rather  an  effort 
against  nature,  than  a  movement  in  the  line  of  it,  when  Tasso 
wrought  upon  a  subject  which  required  him  to  bridle  his  coun- 
try's freer  Muse,  and  train  her  to  historic  grandeur  and  severity. 
He  has  left  us  the  undoubted  work  of  a  great  mind,  adorned 
with  abundant  and,  in  some  respects,  extraordinary  beauties ; 
yet  many  would  own  themselves  not  to  have  experienced  from 
the  Jerusalem  that  peculiar  sort  of  satisfaction,  which  any  work 
of  simple  tenour,  if  nearly  approaching  perfection  in  its  kind, 
even  though  that  kind  be  somewhat  below  the  epic,  never  fails 
to  impart  to  the  mass  of  its  readers. 

Granting  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem  is  a  nobler 
subject  than  the  Wrath  of  Achilles,  together  with  all  that  it 
includes  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  yet  neither  is  the  Siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  high  elements  it  comprehends,  really  the  staple 
of  the  subject  matter  of  Tasso,  nor  is  the  Siege  of  Troy  the 
real  subject  of  the  poem  of  Homer.  Tasso  had  evidently 
studied  with  attention  the  Iliad  as  well  as  the  ^Eneid  ;  and  he 
has  taken  largely  from,  or  worked  largely  after,  both,  but  a 
great  deal  more,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  from  the  former  than 
the  latter.  In  which  selection,  doubtless,  he  chose  well.  The 
copy  of  a  copy  is  prett}^  sure  to  be  a  vulgar  work.    Without  no- 
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ticing  at  present  anything  except  Avhat  governs  the  main  action, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Wrath  of  Achilles  is  reproduced  in 
the  Offence,  given  and  taken,  of  Rinaldo  :  and  the  relation  of 
the  one  to  Godfrey  is  evidently  suggested  by  that  of  the  other 
to  Agamemnon, 

It  is  needful  here  to  return  to  a  topic,  which  I  have  already 
more  lightly  touched.  We  may  reckon  it  among  the  chief  dis- 
tinctions of  Homer,  that  he  has  been  able  to  make  of  the  indivi- 
dual man  the  broad  basis  of  the  most  heroical  among  epic  songs. 
The  weak  thread  of  the  ^neid  is  really  sustained  by  something 
that  lies  behind  the  figure  of  ^neas,  namely,  by  its  hanging 
on  the  splendid  fortunes  of  Rome  ;  the  Odyssey  is  toned  more 
nearly  to  the  colour  of  a  domestic  painting  ;  but  in  the  Ihad, 
the  man  Achilles  is  the  power  whose  action  propels,  and  whose 
inaction  stops,  the  world-wide  conflict  before  Troy,  The  Poet 
has  accomplished  this  great  feat  by  dint  of  powers,  that  have 
given  to  the  character  of  his  hero  on  the  one  hand  dimensions 
absolutely  colossal,  and,  on  the  other,  the  finest  lines  that  minia- 
ture itself  could  require. 

For  efforts  of  such  a  range  as  this,  after-poets  had  not  the 
necessary  strength.  They  had  not  such  command  over  the 
high-born  material,  of  which  man  is  formed,  as  to  make  their 
mode  of  treating  it  in  one  single  figure  the  main  stake,  on 
which  the  fortune  of  their  entire  works  was  to  depend.  Men 
like  Tasso  sought  and  found  a  basis,  less  elevated  indeed  and 
splendid,  but  equally  solid,  and  far  more  accessible,  in  the  great 
events  of  history,  or  in  the  multitude  of  associations,  alike  noble 
and  familiar,  which  belonged  to  them.  These,  which  with 
Homer  had  been  organically,  and  not  mechanically  alone, 
grouped  about  the  one  great  Humanity  of  his  poem,  now  became 
the  central  stem  of  the  epic  ;  and  the  properly  and  strictly 
personal  element,  which  had  been  primary,  became  no  more 
than  accessory.  But  events  are  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  events ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  transition  from 
the  older  epic,  which  gathered  all  its  interests  around  the  hu- 
man soul  as  a  centre,  to  the  newer,  which  exhibits  the  human 
soul  itself  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  external  history  or  for- 
tune, has  been  a  transition  downwards.     It  may  be  said,  that 
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Achilles  is  not  the  subject  of  the  Iliad,  in  the  same  sense  as  Ulys- 
ses of  the  Odyssey.  It  is  at  any  rate  true  that  the  action  of  the 
Odyssey  is  more  directly  related  to  the  hero,  than  thft  of  the 
Iliad.  And  so  precise  is  the  working  of  Homer^s  intellect  in 
all  that  appertains  to  poetical  consistency,  that  a  distinction  of 
shade,  just  proportioned  to  this  difference,  is  perhaps  perceptible 
in  the  very  exordia  of  the  two  poems^  ixfiviv  aeibe  0ea,  and  avbpa 
^oL  €PVCTT€,  Movaa,  TiokvTpo'nov.  The  one  seems  to  propose  the 
Wrath  of  the  Man  :  the  other  the  Man  himself.  But  substan- 
tially the  proposition  is  questionable  :  Achilles  is  in  effect,  as 
truly  as  Ulysses,  the  life  and  strength,  the  chief  glory  and 
beauty,  of  his  own  poem. 

It  might  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  even  the  Liberation  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  finer  subject  for  Christendom,  than  the  siege 
of  Troy  for  the  Greek  race.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  because  the  Redemption  of  mankind  infinitely  transcends 
all  other  transactions,  the  poetry  which  is  composed  about  it  will 
therefore  be  excellent  in  proportion.  But  at  any  rate  this  is 
not  the  question.  Homer's  subject  is,  indeed,  the  Titanic  pas- 
sion of  Achilles,  and  to  this  subject  every  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
some  of  them  positively  and  some  negatively,  but  every  one  of 
them  effectively,  contributes ;  but  is  the  Liberation  of  Jerusalem 
the  true  subject  of  the  poem  of  Tasso  ? 

The  three  first  Cantos,  with  the  ninth,  the  eleventh,  and  the 
nineteenth,  are  the  only  ones,  which  are  in  strictness  occupied 
with  the  proper  theme  of  the  Jerusalem.  The  fifth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth,  and  large  portions  at  the  least  of  the  other  eleven, 
are  taken  from  the  Siege,  and  are  given  to  the  truancy,  or  er- 
ratic and  separate  adventures,  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
carried  it  on ;  mainly  of  the  two  principal  Christian  warriors, 
Rinaldo  and  Tancredi.  In  short,  near  a  moiety  of  the  work  is 
occupied,  not  with  the  Liberation  of  Jerusalem  at  all,  but  with 
the  events  which  draw  away  the  champions  pledged  to  it,  upon 
errands  of  a  character  the  most  incongruous  with  the  grand 
design. 

Will  it  be  answered,  that  in  the  same  manner  Achilles  disap- 
pears from  the  eye  of  the  spectator  during  one  moiety  of  the 
Iliad  ?     The  apparent  parallel  is  wholly  fiilsc.     For  the  subject 
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of  the  Iliad  is  the  passion  of  Achilles  ;  and  the  wiiole  movement 
of  the  poem  in  his  absence  bears  directly  upon  the  enhancement 
and  elevation  of  that  subject.  It  exhibits  to  us  the  successive 
efforts  of  the  Gi'eeks,  and  of  their  most  redoubted  chieftains,  one 
by  one,  to  make  up  for  the  seclusion  of  Achilles  from  the  fighting 
host.  It  was  impossible  for  Homer  more  effectually  to  magnify 
his  hero,  than  by  recounting  fully  these  exploits  and  their 
failure.  In  showing  the  perils  and  calamities  brought  about 
by  his  absence,  they  deeply  impress  us  with  the  grandeur  and 
efficacy  of  his  presence,  and  prepare  us  for  the  reappearance  of 
something  more  than  man  :  of  something  which,  but  for  a  most 
skilful  preparatory  mechanism,  we  should  probably  have  repelled 
as  an  unnatural  exaggeration.  But  the  love-born  vagaries  of 
the  warriors  of  Tasso  are  mere  impediments  to  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  have  no  effect  whatever  in  enhancing  the  poeti- 
cal greatness  of  the  achievement  which  was  to  crown  the  work, 
while  they  seriously  deduct  from  the  poAver  and  effectiveness, 
already  in  the  case  of  Rinaldo  but  moderate,  of  the  characters 
assigned  to  the  warriors  themselves. 

It  may  therefore  be  true,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  said,  that  the 
events  in  Tasso  spring  naturally  one  from  another ;  but  so  may 
a  series  of  successive  turnings  off  the  line  of  a  road  we  have 
been  travelling,  when  taken  singly,  produce  no  serious,  and 
even  no  sensible,  deviation ;  yet  their  effect,  when  taken  toge- 
ther, may  be  wholly  to  change  our  direction,  and  prevent  us 
from  making  any  way  at  all  towards  our  point.  Without  doubt, 
each  incident  of  an  epic  poem  ought  to  follow  naturally  in  the 
train  of  that  which  directly  precedes  it ;  but  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  it  should  bear  a  legitimate  relation  to  the  central 
design,  and  should  magnify,  not  detract  from,  the  grandeur  of 
that  on  which  the  whole  fabric  principally  depends. 

But  there  are  surely  many  other  objections  to  the  mode, 
which  Tasso  has  adopted,  of  impeding  and  retarding  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  main  action.  Considering  the  nature  of  his 
theme,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  sanctions  under  which  the 
Crusades  were  undertaken,  although  we  have  no  right  to  ask 
that  passion  and  infirmity  should  be  banished  from  the  camp, 
yet  the  wholesale  entanglement  of  the  very  first  warriors  in 
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love  affairs,  their  rushing  in  a  mass,  with  few  exceptions  be- 
sides grejheads  of  the  camp,  upon  the  track  of  xArmida,  their 
compelling  Godfrey  to  allow  the  interests  of  this  treacherous 
beauty  to  interrupt  the  august  purpose  of  their  undertaking, 
and  then  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  poem  occupied  in 
unravelling  the  web  thus  tangled,  form,  to  my  view  at  least,  a 
bad  poetical  mixture  of  the  intrusive  with  the  Christian  ele- 
ments of  the  desio-n. 

Nor  let  it  here  be  said,  that  even  so  our  great  Achilles  stays 
the  progress  of  the  Greeks  towards  triumph  for  the  love  of  a 
weak  woman.  We  need  not  dwell  on  such  distinctions  as  that 
Briseis  was  a  noble  and  worthy,  but  Armida  an  unworthy  ob- 
ject of  attachment ;  that  Achilles  was  but  one,  while  Tasso 
touches  all,  who  by  age  were  capable,  with  the  same  phrensy. 
It  is  not  even  this  worthy  attachment  alone,  that  acts  upon 
Achilles :  that  is  not  the  main  stress  of  the  tempest  which  so 
rends  the  strong  heaving  oak  when  he  cries, 

aAAa  iJ.oi  olbdveTai  Kpabu]  x^^^^  otttjot  eK^ivutv 
lxvi](TOixai,  cos  }j!  aav(f)->]\ov  kv  ' ApyeiotaLV  epefey 
'ArpetSTjs,  coaeC  rtv  aTijj.riTov  iJ,eTavdcrTr]v^. 

In  Achilles,  baffled  love  is  surmounted  by  the  image  of  agoniz- 
ing pride,  pierced  through  and  through ;  and  high  over  this 
again  towers  his  hatred  of  the  meanness  of  Agamemnon,  and 
his  sense  of  Justice,  stung  to  the  \ery  inmost  quick.  Even  sup- 
posing the  question  to  be  open,  whether  Homer  has  mixed  his 
ingredients  in  due  or  in  undue  proportions,  at  all  events  there 
is  no  essential  conflict  among  them.  But  such  a  conflict  becomes 
visible  and  glaring,  when  a  scope  is  assigned  to  the  impulses  and 
sway  of  personal  passion  upon  an  army  devoted  to  God  and  to 
the  highest  aim,  such  as  it  is  quite  inipossible  to  exemplify,  nay 
to  suppose,  in  any  army  that  has  ever  been  banded  together  for 
any  even  of  the  meaner  ends  of  earthly  policy. 

Again,  although  Tasso's  poem  is  eminently  Christian  in  its 
general  intention,  who  does  not  feel  that,  instead  of  gathering 
our  main  sympathies  and  interest  by  means  of  his  accessory 
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circumstances  round  his  principal  subject,  lie  has  too  effectually 
severed  thcni  from  it,  and  has  left  it  so  bare  and  naked,  that 
his  liberation  of  Jerusalem  is  after  all  very  like  a  common  cap- 
ture and  sack  ;  very  like  what,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  capture 
of  it  by  the  Saracens  nnist  have  been  ?  We  leave  him  with  our 
minds  full  of  Tancredi  and  Clorinda,  of  llinaldo  and  Armida, 
•#)f  Gildippe  and  Odoardo  ;  but  the  associations,  which  these 
names  suggest,  connect  themselves  with  any  subject,  rather  than 
with  the  hberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  the  respected 
Godfrey,  with  his  plans,  has,  at  most  points  of  the  poem,  little 
more  share  in  our  thoughts  than  the  Jupiter  of  the  Iliad,  as  he 
feasts  remotely  grand  on  Olympus,  or  sits  on  Ida  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  nearer  view. 

Besides  these  objections  of  irrelevant  interpolation,  incon- 
gruous mixture,  and  divided  interests,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  relative  prominence  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso  is  not  clearly 
pronounced.  No  one  can  doubt  as  to  the  question,  who  is  the 
first,  and  by  far  the  firsts  figure  of  the  Ihad.  Achilles  ever 
haunts  us,  either  in  recollection  or  by  sight ;  at  any  rate,  he 
stands  among  and  above  his  brother  chieftains,  as  Saul  out- 
topped  by  head  and  shoulders  the  people  of  Israel.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  who  is  the  hero  or  protagonist  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem. Although  the  interest  which  he  attracts  is  inferior,  yet 
the  vii'tues,  intellect,  and  moral  force  of  Godfrey  stand  high 
and  clear  beyond  those  of  all  the  other  more  prominent  per- 
sonages :  he  bears  himself  so  meekly  in  his  high  office,  and  yet 
so  perfectly  and  so  exclusively  exhibits  the  political  spirit,  that 
by  mere  moral  and  official  greatness  he  stands,  in  any  general 
view  of  the  poem,  an  inconvenient  neighbour  and  a  dangerous 
rival  to  the  two  other  figures,  for  one  of  whom  the  title  of  hero 
must  have  been  designed.  Taking,  next,  the  yet  more  serious 
question  between  Tancredi  and  Rinaldo,  which  of  this  pair  is  in- 
tended to  command  the  chief  interest  ?  Apparently,  in  Tasso's 
intention,  it  is  Rinaldo  ;  because  without  him  the  main  action 
stops,  with  him  it  proceeds.  And  yet  the  poet  has  assigned  to 
Tancredi  the  deadly  single  combat  with,  and  the  triumph  so 
powerfully  described  over,  Argante,  the  only  really  great  and 
terrible  champion  on  the  Mahometan  side.    How  would  the  Iliad 
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stand,  if  Diomed  had  killed  Hector,  and  had  left  to  Achilles 
only  ^neas  or  Sarpedon  ? 

Tasso  here  seems  himself  to  have  felt  an  incongruity,  and  to 
have  sought  to  compensate  Rinaldo  in  quantity  for  the  (com- 
paratively) deficient  quality  of  his  conquests.  In  the  final 
assault  he  slays  a  multitude  of  the  enemy  like  sheep ^ ;  when, 
as  the  poet  says,  in  a  manner  surely  far  beneath  his  theme,  the 
taste  of  victory  had  excited  in  him  the  appetite  of  carnage*. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  distribution  of  military  glory,  that  Ri- 
naldo appears  to  have  suffered  for  the  advantage  of  Tancred. 
On  one  occasion  indeed,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
nando,  Tasso  has  degraded  Tancred  for  the  advantage  of 
Rinaldo.  For  the  poet  makes  this  warrior  plead,  that  the 
offence  of  Rmaldo  should  be  considered  according  to  the 
quality  of  him  who  committed  it,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  true  justice  without  respect  of  persons  : 

Or  ti  sovvegna 
Saggio  signer,  chi  sia  Rinaldo,  e  quale  ; 


non  dee  chi  regna 


Nel  castigo  con  tutti  esser  uguale. 
Vario  e  1'  istesso  error  ne'  gradi  vari ; 
E  sol  V  egualitk  giusta  e  co'  pari". 

It  was  acting  on  an  opinion  of  this  kind,  in  the  case  of  the 
Master  of  Stair  after  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  that  left  uneffaced 
a  deep  stain  on  the  memory  of  William  III.  and  of  Scotland. 
Doubtless  there  have  been  periods  when,  even  in  Christian 
countries,  such  sentiments  have  been  professed  as  well  as  prac- 
tised ;  but  can  there  have  been  any  period  w^hen  the  utterance 
of  them  from  the  mouth  of  a  knight,  who  is  exhibited  to  us  as 
a  pattern,  would  not  have  caused  a  revulsion  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary  hearers  or  readers  ? 

The  Jerusalem  is  greatly  overstocked  with  interesting 
couples  ;  so  much  so,  that  at  times  we  almost  seem  to  be  read- 
ing a  Pastoral  poem.  Taken  singly,  the  details  of  these  love- 
stories  are  worked  up  with  infinite  art  and  beauty,  and  are  the 
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most  effective  and  successful  portions  of  the  whole  Epic  ;  hut 
the  aggregate  is  so  much  too  largo,  that  it  chills  the  general 
tone,  as  well  as  weakens  the  broader  effects.     The  excess  of 
quantity  is,  indeed,  gross  and  glaring.     Tasso  has  followed  tlie 
Christian  Romancers  in  employing  largely  the  idea  of  the 
woman-warrior,   practically  unknown   to   Homer,   introduced 
with  great  spirit  but  no  very  elevated  moral  effect  in  Virgil, 
carried  by  Bojardo  and  Ariosto  to  its  perfection ;  and,  without 
doubt,  a  conception  far  more  suitable  to  the  standard  of  those 
great  poets  of  fancy,  than  to  the  lofty  level  of  the  P^pic  or  the 
higher  drama,  which  deal  with  the  greatest  powers  and  the  deep- 
est problems  of  our  nature.     Still,  as  to  the  manner  of  em- 
ploying it,  we  need  not  deny  that  high  praise  must  be  accorded 
to  the  Clorinda  of  Tasso.     It  is  indeed  easy  to  criticize  the  re- 
ligious incidents  of  her  death,  and  not  easy  to  understand  what 
business  she  has  after  death  in  a  tree  of  the  enchanted  wood  ; 
or  why,  when  that  wood  becomes  the  prey  of  the  carpenters, 
she  is  so  unceremoniously  overlooked   in  her   uncomfortable 
abode.     But  as  to  the  main  exhibition  of  the  character,  she 
follows  Bradamante  without  degeneracy  :  pure,  upright,  chival- 
rous, thoroughly  martial,  and  yet  not  grossly  masculine.     She 
falls  to  the  lot  of  Tancred.     But  besides  the  Sofronia,  the  Er- 
minia,  and  the  Gildippe,  in  the  second  degree  of  prominence, 
there  is  projected  on  the  picture  another  person  yet  more  con- 
spicuous than  even  Clorinda,  namely^   Armida  ;   so  different 
that  they  can  hardly  be  compared,  and  yet  inconveniently 
jarring  from   the  similarity  of  their   relations   to    the    great 
heroes  of  the  poem.     Both,  too,  are  lovely  ;  both  figure  in  the 
camp.     Notwithstanding,  how^ever,   the   profusion  of  charms, 
which  Tasso  has  called  into  existence  to  set  off  the  person  and 
the  powers  of  Armida,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
her  character  itself,  except  its  place  in  the  poem,  and  her  par- 
ticular relation  to  Rinaldo.     AVhen  every  one  else  is  ravished 
by  her  overpowering  attractions,  he  remains  insensible  :  and 
yet  afterwards,  with  no  poetical  justification  for  the  change,  ho 
becomes  desperately  enamoured  of  her.     Here  we  see  that  fee- 
bleness in  the  conception  and  exhibition  of  character,  which 
depresses  the  flight  of  Tasso.  and  which  excludes  him  fi'om  a 
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place  in  the  class,  quite  as  open  to  poets  as  to  philosophers,  the 
class  of  the  greatest  masters  of  thought  and  of  human  nature. 

We  become  acquainted  with  Armida,  the  beautiful  exchan- 
tress,  first  in  the  guise  of  a  forlorn  damsel,  who  implores  suc- 
cour from  the  Christian  heroes  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful  portion  of  the  role  assigned  to  her.  Then  she  appears 
as  the  Circe  of  her  own  gardens :  then  she  is  a  Dido  without 
an  ^neas,  for  the  escape  of  Einaldo  from  the  disgraceful  ser- 
vitude into  which  she  had  inveigled  him  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  fond  and  deep  passion  of  the  Carthaginian  queen,  which 
grew*  out  of  an  honourable  hospitality  afforded  to  the  Trojans 
in  distress.  With  a  disagreeable  amount  of  likeness  in  detail, 
the  copy  still  misses  the  original,  and  loses  all  that  force  and 
majesty  of  intense  passion  to  which  here,  and  here  alone,  Virgil 
has  been  enabled  to  ascend.  Then  instead  of  that  tragic  end 
of  Dido,  in  which,  though  with  an  attitude  somewhat  theatrical, 
softness  and  fierceness  are  so  wonderfully  blended,  so  that  she 
does  not  forfeit  sympathy  even  in  her  keenest  longings  for  re- 
venge, Armida  has  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  is  wholly 
debased  and  vulgar.  She  simply  offers  herself  for  sale,  pro- 
mising to  be  the  prize  of  any  warrior  of  the  Egyptian  camp, 
who  shall  execute  her  vengeance  on  Einaldo  for  the  offence  of 
having  escaped  out  of  her  toils. 

Nor  have  w^e  yet  done  with  the  doublings  of  her  tortuous 
path.  She  sees  Einaldo  pass  her  in  the  battle  ;  and,  not  with- 
out infinite  doubting,  shoots  an  arrow  at  him.  It  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  define  in  language  what  it  is,  that  constitutes  the 
difference  between  the  mental  struggles  of  genuine  passion, 
and  mere  incongruous  vacillation.  We  see  the  former  in  Dido ; 
and  one  sign  of  it  is  a  certain  progression.  Where  the  law  of 
nature  is  followed,  perpetual  fluctuation  is  not  allowed  ;  by  de- 
grees, though  they  may  be  slow  and  many,  the  mind  is  worked 
up  to  a  strong  resolve,  where  it  abides ;  its  agitation  and  seem- 
ing reflux  is  but  the  receding  wave  of  the  advancing  tide  ;  and 
when  once  a  strong  purpose  is  full-formed  after  struggle  in  a 
truly  powerful  nature,  whether  of  man  or  woman,  it  must  not 
be  changed.  Now  this  is  what  we  miss  in  Armida.  She  is  ever 
playing  at  backwards  and  forwards.     Thrice  she  draws  the 
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bow,  thrice  she  relaxes  it :  at  last  she  discharges  the  arrow, 
but  with  it  a  wish  tliat  it  may  miss  : 

Lo  stral  volo  ;  ma  con  lo  strale  un  veto 
Subito  usci,  ehe  vada  il  colpo  a  voto^. 

Not  unnaturally,  this  unsatisfactory  passage  leads  us  to  one  of 
the  worst  of  all  the  pi-ovoking  conceits  that  disfigure  from  time 
to  time  the  beautiful  pages  of  this  poem  : 

Tanto  poteva  in  lei,  benche  perdente, 
(Or  ehe  potria  vittorioso  ?)  amoreX. 

Yet,  after  all  this,  revenge  again  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  her 
eye  follows  the  arrow  with  avidity,  hoping  it  may  strike.  She 
then  repeats  the  shot  again  and  again,  and  while  doing  it  is 
again  herself  shot  in  return  by  love  : 

E  mentre  ella  saetta,  Amor  lei  piaga^. 

Again  the  same  alternation  is  reiterated ;  but  her  champions 
fail.  She  flies.  She  resumes  the  part  of  Dido  ;  apostrophizes 
her  own  weapons  in  a  speech  of  near  thirty  lines,  entreating 
them  to  despatch  her.  Rinaldo  then  arrests  her  arm  ;  and  yet 
once  more,  in  stanzas  replete  with  beauty  of  diction,  we  have 
the  same  unsatisfactory  and  indecisive  mixture  of  ill-assorted 
emotions,  without  the  strength  cither  of  harmony  or  of  con- 
trast, founded  on  no  natural  law,  connected  by  no  moral  or 
mental  tie,  ordered  to  no  end  or  consummation.  However, 
he  vows  himself  her  adorer,  and  she  gives  herself  up  to  his 
disposal  : 

Ecco  r  ancella  tua ;  d'  essa  a  tuo  scnno 
Dispon,  gli  disse;  e  le  fia  legge  il  cenno*. 

And  so  we  leave  them.  But  unhappily  we  cannot,  in  leaving 
them,  foi'gct  that  she  is  a  Mahometan  and  a  sorceress ;  that 
her  frauds  have  been  the  great  scandal  of  the  army,  and  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  its  design  ;  that  she  has 
never  throughout  the  whole  poem  exhibited  a  single  quality 
containing  in  it  the  elements  of  just  moral  attraction;  and  that 
this  triumph  of  mere  corporeal  form,  without  one  solitary  note 
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of  inward  loveliness,  is  achieved  over  the  greatest  of  the  warriors 
of  Christ,  when  engaged,  under  the  immediate  and  special  di- 
rection of  the  Almighty,  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  infidel  dominion.  With  all  these  circumstances  before  us, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  more  lame  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
tribution to  the  climax  of  a  great  Christian  poem  could  hardly 
have  been  contrived.  Nor  is  the  impression  much  amended  by 
the  dedication  of  the  eiji'ht  last  stanzas  of  the  work  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  victory  by  Godfrey.  A  reader  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, well  feel  perturbed  by  the  sharpness  of  the  transition, 
and  by  the  air  of  unconsciousness  with  which,  in  gathering  up 
the  threads  of  the  action,  Tasso  has  brought  into  close  neigh- 
bourhood matters  so  heterogeneous,  that  they  form  a  kind  of 
moral  chaos.  And  the  observation  apphes  to  the  close  of  the 
poem,  which  may  well  have  accompanied  it  throughout  its 
course  ;  that  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  are  not  evoked  and 
managed  with  due,  or  with  any,  reference  to  the  greatness  and 
nobleness  of  the  objects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  allured  into 
the  wrong  quarter.  Homer  has  carefully  contrived,  in  the  case 
of  Paris,  that  even  his  extraordinary  personal  attractions  shall 
do  nothing  to  give  him  a  hold  upon  our  favour,  while  he  has 
given  his  warmest  sympathies  to  the  beauty  of  the  innocent, 
though  comparatively  insignificant,  Euphorbus^.  How  tame 
and  flat,  on  the  contrary,  has  Tasso  made  the  stainless  Er- 
minia,  whom  indeed  he  altogether  forgets  before  the  poem 
closes ;  and  what  efi'orts  of  art  has  he  not  used  to  gather  ad- 
miring interest  around  the  character  and  fate  of  the  heartless, 
even  when  enamoured,  Armida.  Nay,  more,  with  some  brilhant 
exceptions,  especially  that  noble  one  of  the  first  view  of  Jeru- 
salem, how  cold  and  slack,  how  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  is 
the  movement  of  the  main  action  of  the  poem,  compared  with 
that  of  the  love-stories  which  invade  and  engross  so  inordinate 
a  portion  of  the  ground.  We  seem  to  feel  that,  after  all,  the 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  is  not  the  principal  business  in  hand ;  it  is 
the  task  which  must  somehow  or  other  be  got  tlirough,  but  it  is 
not  the  life  and  pulse,  the  light  and  joy  of  the  poem.  As  the 
Siege  of  Troy  was  the  instrument  of  Homer,  to  enable  him  to 
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develop  his  Achilles,  so  the  much  higher  suhjcct  of  the  Crusade 
is  the  tool  of  Tasso  to  enable  him  to  exhibit  his  workmanship, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  love-stories,  upon  very  inferior  persons 
and  performances.  The  relative  values  of  the  setting  and  the 
jewel  are  totally  different  in  the  two  cases. 

Besides  the  first  great  hindrance  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
siege  in  the  seductive  power  of  Armida  when  she  appears  in 
the  camp,  there  is  a  second,  namely,  the  slaughter  of  Gernando 
by  Rinaldo,  upon  a  personal  affront.  It  has  here  been  objected 
to  the  first,  that  the  effect  assigned  to  it  is  out  of  proportion  to 
all  example  and  to  all  likelihood,  though  it  may  be  suitable  to 
the  passionate  susceptibiUties  of  Tasso's  individual  mind ;  and 
that  this  disproportion  jars  peculiarly  from  the  more  than  usual 
elevation  of  the  subject.  Is  the  second  obstacle  more  happily 
conceived  ? 

Rinaldo,  in  the  Fifth  Canto,  unlike  his  companions,  has 
proved  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  Armida's  mingled  beauty 
and  art : 

Ma  perch''  a  lui  colpi  d'  amor  piu  lenti 

Non  hanno  il  petto  oltra  la  scorza  inciso, 

Ne  molto  impaziente  e  di  rivale, 

Ne  la  donzella  di  seguir  gli  cale^. 

He  rather  aspires  to  succeed  to  the  fallen  Dudone  in  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  forces.  Yet  even  with  respect  to  this, 
his  ambition  purports  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  high  prin- 
ciple : 

I  gradi  primi 
Piu  meritar  che  conseguir  desio'^. 

Presently  the  Norwegian  Prince  Gernando^  moved  by  jea- 
lousy, insults  him  ;  on  wdiich  Rinaldo  there  and  then  gives 
him  the  lie,  and  sla3^s  him. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  measure  the  inferiority  of  this  com- 
bination, as  respects  poetic  art  and  effect,  to  the  scene  of  the 
First  Book  of  the  Iliad,  with  which  it  must  naturally  be  com- 
pared :  where  Achilles  is  stung,  and  stung  at  once  in  every 
fibre   of  his   deep,   proud,  and   impassioned    nature,  by  the 
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mingled  meanness  and  tyranny  of  Agamemnon.  The  affront 
in  Homer  is  so  contrived  that  it  shall  contain  all  the  highest 
elements  of  provocation  :  avarice,  tyranny,  injustice,  ingrati- 
tude, on  the  one  side  are  made  to  exacerbate  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  public  degradation,  and  by  the  sudden  loss  of  a  beloved 
object,  on  the  other.  But  the  insult  of  Gernando  to  Rinaldo  is 
an  evei-y-day  insult  of  the  streets  :  yet  an  American  duellist 
could  not  have  been  more  summary  in  his  proceedings,  than  is 
the  great  Christian  champion.  The  brutal  provocation  in- 
stantly breaks  down  botli  the  piety  and  the  moral  firmness  of 
liinaldo.  It  is  not  so  with  Achilles.  In  him  there  is  a  con- 
scious force  of  self-command,  which  absolutely,  though  not  re- 
latively to  his  passion,  is  even  beyond  that  of  other  men  ;  and 
though  unequal,  indeed,  yet  is  all  but  not  miequal  to  controlling 
that  tempestuous  flood  of  wrath.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than 
the  picture  of  this  his  first  great  mental  convulsion,  We  must 
quote  the  lines  : 

a>s  (1)6.70'  n?jA.et(02-'t  5'  ayo'i  ykv^r  ,  Iv  hi  ol  rjTop 
(rnjOeaa-tv  KafrioiuL  hiavbi)(a  ixepjxrjpi^ev, 
j)  oye  <p6.ayavov  o^v  €pvaaa[j.evos  napa  p.i]pov 
Tov<s  ixkv  ava(TTri(T€iei',  6  5'  "'Arpeibrjv  irapL^ot, 
7]€  ^oAoy  Tiayo-eter,  epi]TV(x^ii  re  Ovixov^-. 

Then,  while  the  strong  current  eddies  to  and  fro  within  him, 
and  while  his  fingers,  playing  instinctively  on  the  handle  of  his 
sword,  cause  its  blade  to  be  seen,  comes  the  warning  vision  of 
Pallas  to  him,  and  4o  him  alone.  This  admonition  restores  the 
disturbed  balance  of  his  mind  ;  and,  his  inward  wound  as- 
suaged with  the  promise  of  a  future  revenge,  to  be  wrought 
out  for  him  by  the  self-condemning  hands  of  the  inflicters  and 
abettors  of  the  wrong,  he  moodily  foregoes  the  reckoning  of 
blood. 

Such  is  the  solid,  the  Cyclopian  structure  of  the  ftibric,  into 
which  Homer  has  built  his  characters.  Had  the  hero  of  Tasso 
indeed  been  endowed  with  a  sublimity  of  passion  beyond  or 
like  that  of  Achilles,  we  might  not  have  been  entitled  to  call 
him  strictly  to  account  for  the  slaughter  of  Gernando.     But 
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the  truth  is,  that  he  is  a  somewhat  jejune  and  feeble  character; 
and  his  offence  in  this  instance  is  not  from  tlie  excess  of  the 
impelhng,  but  from  the  defect,  or  rather  the  utter  absence,  of 
the  restraining  power. 

Gioberti,  in  a  posthumous  work^,  remarks  that  the  heroes  of 
Paganism  are  more  effective  than  those  of  Christianity,  because 
the  standard  by  which  they  are  measured  is  lower,  the  idea 
imperfect  instead  of  perfect.  There  is,  I  believe,  much  both  of 
truth  and  of  depth  in  this  observation.  It  is  no  more  than 
justice  that  Ta.sso  should  have  the  benelit  of  it,  which  is  not 
inconsiderable. 

Such,  however,  as  his  heroes  are,  he  takes  the  precaution  to 
describe  them  in  outline  at  a  very  early  stage  indeed  of  his 
proceedings,  namely,  in  the  stanzas  8-10  of  the  First  Canto. 
lie  here  places  before  us  Godfrey,  Baldv,in,  Tancred,  Boe- 
mondo,  and  Rinaldo;  and  he  resumes  from  time  to  time  the 
business  of  describing  them.  Bojardo  and  Ariosto  avoid  this ; 
but  it  is  probably  because  they  were  dealing  with  characters  of 
well-known  type,  already  familiar  to  their  audience.  Homer, 
who  drew  so  much  more  powerfully,  had  more  to  describe  than 
any  of  them.  And  yet  it  may  be  said  he  never  describes  cha- 
racters at  all,  with  the  very  slight  exceptions  of  Nestor,  in  a 
few  words,  and  Thersites  with  somewhat  more  detail :  the 
latter,  it  is  evident,  because  he  wanted  to  concentrate  contempt 
and  disgust  upon  his  qualities,  for  exhibiting  which  in  action 
he  could  not  afford  to  such  a  wretch  any  extended  space :  the 
former,  perhaps  because  he  has  thought  it  better  for  effect  to 
abstain  from  marking  him  through  the  poem  by  distinctive 
epithets,  and  could  produce  a  certain  roundness  of  figure, 
highly  suitable  to  the  personage,  in  this  way  with  more  conve- 
nience. But,  in  general.  Homer's  characters  are  described  by 
their  actions  only,  with  the  aid  of  choice  and  characteristic 
epithets,  and  here  and  there  of  some  small  but  pointed  allu- 
sion, not  from  themselves  nor  from  the  Poet,  but  in  the 
speeches  of  others.  Thus  he  grapples  with  the  full  scale  of 
the  demands  of  the  dramatic  art.     Others  could  not  follow 

f  La  Eiforiaa  CattoUca,  lately  publisliod  at  Turin,  with  an  cxcol- 
Icut  preface  by  Massari. 
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him.  We  must  not  blame  Tasso  for  a  proceeding  quite  neces- 
sary by  way  of  clue  to  bis  poem ;  rather^  indeed,  we  should 
praise  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  has  effected  his  pur- 
pose, by  a  survey  which  the  Almighty  takes  of  the  Christian 
camp ;  a  proceeding  alike  conducive  to  the  reUgious  character 
of  his  poem,  not  always  so  well  cared  for,  and  to  the  supply  of 
the  first  necessities  of  his  readers. 

In  the  details  of  his  battles,  Tasso  is  a  great  and  skilful  de- 
soribcr.  Perhaps  in  this  point  alone,  out  of  so  many,  he  may 
be  termed  superior  to  Homer.  At  least  we  may  be  disposed  to 
think  he  has  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  under  tiiis  head  as  the 
death  of  Patroclus.  It  mny  be  another  question  how  far  he  is 
indebted  for  instruction  in  this  department  to  his  great  coun- 
trymen, especially  Ariosto^  and  also  whether  he  has  anywhere 
equalled  the  magnificent  account  of  that  terrible  contest  with 
Rodouiorite,  which,  in  the  Furioso,  sums  up  Euggiero^s  tri- 
umphs. 

As  nearly  all  the  greater  situations  and  combinations  of  the 
Gerusalemme,  and  its  general  framework,  have  been  suggested 
by  the  ancients,  so  the  minor  imitations  are  too  numerous  for 
notice.  Many  of  Tasso's  similes  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
finished  ;  and  he  has  followed  Homer  in  employing  them  to 
relieve  the  narrative  of  battle ;  but  he  has  not  observed  the 
same  judicious  parsimony  in  other  parts  of  his  poem ;  he  has 
apparently  not  perceived,  certainly  not  followed,  the  general 
rules  of  Homer  in  the  distribution  of  this  ornament,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  they  produce  a  somewhat  cloying  effect. 

Like  Virgil,  he  has  been  betrayed  into  imitating  Homer  in 
certain  cases,  Avhere  the  whole  reason  of  the  case  was  changed: 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Invocation  before  the  Catalogue,  and  in 
the  wish  expressed  for  multiplied  organs  of  speech.  To  Homer, 
a  reciting  poet,  the  Catalogue  was  a  great  effort  of  memory, 
and  it  therefore  justified  the  special  application  to  the  Muse : 
to  Tasso  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  easier  parts  of  his  per- 
formance. As  respects  the  second  point,  what  can  be  more 
reasonable  in  tlie  case  of  an  unwritten  composition  ?  what  less 
so,  when  the  poet  works  with  pen  and  ink  ?  Nor  is  the  case 
much  mended  by  supposing  that  Tasso  had  in  mind  his  recita- 
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tions,  unless  the  recitation  had  been,  not  the  accident,  but  the 
rule,  so  that  the  poem  would  itself,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
thought,  be  conceived  of  as  associated  with  the  act  of  reciting. 

Tasso  seems,  liowever,  to  have  fallen  into  a  more  serious 
error  in  introducing  a  Second  Catalogue  into  his  poem.  The 
first  may  be  defended  by  the  same  reasoning,  which  so  amply 
warrants  that  of  Homer.  But  what  interest  could  Christen- 
dom or  Italy  feel  in  the  detailed  muster-roll  of  the  Egyptian 
army  ? 

If  in  the  Jerusalem  the  Wrath  is  beneath  the  standard  of 
the  Iliad,  so  is  the  Return.  On  the  side  of  Rinaldo,  indeed,  it 
is  most  just  and  right,  that  he  should  be  extricated  from  the 
entanglements  of  the  seductive  Armida  :  but,  on  the  side  of 
Godfrey,  there  is  the  same  sorry  management  of  all  the  moral 
elements  of  the  case.  In  Homer,  Achilles  was  justly  and  most 
deeply  oifended :  on  every  principle  known  to  the  creed  of 
Paganism,  or  to  Greek  life  and  experience,  he  justly  resented 
the  offence  :  the  utmost  that  can  be  imputed  to  him  is  a  decided 
excess  in  the  indulgence  of  a  thoroughly  righteous  feeling  :  and 
this  was  terribly  expiated  by  the  bloody  death  of  that  friend, 
who  was  to  him  as  a  second  self.  But  the  gross  offence  of  Aga- 
memnon  is  dealt  Avith  according  to  the  most  righteous  rules ; 
and  he  is  compelled  by  word  and  gift  to  appease  the  man  whom 
he  had  robbed,  insulted,  and  striven  to  degrade.  While  he  is 
brought  both  to  restitution  and  to  apology,  how  different  is  the 
arrangement  of  Tasso^s  poem  !  Rinaldo  was  wronged  by  Ger- 
nando  :  but  Godfrey  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty  :  he  was 
the  minister  of  public  justice,  of  laAvfuI  authority,  and  of  mili- 
tary discipline ;  in  respect  to  him,  and  likewise  in  respect  to 
the  army,  Rinaldo  was  the  offender,  Godfrey  and  public  right 
were  only  the  sufferers  ;  yet  Godfrey  and  public  right  give  way 
under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  and  the  offender  comes  back 
in  a  kind  of  triumph. 

If  it  has  been  found  possible  in  the  case  of  Virgil  to  institute 
a  more  minute  comparison  with  Homer,  this  cannot  be  at- 
tempted in  the  case  of  Tasso,  for  his  work  hardly  admits  of 
juxta-positions  in  detail.  We  have  already  noticed  the  abun- 
dant stock  of  real  analogies  between  the  subject  of  the  Trojan 
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expedition,  and  that  of  the  Crusades.  Tasso  himself,  in  his 
anxiety  to  follow  Homer,  even  added  to  them,  by  feigning  a 
centralization  of  the  Christian  enterprise,  which  I  fear  did  not 
really  exist.  But  to  imitate  is  one  thing,  to  be  like  is  another ; 
and  it  still  remains  hard  really  to  compare  the  poems,  far 
harder  the  poets.  In  order  to  see  this  clearly,  let  us  ascend  a 
heio-ht,  and  view  the  scene  which  lies  before  us.  How  vast  a 
deluge  of  time  and  of  events  has  swept  away  the  very  world 
in  which  Homer  lived,  and  the  worlds  that  succeeded  his  :  the 
place  of  nativity  is  changed,  the  great  gulf  of  time  is  stretched 
between,  the  language  is  another,  the  religion  new,  all  the 
chains  of  association  have  been  taken  to  pieces  and  re-forged, 
all  the  old  chords  of  feeling  are  now  mute,  and  others  that  give 
forth  a  different  music  are  strung  in  their  stead.  And  there  is 
also,  it  must  be  confessed^  a  great  and  sharp  descent  from  the 
stature  of  Homer,  as  a  creative  poet,  to  that  of  Tasso.  Yet  he 
too  is  a  classic  of  Italy,  and  a  classic  of  the  world ;  and  if  for  a 
moment  we  feel  it  a  disparagement  to  his  country  that  she 
suffers  in  this  one  comparison,  let  her  soothe  her  ruffled  recol- 
lection by  the  consciousness,  that  though  Tasso  has  not  be- 
come a  rival  to  Homer,  yet  he  shares  this  failure  with  every 
epic  writer  of  every  land.  On  the  other  hand,  no  modern  poet, 
dealing  with  similar  subject-matter,  has  been  equal  to  Tasso. 
I^one  has  erected,  upon  similar  foundations  to  his,  a  fabric  so 
lofty  and  so  durable,  so  rich  in  beauty  and  in  gi^ace  :  so  well 
entitled,  if  not  to  Yie  with  the  very  greatest  achievement  of  the 
ages  that  went  before  him,  at  least  to  challenge  or  to  win  the 
admiration  of  those  generations  that  have  succeeded.  But  his  de- 
feat is,  after  all,  his  greatest  victory.  To  lose  the  match  against 
Homer  is  a  higher  prize  than  to  win  it  from  his  other  com- 
petitors. Few  indeed  are  the  sons  of  genius,  and  elect  among 
the  elect,  who  can  be  brought  into  comparison  with  that  sire 
and  king  of  verse ;  and  Tasso,  we  are  persuaded,  would  bear 
against  none  a  grudge  for  thus  far,  in  his  own  words,  limiting 
his  honours  : 

e  cio  fia  sommo  onore ; 
Questi  gia  con  Gernando  in  gara  vennee. 

=  Gcr.  V.  20. 


SECTION  VI. 

Some  principal  Homeric  characters  in  Troif. 
Hector :  Helen  :  Paris. 

To  one  only  among  the  countless  millions  of  human  beings 
has  it  been  given  to  draw  characters,  by  the  strength  of  his 
o^yn  individual  hand,  in  lines  of  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they 
have  become,  from  his  day  to  our  ovrn,  the  common  inheritance 
of  civilized  man.  That  one  is  Homer.  Ever  since  his  time, 
besides  finding  his  way  into  the  usually  impenetrable  East,  he 
has  provided  literai'y  capital  and  available  stock  in  trade  for 
reciters  and  hearers,  for  authors  and  readers  of  all  times  and 
of  all  places  within  the  limits  of  the  "Western  world  ; 
Adjice  Mgeoniden,  a  quo,  ceu  fonte  perenni, 
Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis. 

Like  the  sun,  which  furnishes  Avith  its  light  the  close  courts 
and  alleys  of  London,  while  himself  unseen  by  their  inhabitants. 
Homer  has  supplied  Avith  the  illumination  of  his  ideas  millions 
of  minds  that  were  never  brought  into  direct  contact  with  his 
works,  and  even  millions  more,  that  have  hardly  been  aware  of 
his  existence.  As  the  full  flow'of  his  genius  has  opened  itself  out 
into  ten  thousand  irrigating  channels  by  successive  subdivision, 
there  can  be  no  cause  for  wonder,  if  some  of  them  have  not 
preserved  the  pellucid  clearness  of  the  stream.  Like  blood 
from  the  great  artery  of  the  heart  of  man,  as  it  returns  through 
innumerable  veins,  it  is  gradually  darkened  in  its  flow.  The 
very  universality  of  the  tradition  has  multiplied  the  causes  of 
corruption.  That  which,  as  to  documents,  is  a  guarantee,  be- 
cause their  errors  correct  one  anothci",  as  to  ideas  is  a  new 
source  of  danger,  because  every  thing  depends  upon  constant 
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reference  to  the  finer  touches  of  an  original,  which  has  escaped 
from  view.  And  this  universaUty  is  his  alone.  An  English- 
man may  pardonably  think  that  his  great  rival  in  the  por- 
traiture of  character  is  Shakespeare — a  Briton  may  even  go 
further,  and  challenge,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  place 
in  this  princely  choir,  second  to  no  other  person  but  these. 
Yet  the  fame  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lady  Macbeth,  or  Falstaff, 
and  much  more  that  of  Varney,  or  Ravenswood,  or  Caleb  Bal- 
derston,  or  Meg  Merrilies,  has  not  yet  come,  and  may  never 
come,  to  be  a  world-wide  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  that  dis- 
tinction has  long  been  inalienably  secured  to  every  character 
of  the  first  class,  who  appears  in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  has 
conferred  upon  them  a  deathless  inheritance. 

But,  through  waywardness  and  infirmity,  mankind  corrupts 
that  with  which  it  sympathizes,  and  undermines  what  it  obeys. 
The  same  law  of  waste  and  decomposition,  which  from  day 
to  day  corrodes  the  works  of  nature,  operates  also  in  divers 
manners  and  degrees  upon  the  creations  of  mind.  As  the  por- 
traitures of  individual  character,  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  are  among  the  very 
highest  of  these  creations,  so,  because  they  are  the  greatest, 
they  are  the  most  difficult  to  render  into  other  forms,  and  to 
transfuse  through  new  media.  Among  the  ancient  sculptures 
it  is  easier  to  find  a  good  Faun  than  a  good  A-^enus,  while  again 
those  works,  which  embody  the  very  highest  ideals,  are  not 
only  rare,  but  are  in  most  instances  unique.  In  like  manner  the 
Punch  and  the  Harlequin,  the  broad  characters  of  primitive 
spectacle  and  farce,  readily  become  national,  and  are  trans- 
mitted, spontaneously  as  it  were,  through  ages  without  sub- 
stantial change ;  but  the  finer  and  nobler  representations  of 
man,  requiring  greater  effort,  and  a  different  order  of  mind 
to  comprehend,  as  well  as  to  project  them,  rapidly  dege- 
nerate in  the  very  points  on  which  their  peculiar  excellence 
depends. 

Other  causes,  besides  mental  impotence  in  the  recipient, 
contribute  towards  this  result.  One  main  agent  is,  the  inability 
or  the  disinclination  of  mankind  to  go  back  to  originals.  For 
the  mass,  a  modernizing  process  is  commonly  in  demand,  is 
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readily  furnished^  and  is  itself  again  and  again  varied  from  ao-e 
to  age.  It  is  always  easier  to  derive  from  what  is  itself  deri- 
vative, than  to  go  up  to  the  fountain-head.  Into  the  business 
of  every  profession,  including  (now  more  than  ever)  that  of 
letters,  necessity  drives  her  adamantine  clamps :  and  the  /3a- 
vavaov  and  the  (fyopuKov,  or  slang  and  the  clap-trap,  maintain 
a  too  successful  struggle  to  depress  its  higher  and  more  genial 
aims. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  reasons  why  the  characters  of 
Homer  should  have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury  from  the 
lapse  of  time.  Most  of  all  from  two  causes  ;  because  they  were 
of  such  extraordinary  and  refined  merit,  and  because  of  the 
form  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  Not  only  did  they  bear 
the  stamp  that  the  highest  genius  alone  could  affix,  but  nothing 
less  than  care,  sympathy,  and  manly  effort,  could  enable  men  to 
comprehend  them.  For  they  were  not  exhibited  in  the  set  forms 
of  descriptive  passages,  which  might  be  learnt  by  rote,  but  they 
were  wrought  out  in  the  fine,  as  well  as  deep  and  strong  lines  of 
life  and  action ;  and  none  of  them  could  be  defined  in  terms, 
until  they  had  first  been  profoundly  felt  within.  We  were  to 
become  acquainted  with  them  as  friends,  by  living  with  them 
through  their  varied  fortunes ;  not  as  strangers,  by  some  letter 
of  introduction,  that  sets  forth  their  birth,  parentage,  calling, 
and  qualifications.  For  earnest  and  hearty  attention  they  pro- 
vided the  richest  possible  reward;  by  the  careless  they  were  to 
be  enjoyed  indeed,  but  scarcely  to  be  apprehended.  To  the 
eyes  of  such  men  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  discriminate,  as 
between  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Diomed,  Menelaus,  and  Patroclus  ; 
and  if  Nestor  is  a  good  deal  older,  Ulysses  a  good  deal  more 
cunning,  and  Achilles  even  more  valiant  than  the  rest,  a  single 
touch  disposes  of  these  differences,  and  enables  us  to  reduce  all 
the  eight  nearly  to  a  common  type.  A  prior  examination  of 
particular  instances  will  best  prepare  us  for  weighing  the  force 
of  those  other  causes,  besides  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  works  in  the  general  sense  of  the  words, 
that  contributed  to  depress  and  deface  the  Homeric  characters. 

In  the  present  Section,  then,  I  propose  to  invite  attention  to 
a  few  Homeric  characters,  as  they  stand  in  the  poems,  which, 
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as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  stand  in  need  as  yet  of  further 
elucidation. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  particular  in  which  Colonel  Mure 
has  rendered  such  important  service  to  the  modern  Homeridae, 
as  in  his  account  of  the  Homeric  characters.  In  general,  I 
shall  best  discharge  my  duty  by  simply  referring  the  reader  to 
his  pages.  I  venture,  however,  to  think,  that  while  the  para- 
mount subject  of  the  great  Grecian  characters  is  incomparably 
handled  by  him  throughout,  some  exception  may  be  taken  to 
his  representation  of  a  part  of  the  Trojan  personages  ;  of  Hector, 
for  example,  and  more  particularly  (if  she  may  be  placed  in  this 
class)  of  Helen.  At  least,  I  presume  to  regard  some  of  them  as 
fairly  capable  of  being  presented  in  another  light,  and  I  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  make  the  attempt  with  Hector. 

I.  '  In  the  character  of  this  hero/  says  Mure,  '  good  and 
evil  are  so  curiously  blended  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  ele- 
ment predominates b.'  Is  there  not  a  different  view  of  the  com- 
position of  qualities,  which  Mure  has  thus  placed  in  equipoise  ? 

It  is  indeed  eminently  true,  as  in  the  same  place  he  proceeds 
to  observe,  that  in  order  to  maintain  Avhat  may  be  called  the 
conventional  balance,  or  stage-equality,  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  give  interest  to  his  poem,  Homer  has  magnified  the 
prowess  of  Hector,  in  general  terms,  as  of  the  highest  tran- 
scendental order  :  but  that  in  actual  achievement  he  is  greatly 
surpassed  by  the  leading  Greek  heroes.  Indeed,  in  many  places 
of  the  lUad  it  even  seems  questionable,  whether  Hector  is  a 
hero  at  all. 

How  successful  Homer's  art  has  been  in  thus  paying  oif  the 
Trojan  champion  with  generalities,  while  he  nevertheless  re- 
served the  true  palm  of  military  virtue  to  his  own  countrymen, 
we  may,  perhaps,  best  judge  from  considering  the  effect  Avhich 
the  picture  has  had  upon  the  poets  of  Italy,  and  upon  European 
opinion  at  large,  in  more  recent  times.  With  the  former,  the 
name  of  Hector  seems  to  be  the  prime  type  of  the  heroic  cha- 
racter.    Thus  Tasso  celebrates — 

'  II  buon  Foresto,  dell'  Italia  Ettorre^.' 

b  Character  of  Hector,  Lit.  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  347. 
c  Ger.  xvii.  69. 


And  further.  Beyond  the  Alps,  Orlando  was  the  prune  warrior 
or  protagonist,  as  well  as  the  finest  character,  of  the  niedisoval 
romance,  until  it  was  modified  by  Ariosto,  whose  courtly  object 
it  was  to  elevate  lluggiero  above  him.  But  with  the  poets 
who  followed  Ariosto,  Buggiero  seems  to  have  been  put  by  as 
an  interpolation,  and  Orlando  to  have  resumed  his  paramount 
place.  Now  the  character  of  Orlando  is  plainly  modelled  upon 
the  traditional  idea  of  Hector,  with  the  Christian  element  at- 
tached to  and  pervading  it.  That  Hector  Avas  thus  chosen,  in 
preference  to  Achilles  or  any  Greek  hero,  may  be  owing, 
among  other  causes,  to  these.  First,  that  the  Boman  poets, 
Virgil  especially,  had  taught  Italians  to  look  to  Troy  as  the 
cradle  of  their  grandeur.  Secondly,  that  the  character  of  Hec- 
tor, from  the  large  infusion  into  it  of  moral  and  of  passive  in- 
gredients, was  better  fitted  for  coalescing  with  the  Christian 
ideas.  And  thirdly,  that,  as  the  part  assigned  to  Italian 
patriotism  in  the  middle  ages  was  commonly  defensive,  in  this 
point  also  Hector  oftcred  a  more  appropriate  model.  There  is 
more,  however,  to  observe ;  for  it  may  be  thought  that,  among 
the  Trojans,  ^Eneas  would  have  offered  a  better  groundwork 
for  Italian  poets.  But  here  we  may  remark  how  the  genuine 
and  masculine  birth  outlives  the  spurious.  The  natural  Hector 
of  Homer  thrust  aside  the  pale  and  sickly  automaton  of  the 
^neid,  even  in  Italy,  its  adopted  country.  The  latter  was  so 
artificial  and  effete,  that  it  would  not  even  bear  copying :  the 
former  had  a  foundation  in  truth,  upon  which  the  structure  of 
exao-o'eration  could  be  reared.  Thus  Hector  became,  after 
two  thousand  years,  the  central  power  of  a  new  and  splendid 
literature. 

But  when  we  turn  back  to  the  verse  of  Homer,  and"  put  to- 
gether the  evidence  in  the  case  piece  by  piece,  surprise  is 
excited  by  the  contrast  between  the  pretensions  of  Hector, 
having  its  basis  in  general  descriptions  and  in  the  later  trachtion, 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  actual  performances,  in 
the  Iliad  itself,  of  the  Trojan  champion.  First,  there  is  Achilles, 
his  known  superior ;  of  whom,  as  a  warrior,  he  comes  within 
no  measurable  distance.  But  besides  this,  he  suffers  virtual 
defeat   at  the   hands,   once  of  Diomed,  and  twice  of  Ajax  ; 
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glaringly  as  to  the  former,  and  not  doubtfully  as  to  the  latter  : 
for  though  the  first  battle  is  interrupted,  and  is  taken  for  a 
drawn  one,  yet  Ajax  has  had  the  best  of  it  at  every  point,  and, 
while  the  Trojans  are  too  happy  upon  the  mere  escape  of  his  op- 
ponent without  bodily  harm,  Homer  carries  him  to  the  tent  of 
Agamemnon  rejoicing  in  his  victory  (fcexapijora  viKy'^).  It  is  yet 
more  worthy  of  note,  that  Hector  is  never  permitted  in  actual 
fight  to  overcome  any  one  considerable  Greek.  In  the  case  of 
Patroclus,  the  Poet  has  even  laid  this  fact  much  too  barely 
open ;  for  he  makes  Hector  little,  if  anything,  more  than  the 
mere  executioner  of  death  upon  an  unarmed  man.  Menelaus, 
who  stood  in  what  we  may  call  the  third  rank  of  Grecian 
heroes,  is  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  withdrawn  from  conflict 
with  him,  as  being  too  greatly  inferior  to  risk  the  fight ;  but 
the  conflict  for  the  body  of  Patrocluse  is  so  contrived  as  to 
show  even  this  yjrince  holding  the  field  with  success  in  de- 
spite of  the  Trojan  chief;  and,  during  the  absence  of  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  from  the  contest,  no  less  than  nine  other  Greek 
warriors  offer  themselves  to  meet  him  in  single  combats 

The  greatest  exploit  of  Hector,  in  the  whole  Iliad,  is  the 
bursting  open  of  the  gates  of  the  Greek  rampart?.  But  if  we 
compare  this  with  the  feat  of  Sarpedon,  who  had  just  before 
opened  a  breach  by  tearing  down  the  battlement ^\  we  must 
give  a  decided  preference  to  the  Lycian  hero  ;  for  he  performs 
his  ach.ievement  in  the  teeth  of  Ajax  and  Teuccr,  who  are  on 
the  spot ;  while  there  is  not  a  single  Greek  commander  present 
when  Hector  breaks  through  the  gates.  The  comparative 
feebleness  of  Hector's  military  character  is,  however,  most 
pointedly  shown  in  the  Eleventh  Book,  when  Jupiter  deter- 
mines lo  give  effect  to  the  decision  that  honour  shall  be  done 
to  him'.  In  the  first  place,  he  receives  a  friendly  warning  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  as  long  as  Agamemnon  remains  on  the 
field.  He  accordingly  enters  the  battle  only  when  Agamem- 
non has  retired ;  but  he  is  forthwith  driven  out  of  it  by  Dio- 
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medl*.  When  lie  again  returns  to  it,  the  Greeks  under 
Machaon  baffle  all  his  efforts,  until  that  very  secondary  chief- 
tain has  been  disabled  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Paris'. 
And  according  to  all  human  appearances,  the  Trojans  must 
have  been  defeated  and  shut  up  in  the  city  by  the  Greeks  even 
without  Achilles,  sucli  was  the  superiority  of  Achwan  arms,  had 
not  Homer  called  in  the  inferior  agency  of  stones  and  arrows 
to  wound  three  of  the  four  chief  remaining  Grecian  warriors, 
namely  Dioraed,  Agamemnon,  and  Ulysses;  besides  Eurypylus 
and  Machaon'". 

The  only  occasion  when  Hector  comes  out  as  a  really  great 
and  gallant  warrior  is  that  one  when  he  is  certain  to  be, 
and  is  accordingly,  worsted  by  the  overpowering  might  and 
divine  arms  of  Achilles.  For  here  Homer  could  safely  give 
him  ample  scope  without  endangering  or  obscuring  the  fame 
of  that  hero,  to  whom,  with  art  never  surpassed,  he  has  given 
an  immeasui'able,  but  yet  not  a  forced  or  unnatural,  pre- 
eminence. 

The  place  of  Hector,  then,  as  a  fighting  hero,  is  certainly  no 
more  than  second-rate  ;  but  so  far,  I  venture  to  think,  is  Homer 
from  having  almost  equally  weighted  in  his  character  the  scales 
of  good  and  evil  respectively,  that,  with  the  exception  of  his 
boastfulness,  it  is  hard  to  fasten  on  him  so  much  as  a  single 
fault.  This  boastfulness,  and  the  disproportion  between  pre- 
tension and  performance,  is  not  altogether  confined  to  him,  but 
extends  in  some  measure  to  the  other  Trojan  warriors,  except 
Sarpedon  ;  for  example,  to  Polydamas,  ^Eneas,  and  Paris.  Some 
of  the  best  Greeks  too,  particulai'ly  Diomed,  are  touched  with 
it".  And  perhaps,  in  our  more  elaborated  and  artificial  condi- 
tion of  society,  we  are  not  quite  fair  judges  how  far  this  practice, 
which  may  seem  to  stand  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  prevailing 
modesty  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  may  have  been  with  them  not 
a  substitute  for,  but  a  kind  of  embellishment  and  auxiliary  to, 
their  strength  of  soul  and  hand.  AVith  us  it  is  justly  suspected 
of  implying  a  tendency  to  fall  short  in  performance  :  with 
them  it  may  have  appertained  to  that  straightforwardness  in 
the  expression  of  inward  emotions,  which  made  them  (for  ex- 
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ample)  weep  so  freely  whenever  the  chord  of  sorrow  was  touched 
within  the  in . 

So  conspicuous  is  this  quality,  says  Mure,  that  the  name  of 
the  Trojan  chief  is  to  this  day  synonymous  in  our  own  tongue 
with  '  bluster'  or  '  swagger".'  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
very  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  word  '  rodo- 
montade/ which  is  derived  from  Rodomonte,  the  most  power- 
ful, next  to  Ruggiero,  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  Furioso.  This 
circumstance  seems  to  make  probable,  what,  without  it,  would 
be  only  possible,  namely,  that  we  misconstrue  the  phrases; 
and  that,  according  to  the  true  meaning,  a  rodomontader  is 
a  man  passing  himself  off  for  a  Rodomonte  :  and  one  who 
hectors  is  a  man  falsely  pretending  to  be  a  Hector. 

Another  very  high  authority,  Lord  Grenville,  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  supplies  a  marked 
example  of  the  blinding  force  of  literary  traditions.  For  in  his 
'Nugse  MetricseP,"  he  says  :  '  A  hectoring  fellow  is  ...  strangely 
distorted  in  its  use  to  express  a  meaning  almost  the  opposite  of 
its  original.'  And  he  adds  in  a  note  :  *  The  Hector  of  Homer 
unites,  we  know. 

The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind.' 

The  disposition  of  the  Trojan  chief  to  brag  is,  however,  the 
more  offensive,  because  it  vents  itself  so  much  in  the  first 
person  singular ;  because  in  the  case  of  Patroclus  it  seems  to 
be  associated  with  an  act  at  least  unmanly  ;  and  because  upon 
many  occasions  Hector  shows  even  more  than  a  prudential 
regard  to  his  personal  safety. 

What  is  more  strange  is,  that  his  ordinary  strain  of  boasting 
is  chequered  with  passages  of  more  genuine  modesty  and 
humility  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  any  other 
chieftain  on  either  side.  As  for  example,  when  he  acknow- 
ledges his  marked  inferiority  to  Achilles  ; 

olha  8'  oTi  av  \jkv  iadkbs,  eyw  be  aeOev  ttoXv  \eip(iiv°i. 
But  above  all,  in  the  incomparable  verse  of  his  prayer  over  his 
infant  son ; 

KoH  TTore  Tts  etTTrj,  Trarpd?  y   o8e  TioWov  dpieti'ojz/'". 

o  Mure,  i.  352.  P  p.  85.  _    n  II.  xx.  434. 
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Homer  is  of  all  poets  the  most  free  from  any  thing  that  can 
be  called  trick  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  same  necessity 
of  his  position,  which  obliged  him  to  magnify  Trojan  prowess 
in  words,  while  it  falls  so  short  in  deeds,  has  found  its  way 
from  the  narrative  into  the  dramatic  part  of  the  poem.  If  so, 
then  in  Hector's  boasts  we  may  recognise  llomcr  working  out 
his  own  general  purpose  rather  than  conforming  with  perfect 
fidelity  to  tradition,  or  finishing  an  ideally  perfect  portrait 
with  the  power  and  exactitude,  which  he  has  applied  to  his 
greater  Grecian  heroes.  Yd,  be  the  cause  what  it  may  that  has 
led  Homer  to  exhibit  in  Hector  the  disagreeable  gift  of  a 
bragging  disposition,  Mure  appears  to  show  less  than  his  usual 
precision  when  he  ascribes  to  Hector  in  one  place  a  partial^, 
and  in  another  a  total,  indifference  to  the  moral  guilt  of  his 
brother  Paris. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that 
neither  on  the  Trojan,  nor  even  on  the  Greek  side,  do  we  find 
displayed  such  a  sense  of  the  shameful  crime  of  Paris  as  we 
might  have  anticipated  from  a  first  view  of  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  the  age.  As  far  as  regards  the  Poet  himself,  we 
may  read  his  indignant  sense  of  it  in  the  portraiture  he  has 
been  careful  to  give  of  Paris  himself,  and  of  his  ill  fame  among 
his  countrymen ;  but,  undoubtedly,  although  his  act  is  every- 
where described  as  the  cause  of  war,  it  is  nowhere  spoken  of, 
among  those  who  had  suffered  by  it,  with  the  passion  and 
indignation  which  we  might  suppose  it  would  have  aroused.  Of 
all  the  Greeks,  only  Menelaus  alludes  to  it  as  an  act  of  guilt. 
Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  with  more  or  less 
confidence.  A  probable  one  is,  as  we  have  seen*,  that  the  act 
partook  of  the  character  of  an  abduction  or  rape,  in  which 
enterprise  and  force  gild  or  hide  the  ugly  features  of  crime.  An 
unpopular  form  of  criminality  might  then,  as  now,  come  off  the 
more  easily  from  being  covered  by  another  Avhich  is  popular.  It 
also  without  doubt  appears,  that  another  reason  may  be  the 
length  of  time  which,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  act  had  taken  place.  But  perhaps  the  solution 
of  the  ciuestion  is  to  be  mainly  found  in  this  consideration,  com- 
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mon  to  modern  with  ancient  times,  that  the  causes  of  war  are 
apt  to  be  swallowed  up  in  its  circumstances.  In  entering  upon 
the  arbitrement  of  the  sword,  men  do  not  choose  a  fixed 
position,  but  they  embark  upon  a  stream,  always  powerful  and 
often  ungovernable.  When  once  the  armament  was  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  there  would  be  on  both  sides  the 
motive  of  military  honour^  and,  besides  this,  with  the  Trojans, 
the  defence  of  their  families  and  homes,  with  the  Greeks  the 
hope  of  plunder  and  of  hcense.  Hence,  even  after  the  Greeks 
are  Aveakened  and  discouraged  by  the  secession  of  Achilles,  it 
is  not  from  them,  but  from  the  Trojans,  that  a  proposal  pro- 
ceeds for  deciding  the  case  of  Helen  by  single  combat. 
Hence,  upon  the  shameful  escape  of  Paris  from  fulfilling  this 
engagement,  after  his  defeat  by  Menelaus,  we  find  little  ex- 
pression of  indignation  on  one  side,  and  no  confession  of  wrong 
on  the  other.  But  the  criticism  of  Mure  seems  to  amount  to 
this ;  that  it  was  a  capital  fault  on  the  part  of  Hector,  not  to 
have  his  mind  constantly  full  of  a  question,  which  was  rarely 
thought  of  at  all  by  any  one  on  either  side,  except  Paris  and 
Menelaus,  the  persons  most  directly  interested. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  Homer  has  represented  Hector  as 
keenly  feeling  and  resenting,  not  only  his  brother's  cowardice, 
but  his  sensuality.  Twice  does  he  address  him  as  mad  with  lust, 
and  as  a  deceiver  of  women "  :  out  of  his  five  speeches  addressed 
to  Paris,  only  one  is  not  reproachful ;  and  in  the  only  one  which 
extends  beyond  a  few  lines  he  barbs  his  reproaches  on  the 
score  of  cowardice  by  fully  setting  forth  his  guilt,  both  morally 
and  as  towards  his  country,  in  that,  being  a  coward,  he  was 
also  a  ravisher^.  The  charge,  however,  also  takes  a  more 
specific  form.  We  see  that  Hector  was  greatly  delighted, 
(exdpr]  ixiya)  when  his  rebuke  y  had  stirred  up  Paris  to  ofl:er 
to  stake  the  whole  issue  on  a  single  combat  with  Menelaus. 
But  it  is  said,  why,  when  the  battle  had  been  lost,  did  not 
Hector  enforce  the  terms  of  the  bargain  ?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  this.  We  stand  here  at  a  juncture  in  the  poem,  where 
its  theurgy  supersedes  its  human  mechanism.  It  is  presum- 
able that  this  very  thing  was  about  to  be  done,  when  the  order 
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of  events  was  interrupted  by  the  counsel  of  the  gods.  Aga- 
memnon had  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Book  in  due  course 
demanded  Helen.  Jupiter  immediately  apprehended  the  con- 
sequences ;  he  saw  that  if  faith  were  kept,  Achilles  would 
neither  be  avenged  nor  glorified ;  and  he  accordingly  invited 
the  assembly  on  Olympus  to  determine,  whether  Helen  should 
be  rendered  back  or  not.  When  this  had  been  settled  in  the 
negative,  the  question  was  how  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  was  done, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Juno,  by  causing  Fandarus  to  renew  the 
war  without  the  privity  of  Hector.  This  shows  pretty  clearly 
that  the  restoration  of  Helen  was  about  to  take  place,  had  not 
the  gods  interfered ;  and  therefore  amply  suffices  to  relievo 
Hector  from  reproach,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  takes  no  part 
until,  when  the  armies  have  been  long  in  conflict,  he  has  been 
stung  by  the  reproaches  of  Sarpedon  (v.  493).  If  censure  be 
due  to  the  arrangement,  it  must  be  lodged  against  the  Poet, 
and  not  against  one  of  his  personages,  who  simply  does  not 
appear  because  there  is  no  part  for  him  to  play. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  somewhat  more  general  view  of  the 
character  of  Hector. 

He  occupies  in  the  Homeric  tradition  a  place  altogether 
peculiar,  as,  at  the  time  of  the  poem,  the  sole  eminently  warlike 
member  of  an  unwarlike  family ;  as  the  general  of  a  divided 
and  incongruous  army ;  and  as  singly  responsible  in  chief  for 
the  safety  of  his  country,  while  he  has  not  been  invested  with 
the  dignity  and  power  of  king.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points, 
we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Homer  : 

olos  yap  epvero  "IXlov  "Ekto^p^. 

Of  his  brothers,  Deiphobus  alone  is  represented  as  in  any 
degree  deserving  or  sharing  his  confidence.  Of  his  relatives, 
Polydamas  appears  to  have  been  a  rival  in  the  council,  ^Eneas 
in  the  succession  to  political  supremacy :  and  these  were  the 
two  most  considerable  persons  of  the  class.  It  has,  I  conceive, 
been  shown  to  be  probable,  that  Paris  was  his  senior^ ;  and  that 
he  held  his  place  in  Troy  by  merit  against  age.  His  uneasy 
relations  with  his  allies  might  be  inferred  from  their  constituting 
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the  great  bulk  of  his  force,  even  were  they  not  more  distinctly 
betokened  by  the  reproach  of  Sarpedon,  and  by  the  speech  in 
which  he  himself  enters  on  the  subject.  Together  with  his 
power  over  the  army,  he  had  the  virtual  charge  of  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  we  see  signs  of  his  influence  there ;  but  yet 
he  did  not  direct  the  policy  of  Troy :  for  the  only  important 
measure,  which  is  recorded  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Tro- 
jans, namely  the  rejection  of  the  proposals  of  Antenor  to  give 
back  Helen  to  the  Greeks,  was  taken  in  his  absence  and  with- 
out his  knowledge.  Thus  we  see  in  Hector's  case,  abundantly 
accumulated,  the  elements  of  a  false  position.  And,  in  a  word, 
in  order  to  estimate  his  character  aright,  we  must  keep  in  full 
view  that  inferiority  of  the  Trojans,  subjects  not  less  than 
princes,  as  respects  political  genius  and  organization,  to  which 
the  Iliad,  when  carefully  examined,  bears  ample  testimony. 

Under  the  weight  of  public  charge,  as  Agamemnon  in  the 
Greek  camp,  so,  and  yet  more,  Hector  on  the  Trojan  side,  ap- 
pears to  reel ;  so,  and  yet  more  ;  for,  in  Hector's  case,  political 
power  is  crippled  by  his  not  being  in  actual  possession  of  the 
supreme  station,  while  responsibility  is  edged  and  enhanced  by 
his  being  not  only  the  head  to  devise,  but  also  the  right  hand 
to  execute.  In  neither  of  the  two,  however,  do  we  find  strong- 
will,  definiteness,  and  constancy  of  purpose,  or  unfaihng  courage. 
But  Agamemnon  has  the  advantage  of  both  wiser  counsels 
around  him,  and  stronger  arms  than  his  own  near  his  side.  Hec- 
tor has  little  aid.  Sarpedon  alone  of  the  Trojan  commanders 
(for  ^neas  really  does  nothing)  can  be  called  a  warrior  of 
note;  and  his  inferiority  to  Patroclus,  notwithstanding  his 
thorough  gallantry,  is  decorated  rather  than  hidden  by  the 
stage  machinery  of  divine  consultations  on  the  subject  of  his 
death.  But  as  Sarpedon  in  the  field  plays  a  part  much  infe- 
rior to  the  corresponding  one  of  Diomed  or  Ajax,  so  Polyda- 
mas,  the  Nestor  of  the  Trojans,  is  not  equal  to  his  kindly  and 
genial  counterpart.  Four  times  he  gives  his  counsel  in  the 
field.  Twice  he  prefaces  it  with  personal  imputations  (xii. 
211,  and  xiii.  726) ;  and  when,  in  the  Twelfth  Book  (21 1),  he 
recommends  the  abandonment  of  the  assault  on  the  ships  in 
deference  to  an  omen,  feeling  and  judgment  arc  alike  on  the 
side  of  Hector's  reply,  who  overturns  his  augury  by  the  known 
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(though,  as  they  proved,  deceitful)  counsels  of  Jupitei",  and 
emphatically  pleads  against  doubtful  signs  the  indubitable  dic- 
tates of  patriotism. 

The  prophetic  gift,  for  whatever  reason,  is  assigned  ])retty 
largely  by  Homer  to  the  Trojans.     Without  entering  into  the 
case  of  Cassandra,  it  attaches  to  Helenas,  and  also  (xii.  238) 
apparently  to  Polydamas,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  sign. 
Hector  himself  had  the  weight  of  prescience  on  his  breast,  for 
he  tells  Andromache^  that  he  well  knows  the  day  of  ruin  is  at 
hand  ;  and,  w-hen  he  is  at  the  point  of  death,  he  prognosticates 
the  coming  fate  of  Achilles.     The  concentrated  strain  of  his 
duties  and  his  previsions  is  too  much  for  the  strength  of  a  cha- 
racter which,  from  the  intellectual  or  dramatic  point  of  view, 
is  impulsive,  fluctuating,  and  unequal,  and  which  must  there- 
fore undoubtedly  be  set  down  as  so  far  secondary.     But  when 
we  pass  from  intellect  to  moral  tone,  from  hiavoia  to  ?]^os,  we 
certainly  find  in  Hector  one  among  the  most  touching,  the 
most  human,  of  all  the  delineations  of  masculine  character  in 
the  Iliad.     In  him  alone  has  Homer  presented  to  us  that  most 
commanding  and  most  moving  combination,  of  a  woman's  gen- 
tleness and  deep  affection  with  warlike  and  heroic  strength. 
If  the  hand  of  Hector  was  far  weaker  than  that  of  the  son  of 
Peleus,  the  tempestuous  griefs  of  Achilles  do  not  open  to  us  a 
character  nearly  so  attractive  as  the  depth  of  the  gentle  affec- 
tions of  Hector,  and  the  mildness  warmed  into  such  brilliancy 
by  his  martial  fame.    '  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful ;  passing 
the  love  of  women^.'     The  constancy  and  tenacity  of  the  at- 
tachments of  Ulysses  come  out  in  his  relations  to  Penelope  and 
Telemachus  :  but,  dwelling  harmoniously  in  a  character  of  far 
broader  scope  and  more  varied  sensibilities,  the  peculiar  ele- 
ment of  a  tenderness  matching  that  of  woman  is  the  only  one 
they  do  not  contain.     Hector  is  neither  a  warrior  nor  a  states- 
man after  the  primary,  that  is  the  Achaean,  type  :  but  for  a 
model  of  intensity  and  softness  in  the  love  of  a  father  and  a 
husband,  it  is  to  him  that  we  must  repair,  in  the  incomparable 
scene  by  the  Scaean  gate ;  incomparable,  unless  we  may  compare 
it  with  that  other  scene,  so  near  at  hand,  where  the  sight  of 
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young  Polydorus  slain,  piercing  him  to  the  heart,  raised  him 
in  his  last  horn'  to  the  heio-hts  of  heroism  ;  and  where  the  in- 
terest  and  sympathy,  that  he  has  attracted  all  along,  are  ab- 
sorbed into  admiration  of  the  real  sublimity  of  that  closing 
hour,  when  he  resolved  to  be  for  ever  famous  at  least  in  his  too 
certain  death. 

Probably  a  main  reason  why  Hector  has  become  the  ground- 
work of  the  modern  Orlando  is,  that  no  one  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  exhibits  a  combination  of  qualities  supplying  so  appro- 
priate a  basis  for  the  character  of  a  Christian  hero  ;  a  tone  so 
sensibly  approximiiting  to  that  of  the  gospel.  Partly  because 
of  those  acts  of  piety  towards  the  Immortals,  which  can  hardly 
receive  in  the  case  of  Hector  any  but  a  favourable  construction, 
and  which  drew  down  the  all  but  unanimous  compassion  of  the 
Olympian  assembly  on  his  remains ;  but  partly  also,  and  yet 
more,  in  that  mild,  just,  and  tender  estimate  of  character, 
which  not  only  secured  his  constant  gentleness  of  demeanour 
towards  Helen,  but  made  him  her  protector  against  the  acri- 
mony of  others,  and  rendered  him  considerate  and  kind  even  to 
Paris c,  so  soon  as  he  saw  him  disposed  at  length  to  be  personally 
active  in  the  mortal  struggle  he  had  brought  upon  his  country. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  virtue  more  especially  Christian,  than 
the  temper  which  thus  equitably  and  gently  makes  allowances 
for  human  weakness,  particularly  if  it  be  weakness  by  the 
effects  of  which  we  ourselves  have  suffered. 

The  employment;  however,  of  Hector  for  the  purposes  of 
Christian  poetry  has  certainly  had  the  effect  of  perverting  for 
us  the  true  Homeric  tradition.  But,  in  order  to  understand  this, 
we  must  throw  aside  the  Hector  of  our  proverbs  or  our  plays, 
travel  back  to  the  Ihad,  and  set  out  anew  from  the  starting- 
point  of  its  great  author.  We  must  there  be  content  to  take  him 
not  as  a  pure  effort  of  imagination  aimed  at  the  production  of  an 
ideal  man,  but  as  a  part  of  the  poem  of  Homer,  subordinated 
like  every  other  part  of  it  to  its  main  purpose,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  laws  of  historical  consistency.  In  modelling  the  several 
heroes,  he  made  the  exigencies  of  his  Hector  yield  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  Achilles,  who  could  have  no  real  competitor. 
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Nor,  with  the  tine  characteristic  sense  he  has  everywhere 
shown  of  the  national  differences  between  Grcclc  and  Trojan, 
could  he  build  up  his  Hector  on  the  same  foundations  with  his 
Greek  heroes,  or  give  him  that  strength  and  tenacity  of  tissue 
which  belongs  to  the  European  and  Achsoan  character.  He 
could  not  equip  him  with  either  the  dauntless  chivalry  in  battle, 
or  the  profound  unswerving  sagacity  in  council,  which  were  re- 
served for  the  kings  of  his  own  race,  and  for  those  most  nearly 
allied  to  them.  He  has  imparted  to  the  character  of  the  chief 
Trojan  hero,  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  Trojan  people  at  large, 
a  decided  Asiatic  tinge,  which  modifies  their  community  of 
colour  with  the  properly  European  races.  In  such  characters, 
instinct  and  sentiment  take  oftentimes  the  place  of  inquiry  and 
reflection,  and  impulse  does  the  work  of  conviction :  the  ideas 
of  right,  order,  consistency,  moral  dignity  and  self-respect,  are 
less  clearly,  less  symmetrically,  conceived.  Though  in  particu- 
lar cases,  such  as  that  of  Hector,  the  deficiency  may  be  made 
up  by  a  liberal  and  full  development  of  the  most  affectionate 
emotions,  we  feel,  in  comparing  it  with  the  Greeks,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  more  contracted  type  of  manhood  :  as  if  morally, 
no  less  than  locally,  we  had  gone  back  with  Homer  one  full 
stage  nearer  to  the  cradle  of  our  race,  and  had  arrested  and 
fixed  the  human  character  at  the  very  point  where  it  is  neither 
child  nor  man. 

The  character  of  Hector,  as  it  has  been  here  interpreted, 
does  not  give  that  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  which  thorough 
clearness  and  oneness  would  impart.  His  intellectual  qualities 
and  his  affections  are  not  on  the  same  scale ;  his  martial  cha- 
racter jars  even  with  itself.  Yet  perhaps  in  these  very 
circumstances  we  may  upon  consideration  find  but  fresh  reason 
to  admire  the  skill  of  Homer,  and  that  rarely  erring  instinct 
which  forbade  him  to  forget  his  whole  in  running  after  his 
details. 

His  first  object  seems  to  have  been  to  give  the  fullest  and 
boldest  prominence  to  the  colossal  shape,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  of  Achilles,  and  therefore  to  tone  down  whatever 
could  diminish  its  effect.  And  here  the  point  of  danger  evi- 
dently lay  in  Agamemnon ;  the  chief  of  the  army  was  too 
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likely  to  be  the  chief  of  the  poem.  Accordingly  he  has  broken 
the  unity  of  that  character,  and  has  chequered  it  with  weak- 
ness in  various  forms.  But  this  was  not  all :  he  had  to  keep 
the  Greeks  before  the  Trojans,  as  well  as  Achilles  before  the 
Greeks ;  not  only  that  he  might  consult  his  popularity,  but 
that  he  might  indulge  the  genial  vein  of  his  poesy,  and  follow 
the  impulses  of  his  patriotism,  in  maintaining  high  above  all 
question  their  intellectual  and  martial  superiority.  Had  this, 
however,  been  ail,  his  task  would  have  been  easy ;  he  would 
then  have  had  only  to  depress  theu'  opponents  in  all  the  pro- 
perties that  attract  admiration.  But  if  he  had  simply  done 
this,  if  he  had  cut  off  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  his  readers 
from  the  Trojans  by  general  disparagement,  he  would  have  de- 
prived Greek  valour  of  its  choicest  crown.  It  is  a  noble  neces- 
sity of  war  that,  even  in  the  interest  of  countrymen,  we  cannot 
do  injustice  to  adversaries^  without  feeling  the  offence  recoil  on 
our  own  heads. 

Thus  it  was  impossible  for  Homer  to  make  his  Trojan  hero  at 
once  great  and  consistent ;  and  if  he  has  made  Hector  unequal, 
it  was  to  avoid  making  him  mean.  By  chequering  his  martial 
daring  with  boastfulness,  and  with  occasional  weakness  of  purpose, 
he  has  effectually  provided  against  any  interference,  from  this 
quarter,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  chieftains  whose  praises  he  was 
to  sing  in  the  courts  and  throngs  of  Greece.  Thus  he  has  left  the 
field  quite  clear  for  expatiating  on  their  military  virtues ;  and  if, 
for  sufficient  reasons,  he  has  departed  from  his  rule  in  the  case 
of  Agamemnon,  who  receives  his  compensation  in  superiority  of 
rank  and  power,  all  his  other  Greek  characters,  bearing  for- 
ward parts  in  the  poem,  are  constructed  in  faultless  conformity 
to  the  idea,  or  modification  of  an  idea,  which  he  had  selected 
for  the  basis  of  each.  There  is  not  a  flaw  in  the  picture  of 
Achilles,  Diomed,  Ajax,  Nestor,  Menelaus,  or  Ulysses.  Not  that 
all  these  are  of  a  type  equally  elevated,  or  alike  wonderful ;  but 
that  there  is  no  one  thing  in  any  of  them  which  does  not  mani- 
festly conform  to  its  type,  and  no  one  thing  consequently  which 
jars  with  any  other.  Having  thus  given  to  his  countrymen  a 
clear  and  marked  ascendancy  in  what  then  at  least  were  the 
only  great  and  governing  elements  of  human  societ}^,  the  strong 
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mind,  and  the  strong  hand,  he  does  his  best  for  the  Trojans 
with  what  remained,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  softer  affections  of 
domestic  life,  adding  only  so  much  of  the  martial  element  as 
was  needful  to  make  them  no  discreditable  adversaries  for  his 
countrymen.  Thus,  consistently  with  all  his  poetic  objects,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  present  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highly 
respectable  character  of  Hecuba,  with  the  three  unsurpassed 
pictures  of  Priam,  of  Andromache,  and  perhaps  even  most,  of 
Hector. 

II.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  a  production  never  surpassed  by 
the  mind  or  hand  of  man. 

The  character  of  Argeian  Helen  occupies  a  large  place  in 
Grecian  history,  and  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Iliad.  On  behalf  of  the  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions, we  call  as  witnesses  her  temple  at  Sparta,  and  the  Enco- 
mium of  Isocrates.  As  to  the  second,  the  reason  is  expressed 
in  some  of  Homer's  noblest  oratory  : 

ri  8c  8et  TroAe/xt^'e/jiei'at  Tpcaecrcnv 
'Apyelovs  ;   ri  8e  Xaov  avriyay^v  ivOdb'  ayeCpas 
'ArpeiSr;?;   r)  ovx  'Ekivqs  eVe/c'  ?pKO/xo6o^  ; 

Was  she  a  vicious  woman  and  a  seductress,  or  was  she  more 
nearly  a  victim  and  a  penitent?  Do  the  laws  of  poetical  verisimili- 
tude and  beauty,  as  they  Avere  understood  by  Homer,  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  he  intended  to  represent  his  countrymen,  of  whom 
he  has  presented  to  us  so  lofty  a  conception,  as  agitating  the 
world,  forsaking  home,  pouring  forth  their  blood,  and  throwing 
their  country  into  certain  confusion,  for  the  sake  of  a  vile  and 
worthless  character  ?  Certainly  there  were  periods,  when  in 
the  Greek  mind  the  worship  of  beauty  was  so  thoroughly  dis- 
sociated from  all  which  beauty  ought  to  typify,  that  an  Iliad 
so  constructed  might  have  been  approved.  But  these  were 
periods  long  after  Homer's  flesh  had  mouldered  in  the  grave. 

The  present  inquiry  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  opinion  that 
Helen  was,  or  that  she  was  not,  an  historical  personage.  For 
my  own  part,  I  know  of  no  reason  except  discrepancies  of  mere 
traditional  chronology  for  disbelieving  her  existence.     These 
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seem  to  arise  entirely  from  the  practice  of  putting  on  a  par 
with  Homer  tales  of  very  inferior  authority  to  his.  But  even 
apart  from  this,  considering  what,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  chronology  of  pre-historic  times  is  likely  to  be, 
and  how  many  more  chances  there  are  for  the  preservation  of 
great  events  in  outline,  than  for  a  careful  adjustment  of  their 
relative  times,  I  cannot  but  think  that  difficulties  arising  from 
other  legends  as  to  Helen,  and  bearing  simply  upon  time,  form 
a  very  insufficient  reason  for  the  wholesale  rejection  of  belief 
in  her  existence.  Even  if,  however,  she  never  existed  at  all, 
it  still  is  not  one  whit  the  less  reasonably  to  be  presumed,  that 
Homer  in  fictions  concerning  her  would  be  governed  here  and 
elsewhere  by  all  the  laws,  including  the  moral  laws,  of  liis  art. 

Neither  is  it  now  the  question,  whether  Helen  was  the  model 
of  an  heroic  character.  That  is  probably  inconsistent,  for  the 
earliest  times  of  Greece,  with  her  adulterous  relation  to  Paris 
and  afterwards  to  Deiphobus.  But  there  is  a  vast  space  be- 
tween a  faultless  and  a  worthless  woman.  The  idea  of  Helen 
represented  by  the  later  tradition,  from  the  Greek  tragedians 
downwards,  is  strictly  the  latter  idea :  and  this  representation 
has  naturally  occupied  the  popular  mind,  which  is  deprived  of 
the  power  of  access  to  the  remote  Homeric  picture.  Now  it 
seems  to  be  plain  that,  if  this  representation  be  substantially 
true,  it  is  a  great  reproach  to  the  bard  of  the  Iliad  as  a  bard, 
and  stamps  him  as  one,  who  has  done  his  best  to  poison  mo- 
rality at  its  fountain-head.  For  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  he  has  made  his  Helen  highly  attractive,  and  that  he  in- 
tends her  to  possess  our  sympathies.  Is  it  then  true,  or  is  it 
false  ?  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence. 

In  the  Iliad  we  meet  more  than  once  with  the  line, 
Tiaaa-Qai  6'  'EAevT^s  opinnxaTa  re  aTovaxo-s  re*^' 
and  expositors,  in  order  to  avoid  ascribing  to  Helen  any  per- 
sonal wrongs,  or  the  representation  of  her  as  rather  a  sufferer 
than  an  offender,  have  resorted  to  a  forced  construction  of  the 
passage,  and  have  interpreted  the  words  as  referring  to  the  expe- 
dition undertaken,  and  the  griefs  suffered,  on  account  o/"Helen^. 

^  II.  ii.  356,  590.  C.  Crusius (Hanover.  1845.011  do.) 

f  See  Heyne  on  II.  ii.  356.  G.      Chapman  translates  in  the  same 


Homers  intention  with  respect  to  it.  5 to 

Unless  this  forced  construction  be  the  one  intended  by 
Homer,  the  popular  conception  of  lier  must  at  once  explode. 
According  to  the  direct  and  natural  construction,  the  Greeks 
made  war  to  avenge  the  wrong  she  had  suffered,  and  the 
groans  which  that  wrong  had  drawn  from  her.  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  line  g  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Menelaus, 
whom  it  is  very  natural  to  represent  as  most  eager  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  wife,  but  somewhat  far-fetched  to  represent 
as  thinking  of  revenge  for  the  trouble  of  the  expedition  he 
had  so  keenly  promoted.  The  line,  in  fact,  unless  justifiably 
strained  by  these  expositors,  is  conclusive  in  support  of  the 
belief  that  the  only  evil  which  can  justly  be  imputed  to  the 
Homeric  Helen  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  she  was  not  a 
woman  of  perfect  virtue  backed  by  absolute  and  indomitable 
heroism.  Pope  has  rather  rudely  approximated  towards  recti- 
fying the  prevalent  impression  in  a  note^^  where  he  observes 
that  in  all  she  says  of  herself  '  there  is  scarce  a  word  that  is  not 
big  with  repentance  and  good  nature.' 

Before  examining  the  direct  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
Homeric  Helen,  let  us  advert  to  some  which  is  indirect.  And 
in  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  that  jNIenelaus  never  ex- 
presses the  slightest  resentment  against  her,  or  appears  to 
have  considered  her  as  having  in  any  manner  injured  him. 
Next,  Priam,  whose  character  is  evidently  intended  to  attract 
a  good  deal  of  our  sympathy  and  respect,  treated  her  as  a 
daughter  : 

Nor  was  this  a  mere  figure ;  for  in  the  Third  Book  he  ad- 
dresses her  as  (t)ikov  t^kos^,  and  makes  her  sit  down  by  his 
side.  In  conformity  with  this  picture,  her  sister-in-law  Laodice 
addresses  her  as  vvi^cpa  (^lXt]^.  Priam  goes  on  to  acquit  her  of 
all  responsibility  in  his  eyes  with  regard  to  the  war  : 
ovTL  fxoi  aiTLT]  iacrl,  deoi  vv  //ot  aiTioi  elatv. 
And  that  this  was  not  meant  to  cover  Paris,  we  may  learn 

sense  ;  but  Voss  refers  the  out-  ^  On  Pope's  II.  iii.  165. 

setting  and  the  groans  to  Helen  i  II.  xxiv.  770. 

herself;  so  too  the  Scholiasts.  ^  II.  iii.  162. 
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from  the  many  passages,  wliich  show  us  how  the  general  senti- 
ment of  Troy  detested  him.  Had  Helen  been  of  the  character 
which  is  commonly  imputed  to  her,  such  an  absolution  as  this 
would  probably  not  have  been  ascribed  to  Priam ;  while  most 
certainly  it  would  not  have  been  recorded  to  the  honour  of 
Hector  that  he  always  restrained  those,  who  were  disposed 
to  taunt  her  on  account  of  the  woes  she  had  brought  upon 
Troym. 

She  describes  herself  indeed  as  the  object  of  general  horror 
in  Troy  (Trd^res  hi  jue  TTetpptKacnv^^).  But  these  words  do  no  more 
than  state  the  impression,  at  a  moment  of  agony,  on  her  own 
humbled  and  self-mistrusting  mind  :  while,  even  had  they  given 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  regarded  by 
the  Trojans,  still  they  might  well  be  explained  with  reference 
to  the  woes  of  which  she  had  been  at  least  the  occasion,  and 
the  sentiment  they  describe  might  as  naturally  have  been  felt, 
even  had  she  been  the  lawfully  obtained  wife  of  Paris. 

There  are  two  other  passages,  which  may  seem  at  first  sight 
to  betoken  a  state  of  mind  adverse  to  her  among  the  Greeks. 
But  the  explanation  of  them  is  simply  this,  that  the  cause  of  woe 
is  naturally  enough  denounced  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  it 
has  entailed,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  or  in  what 
degree  it  may  be  a  guilty  cause".  Thus  Achilles  calls  Helen 
piyehavT],  '  that  horrible  Helen ;'  but  it  is  only  when  her  abduc- 
tion has  produced  to  him  the  bitter  and  harrowing  affliction  of 
the  death  of  Patroclus.  When  he  mentions  her  in  the  magni- 
ficent  speech  of  the  Ninth  Book  to  the  envoys,  she  is  *EAer>7 
rjVKoiJios,  '  the  fair-haired  Helen.''  Now,  if  she  had  been  vile, 
the  course  of  his  arg-ument  must  have  constrained  him  then  to 
state  it.  For  he  was  reasoning  thus :  May  I  not  resent  the  loss 
of  Briseis,  who  was  dear  to  me  {Ovixaprjs^),  when  the  sons  of 
Atreus  have  made  their  loss  of  Helen  the  cause  of  the  war  ? 
Had  Helen  been  worthless,  it  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
stringency  of  his  argument  to  have  drawn  the  contrast  in  that 
particular,  between  the  woman  whom  Agamemnon  had  taken 
away,  and  the  woman  that  he  was  seeking,  by  means  of  the 
convulsive  struggle  of  a  nation,  to  recover. 

1"  II.  xxiv.  768-72.  n  Ibid.  775.  o  II.  xvi.  P  II.  ix.  336. 
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The  other  passage  is  in  Od.  xxiii.,  where  Penelope,  after  the 
recognition  of  her  husband,  speaks  of  Helen  in  these  words  : — 

Tyji;  b'  TjTOL  pe£at  debs  wpopev  epyov  ctetKes^. 
But  even  in  this  only  passage  where  the  act  of  Helen  is  so  de- 
scribed, several  points  are  to  be  observed.  First,  it  is  referred 
to  a  preternatural  influence,  which  is  not  the  manner  of  this 
Poet  in  cases  at  least  of  deep  and  deliberate  crime ;  secondly,  no 
epithet  of  infamy  is  applied  to  her;  thirdly,  we  must  observe 
the  drift  of  the  speaker.  Penelope  is  excusing  herself  to 
Ulysses,  for  her  own  extreme  caution  and  reserve  in  admitting 
his  identity.  Therefore  she  is  naturally  led  to  enhance  the 
dreadful  nature  of  the  occurrence  where  a  wife  gives  herself 
over  into  the  power  of  any  man,  other  than  one  known  to  be 
her  husband ;  and  this,  whether  the  act  be  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary. Accordingly  she  refers  to  the  act  of  Helen  rather 
than  to  the  agent,  and  treats  it  as  horrible  ;  but  avoids  charg- 
ing it  as  wilful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  observe  that  the  general  tenour 
of  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  Helen  leans  on  the  whole  towards 
the  laudatory  sense. 
She  is 
fvirarepeia,  the  high-born  ;    II.  vi.  292  ;    Od.  xxii.  227  ;    most 

probably  agreeing  in  sense  with  the  next  phrase. 
Atos  iKjeyavia,  the  cliild  of  Jupiter  ;  II.  iii.  199  ;  et  alibi. 
Kovpr]  Ams,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  ;  II.  iii.  426. 
8ia  yvvaiKcdv,  the  excellent,  or  flower  of  women  ;  II.  iii.  171,  228  ; 

and  Od.  iv.  305  ;  xv.  106. 
KoKKmapDos,  of  the  beautiful  cheeks  ;  Od.  xv.  123. 
KoKKiKopos ;  Od.  XV.  58  ;  rjvKopos  ;  II.  iii.  329,  et  alibi,  the  fair- 
haired. 
XevKoiXevos,  the  white-armed;  II.  iii.  121  ;  Od.  xxii.  227. 
ravinrfrrXos,  the  well-rounded  ;  II.  iii.  228  ;  et  alibi. 
And  lastly,  'Apyeirj,  the  Argive  ;  II.  ii.  161 ;  and  in  no  less  than 
twelve  other  places. 

No  one  of  these  appellations  carries  the  smallest  taint  or 
censure.  The  epithet  hia  in  all  probability  applies  to  her  per- 
sonal beauty  and  majesty,  as  we  find  it  used  of  Paris  and  of 
Clytemnestra.     It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  use  of  the 

'1  Od.  xxiii.  222. 
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dite,  she  says,  '  What,  will  you  take  me  (a£ets)  to  some  other 
Phrygian  or  Mgeonian  city,  where  you  may  have  a  favourite*^?' 
Now  this  by  no  means  implies  her  having  acted  freely ;  the 
word  ayuv  is  that  commonly  applied  to  the  carrying  off  captives 
from  a  conquered  city,  as  (pipeiv  is  to  the  removal  of  inanimate 
objects.  Undoubtedly  in  one  of  her  passages  of  self-reproach 
she  says  y : 

vii'i  crOt  €-n6[j.riv,  6aXa}iov  yv(t)TOv^  t€  KL-nova-a. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  said 
that  her  flight  was  voluntary  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  without 
doubt,  it  is  not  to  be  pretended  that  she  had  resisted  with  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr.  The  real  question  is  as  to  the  first  and 
fatal  act  of  quitting  her  husband,  whether  it  was  premeditated, 
and  whether  it  was  of  her  free  choice.  Now  both  branches  of 
this  question  appear  to  be  conclusively  decided  by  the  word 
apird^as  in  the  following  passage,  2,  spoken  by  Paris  : 

ov  yap  TTcoTTore  fx  wSe  y'  "Epcos  ^pivas  aix^iKaXv^€.v, 
ovh'  6t€  cre  Tip&TOV  AaKehaCpiovoi  e^  epareivrj's 
eTj-Xeoy  apird^as  ^v  TiOVTOiiopmcn  vi^crcriv. 

And  the  rest  of  the  passage  corroborates  the  evidence,  by  show- 
ing that  she  was  free  from  any  act  of  guilt  at  the  time  when 
the  voyage  was  commenced.  The  representation  of  Menelaus 
himself,  in  the  Thirteenth  Iliad,  accords  with  the  speech  of  Paris. 
He  charges  that  Prince  and  his  abettors  not  with  having  cor- 
rupted his  wife,  but  with  having  carried  her  off, 
o'l  /xeu  Kovpioiiqv  aXoyov  koX  KTi]p.aTa  TioXka 
ixa\j/  oi\i(j6^  dvdyovre'i,  eTret  (^lAe'ecr^e  'nap  avrfj^. 

Again,  in  the  only  place  where  Helen  refers  jointly  to  her 
own  share  and  to  that  of  Paris  in  the  matter  "3,  she  distinguishes 
their  respective  parts,  saying  to  Hector,  '  You  have  had  to  toil 
on  account  of  me,  shameless  that  I  am,  and  ''Ake^dvbpov  kveii 
aTr]<i,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Paris.' 

Let  us  now  follow  the  character  of  Helen,  as  it  is  exhibited 
in  hfe  and  motion  before  us  by  the  Poet.  In  the  Third  Book, 
when  Paris  is  about  to  encounter  Menelaus,  Iris,  in  the  form  of 

X  II.  iii.  400-2.  y  Ibid.  174.  ^  Ibid.  442-4. 
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her  sister-in-law  Laodice,  announces  the  fact  to  Helen,  and  lets 
her  know  that  her  own  fate  is  suspended  on  the  issue,  which 
will  decide  whether  she  is  to  be  the  wife  of  Paris  or  of  Mene- 
laus.  Laodice  finds  her  busied  in  embroidery,  which  is  to  re- 
present the  War  of  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  expression,  vvixcpa 
(j)[\r].  with  which  the  disguised  goddess  addresses  her,  is  a  sign 
that  she  was  hold  in  respect,  and  that  when  she  speaks^  in  the 
last  Book  of  the  taunts  and  skits  of  which  she  was  the  object, 
we  must  understand  her  to  use  the  natural  exaggeration  of  im- 
passioned grief.  At  the  call  of  the  seeming  Laodice,  moved 
apparently  by  tenderness  towards  her  former  husband'^,  Helen 
goes  forth,  clad  in  a  robe  of  simple  white  ^.  On  her  reaching 
the  walls  Priam  calls  her  to  his  side,  that  she  may  tell  him  the 
name  of  a  kingly  warrior,  who  proves  to  be  Agamemnon.  In 
doing  this,  he  gently  acquits  her  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
war.  She  answers  in  a  speech  of  uncommon  grace,  '  that  she 
dreads  while  she  reveres  and  loves  him :  would  that  she  had 
miserably  died  rather  than  leave  her  family,  her  nuptial  bed, 
her  infant,  and  her  friends.  But  this  could  not  be  ;  so  that  she 
ever  pined  away  in  tears.'  She  designates  herself  here  and 
elsewhere  ^  as  kvov,  and  also  as  Kvvioirt^,  brazen-faced  or  shame- 
less ;  but  yet  she  appears  at  all  times  to  have  retained  the 
fond  recollection  of  her  home  and  friends  s,  and  to  have  lived 
in  grave  and  sorrowful  retirement.  Everywhere  she  seems  not 
only  not  to  avoid,  but  to  search  for,  the  opportunity  of  bitter 
self-accusation.  Thus,  when  she  has  pointed  out  the  Greek 
chieftains  whom  she  knew  personally,  she  proceeds,  '  but  I  do 
not  see  my  brothers.  Castor  and  Polydeuces :  perhaps  they 
came  not  from  Greece ;  perhaps,  though  here,  yet  on  account 
of  my  infamy  and  reproach,  they  will  not  appear  in  fight '\' 

Paris,  after  his  defeat,  is  removed  by  Aphrodite  from  the 
field  :  Menelaus  remains  as  victor.  But  Helen  still  tarries  upon 
the  wall,  evidently  hoping  that  the  hour  of  her  restoration  had 
now  at  last  arrived.     The  goddess  Venus  then  appears  to  her, 

<■  II.  xxiv.  768.  g  Od.  iv.  184,  254. 

<1  II.  iii.  139.  ''  II.  iii.  236-42.      Cf.  II.  ill 

6  See  Damm  on  apyewos.  404.  and  xxiv. 
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disguised  in  the  form  of  an  aged  servant ;  and  endeavours  to 
attract  her  by  a  glowing  description  of  Paris,  in  his  beauty  and 
his  splendid  garments.  By  this  address  Helen  was  alarmed': 
and  her  alarm  almost  became  stupefaction,  when  she  perceived 
the  features  of  the  deity.  But  a  strong  reaction  followed  :  so 
that  she  made  a  bitter  and  stinging  reply.  Gentle  on  all  other 
occasions^  she  is  here  sharp  and  sarcastic.  SheJ  reproaches 
Venus  with  having  come  to  prevent  Menelaus  from  taking  her 
home  in  right  of  his  victory ;  then  bids  her  assume  to  herself 
the  odious  character  she  sought  to  force  on  one  who  had  too 
long  borne  it,  and  utterly  refuses  to  go.  Venus  hereupon  inti- 
midates her,  by  a  threat  of  making  her  hateful  alike  to  Greek 
and  Trojan,  and  so  bringing  her  to  miserable  destruction.  She 
then  obeys,  covering  her  face  in  shame  and  indignation ;  and 
when  placed  by  the  goddess  in  front  of  Paris  in  their  chamber, 
she  sharply  reproaches  him ;  but  the  real  delicacy  of  her  cha- 
racter is  maintained  in  this,  that  she  does  it  oacr^  Tiakiv  Kkivaua, 
with  averted  and  downcast  eyes.  In  what  follows,  she  is  but 
the  reluctant  instrument  of  a  passion,  which  Homer  seems  to 
have  described  in  this  place,  contrary  to  his  wont,  with  the  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  raising  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
covering  Paris  with  a  contempt  and  shame  proportioned  to  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  and  to  the  miseries  of  which  by  crime 
he  had  been  the  cause. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  delineation  of  Helen  in  the  Third  Book 
may  well  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  parts  of  the 
Iliad.  The  extreme  fineness  and  delicacy  of  its  shading  mark 
it  as  an  immortal  woi'k  of  genius,  and  the  gentleness  of  Helen 
towards  Priam,  with  her  severity  to  herself,  and  her  sternness 
both  to  the  corrupter,  and  to  the  goddess  that  aided  and  in- 
spired him,  form  a  moral  picture  of  the  most  striking  truth 
and  beauty.  Indeed,  if  the  question  be  asked,  where  does 
Paganism  come  nearest  to  the  penitential  tone  and  the  pro- 

»  The  expression  is  5v/i6v  iv\  xviii.  223);  though  it  also  some- 
afrj6e<j(nv    opivev.      The   verb   is  times  signifies  other  kinds  of  ex- 
used  by  Homer  most  commonly  citemeut,  such  as  anger  or  sur- 
to  denote  apprehension  (as  in  II.  prise. 
iv.  208.    XV.  7.    xvi.  280,  509.  J  383-98. 
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found  self-abasement  that  belong  to  Christianity,  we  might  find 
it  difficult  to  point  out  an  instance  of  approximation  so  striking 
as  is,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  Helen  of  Homer. 

In  three  other  places  of  the  poems,  Helen  is  put  prominently 
forward. 

In  the  Sixth  Book,  before  Hector  repairs  to  the  field,  he 
goes  to  the  palace  of  Paris  to  summon  him  forth.  He  finds  the 
effeminate  prince  handling  uselessly  his  arras,  while  Helen  is 
superintending  the  beautiful  works  of  her  womenJ.  By  and  by 
it  appears  that,  sensible  of  the  shame  of  her  husband's  cowardice, 
though  without  interest  in  his  fame,  she  has  been  persuading 
him  to  go  forth  and  fight ;  and  she  takes  the  opportunity  of 
Hector's  presence  to  offer  him  a  chair  that  he  may  rest  from 
his  fatigues  ;  to  rcA-ile  herself  as.  next  to  her  husband,  the  cause 
of  them  ;  and,  while  grieving  that  she  had  outlived  her  infancy, 
to  lament  also  that,  if  she  was  to  hve  at  all,  she  had  not  been 
united  to  one  less  impervious  to  the  sentiment  of  honour. 

Again,  Homer  has  thought  her  not  unworthy  of  the  third 
place,  with  Andromache  and  Hecuba,  as  mourners  over  the 
mighty  Hector,  in  the  deeply  touching  description  of  the  re- 
turn of  his  remains  to  Troy'^.  The  tenour  of  this  speech  is 
kept  in  the  exactest  harmony  with  what  has  gone  before. 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  the  Helen  of  Homer  in  her  sorrow 
and  shame  among  the  Trojans.  But  the  Poet  presents  her  to 
us  again  in  prosperity  and  domestic  peace,  as  the  Queen  of 
^lenelaus ;  who,  though  not  the  heir  of  the  high  thi'one  of 
Agamemnon,  yet  held  a  station  in  Greece,  after  the  Return,  of 
highly  elevated  influence.  This  is  a  picture,  which  it  would  not 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  usual  course  of  Homer  to  set 
before  us,  had  his  mind  attached  to  Helen  the  character  given 
to  her  by  the  later  tradition  ;  for  where  does  he  represent  to  us 
the  wicked  in  prosperity,  without  bringing  down  on  them  sub- 
sequently the  vengeance  of  heaven  ?  But  on  the  Helen  of  the 
Odyssey  he  has  left  no  note  of  sorrowj  except  the  most  moving 
and  appropriate  of  all,  namely  this,  that  the  gods  gave  her  no 
child  after  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  her  early  youth'. 

i  II.  \\.  321-5.  ''  II.  xxiv.  760-75. 
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From  her  stately  chamber  she  comes  forth  into  the  hall, 
after  the  feast.  She  is  attended  by  three  maidens,  who  bear 
respectively  the  first  her  seat,  the  second  its  covering,  the 
third  her  work-basket  and  distaff.  She  remarks  on  the  like- 
ness of  Telemachus  to  Ulysses,  and  humbly  recollects  to  con- 
fess, that  she  herself  has  been  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Greeks.  The  allusions  then  made  to  Ulysses  cause  her,  with 
the  rest,  to  weep  tenderly ;  and  when  her  husband  with  his 
friends  resumes  the  bancpiet,  she  infuses  into  their  v.ane  the 
soothing  drug,  supposed  to  have  been  opium,  which  she  had 
obtained  from  Egypt,  to  make  them  forgetful  of  their  sorrows. 
Then  she  begins  to  tell  tales  in  honour  of  Ulysses :  and  how, 
when  in  his  beggar's  dress  he  escaped  scatheless  from  Troy, 
and  left  many  of  the  Trojans  slaughtered  behind  him,  she 
alone,  amidst  the  wailings  of  the  women,  was  full  of  joy,  for  her 
heart  had  been  yearning  towards  her  home. 

There  is  indeed  a  trait  that  deserves  notice  in  the  speech 
of  Menelaus,  which  has  been  lately  mentioned.  Helen  came 
down  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  Greeks  concealed  within  the 
Horse :  therefore,  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  Trojans.  Now 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  she  looked  back  on  her  country  and 
her  first  husband  with  many  yearnings,  yet  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  as  a  woman,  nowhere  pretending  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  heroine,  she  should  be  so  far  pliable  to  the  wishes 
or  subject  to  the  compulsion  of  the  Trojans — especially  when 
we  remember  her  love  and  reverence  for  their  head,  and  for 
Hector,  who  had  but  lately  died  in  their  defence — as  to  make 
this  effort  to  defeat  the  stratagem  of  the  besiegers.  But 
Menelaus,  in  referring  to  the  incident,  carefully  spares  Helen's 
feelings  by  another  of  those  strokes  of  exceeding  tact  and  re- 
finement for  which  Homer's  writings  are  so  remarkable,  both 
generally,  and  as  to  the  chivalrous  character  of  this  hero  in  par- 
ticular. '  Thither,'  he  says,  that  is  to  the  Horse,  '  thou  camest ; 
and  no  doubt,'  he  adds,  '  it  was  the  influence  of  some  celestial 
being,  favourable  to  Troy,  that  prompted  thee  f  thus  prevent- 
ing by  anticipation  the  sting  that  his  words  might  carry  : 

^\0es  eTretra  <jv  Ketcre"   KsXevarenevai,  be  cr  ifx^Wev 
baCfjicov,  OS'  Tpwecrcrty  (jSovKeTO  Kvbo^  6pi^o.i°. 


xit'r  miiri  itKja  lu  j^t^ijuiuuus.  ooo 

Tradition  has  assigned  Deipliobus  to  Helen,  as  a  husband 
after  the  death  of  Paris.  Tliis  tradition  is  supported,  though 
not  expressly,  yet  sufficiently,  by  the  Odyssey ;  for,  says  Mene- 
laus,  when  the  Greeks  had  constructed  the  Horse,  and  when 
Helen  was  brought  down  to  detect  those  who  were  within  it, 
by  imitating  the  voices  of  their  wives  respectively,  it  is  added, 

KaC  Toi  ArjtcpolSo^  ^eoeiKeAo?  ecrircT^  lovarj"^. 
And  by  the  further  passage  in  Od.  vii.  517,  which  represents 
Ulysses  as  repairing  straight  from  the  Horse  to  the  house  of 
Deiphobus,  in  company  with  Menelaus. 

Presuming  therefore  that  this  tale  was  well  founded,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  selection  of  Deiphobus,  as  the  person  who 
should  take  Helen  to  wife,  was  probably  founded  on  his  supe- 
rior merit".  It  was  under  his  image,  that  Minerva  came  upon 
the  field  to  inveio'le  Hector  into  facing  Achilles  :  and  Hector  then 
described  him  as  the  one  whom  he  loved  by  far  the  best  amidst 
his  full  brothers,  the  children  of  Priam  and  of  Hecuba.  This 
therefore  thoroughly  accords  with  the  idea,  that  Helen  was 
held  in  respect.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  strange,  that  she  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  single.  The  idea  of  ^nglc  life  for 
women,  outside  their  fathers'  home,  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
unknown  among  the  Greeks  of  Homer.  AVhen  marriageable, 
they  married ;  when  their  country  was  overcome,  they  became, 
as  of  course,  the  appendages  of  the  couch  of  the  captor.  Penelope 
herself  never  dreamt  of  urging  that,  when  once  the  return  of 
Ulysses  was  out  of  the  question,  she  could  have  any  other 
option  than  to  make  choice  among  the  Suitors  whose  wife  she 
would  become.  Telemachus  contemplates  her  immediate  re- 
storation to  her  father's  home  when  he,  her  son,  should  assume 
the  full  prerogatives  of  manhood. 

The  whole  Homeric  evidence,  then,  appears  to  show  that, 
from  the  moment  of  her  removal,  neither  the  usages  of  society, 
nor  the  ideas  of  religion  or  the  moral  code,  could  allow  Helen 
to  remain  in  the  single  state.    But  it  may  be  said  this  seems  to 

™  Od.  iv.  276.  ing  that  Deiphobus  took  her  by 
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prove  too  much  on  her  behalf ;  namely^  that  both  the  abduction 
and  the  subsequent  hfe  were  against  her  will.  It  is,  however, 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  testimony  of  the  poems,  to  sup- 
pose that  her  whole  offence  lay  in  having  permitted  at  the  first;, 
perhaps  half  unconsciously,  the  attentions  of  a  flatterer,  who 
became  at  once  a  paramour  and  a  tyrant  to  his  victim.  In 
order  to  comprehend  the  heroic  age,  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
should  recollect  that  the  r:espqnsjbiIjii,es.-,,Q£-=Wi)ia^n_^were  con- 
tracted in  proportion  to  her  strength  ;  and  that  the  heroism 
of  endurance,  in  which  she  has  since  excelled,  is  a  Christian 
product. 

That  element  of  weakness  and  lightness  in  a  character  otlier- 
wise  beautiful,  which  the  incident  of  the  Horse  betrays,  was 
probably  at  once  the  source  and  the  measure  of  her  offending 
in  reference  to  the  cause  of  war.  It  was  a  mind  of  relaxed 
fibre,  and  vacillated  under  pressure.  Less  than  this  we  cannot 
suppose,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  more.  The  respect 
felt,  within  certain  hmits,  for  women  in  the  heroic  age,  and  so 
powei-fully  proved  by  the  Odyssey,  may  perhaps  be  adverse 
to  the  suppcfeition  that  Paris  carried  her  av.'ay  without  some 
degree  of  previous  encouragement.  I  confine  myself  to  '  per- 
haps,^ because  it  is  nowhere  inchcatcd  in  the  poems,  and  we 
can  at  most  have  only  a  presumption  to  this  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  what  she  expiated  in  life-long 
sadness  was,  at  any  rate,  no  more  than  the  first  step  in  the 
ways  of  folly,  the  thoughtless  error  of  short-sighted  vanity, 
which  the  state  of  manners  did  not  permit  her  subsequently 
to  redeem.  Repent  she  might :  but  to  return  was  beyond  her 
power. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  Helen 
of  the  Homeric  poems  has  been  conceived,  by  an  author  him- 
self of  peculiar  delicacy,  with  great  truth  of  nature,  and  with 
no  intention  to  deprive  her  of  a  share  in  the  sympathies  of  his 
hearers  ;  that  he  has  made  her  a  woman,  not  cast  in  the  mould 
of  martyrs,  nor  elevated  in  moral  ideas  to  a  capacity  of  compre- 
hension and  of  endurance  above  her  age,  but  yet  endowed  with 
much  tenderness  of  feeling,  with  the  highest  grace  and  refinc- 
«  Od.  iv.  274. 
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incnt,  and  with  a  deep  and  pecnliar  sense  of  slianie  tor  having 
done  urong.     Probably  her  appreciation  of  virtue   and  of  ho- 
nour, thougli  beneath  that  of  the  highest  matronly  characters, 
may  have  been  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  society  at  large  in 
her  own  time,  and  superior  to  the  standard  of  many  following 
epochs ;  nay  superior  also  to  that  which  has  prevailed,  at  least 
locally,  even  at  some  periods  of  the  Christian  era :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  Ariosto  wrote  the  rennirkable  passage — 
Perchc  si  de'  punir  donna  o  blasmare 
Che  con  uno,  o  piu  d'  uno,  abbia  commesso 
Quel,  die  1'  uom  fa  con  quante  n'  ha  appetito 
E  lodato  ne  va,  non  che  impunitoP  ? 
Tlie  degradation  of  Helen   by  the  later   tradition  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter.     Meantime  it  will  be  seen  how  much  on 
this  subject  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Mure,  who  has 
been  usually  so  great  a  benefactor  to  the  students  of  Homer. 
AVith  liiin  '  Helen  is  the  female  counterpart  of  Paris'^.'    Paris 
and  Helen  arc  respectively  '  the  man  of  fashion  and  the  woman 
of  pleasure  of  the  heroic  age.'    '  Both  are  unprincipled  votaries 
of  sensual  enjoyment ;  both  self-w^illed  and  petulant,  liut  not 
devoid  of  amiable  and  generous  feeling.'     He  finds  indeed  in 
her  a  '  tenderness  of  heart  and  kindly  disposition ;'  and  says 
that  '  traces  of  better  principle  seem  also  to  lurk  under  the  ge- 
neral levity  of  her  habits."'  This  petulance,  this  general  levity,  I 
do  not  find  :  but  rather  the  notes  of  a  fatal  fall,  continually  and 
deeply  felt  under  the  general  grace  and  beauty  of  her  charac- 
ter.   What  Mure  calls  her  '  petulant  argument  with  her  patron 
goddess,'  we  take  to  be  the  noble  and  indignant  reaction  of  a 
soul  under  the  yoke  of  conscious  slavery,  and  still  quick  to  the 
throb  of  virtue.  Indeed  I  derive  some  comfort  from  the  closing 
words  of  his  criticism,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  pity  and 
condemnation,  he  says  that  still  '  we  are  constrained  to  love 
and  admire.'     In  the  whole  circle  of  the  classical  literature,  as 
far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  there  is,  I  repeat,  nothing  that  ap- 
proaches so  nearly  to  what  Christian  theology  would  term  a 
sense  of  sin,  as  the  humble  demeanour,  and  the  self-denouncing, 
self-stabbing  language  of  the  Argcian  Helen. 

'  P  Orl.  Fur.  iv.  66.  4  Book  ii.   ch.  viii.  sect.  20. 
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III.  The  character  of  Paris  is  as  worthy,  as  any  other  in  the 
poems,  of  the  powerful  hand  and  just  judgment  of  Homer,  It 
is  neither  on  the  one  hand  shghtly,  nor  on  the  other  too  elabo- 
rately, drawn;  the  touches  are  just  such  and  so  many,  as  his 
poetic  purpose  seemed  on  the  one  hand  to  demand,  and  on  the 
other  to  admit.  Paris  is  not  indeed  the  gentleman,  but  he  is 
the  fine  gentleman,  and  the  pattern  voluptuary,  of  the  heroic 
ages ;  and  all  his  successors  in  these  capacities  may  well  be 
wished  joy  of  their  illustrious  prototype.  The  redeeming,  or 
at  least  relieving  point  in  his  character,  is  one  wliich  would 
condemn  any  personage  of  higher  intellectual  or  moral  preten- 
sions ;  it  is  a  total  want  of  earnestness,  the  unbroken  sway  of 
levity  and  of  indifference  to  all  serious  and  manly  considerations. 
He  completely  fulfils  the  idea  of  the  j)oco-curante,  except  as  to 
the  display  of  his  personal  beauty,  the  enjoyment  of  luxury, 
and  the  resort  to  sensuality  as  the  best  refuge  from  pain  and 
care.  He  is  not  a  monster,  for  he  is  neither  savage  nor  re- 
vengeful ;  but  still  further  is  he  from  being  one  of  Homer's  he- 
roes, for  he  has  neither  honour,  courage,  eloquence,  thought, 
nor  prudence.  That  he  bears  the  reproaches  of  Hector  without 
irritation,  is  due  to  that  same  moral  apathy,  and  that  narrowness 
of  intelligence,  which  makes  him  insensible  to  those  of  his  wife, 
x^o  man  can  seriously  resent  what  he  docs  not  really  feel.  He 
is  wholly  destitute  even  of  the  delicacy  and  refinement  which 
soften  many  of  the  features  of  vice;  and  the  sensuality  he  shows 
in  the  Third  Book""  partakes  largely  of  the  brutal  character 
which  marks  the  lusts  of  Jupiter.  No  wise,  no  generous  word, 
ever  passes  from  his  lips.  On  one  subject  only  he  is  deter- 
mined enough ;  it  is,  that  he  will  not  give  up  the  woman  whom 
he  well  knows  to  be  without  attachment  to  him^,  and  whom  he 
keeps  not  as  the  object  of  his  affections,  but  merely  as  the  in- 
strument of  his  pleasures.  One  solicitude  only  he  cherishes  ;  it 
is  to  decorate  his  person,  to  exhibit  his  beauty,  to  brighten 
with  care  the  arms  that  he  would  fain  parade,  but  has  not  the 
courage  to  employ  against  the  warriors  of  Greece. 

There  are  other  greater  achievements  in  the  Iliad,  but  none 
finer,  or  more  deserving  our  commendation,  than  the  manner 

r  II.  iii.  437-48.  »  Ibid.  428. 
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in  \vliicli  IToincr  has  handled  the  difficult  character  of  Tariff. 
It  was  quite  necessary  to  raise  him  to  a  certain  point  of  im- 
portance; had  lie  been  simply  contemptible,  his  place  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Trojan  tale,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
War  on  his  account,  would  have  involved  a  too  violent  departure 
from  the  laws  of  poetical  credibility.  This  importance  Homer, 
whether  from  imagination  or  from  history,  lias  supplied  ;  in  part 
by  his  very  high  position.  Even  if  I  were  wrong  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Poet  meant  to  represent  him  as  the  eldest  son,  or 
the  eldest  living  son,  of  Priam,  it  would  still  at  least  be  plain 
that  he  is  more  eminent  and  conspicuous  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  house  after  Hector;  while  he  is  so  much  less 
worthy  than  Deiphobus,  for  example,  that  no  one,  1  think, 
could  doubt  that  his  distinction  is  due  to  his  beino-  senior  to 
that  respectable  prince  and  warrior,  and  to  the  rest  of  his 
brothers.  Further,  the  Poet  has  raised  him  to  the  very  highest 
elevation  in  two  particulars;  one  the  gift  of  archery,  the  other 
the  endowment  of  corporeal  grace  and  beauty.  But  neither  of 
these  involves  one  particle  of  courage,  or  of  any  other  virtue ; 
for  the  archer  of  Homer's  time  was  not  like  the  British  bow- 
man, who  stood  with  his  comrades  in  the  line,  and  discharged 
the  function  in  war  which  has  since  fallen  to  musketry ;  he 
was  a  mere  sharpshooter,  always  having  the  most  deliberate 
opportunity  of  aim  at  the  enemy,  and  always  himself  out  of 
danger.  No  archer  is  ever  hit  in  the  Iliad ;  but  Pandarus,  so 
skilled  in  the  bow,  is  slain,  and  Paris  is  disgraced,  when  they 
respectively  venture  to  assume  the  spear.  Again,  the  Poet 
has  contrived  that  the  accomplishments  of  Paris,  though  in 
themselves  unsurpassed,  shall  attract  towards  him  no  share, 
great  or  small,  of  our  regard.  This  prince  really  does  more, 
than  even  Hector  does,  to  stay  the  torrent  of  the  Grecian  war ; 
for  in  the  Eleventh  Book,  from  behind  a  pillar,  he  wounds 
Diomed,  who  had  fought  with  the  Immortals,  Eurypylus,  who 
had  also  been  one  of  the  nine  accepters  of  Hector's  challenge, 
and  Machaon,  one  of  the  two  surgeons.  Thus  Homer*  ha.s 
been  able  to  make  him  most  useful  in  battle,  most  lovely  to  the 
eye,  and  yet  alike  detestable  and  detested. 

t  II.  xi.  368-79,  581-4,  505-7. 
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This  aim  lie  attains,  not  by  that  tame  method  of  description 
"which  he  so  much  eschews,  but  by  the  turn  he  gives  to  narra- 
tive, and  by  the  colour  he  imparts  to  it  in  one  or  a  few  words. 

Paris,  though  effeminate  and  apathetic,  is  not  gentle,  either 
to  his  wife  or  his  enemies  ;  and,  when  he  has  wounded  Diomed, 
he  wishes  the  shot  had  been  a  fatal  one.  The  reply  of  Diomed 
cuts  deeper  than  any  arrow  when  he  addresses  him  as, 

Bowman  !  ribald  !  well-frizzled  girl-hunter"  ! 

Again,  the  Poet  tells  us^  as  if  by  accident,  that  when,  after  the 
battle  with  Menelans,  he  could  not  be  found,  it  was  not  because 
the  Trojans  were  unwilling  to  give  him  up,  for  they  hated  him 
with  the  hatred,  which  they  felt  to  dark  Death ''.  And  again 
we  learn,  how  he  uses  bribery  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  As- 
sembly ;  how  he  refuses  to  recognise  even  his  own  military 
inferiority,  but  lamely  accounts  for  the  success  of  Menelaus  by 
saying  that  all  men  have  their  turny  ;  and  how  he  causes 
shame  to  his  own  countrymen  and  exultation  to  the  Greeks, 
when  they  contrast  the  pretensions  of  his  splendid  appearance 
with  his  miserable  performances  in  the  field  2. 

Homer,  full  as  he  is  of  tlie  harmonies  of  nature,  differs  in 
this  as  in  so  many  points  from  most  among  later  writers,  that 
he  does  not  set  at  nought  the  due  proportion  between  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  man,  nor  combine  high  gifts  of  mind 
with  a  mean  and  bad  heart.  He  never  varies  from  this  rule ; 
and  he  has  been  careful  to  pay  it  a  marked  observance  in  the 
case  of  Paris,  Xo  set  of  speeches  in  the  Iliad  are  marked  by 
greater  poverty  of  ideas.  If  he  cleans  his  arms  and  builds  his 
house,  which  are  honourable  employments,  they  are  employ- 
ments immediately  connected  with  the  ostentation  to  which  he 
was  so  much  given.  More  than  this,  the  Poet  informs  us, 
through  the  medium  of  Helen,  that  he  was  but  ill  supplied 
with  sense,  and  that  he  was  too  old  to  mend: 

roi;ra)  8'  ovr  ap  vvv  (ppives  ([xiieboL,  ovt^  'dp   oTTLO-ao) 

The  immediate  transition,  in  the  Third  Book,  from  the  field 
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of  battle,  wlicre  he  was  disgraced,  to  the  bed  of  luxury,  is 
admirably  suited  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  by  the  strong 
contrast,  the  real  character  of  Paris.  Nor  let  it  be  thought, 
that  Homer  has  gratuitously  forced  upon  us  the  scene  between 
him  and  his  reluctant  wife.  It  was  just  that  he  should  mark 
as  a  bad  man  him  who  had  sinned  grossly,  selfishly,  and 
fatally,  alike  against  Greece  and  his  own  family  and  country. 
This  impression  would  not  have  been  consistent  and  thorough 
in  all  its  parts,  if  we  had  been  even  allowed  to  suppose  that,  as 
a  refined,  affectionate,  and  tender  husband,  he  made  such 
amends  to  Helen  as  the  case  permitted  for  the  wrong  done 
her  in  his  hot  and  heady  youth.  Such  a  supposition  might 
excusably  have  been  entertained,  and  it  would,  have  been 
supported  by  the  very  feebleness  of  the  character  of  Paris  and 
by  his  part  in  the  war,  had  Homer  been  silent  npon  the 
subject.  He,  therefore,  though  vrith  cautious  hand,  lifts  the 
veil  so  far  as  to  show  us  that  in  our  variously  compounded 
nature  animal  desire  can  use  up  and  absorb  the  strength  which 
oua'ht  to  nerve  our  higher  faculties,  and  that,  as  none  are 
more  cruel  than  the  timid,  so  none  arc  more  brutal  than  the 
effeminate. 

One  hold,  and  one  only,  Paris  seems  to  retain  on  human 
affection  in  any  sort  or  form.  The  paternal  instinct  of  Priam 
makes  him  shudder  and  retire,  when  he  is  told  that  Paris 
is  about  to  meet  Menelaus  in  single  combat.  This  trait  would 
have  been  of  extraordinary  and  universal  beauty,  had  the 
object  of  the  affection  been  even  moderately  worthy :  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  debasement  of  Paris,  and  of  the  strong 
sense  which  Homer  gives  us  of  that  debasement,  that  the  tender 
father  seems  in  a  measure  tainted  by  the  very  warmth  and 
strength  of  his  love. 


SECT.  VII. 

The  declension  of  the  (jreat  Homeric  Characters  in  the 
later  Tradition^. 

One  legitimate  mode  of  measuring  the  true  greatness  of 
Homer  is,  by  observing  what  has  become  of  the  materials  and 
instruments  he  worked  with,  upon  their  passing  into  other 
hands.  Acting  on  this  principle,  let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider 
the  murderous  maltreatment,  which  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  Homeric  characters  have  had  to  endure  in  the  later  tradi- 
tion ;  partly,  as  I  have  already  observed,  from  general,  and 
partly  from  special  causes.  On  the  more  general  influence  of 
this  kind  I  have  already  touched.  Among  the  special  causes,  we 
should  place  the  declension  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  morals 
and  of  politics  between  the  time  of  Homer  and  the  historic  age. 
With  this  we  may  reckon  one  which,  though  it  may  appear  to 
be  technical,  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  most  important, 
namely,  the  physical  necessities  imposed  by  the  fixed  conditions 
of  dramatic  representation  among  the  Greeks'^.  Their  theatres 
were  constructed  on  a  scale,  which  may  be  called  colossal  as 
compared  with  ours.  Both  polity  and  religion  entered  into 
the  institution  of  the  stage.  The  intense  nationality  of  their 
life  required  a  similar  character  in  their  plays,  and  likewise  in 
the  places  where  they  were  to  be  represented.  Not  therefore 
a  particular  company  of  auditors,  but  I'ather  the  whole  public 
of  the  city,  where  the  representation  took  place,  was  to  be 
accommodated.  In  consequence,  the  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ings exceeded  the  usual  powers  of  the  human  eye  and  ear ;  so 
that  the  figure  was  heightened  by  buskins,  the  countenance 

a  See  note  p.  500.  sup. 
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thrown  into  bolder  and  coarser  outline  by  n)asks,  and  the  voice 
endowed  with  a  great  increase  of  power  by  acoustic  contriv- 
ances within  tlie  masks,  as  well  as  aided  by  the  construction  of 
the  buildings.  All  this  was  the  more  strictly  requisite,  because 
the  plays  were  acted  in  the  open  air. 

Now  this  general  exaggeration  of  feature  beyond  the  stand- 
ard of  nature  had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  affect  the  mode  in 
which  characters  Averc  modelled  for  representation  ;  to  cause 
them  to  be  laid  out  morally  as  well  as  physically  in  strong 
outline,  in  masses  large  and  comparatively  coarse.  The  tine  and 
careful  finishing  of  Homer  required  tl'at  those,  who  were  to 
recite  him,  should  retain  an  entire  and  unfettered  command 
over  the  measure  in  which  the  bodily  organs  were  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  Tvm]  8'  oiixo'uv  of  Achilles  to  Patroclus  might  bear 
to  be  spoken  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  would  absolutely  re- 
quire the  bard  to  use  considerable  exertion  of  the  lungs ;  but  the 
scenes  of  Helen  with  Priam  in  the  Third  Book,  of  Hector  with 
Andromache  in  the  Sixth,  of  Priam  with  Achilles  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  would  admit  of  no  such  treatment ;  and  as  these 
passages  could  not  themselves  be  rendered,  so  neither  could 
anything  bearing  a  true  analogy  to  Homer  be  given,  unless 
the  actor  had  enjoyed  full  liberty  to  contract  as  well  as  expand 
his  own  volume  of  sound,  or  unless  he  had  enjoyed  both  easy 
access,  on  any  terms  he  pleased,  to  the  ears  of  his  audience, 
and  the  full  benefit  of  that  most  important  assistance,  which 
the  eye  renders  to  the  ear  by  observing  the  play  of  counte- 
nance that  accompanies  delivery.  King  Lear,  King  John, 
or  Othello,  could  not  have  been  represented  more  truly  and 
adequately  in  a  Greek  theatre,  than  the  Achilles,  or  than  the 
Helen,  of  Homer.  Those  who  have  ever  happened  to  discuss 
with  a  deaf  person  a  critical  subject,  requiring  circumspect  and 
tender  handling,  will  know  how  much  the  necessity  for  constant 
tension  of  the  voice  restrains  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
thought,  and  mars  its  perfectness.  The  Greek  actors  lay  under  a 
somewhat  similar  necessity,  and  to  their  necessities  of  course  the 
diction  of  the  tragedians  was,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, adapted. 
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Let  it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  wlien  we  criticize  the 
conceptions  of  the  Homeric  characters  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  it  need  not  be  with  the  supposition  that  we  have  eyes 
to  discern  in  Homer  what  they  did  not  see.  Their  repro- 
ductions must  be  taken  to  represent  not  so  much  the  free  dic- 
tates of  the  mind  and  judgment  of  the  later  poets,  as  the  con- 
ditions of  representation  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
form, and  the  popular  sentiments  and  opinions  which,  in  the 
character  of  popular  writers,  they  could  not  but  take  for  their 
standard.  The  invention  of  printing  has  given  a  liberty  and 
independence  to  thought,  at  least  in  conjunction  with  poetry 
and  the  drama,  such  as  it  could  not  possess  while  the  poet, 
in  Athens  for  example,  could  sing  in  no  other  way  but  one, 
namely,  to  the  nation  collected  in  a  mass.  The  poet  of  modern 
times  may  write  for  a  minority  of  the  public,  nay,  for  a  mere 
handful  of  admirers,  which  is  destined,  yet  only  in  after-years, 
to  grow  like  the  mustard-seed  of  the  parable.  But  the  Athe- 
nian dramatist  was  compelled  to  be  the  poet  of  the  majority  at 
the  moment,  and  to  be  carried  on  the  stream  of  its  sympathies, 
however  adverse  its  direction  might  be  to  that  in  which,  if  at 
liberty  to  choose,  he  would  himself  have  moved. 

Accordingly,  when  we  come  to  survey  the  literary  history  of 
those  great  characters  which  the  Poet  gave  as  a  perpetual  pos- 
session to  the  world,  we  find,  naturally  enough,  that  the  flood 
of  the  more  recent  traditions  has  long  ago  come  in  upon  the 
Homeric  narrative,  like  the  inundation  brought  by  Neptune 
and  Apollo  over  the  wall  and  trench  of  the  Greeks.  Like 
every  other  deluge,  in  sw^eeping  away  the  softer  materials, 
which  give  the  more  refined  lines  to  the  picture,  it  leaves  the 
comparatively  hard  and  sharp  ones  harder  and  sharper  than 
ever.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Homeric  characters,  transplanted 
into  the  later  tradition.  The  broader  distinctions  of  his  person- 
ages one  from  another  have  been  not  only  retained,  but  exagge- 
rated :  all  the  finer  ones  have  disappeared.  No  one,  deriving 
his  ideas  from  Homer  only,  could  confound  Diomed  with  Ajax, 
or  either  with  Agamemnon,  or  any  of  the  three  with  Menelaus, 
or  any  of  the  four  with  Achilles ;  but  when  we  come  down  to 


the  age  of  the  tragedians,  what  remains  to  mark  them,  except 
only  for  Agamemnon  his  office,  and  for  Achilles  his  superiority 
in  physical  strength  ?  In  the  Homeric  poems,  the  strong  and 
towering  intellectual  qualities  even  outweigh  the  groat  physical 
and  animal  forces  of  his  chief  hero  :  by  the  usual  predominance 
in  man  of  what  is  gross  over  what  is  fine,  the  principal  and 
higher  parts  of  his  character  are  afterwards  suppressed,  and  it 
becomes  comparatively  vulgarized.  In  the  Ulysses  of  Homer, 
again,  the  intellectual  element  predominates  in  such  a  manner, 
that  not  even  the  most  superficial  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  it. 
He  and  Helen  stand  out  in  the  Iliad  from  among  others  with 
whom  they  might  have  been  confounded ;  the  first  by  virtue  of 
his  self-mastery  and  sagacity,  the  second,  not  only  by  her  beauty 
and  her  fall,  but  by  the  singularly  tender  and  ethereal  shading 
of  her  character.  The  later  tradition,  laying  rude  hands  upon 
the  subtler  distinctions  thus  established,  has  degraded  these 
two  great  characters,  the  one  into  little  better  than  a  stage 
rogue,  the  other  into  little  more  than  a  stage  voluptuary,  who 
adds  to  the  guilt  of  that  character  the  further  and  coarse  enor- 
mities of  faithlessness,  and  even  of  bloodthirstiness. 

Even  so  soon  as  in  the  time  of  the  Cyclical  writers  the  cha- 
racter of  Helen  had  begun  to  be  altered.  In  Homer  she  is  the 
victim  of  Paris,  carried  off  from  her  home  and  country,  and 
only  then  yielding  to  his  lust.  In  the  KvTrpta  Itijj,  as  we  have 
that  poem  reported  by  Proclus,  she  begins  by  receiving  his 
gifts,  that  is  to  say,  his  bribes ;  she  is  an  adulteress  under  her 
husband^s  roof;  and  she  joins  in  plundering  him,  in  order  to 
escape  with  her  paramour. 

It  is  in  Euripides  that  we  find  the  largest  and  most  diversified 
reproduction  of  the  old  Homeric  characters,  and  to  him,  there- 
fore, among  the  three  tragedians,  we  should  give  our  chief  at- 
tention. When  we  consider  them  as  a  whole,  according  to  his 
representation  of  them,  we  find  that  their  entu'e  primitive  and 
patriarchal  colouring  has  gone.  The  manners  are  not  those  of 
any  age  in  particular ;  least  of  all  are  they  the  manners  of  a 
very  early  age.  And,  as  the  entire  company  has  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive type,  so  have  the  members  of  it  when  taken  singly. 
In  the  Troades,  for  example,  Menelaus  is  simply  the  injured 
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and  exasperated  husband  ;  Helen  is  the  faithless  wife ;  and  she 
is  kept  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  dramatic  importance  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  only  by  another  departure  from  the  Homeric 
picture,  for  she  is  armed  with  an  enormous  power  of  argument 
and  sophistry.  By  a  similar  appendage  of  ingenious  disqui- 
sition, the  essentially  plain  and  matronly  qualities  of  Hecuba 
have  been  overlaid  and  hidden.  Achilles,  in  the  Iphigenia,  is 
a  gallant  and  a  generous  warrior;  but  we  have  neither  the 
grandeur  of  his  tempestuous  emotions  as  in  Homer,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  of  that  peculiar  refinement  with  which  they 
are  in  so  admirable  a  manner  both  blended  and  set  in  contrast. 
Agamemnon  has  lost,  in  Euripides,  his  vacillation  and  mis- 
givings, and  is  the  average  and,  so  to  speak,  rounded  king  and 
warrior,  instead  of  the  mixed  and  particoloured,  but  in  no 
sense  common-place,  character  that  Homer  has  made  him. 
Though  Andromache  is  a  passionately  fond  mother,  she  has 
nothing  whatever  that  identifies  her  as  the  original  Andro- 
mache. Indeed,  of  the  Homeric  women,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
Euripides  they  have  ceased  to  be  womanly  ;  they  have  in  gene- 
ral nothing  of  that  adjective  character  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed),  that  ever  leaning  and  clinging  attitude,  to  which  sup- 
port from  without  is  a  moral  necessity,  and  which  so  profoundly 
marks  them  all  in  Homer.  Again,  Iphigenia,  Cassandra, 
Polyxena,  who  are  either  scarcely  or  not  at  all  Homeric,  have 
now  become  grand  heroines,  with  unbounded  stage-eifect ;  but 
there  is  no  stage-effect  at  all  in  Homer's  Helen,  or  in  his  An- 
dromache. Andromache,  for  example,  is  not  elaborately  drawn. 
She  is  rather  a  product  of  Horaer^s  character  and  feeling,  than 
of  his  art.  She  is  simply  what  Tennyson  in  his  '  IsabeP  calls 
'  the  stately  flower  of  perfect  wifehood.^  In  her  simplicity,  the 
true  idea  of  her  might  easily  have  been  preserved  by  the  later 
literature,  had  the  conception  of  woman  as  such  remained 
morally  the  same.  But  the  Andromache  of  Homer  was  doomed 
to  deteriorate,  on  account  of  her  purity,  as  his  Achilles,  his 
Ulysses,  his  Helen  degenerated,  because  the  flights  of  such  high 
genius  could  not  be  sustained,  and  weaker  wings  drooped  down 
to  a  lower  level.  As  Hecuba  was  the  aged  matron  of  the 
Iliad,  and  Helen  its  mixed  type  of  woman,  so  Andromache  was 


the  young  mother  and  tlie  wifo.  Her  one  only  tlionuht  lay  in 
her  hiishand  and  her  child  ;  but  in  the  Troades,  wordy  and 
diffuse,  she  discusses,  in  a  most  business-like  manner,  the  ques- 
tion whether  she  shall  or  shall  not  transfer  her  affections  to  tiie 
new  lord,  whose  property  she  has  become.  She  ends,  indeed,  by 
deciding  the  question  rightly ;  but  it  is  one  that  the  Homeric 
Andromache  never  could  have  entertained. 

Thi'ce,  however,  among  the  Homeric  characters,  have  been 
mangled  by  the  later  tradition  much  more  cruelly  than  any 
others ;  they  are  those  prime  efforts  of  his  mighty  genius, 
Helen,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses.  The  first,  most  probably,  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  delicacy  with  which  in  Homer  it  is 
moulded  :  the  others  on  account  of  their  singular  comprehen- 
siveness and  breadth  of  scope.  Each  of  these  three  cases  well 
deserves  particular  consideration. 

In  the  case  of  Helen,  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  colour- 
ing, that  Homer  has  employed,  multiplied  infinitely  tlie  chances 
against  its  preservation.  Among  all  the  Avomen  of  antiquity, 
she  is  by  nature  the  most  feminine,  the  finest  in  grain,  though, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  a  certain  slightness  of  texture  is 
essentially  connected  with  this  fineness.  Her  natural  softness  is 
very  greatly  deepened  by  the  double  effect  of  her  affliction  and 
her  repentance.  A  quiet  and  settled  sadness  broods  over  her 
whole  image,  and  comes  out  not  only  when  she  weeps  by  the 
body  of  Hector,  or  when  her  husband's  presence  reminds  her 
of  her  offence,  but  even  under  the  genial  smiles  and  soothing 
ATords  of  old  Priam  on  the  wall.  Vehement  and  agonizing  pas- 
sion draws  deep  strong  lines,  which,  even  in  copies,  may  be  easily 
caught  and  easily  preserved ;  it  is  quite  different  with  the  pro- 
found though  low-toned  suffering,  of  which  the  passive  influ- 
ence, the  penetrating  tint,  circulates  as  it  were  in  every  vein, 
and  issues  into  view  at  every  pore. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  character  of  Helen  reappears 
in  Euripides,  in  Isocrates,  and  in  Virgil. 

In  the  Agamemnon,  ^Eschylus  had  designated  her  under  the 
form  of  a  pnn,  as  eXevavi  lAe77To'Ais ;  and  these  phrases,  as  they 
stand,  cannot  be  said  in  any  manner  to  force  ns  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Homeric  ti"aditinn.     Rut  in  the   Hecuba  she  is 
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cursed  outright  by  the  Chorus,  and  represented  by  Hecuba 
herself  as  having  been  the  great  agent,  instead  of  the  passive 
occasion  and  the  suffering  instrument,  in  the  calamitous  fall  of 
Troyc.  In  the  Troades  she  is  the  shame  of  the  country,  the 
slayer  of  Priam,  the  willing  fugitive  from  Sparta  d.  Andro- 
mache denounces  her  in  the  fiercest  manner,  and  gives  her  for 
her  ancestors  not  Jupiter,  but  Death,  Slaughter,  Vengeance, 
Jealousy,  and  all  the  evils  upon  earth  ^.  Menelaus  is  furiously 
enraged,  calls  on  his  attendants  to  drag  her  in  by  her  blood- 
guilty  hair,  will  not  give  her  the  name  of  wife,  will  send  her  to 
Lacedaemon^,  there  herself  to  die  as  a  satisfaction  to  those 
whose  death  she  has  guiltily  brought  about.  When  she  asks 
whether  she  may  be  heard  in  defence  of  herself,  he  answers 
summarily,  no  : 

ovK  es  koyov^  ik-qXvd',  aXkd  ere  ktcvo^vS. 

She  then  delivers  a  sophistical  speech ^i,  and  pleads,  that  she 
could  not  be  guilty  in  yielding  to  a  passion  which  even  Jupiter 
could  not  resist,  while  she  retaliates  abuse  on  Menelaus  for 
leaving  her  exposed  to  temptation.  Quantum  mutata  !  As  re- 
spects Deiphobus,  however,  she  declares  that  she  only  yielded 
to  force,  and  that  she  was  often  detected,  after  the  death  of 
Paris,  in  endeavours  to  escape  over  the  wall  to  the  Greeks. 

We  have  moreover  an  example,  in  the  Helen  painted  by 
Euripides,  of  the  rude  manner  in  which  characters  not  under- 
stood, and  taken  to  be  inconsistent  by  an  age  which  had  failed 
to  understand  them,  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  how  the  several 
fragments  started  anew,  each  for  itself,  on  the  stream  of  tradi- 
tion. In  Homer  we  have  the  touching  contrast  between  the 
chastity  of  Helen"'s  mind,  and  the  unlawful  condition  in  which 
she  lived.  The  latter,  taken  separately,  was  presumed  to  imply 
an  unchaste  soul ;  the  former  a  lawful  condition.  Instead  there- 
fore of  the  one  narrative,  we  have  two ;  a  shade  or  counterfeit 
of  Helen  plays  the  part  of  the  adulteress  with  Paris,  while  the 
true  and  living  Helen  remains  concealed  in  Egypt,  keeping 

c  Hecuba,  429,  924-31.  f  Ver.  855-78. 

d  Troades,  132,  377.  ?  Ver.  900. 

e  Ver.  770.  •'  Ver.  909-60. 
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pure  her  husband's  bed,  so  that,  though  her  name  has  become 
infamous,  her  body  may  remain  untainted.  This  hitter  tradi- 
tion is  chiefly  vahiablc,  because  it  marks  the  mode  of  transition 
from  the  Homeric  to  the  spurious  representations,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  early  poets,  that  they  were  not  preserving  the 
image  drawn  by  Homer.  No  scheme,  however,  constructed  of 
such  flimsy  materials,  could  live ;  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
character  of  Helen  the  wife  was  forgotten,  that  of  Helen  the 
voluptuary  was  preserved. 

From  the  vituperation  and  disgrace  of  Helen  in  most  of  the 
plays  of  Euripides,  we  pass  to  the  elaborate  panegyric  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  'Ey/cw/xtoy  of  Isocrates.  The  falsehood  eulo- 
gistic is  not  less  unsatisfying  than  the  falsehood  damnatory. 
For  now,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  we  find  a  further  depression 
of  the  moral  standard.  We  have  lici-e,  in  its  most  absolute 
form,  the  deification  of  beauty';  o  aiixvoTaTov,  koX  TinKaTarov, 
Koi  deioTarov  tS>v  ovTOiv  ^(ttlv^.  But  it  is  totally  disjoined  from 
purity.  He  docs  not  warrant  and  support  his  eulogy  upon 
Helen,  by  recurring  to  the  true  Homeric  representation  of 
her ;  but  he  boldly  declares  the  high  value  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ment', commends  the  ambition  of  Paris  to  acquire  an  unrivalled 
possession  and  thereby  a  close  aflinity  with  the  gods,  and  sees 
in  the  war  only  a  proof  of  the  immense  and  just  estimation  in 
which  both  parties  held  so  great  a  treasure"^,  without  the 
smallest  scruple  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  Avas  to  be  acquired 
or  held.  From  this  picture  we  may  pass  on  to  the  Helen  of 
Virgil,  which  represents  the  destructive  process  in  its  last  stage 
of  exaggeration,  and  leaves  nothing  more  for  the  spirit  of 
havoc  to  devise. 

In  ^n.  i.  650,  Helen  is  declared  to  have  sought  Troy  and 
unlawful  nuptials,  instead  of  having  been  carried  ofl"  from  home 
against  her  will.  In  JEn.  vi.  513,  she  is  represented  as  having 
made  use  of  the  religious  orgies  on  the  fatal  night,  to  invite 
the  Greeks  into  Troy ;  and,  after  first  carefully  removino"  all 

'  I  do  not  remember  to  have  de  la  Cardonnayc  of  M.  Eugene 

seen  the  principles  of  Isocrates  Sue's  Le  Juif  Errant. 

rigorously  applied  in  modern  lite-  ^  Hel.  Enc.  6 1 . 

ruture,  excepting  in  the  Adriennc  '  Ibid.  47.           "^  Ibid.  54. 
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weapons  for  defence,  she  is  said  to  have  opened  the  apartment 
of  her  sleeping  husband  Deiphobus  to  Menelaus,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  becoming  accessory  to  a  treacherous  murder,  she  might 
disarm  the  resentment  of  one  whom  she  had  so  deeply  wronged. 
But  even  this  passage  has  probably  done  less  towards  occupy- 
ing the  modern  mind  with  the  falsified  idea  of  Helen,  than  one 
of  most  extraordinary  scenic  grandeur  in  the  second  ^neid  ; 
Avhere  ^ncas  relates  hon'  he  saw  her,  the  common  curse  of  her 
own  country  and  of  Troy,  crouching  beside  the  altar  of  Vesta, 
amidst  the  lurid  flames  of  the  final  conflagration,  in  order  to 
escape  the  wrath  of  Menelaus. 

Ilia  sibi  infestos  eversa  ob  Pergama  Teucros 
Et  poenas  Danailm  et  deserti  conjugis  iras 
Prasmetuens,  Trojaj  et  patriae  communis  Erynnis, 
Abdiderat  se;^,  atque  aris  invisa  sedebat. 

^En.  ii.  571-4. 

And  then,  in  language,  the  glowing  magnificence  of  which 
serves  to  hide  the  very  paltry  character  of  the  sentiment, 
-^neas  proceeds  to  announce  that  he  was  about  to  slay  the 
woman  who,  according  to  himself,  had  lived  for  ten  years  as 
a  friend  among  his  friends ;  when,  at  the  right  moment,  his 
mother  Venus  appeared,  and  reminded  him  that  on  the  whole 
he  might  do  rather  better  to  think  about  saving,  if  possible,  his 
own  father,  wife,  and  boy. 

Thus,  in  the  Helen  of  Virgil,  we  have  splendid  personal 
beauty  combined  with  an  accumulation  of  the  most  profoundly 
odious  moral  features.  She  is  lost  in  sensuality,  a  traitress 
alike  to  Greece  and  to  Troy,  willing  to  make  miserable  victims 
of  others  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  her  own  immunity  :  all  her 
deep  remorse  and  sorrow,  all  her  tenderness  and  modesty,  are 
blotted  out  from  her  character,  and  the  void  places  in  the 
picture  are  filled  by  the  detestation,  with  which  both  Greeks 
and  Trojans  regarded,  as  indeed  they  might  well  regard,  such 
a  monster.     But  let  us  pass  on. 

Among  the  many  proofs  of  the  vast  scope  of  Homer's  mind, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  to  be  found  in  the  twin  cha- 
racters of  his  prime  heroes  or  protagonists.  It  seems  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  survey  of  human  nature  in  its  utmost  breadth  and 
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depth,  and,  fiiidinji;'  that  lie  had  not  the  means  to  estabhsh  a 
pertect  e(|iiihbi"ium  between  its  higliest  powers  when  all  in  full 
development,  had  determined  to  represent  them,  with  reference 
to  the  two  great  functions  of  intellect  and  passion,  in  two  im- 
mortal figures.  In  each  of  the  two,  each  of  these  elements 
has  been  represented  with  an  extraordinary  power,  yet  so,  that 
the  sovereignty  should  rest  in  Achilles  as  to  the  one,  and  in 
Ulysses  as  to  the  other.  But  the  depth  of  emotion  in  Ulysses 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  male  character  of  the  poems,  ex- 
cept Achilles  ;  only  it  is  withdrawn  from  view  because  so  much 
under  the  mastery  of  his  wisdom.  And  in  like  manner  on  the 
other  hand,  a  far  greater  power,  directed  to  the  purpose  of 
self-command  and  self-repression,  is  shown  us  in  Achilles  than 
in  any  other  character  except  Ulysses ;  but  this  also  is  under 
partial  eclipse,  because  the  injustice^  ingratitude,  scorn,  and 
meanness  which  Agamemnon  concentrates  in  the  robbery  of 
a  beloved  object  from  him,  appeal  so  irresistibly  to  the  pas- 
sionate side  of  his  nature  as  to  bring  it  out  in  overpowering- 
proportions. 

These  being  the  leading  ideas  of  the  two  characters,  Homer 
has  equipped  each  of  them  with  the  apparatus  of  a  full-furnished 
man ;  and  in  apportioning  to  each  his  share  of  other  qualities 
and  accomplishments,  he  has  made  such  a  distribution  as  on 
the  whole  would  give  the  best  balance  and  the  most  satisfactory 
general  result.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  character  of  Achilles, 
covering  as  it  did  volcanic  passions,  was  in  danger  of  degene- 
rating into  phrensy.  Homer  has,  therefore,  assigned  to  him  a 
j)eculiar  refinement.  His  leisure  is  beguiled  with  song,  con- 
secrated to  the  achievements  of  ancient  heroes ;  he  has  the 
finest  tact,  and  is  by  far  the  greatest  gentleman,  of  all  the 
warriors  of  the  poems  ;  even  personal  ornaments  to  set  off  his 
transcendent  beauty"  are  not  beneath  his  notice,  a  trait  which 
would  have  been  misplaced  in  Ulysses,  ludicrous  in  Ajax,  and 
which  is  in  Paris  contemptible,  but  which  has  its  advantage  in 
Achilles,  because  it  is  a  simple  accessory  subordinate  to  greater 
matters,  and  because,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  weight  placed  in 
the  scale  opposite  to  that  which   threatens   to  prcponderatOj 
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and  to  mar  by  the  strong  vein  of  violence  the  general  harmony 
of  the  character. 

In  tlie  same  way,  as  Ulysses  is  distinguished  by  a  never- 
failing  presence  of  mind^  forethought,  and  mastery  over  emo- 
tion, so  the  danger  for  him  lies  on  the  side  of  an  undue  predo- 
minance of  the  calculating  element,  which  threatens  to  reduce 
him  from  the  heroic  standard  to  the  low  level  of  a  vulgar  utili- 
tarianism. Here,  as  before.  Homer  has  been  ready  with  his 
remedies.  He  exhibits  to  us  this  great  prince  and  statesman  as 
bearing  also  a  character  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and  makes 
him,  the  profoundest  and  most  astute  man  of  the  world,  repre- 
sent the  very  childhood  of  the  human  race  in  his  readiness  to 
ply  the  sickle  or  to  drive  the  plough °.  Above  all — and  this  is 
the  prime  safeguard  of  his  character — he  makes  Ulysses  a  model 
for  Greece  of  steady  unvarying  brightness  in  the  domestic  aiFec- 
tions.  The  emotion  of  Hector  in  the  Sixth  Iliad,  and  of  Priam 
in  the  Twenty-fourth,  are  not  capable  of  comparison  with  those 
of  Ulysses,  because  theirs  constitute  the  central  points  of  the 
characters,  and  likewise  are  the  products  of  great  junctures  of 
danger  and  affliction  respectively,  while  his  exhibit  and  indeed 
compose  a  settled  and  standing  bent  of  his  soul.  He  alone,  of 
all  the  chieftains  who  were  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy,  is  full  of 
the  near  recollection  of  his  son,  his  Telemachus  P ;  his  desire 
and  ambition  never  pass  indeed  beyond  barren  Ithaca,  and  his 
daily  thought  through  long  years  of  wandering  and  detention 
is  to  return  there 'J,  to  see  the  very  smoke  curling  upward  from 
its  chimneys,  so  that  the  charms  of  a  goddess  are  a  pain  to  him, 
because  they  keep  him  from  Penelope  r. 

Such  was  the  care  with  which,  in  each  of  these  great  and 
wonderful  characters,  Homer  provided  against  an  exclusive 
predominance  of  their  leading  trait.  But  in  vain.  Achilles  too, 
more  slowly  however  than  his  rival,  passed,  with  later  authors, 
into  the  wild  beast ;  Ulysses  descended  at  a  leap  into  the  mere 
shopman  of  politics  and  war  ;  and  it  is  singular  to  see  how, 
when  once  the  basis  of  the  character  had  been  vulgarized,  and 
the  key  to  its  movements  lost,  it  came  to  be  drawn  in  attitudes 
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the  most  opposed  to  even  the  broadest  and  most  undeniable  of 
the  Homeric  traits. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  pohtical  character  of  Ulysses  more 
remarkable,  than  his  power  of  setting  himself  in  sole  action 
against  a  multitude  ;  whether  we  take  him  in  the  government 
of  his  refractory  crew  during  his  wanderings ;  or  in  the  body 
of  the  Horse,  when  a  sound  would  have  ruined  the  enterprize 
of  the  Greeks,  so  that  he  had  to  lay  his  strong  hand  over  the 
jaws  of  the  babbler  Anticlus^ ;  or  in  the  stern  preliminaries  to 
his  final  revenge  upon  the  Suitors ;  or  in  his  war  with  his  rebel- 
lious subjects ;  or,  above  all,  in  the  desperate  crisis  of  the  Second 
Iliad,  when  by  his  fearless  courage,  decision,  and  activity  he 
saves  the  Greek  army  from  total  and  shameful  failure.  And 
yet,  much  as  the  Mahometans  ^  were  railed  at  by  the  poets  of 
Italy,  indeed  of  England,  in  the  character  of  image-worshippers, 
so  Ulysses  is  held  up  to  scorn  in  Euripides  as  a  mere  waiter 
upon  popular  favour.     Thus  in  the  Hecuba  he  is 

KOTTts,  i^hvXoyo's,  brjixo^apicTTris. 
Now,  when  the  most  glaring  and  characteristic  facts  of  the 
nai'rative  of  Homer  can  be  thus  boldly  traversed,  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  astonishment  at  any  other  kind  of  misrepre- 
sentation. As  when  Hecuba  laments,  in  the  Troades'i,  that 
her  lot  is  to  be  the  captive  of  the  base,  faithless,  malignant,  all- 
stinging  maker  of  mischief.  Such  is  the  standing  type  of 
Ulysses  in  the  after-tradition.  Whenever  anything  bad,  cruel, 
and  above  all  mean,  is  to  be  done,  he  is  the  ever-ready,  and 
indeed  thoroughly  Satanic,  instrument. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace  is  full  of 
interest  with  reference  to  this  subject,  because  in  it  he  gives  us 
the  result  of  his  recent  re-perusal  of  the  Homeric  poems  at 
Praeneste.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  here  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  Ulysses  of  the  Greek  drama.     He  seems  to  have 

s  Od.  iv.  285-8.  Maumetry  in  Richardson's  Dic- 
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struck  Horace  at  this  time  more  forcibly,  or  more  favourably, 
than  any  other  Homeric  character  ;  for,  after  describing  in 
strong  terms  what  was  amiss  both  within  and  without  the  walls 
of  Troy,  he  makes  this  transition  ^  ; 

Kursus,  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit, 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssen. 
He  considers  this  hero  as  the  conqueror  of  Troy,  and  notices 
his  self-restraint  and  indomitable  courage  in  adversity.  Such 
was  the  advantage  of  an  impression  fresh  from  the  Homeric 
text,  instead  of  those  drawn  from  the  muddy  source  of  the 
current  traditions.  It  does  not  diminish  but  enhances  the 
compliment,  when  the  acute  but  Epicurean  writer  goes  on  to 
intimate,  in  more  than  half-earnest,  that  these  virtues  of 
Ulysses  were  too  high  for  imitation,  and  that  he  himself  was 
content  rather  to  emulate  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  and  the 
easy  life  of  the  youths  about  Alcinousy. 

But  if  some  small  instalment  of  justice  was  thus  done  by 
Horace  to  the  Homeric  Ulysses,  Virgil  withdrew  the  boon, 
and  was  careful  to  reproduce,  without  mitigation  or  relief,  the 
worst  features  of  the  worst  form  of  the  character.  With  him 
it  is  Ulysses  who  is  chosen  to  play  the  slayer  of  Palamedes 
and  the  betrayer  of  Sinon^,  and  to  lead  the  party  which, 
conducted  by  Helen,  was  to  massacre  Deiphobus  in  his  chamber  a. 
On  account  of  his  fierce  cruelty,  even  the  '  ground  is  cursed 
for  his  sake  ;'  poor  Ithaca  is  loaded  with  imprecations  by 
^neas  as  he  passes  near  it.  Once  ho  is  called  infelix,  the 
greatest  compUment  that  he  anywhere  receives  ;  but  his  name 
in  few  cases  escapes  the  affix  of  some  abusive  epithet,  drawn 
alike  from  inhumanity  or  from  cunning,  it  seems  to  matter 
little  from  which  ^. 

The  character  of  Achilles  was  more  fortunate,  in  the  handlino- 
it  experienced  from  the  Greek  drama,  than  that  of  Ulysses. 
In  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  appears  as 
a  faithful  lover,  and  as  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  warrior.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  lost  altogether  the  breadth  of  touch  and 

X  Her.  Ep.  I.  ii.  18.  »  Mn.  vi.  628. 
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largeness  of  scope,  with  which  it  is  drawn  in  Homer.  We  miss 
entirely  that  nnfiithomable  power  of  intellect,  of  passion,  and 
also  of  bodily  force,  all  combined  in  one  figure,  which  carry  the 
Achilles  of  Homer  beyond  every  other  human  example  in  the 
quality  of  sheer  grandeur,  and  make  it  touch  the  limits  of  the 
superhuman.  There  is  nothing  said  or  done  by  the  Achilles 
of  Euripides,  nothing  reported  of  hiin  or  assigned  to  him,  no 
impression  borne  into  a  reader's  mind  concerning  him,  which 
would  not  have  been  perfectly  suitable  to  other  warriors  ;  for 
example,  to  the  Diomed  of  Homer.  He  falls  back  into  a  class, 
and  becomes  a  simple  member  of  it,  instead  of  being  a  creation 
paramount  and  alone ;  alone,  like  Olympus  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Greece ;  alone  for  ever  in  his  sublimity,  amidst  the  famous 
memories  of  other  heroes,  no  less  truly  than  he  was  alone  in  his 
solitary  encampment  during  the  continuance  of  the  Wrath. 

With  Pindar  Achilles  appears  in  a  different  dress.  He  is 
here  conceived  without  mind,  as  a  youth  marvellous  in  strength, 
hardihood,  and  swiftness  of  foot,  growing  up  into  a  mighty 
warrior^.  The  Achilles  of  Pindar  is  but  as  a  pebble  broken 
away  from  the  mountain-mass  of  Homer. 

Catullus,  in  his  beautiful  poem  on  the  Nuptials  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  had  a  rare  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  glories 
of  Achilles.  And  he  is  in  fact  made  the  main  subject  of  the 
nuptial  song,  properly  so  called ;  yet  nothing  of  him  is  really 
celebrated  by  the  poet*^,  except  his  valour  and  his  swiftness; 
all  the  rest  is  simple  amplification  and  embellishment.  It 
seems  by  this  time  to  have  been  wholly  forgotten,  that  the 
Homeric  Achilles  had  a  soul. 

The  discernment  of  Horace  did  not  here  enable  him,  as  it  had 
enabled  him  before,  to  escape  from  the  popular  delusions, 

Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem, 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer. 

Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis^. 

<^  Pind.  Nem.  iii.  43-64.  Bentley  struck  out  even  the  ho- 
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The  character  is  exhibited  here  in  a  hglit  at  once  feeble  and 
misleading,  for  its  cardinal  point  is  made  to  be  the  supremacy 
of  force  over  right.  Now  in  Homer  it  is  a  sense  that  right  has 
been  deeply  violated,  which  serves  for  the  very  groundwork 
out  of  which  his  exasperation  rises.  He  does  not  view  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  meum  and  tuum  only,  or  even  mainly.  His  eye 
is  first  upon  the  gross  wrong  done,  and  only  then  upon  himself 
as  the  subject  of  it.  He  resists  Agamemnon's  claimf  for  a  com- 
pensation at  the  very  first,  when  it  is  urged,  not  against  him, 
but  against  the  Greeks  at  large  &;  and  he  bursts  out  into  indig- 
nant vituperation  of  the  greedy  king  before  Agamemnon  has 
threatened  to  take  Briseis,  and  when  he  has  only  insisted  that, 
if  the  Greeks  do  not  compensate  him,  he  will  then  help  himself 
to  the  prize  either  of  Achilles  or  of  Ajax  or  of  Ulysses.  In 
truth  he  is  the  assertor  of  the  supremacy  of  law  over  will, 
much  more  than  of  force  over  law ;  and  there  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  pushing  a  sound  and  true  principle  even  to 
gross  excess,  and  proceeding  from  the  outset  upon  a  false  one. 
The  former,  not  the  latter,  is  the  case  of  the  Achilles  of  the 
Iliad. 

The  poet  Statins  observed,  with  sagacity  enough,  that  the 
Achilles  of  Homer  was  but  a  torso ;  that  the  Iliad  had  only 
allowed  him  to  be  exhibited  in  one  lights  as  it  were,  and  at 
a  single  juncture  of  his  career.  So  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
ungotten  mine,  and  to  found  a  poem  on  the  whole  Achilles,  child 
and  man,  in  his  rising,  at  his  zenith,  and  in  his  setting  blaze  ; 

Nos  ire  per  omneni 

(Sic  amor  est)  heroa  velis 

.  .  .  sed  tota  juvenem  deducere  Troja^. 
We  are  therefore  perhaps  entitled  to  expect  from  him  a  fuller 
and  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  character  than  was 
usual,  even  although  the  narrative  is  broken  off.  The  five 
books  which  remain  of  this  work  do  not  bring  him  so  far  as  to 
the  plains  of  Troy ;  but  we  leave  him  on  the  voyage  from 
Scyros  to  Troas.  They  are  chiefly  occupied,  therefore,  with 
his  residence  there  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden,  and  with  the 
incidents  of  his  sojourn. 

f  II.  i.  12  2.  g  lb.  149.         h  Stat.  Achill.  i. 
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Now  the  story  of  Achilles  at  Scyros,  and  of  his  connexion 
with  13eidamia,  harmonizes  with  one  side  of  his  character  as  it 
is  drawn  in  Homer.  It  is  evident  that  his  personal  beauty  was 
not  less  graceful  than  manful ;  and  he  alone  of  the  Greek  chief- 
tains is  related  to  have  worn  ornaments  of  gold.  Therefore 
that  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood  he  should  wear  the  dress  of 
maidens,  and  pass  for  one  of  them,  is  at  any  rate  in  accordance 
with  a  particular  point  of  the  Homeric  tradition,  though  httle 
adequate  to  its  lofty  tone  as  a  whole.  But  this  particular 
point  is  just  what  Statins  contrives  wholly  to  let  drop.  He 
shows  us  Achilles  like  the  sham  Anne  Page,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor',  'as  a  great  lubberly  boy,'  neither  careful  nor  able 
to  give  any  grace  to  the  movement  of  his  limbs.  For,  in  the 
dance,  he  would  break  the  heart  of  any  rightminded  master  of 
the  ceremonies : 

JSTec  servare  vices,  nee  jungcre  brachia,  curat  : 
Tunc  molles  gressus,  tunc  aspernatur  amictus 
Plus  solito,  rumpitque  chores,  et  plurima  turbat. 

Nor  does  this  writer  appear  at  all  to  have  apprehended  the 
main  ideas  of  the  Homeric  character.  In  the  Iliad,  the  educa- 
tion which  Achilles  receives  is  the  ordinary  education  of  men 
of  his  rank,  and  his  transcendent  powers  in  after-life  are  due 
to  a  just,  yet  no  more  than  a  just,  development  of  his  extraor- 
dinary original  gifts.  But  in  Statins  he  is  represented  as 
having  owed  everything  to  the  peculiar  training  of  Chiron ; 
whose  semiferine  life  he  shared,  so  that  his  diet  in  childhood 
consisted  of  the  raw  entrails  of  lions,  and  the  marrow  of  half- 
dead  she-wolves !  His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  overlooked 
amidst  these  brutalities,  for  he  exhausts  a  long  catalogue  of 
acquirements ;  but  Statins,  as  might  be  expected,  completely 
drops  out  of  his  political  education  what  is  its  one  grand  ele- 
ment in  Homer,  namely,  the  art  of  government  over  man  by 
speech.  Instead  of  this,  Chiron  the  Centaur  merely  teaches 
him  those  abstract  rules  of  right,  by  which  he  had  himself 
been  wont  to  govern  Centaurs'^. 

To  the  same  age  with  the  Aehilleis  of  Statins  belongs  the 

'  Act  V.  sc.  5.  ^  Aehilleis,  v.  163. 
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Troades  of  Seneca.  However  this  play  may  be  criticized,  as  a 
study,  like  the  others  of  the  same  author,  for  the  closet  only, 
and  however  it  may  betray  the  choice  of  Euripides  for  a  model, 
it  seems  to  be  by  some  degrees  better,  in  the  conception  and  use 
of  some  famous  Homeric  characters,  than  any  production  since 
the  time  of  J^schylus.  The  delineation  of  Andromache,  if  it  has 
not  ceased  to  be  theatrical,  is  full  at  least  of  intense  affection, 
all  still  centring  in  Hector.  Ulysses,  though  reviled  by  that 
matron  in  her  passionate  grief,  at  least  does  the  humane  action 
of  allowing  her  a  little  time  to  weep  before  the  sentence  of  Cal- 
chas  is  executed  upon  Astyanax,  and  shows  something  too  of 
the  intellect  of  his  antitype^  Helen  is  exhibited  not  as  vicious, 
but  as  wanting  in  firmness  of  character.  She  is  driven  by  soli- 
citation into  the  offence  of  alluring  Polyxena  to  her  immolation, 
under  the  name  of  a  bridal  with  Neoptolemus ;  commences  the 
performance  of  this  false  part  with  self-reproach,  and  then, 
challenged  by  Andromache,  quits  it  and  avows  the  truth  "a. 

But  here  we  find  a  new  form  of  departure  from  the  ancient 
and  genuine  tradition.  The  principal  motive,  assigned  by  Se- 
neca to  the  Greeks  for  putting  Astyanax  to  death,  is  a  terrified 
recollection  of  his  father  Hector,  and  a  dread  lest,  upon  attain- 
ing to  manhood,  he  should  avenge  his  own  country  against 
Greece.  Again,  Andromache,  as  it  were,  intimidates  Ulysses, 
by  invoking  the  shade  of  her  husband  : 

Rumpe  fatorum  moras ; 

Molire  terras,  Hector,  ut  Ulyssen  domes ! 

Vel  umbra  satis  es". 

A  strange  inversion  of  the  relations  drawn  by  Homer. 

During  all  the  time,  however,  in  which  we  moved  among  the 
Greeks  and  among  the  earlier  Romans,  the  corrupting  process 
acted  only  upon  each  of  the  Homeric  creations  by  itself,  and 
there  was  no  cause  at  work,  which  went  to  alter  and  pervert 
wholesale  their  collective  relations  to  one  another. 

But  from  the  period  when  tlie  iEneid  appeared,  or  at  least 
so  soon  as  it  became  the  normal  poem  of  the  Roman  literature, 
a  new  cause  was  in  operation  which,  without  mitigating  in  any 

^  Seneca,  Troades,  765.    Ibid.  609  et  seqq.  ^  Act  iv. 
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degree  the  previous  depraving  agencies,  introduced  a  new  set 
of  them,  and  began  to  disturb  the  positions  of  the  two  grand 
sets  of  characters,  Greek  and.  Trojan,  relatively  to  one  an- 
other. 

\'irgil  had  sought  to  give  to  the  C'a}6ars  the  advantage  of  a 
hold  upon  royal  antiquity  by  fabulous  descent.  He  had  before 
him  the  choice  between  Greece  and  Troy,  wliich  alike  and 
alone  enjoyed  a  world-wide  honour.  He  could  not  hesitate 
which  to  select.  The  Greek  histories  were  too  near  and  too 
well  known.  Besides,  the  Greek  dynasties  generally  had 
dwindled  before  they  disappeared.  The  splendour  of  the  Pe- 
lopids  in  particular  had  been  quenched  in  calamity  and  crime, 
and  no  other  of  the  Homeric  lines  had  attained  to  greatness  in 
poHtical  influence  or  historic  fiime.  But  the  family  of  Priam 
had  fallen  gloriously  in  fighting  for  hearth  and  altar  :  it  had 
disappeared  from  history  in  its  full  renown,  '■Magna  mei  sub 
terras  ibat  imago.'  Virgil  chose  too  the  house  which  was  most 
ancient,  and  which  traced  link  by  link,  as  that  of  Agamemnon 
did  not,  a  known  and  a  named  lineage  up  to  Jupiter. 

From  this  cause,  both  in  the  ^neid  itself  and  afterwards, 
the  Trojan  characters  were  set  upon  stilts,  and  the  Greeks 
were  left  to  take  iheir  chance.  Besides  the  loss  of  equilibrium, 
and  the  allowed  predominance  of  coarser  elements,  which  we 
have  to  lament  in  the  Greek  handling  of  them,  we  now  see 
them  pass,  with  the  Romans,  even  into  insignificance.  The 
Diomed  of  Arpi  is  a  person  wholly  unmarked  ;  and  he,  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  is  treated  by  Virgil  simply  as  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  enhanced  effect,  in  the  interest  that 
he  endeavours  to  concentrate  on  his  Trojan  characters  ;  whereas 
the  key  to  all  Homer's  dispositions  in  the  Iliad^is  to  be  found 
in  the  recollection,  that  he  dealt  with  everything  Trojan  in  the 
manner  which  was  recommended  and  required  by  his  Greek 
nationality.  From  this  time  forward,  we  find  the  palm  both  of 
valour  and  of  wisdom  clean  carried  over  from  the  Greek  to  the 
Trojan  side  :  the  heroes  of  Homer  remain,  like  unhewn  boulders 
on  the  plain,  crude,  gross,  and  reciprocally  almost  indistinguish- 
able masses  of  cunning  or  ferocity. 

Virgil  gave  the  tone  in  this  respect,  not  only  to  the  litera- 
tin-e  of  ancient  Rome,  but  to  that  of  Christian  Italy.     For  this 
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reason,  we  may  presume,  among  others,  Orlando,  the  prime 
hero  of  the  Itahan  romance,  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  mo- 
delled upon  Hector.  He  is  in  many  respects  a  very  grand 
conception.  Pulci,  in  describing  his  death,  rises  even  to  the 
sublime  when  he  says  there  is 

'  Un  Dio,  ed  una  Fede,  ed  uno  Orlando.' 

Which  we  may  render  in  prose  '  One  God,  one  way  to  God, 
one  true  type  of  manhood.'  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
Bojardo,  as  well  as  in  Ariosto,  the  purer  traces  of  the  Homeric 
arrangement  thus  far  at  least  remain,  that  Orlando,  although 
he  is  the  type  of  the  Christian  chivalry,  yet,  as  he  resembles 
Hector  in  piety  and  virtue,  so  likoAvise  retains  his  likeness  in 
this  respect,  that  he  is  not  the  most  formidable  or  valiant  war- 
rior of  the  poems.  In  Ariosto  particularly,  he  is  made  inferior 
to  Mandricardo,  to  Hodomonte,  and  most  of  all,  but  this  for 
personal  and  prudential  reasons,  to  Ruggiero.  These  three 
perhaps  may  be  considered  as  being  respectively  the  Ajax,  the 
Diomed,  and  the  Achilles  of  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

And  now  the  fancy  for  derivation  from  a  Trojan  stock,  of 
which  Virgil  had  set  the  fashion,  was  fully  developed.  Ariosto, 
at  great  length  and  in  the  most  formal  manq^r,  establishes  this 
hneage  for  his  patrons,  the  family  of  Este.  Others  followed 
him.  The  humour  passed  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  into 
these  then  remote  isles.  A  Trojan  origin  was  ascribed  to  the 
English  nation,  and  the  authority  of  Homer,  as  to  characters 
and  history,  was  openly  renounced  by  Dryden. 

'  My  faithful  scene  from  true  records  shall  tell 
How  Trojan  valour  did  the  Greek  excel  : 
Your  great  forefathers  shall  their  fame  regain. 
And  Homer''s  angry  ghost  repine  in  vain°.' 

In  Oxford,  at  the  revival  of  classical  letters,  the  name  of  Tro- 
jans was  assumed  by  those  who  were  adverse  to  the  new  Greek 
studies,  and  who,  having  nothing  but  a  name  to  rely  on,  doubt- 
less chose  the  best  they  could. 

o  Prologue  to  Diyden's  Troilus  and  Cressida ;  and  again  in  the 
Epilogue  spoken  by  Thersites  : 

'  You  British  fools,  of  the  old  Trojan  stock.' 


Tliroughout  tlie  Merusaleiii'  of  Tasso,  we  find  imitations  which 
are  invested  with  greater  interest  than  the  remote  copies  com- 
monly in  circulation,  because,  from  the  large  infusion  of  many 
leading  arrangements,  copied  from  Homer,  into  the  plot  of  the 
pocm^  we  may  conclude  with  reason  that  they  were  in  all  like- 
lihood drawn  immediately  from  the  original.  Some  of  these 
personages,  too,  are  in  so  far  closely  imitated  from  Homer,  that 
Tasso  has  spent  little  or  nothing  of  his  own  upon  them,  but  has 
simply  equipped  thorn  with  as  much  of  the  Homeric  idea  as  he 
thought  available. 

The  most  successful  among  them  is  Godfrey,  modelled,  but 
also  perhaps  improved,  upon  Agamemnon,  who  is  by  no  means 
in  my  view  one  of  the  greater  characters  of  the  Iliad,  though 
he  has  been  incautiously  called  by  Mitford  '  ambitious,  active, 
brave,  generous,  and  humane  p,'  Agamemnon  has  indeed  that 
primary  and  fundamental  qualification  for  his  oflice,  the  political 
spirit,  so  to  term  it,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility^  which  are 
so  well  developed  in  Godfrey ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  he  is 
entitled  to  be  called  cither  thoroughly  brave,  or  at  all  generous 
or  humane.  Agamemnon's  character  is  admirably  adapted  to 
its  place  and  purpose  in  the  Iliad ;  in  any  more  general  view, 
Godfrey's  both  stands  higher  in  the  moral  sphere,  and  perhaps 
forms  by  itself  a  better  poetic  whole. 

While  the  action  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  is  apparently  as- 
signed to  Rinaldo,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  Tasso  meant 
the  person  or  character  of  his  hero  to  carry  corresponding 
marks  of  resemblance.  In  what  may  be  called  a  by-place  of 
his  poem,  he  has  made  a  passing  attempt  to  reproduce  both 
Achilles  and  Ulysses  under  the  names  of  Argante  and  Alete, 
who  appear  as  envoys  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  to  the 
Prankish  camp.  For  the  benefit  of  the  former,  Tasso  has 
translated  the  two  lines  that  describe  Achilles  in  Horace,  and 
has  added  a  spice  of  the  Virgilian  Mczentius  : 

Impazicnte,  inesorabil,  fero, 

Neir  arme  infaticabil  ed  invitto, 

D'  ogni  Dio  sprezzatore,  c  chi  ripone 

Nella  spada  sua  legge  e  sua  ragione'i. 

r  Hist.  Greece,  ch.  i.  sect.  iv.  1  Gerus.  ii.  59. 
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Accordingly^  Argante  proves  to  be  the  prime  warrior  on  the 
Pagan  side,  and  his  character,  described  in  these  hnes,  is  con- 
sistently carried  through. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  that  Tasso  has  left  on  record 
no  other  mark  that  Achilles  was  in  his  mind ;  for  it  is  only  the 
most  debased  edition  of  Achilles  to  whom  Argante  bears  the 
shghtest  resemblance.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Alete.  Of 
humble  origin,  he  rises  to  high  honours  by  his  powers  of  inven- 
tion and  of  speech,  and  by  the  pliability  of  his  character.  Prompt 
in  fiction,  adroit  in  laying  snares,  a  master  of  the  disguised  ca- 
lumnies 'che  sono  accuse,  e  pajon  locW,'  he  evidently  recalls  the 
caricatures,  which  for  two  thousand  years  had  circulated  under 
the  name  of  the  Homeric  Ulysses.  Thus  Tasso's  acquaintance 
with  the  text,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  did  not  avail  to  open 
his  eyes,  darkened  by  corrupt  tradition,  or  to  bring  him  nearer 
to  the  truth  as  regarded  those  sovereign  creations  of  the  genius 
of  Homer.  So  sure  it  is,  both  in  this  and  in  other  matters, 
that  when  long-established  falsehoods  have  had  habitual  and 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  public  mind,  they  form  an  at- 
mosphere which  we  inhale  long  before  consciousness  begins. 
Hence  the  spurious  colours  with  which  we  have  thus  been  sur- 
reptitiously imbued,  long  survive  the  power,  or  even  the  act,  of 
recurrence  to  the  original  standards.  For  that  recurrence 
rarely  takes  place  with  such  a  concentration  of  the  mind  as  is 
necessary  in  order  to  the  double  process,  first,  of  disentangling 
itself  from  the  snares  of  a  false  conception,  and  secondly,  of 
building  up  for  itself,  and  this  too  from  the  very  ground,  a 
true  one. 

In  the  Troilus  and  Cressida,  of  which  Shakespeare  had  at 
least  a  share,  we  see,  perhaps,  one  of  the  lowest  and  latest  pic- 
tures of  mere  mediaeval  Horaerism.  The  sun  of  the  ancient  criti- 
cism had  set ;  that  of  the  modern  had  not  risen.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  in  this  play,  although  it  shows  the  clear  handiwork 
of  Shakespeare  in  some  splendid  passages,  and  much  of  beau- 
tiful and  of  characteristic  diction,  we  scarcely  find  onfe  single 
living  trait  of  the  father  of  all  bards  preserved.  Our  incom- 
parable dramatist,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  came  in  at  the  very 

1"  Gerus.  ii.  58. 


end  of  that  depraved  lineage  of  copyists,  for  which  progressive 
degeneracy  is  the  necessary  law.  As  is  said^,  ho  followed 
Lydgate ;  Lydgate  drew  from  a  Guide  of  Messina,  who  in  the 
thirteenth  century  founded  himself  on  Dictys  Cretensis  and 
Dares  Phrygius. 

Before  his  time  Chaucer,  w^e  may  presume,  had  drawn  from 
the  same  sources.  Yet  his  poem  of  '  Troilus  and  Cressida' 
bears  a  token  of  the  familiarity  of  the  English  mind  with  free 
institutions  under  the  Plantagenets.  The  fidelity  with  which 
traditions  are  preserved,  and  also  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  revived,  no  doubt  often  depends  more  upon  moral  sympa- 
thies, than  upon  any  cause  operating  simply  through  the  intel- 
lect of  man.  Though  dealing  with  un-IIomeric  persons,  or 
events,  or  both,  and  copying  again  from  copies  probably  very 
corrupt,  yet  Chaucer,  as  an  Englishman  accustomed  to  English 
ideas  of  government,  brings  out  with  much  more  freshness  and 
freedom  the  notion  of  public  deliberation  in  Troy,  (nay,  even 
the  very  word  parliament  is  not  wanting,)  than  do  the  poets 
of  the  literary  age  of  Greece. 

For  which  dehbered  was  by  Parliment 
For  Antenor  to  yiclden  out  Cresside, 
And  it  pronounced  by  the  President 
Though  that  Hector  may  full  oft  praid ; 
And  finally,  what  wight  that  it  withsaid 
It  Avas  for  nought,  it  must  ben,  and  should. 
For  substaunce  of  the  parliment  it  woukU. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  so-called  Shakespeare. 

Thersites  is  converted  into  the  modern  fool.  Diomed  struts 
upon  his  toes,  while  in  Homer  his  modesty  among  the  Greeks 
is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  his  valour.  Ajax,  whom  Homer 
has  made  lumpish  and  goodnatured,  is  full  of  haughty  follies, 
the  coxcomb  of  warriors;  while  the  mere  bulk  which,  combined 
with  bravery  and  bluntness,  formed  his  peculiar  note,  is  made 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Achilles.  It  is  still  more 
grievous  to  find  the  relation  of  this  hero  to  Patroclus  degraded 
by  foul  insinuations,  entirelj^  foreign  to  the  Iliad,  to  its  author, 

s  Stevens  on  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
^  Chaucer's  Troilus  aud  Cressida,  book  iv. 
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and  even  to  its  age.  Agamemnon  is  a  mere  stage  king ;  and  it 
can  be  no  wonder  that  Nestor's  character,  which  requires  a  fine 
appreciation  from  its  gently  rounded  construction,  should  have 
become  thoroughly  commonplace  and  vapid.  The  same  lot 
befalls  Ulysses,  who  is  made  to  play  quite  a  secondary  part. 
Paris,  without  any  mending  of  his  moral  qualities,  is  allowed  to 
present  a  much  more  respectable  figure :  the  Helen  of  Homer 
reproaches  his  cowardice ;  but  here  he  says,  '  I  would  fain 
have  armed  to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so  ".'  She 
appears  as  the  mere  adulteress ;  and  those,  who  remember 
how  she  is  treated  in  Homer,  will  be  able  to  measure  the  de- 
clension that  time  and  unskilled  hands  had  Avrought,  when  they 
read  the  speech  of  Diomed  describing  her  as  follows  : 

She's  bitter  to  her  country  :  hear  me,  Paris ! 

For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 

A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk  :  for  every  scruple 

Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight 

A  Trojan  hath  been  slain  :  since  she  could  speak 

She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath 

As,  for  her,  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffered  death x. 

The  palm  of  pure  heroism  is  now  become  so  entirely  Hector's 
property,  that  Achilles  only  slays  him  by  means  of  the  swords 
of  his  Myrmidons,  not  by  his  own  proper  might ;  and  that,  too, 
does  not  happen  until,  wearied  and  disarmed,  he  applies  to 
Achilles  to  forego  his  vantage}':  so  that  Ajax  says  with  very 
great  propriety  indeed. 

Great  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he^. 

Shirley's  '  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,'  independently 
of  other  merits,  deserves  notice  for  a  partial  return  towards 
just  conception  of  the  Homeric  characters.  Yet  even  here  the 
claim  of  Ajax  to  the  arms  of  Achilles  is  founded  principally 
on  the  impeachment  of  Ulysses  as  a  coward ;  and  the  reply  of 
that  chieftain  rests  much  too  exclusively  on  setting  up  his 
political  merits  and  achievements,  as  if  he  were  strong  in  no 
other  title. 

u  Act  ill.  so.  I.  ^  Act  iv.  so.  i. 

y  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  9.  ^  Ibid.  v.  10. 


The  description  of  Ajax  may  deserve  to  be  quoted  : 
And  now  I  look  on  Ajax  Telaraon, 
I  may  compare  him  to  some  spacious  building ; 
His  body  holds  vast  rooms  of  entertainment, 
And  lower  parts  maintain  the  offices ; 
Only  the  garret,  his  exalted  head, 
Useless  for  wise  receipt,  is  fillM  with  lumber. 
Dryden  followed  Shakespeare  in  the  portion  of  this  field  which 
he  had  selected ;  and  cast  afresh  the  subject  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida.     He   departed  alike   from    Shakespeare   and  from 
Chaucer  by  making  Cressida  prove  innocent,  a  supposition,  says 
Scott,  no  more  endurable  in  the  preceding  age,  than  one  '  which 
should  have  exhibited  Helen  chaste,  or  Hector  a  coward.'     All 
the  incongruities  of  Shakespeare's  play  arc  here  reproduced, 
including  the  mixture  of  the  modern  clement  of  love  Avith  the 
Greek  and  Trojan  chivalry ;  Ajax  and  Achilles  are  depressed 
to  one  and  the  same  low  level. 

Ajax  and  Achilles !  two  mudwalls  of  fool, 
That  differ  only  in  degrees  of  thickness  % 
says  Thersites ;  and  Ulysses  answers  in  a  similar  strain.   Troilus 
fairly  slays  Diomed  in  single  combat,  and  is  then  himself  slain 
by  Achilles  in  the  crowd.     Hector  is  dispatched,  behind  the 
scenes,  under  the  swords  of  a  multitude  of  raen^. 

A  short  time  l)efore  this  play  of  Dryden's,  Racine  had  taken 
the  characters  of  the  Trojan  war  in  hand.  His  '  Andromaque"" 
and  '  Iphigenie,'  however,  afford  us  no  new  lights,  and  might 
very  well  have  been  conceived  by  a  person  who  had  never  read 
a  line  of  Homer,  though  in  various  passages  there  are  imita- 
tions which  must  have  filtered  from  the  Homeric  text.  He 
was  content  in  general  to  copy  the  traditions  as  given  by  Eu- 
ripides ;  and  it  may  provoke  a  smile  to  read  an  apology  of 
one  of  his  editors,  Boisjermain,'  for  the  manner  in  which 
Ulysses  is  handled  in  the  '  Iphigenie.'  Appearing,  near  the 
outset  of  the  piece,  as  a  personage  of  very  high  importance, 
he  notwithstanding  plays  in  the  plot  a  part  wholly  insignifi- 
cant, instead  of  assuming,  as  he  does  in  Euripides,  the  im- 
portant function  of  urging  the  slaughter  of  Iphigenia  for  the 

a  Dryden's  Troil.  and  Cress.,  act  ii.  so.  3.  ^  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
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honour  and  benefit  of  Greece.  Speaking  of  the  critics  who 
blame  this  arrangement,  the  editor  says,  they  have  failed  to 
observe  that  Racine  has  adopted  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of 
Hermione  as  the  prime  movers  against  Iphigenia,  and  that  these 
produce  the  same  result  as  might  otherwise  (forsooth)  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  reasonings  of  Ulysses.  The  work 
of  literary  profanation  could  hardly  be  carried  further  :  it  was 
not  to  be  thus  capriciously  bandied  about  from  pilkir  to  post, 
that  Homer  constructed  his  deathless  masterpieces.  In  the 
'  Andromaque,'  much  as  it  is  praised,  we  miss,  still  more 
egregiously  than  in  the  '  Iphigenie,'  all  the  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  the  Greek  heroic  age,  and  find  ourselves  en- 
vironed by  the  infinite  littleness  of  merely  passionate  per- 
sonal intrigues,  which  have  self  only  for  their  pole  and  centre. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  to  see  these  archaic 
Grecian  characters  dressed  in  the  very  last  Parisian  fashions, 
with  speech  and  action  accordingly.  The  total  want  of 
breadth  and  depth  of  character,  and  of  earnestness  and  reso- 
lution, as  opposed  to  mere  violence,  is  such  that  at  parts  of 
the  '  Andromaque'  we  are  almost  compelled  to  ask,  whether 
we  are  reading  a  tragedy  or  a  burlesque  ?  As,  for  instance, 
when,  with  the  Sixth  Ihad  yet  lingering  upon  our  mental 
vision,  we  hear  Andromache  say  to  her  confidante, 

Tu  vols  le  pouvoir  de  mes  yeux'^ ; 
and  when  Hermione  threatens  her  2^is-ailer  lover,  Orestes,  with 
respect  to  Pyrrhus, 

S"'il  ne  meurt  aujourd'hui — je  puis  I'almer  demain^. 
It  is  here,  too^  that  we  see  carried  perhaps  to  the  very  highest 
point  of  exaggeration  the  misstatement  of  the  relative  martial 
merits  and  performances  of  Hector  and  his  adversaries.     The 
Greeks  Hermione,  herself  a  Spartan,  describes  as 
Des  peuples  qui  dix  ans  ont  fui  devant  Hector ; 
Qui  cent  fois,  effrayes  de  I'absence  de  I'Achille, 
Dans  leur  vaisseaux  brillants  ont  cherche  leur  asyle ; 
Et  qu'on  verroit  encore,  sans  Pappui  de  son  fils, 
lledemander  Helene  aux  Troyens  impunis*'. 
It  was  well  that  the  handlino-  of  Homer  should  cease  alto- 

^  Acte  iii.  sc.  5.         d  Acte  iv.  sc.  iii.         '^  Acte  iii.  sc.  3. 
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gether  for  a  time,  when  tlie  characters  and  scenes  belonging  to 
his  subject  had  become  so  thoroughly  anti-llomeric,  that  they 
only  falsified  what  they  ought  to  have  assisted  to  perpetuate. 
An  interval  has  followed,  during  which  they  have  been  allowed 
to  repose.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  conjecture,  after  the 
ftiilurcs  of  so  many  ages,  how  far  they  can  hereafter  be  satis- 
factorily reproduced.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Goethe,  with 
his  vigorous  grasp  of  classical  antiquity,  to  tread  regions  bor- 
dering upon  that  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  master's  power.  In  his  '  Ipliigcnic,''  for  example,  he 
has  given  to  his  scenes,  events,  and  characters  the  tone  and 
colouring,  with  which  alone  they  ought  to  be  invested.  And, 
if  the  study  and  investigation  of  Homer  shall  henceforward  be 
carried  on  with  a  zeal  at  all  proportioned  to  the  advantages 
of  the  present  age,  they  cannot  fail  to  accumulate  materials, 
which  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  hope  that  future  genius  will 
mould  into  such  forms  as,  if  only  they  are  foithful  to  the 
spirit  of  their  original,  must  alike  abound  in  beauty,  truth,  and 
grandeur,  and  alike  avail  for  the  delight  and  the  instruction  of 
mankind. 


We  have  now  walked,  in  the  train  and  in  the  light 
of  the  great  Poet  of  antiquity,  through  a  long,  yet,  so 
far  at  least  as  he  is  a  party,  not  a  barren  circuit.  We 
have  begun  with  his  earliest  legends,  faintly  glim- 
mering upon  us  from  the  distance  of  an  hundred  gene- 
rations. We  have  seen  the  creations  of  his  mind  live 
and  move,  breathe  and  almost  burn  before  us,  under 
the  power  and  magic  of  his  art.  We  have  found  him 
to  have  shaped  a  great  and  noble  mould  of  humanity, 
separate  indeed  from  our  experience,  but  allied  through 
a  thousand  channels  with  our  sympathies.  We  have  seen 
the  greatness  of  our  race  at  one  and  the  same  time 
adorned  with  the  simplicity  of  its  childhood,  and  built 
up  in  the  strength  of  its  maturity.     We  have  seen  it 
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unfold  itself  in  the  relations  of  society  and  sex,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  in  things  human  and  things  divine ; 
and  have  examined  it  under  the  varied  lights  of  com- 
parison and  contrast.  We  have  seen  how  the  memory 
of  that  great  age,  and  of  its  yet  greater  Poet,  lias  been 
cherished  :  how  the  trust  which  he  bequeathed  to  man- 
kind has  been  acknowledged,  and  yet  how  imperfectly 
it  has  been  discharged.  We  have  striven  to  trace  the 
fate  of  some  among  his  greatest  creations ;  and  having 
accompanied  them  down  the  stream  of  years  even  to 
our  own  day,  it  is  full  time  to  part.  Nemesis  must  not 
find  me^, 

r)  vvv  brjOvvovT,  t)  varepov  aS^ts  lovra. 

To  pass  from  the  study  of  Homer  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  world  is  to  step  out  of  a  palace  of  enchant- 
ments into  the  cold  grey  light  of  a  polar  day.  But  the 
spells,  in  which  this  sorcerer  deals,  have  no  affinity  with 
that  drug  from  Egypt  ^,  which  drowns  the  spirit  in  effe- 
minate indifference  :  rather  they  are  like  the  cpapixaKov 
ea-QXou,  the  remedial  specifiers  which,  freshening  the  un- 
derstanding by  contact  with  the  truth  and  strength  of 
nature,  should  both  improve  its  vigilance  against  deceit 
and  danger,  and  increase  its  vigour  and  resolution  for 
the  discharge  of  duty. 

f  II.  i.  27.  s  Od.  iv.  220-6.  h  Od.  X.  287. 
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